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MEASUBE FOB MEASUBE. 


INTEODUCTION. 


LITBHAKY HISTORY. 

Measure for M^ure was fii'st priiitwt iu 
the of 162^. No extenial evidence as 
to its date luis l^een found, and the interna] 
evnienee is txith sliglit and doubtful. Tyrwhitt 
considered that two passfiges in the early jiart 
of the play contain an allusion to the de- 
lueanour of dames I. on hi.s entiy into Eng¬ 
land at the time of liis accession in Ib'OS. In 
i. 1. fifi -73 the Duke sjiys; 

1 ’ll pijrily away. T lovo the i')eo]>lc, 

But?do not love to staire inc to ilioir eyes: 
-ThoiJg'h it dll well, I do not reli.sh well 
Their loud upjilatise and Avo.s vehement; 

Xdr do I j^ink the man of safe discretion 
Thrtif does affect it. • 

4g>iin, in ii. 4. 24-30 it is tibserved by 
Angelo: 

So play the foolish throngs witli one that .swoons; 
t-’orao uH to help him, and so stop the air 
Ur which he should ivvive: ami even .so 
Tile getieral, siihject to a well-wi.sh’ii king, 

Quit their own part, and in olwtupiious fondness 
Crowd to ins pi'esence, where their untaught lovo 
Must needs apjiear offence. 

“1 cannot Indji thinking,” say s Tyrwliitt^ 
“that Sbakspeare, in these two juissages, in¬ 
tended to flattt:r the unkingly weakness of 
• James th# First, wdiicb niatle him so iiiifKi' 
tient of the crowds that flocked to sec him, 
e.specia5ly upon his first coming, that, as smne 
historians say, he rcstiuijied them by a pro- 
damation.” The Old-Sjxdling editors quote 
#n theu‘notes the following corroborative jias- 
sage: “ l»ut our Etiug coming through the 
A'orth (E®.nquetting, ami Feasting by the 
way) the applause of the people in so obse- 
. quious, and ^lubmiasive a manner (still ad- 
nuTing 0/tange) was checkt by an honest plain 
^Scotsman (Unused to such humble acclama¬ 


tions) w'ltb a Prup/ietiral expremion; This 
■peop/e iri/l spof/l u gud King. The King as 
unused, so tired with multitudes, especially 
in his Hunting (which he did as he went) 
caused an inhibition to be published, to re- 
straiu the people from Hunting Him. Hap¬ 
pily being fearfiill of so great a Conomirse, as 
this Novelty produced, the old Hatred lietwixt 
' the Bnrderer^\w% foi’gutteii, might make him 
I apprehend it to be of a greater extent: though 
i it WHS generally imputed to a desire of eujoy- 
; ing his ItexreatioH- without interruption ” 
i (Artliiir Wilson’s History vf Cireat Britain, 

; 16r(3, p. 3). Other [lassages wliich have been 
"onjcctureil to contain liistorieal allusions are 
i. 2. o; “Hea -ui grant us its jieace;” and 
i. 2. 83: “What with the war, what with the 
i sweat;” the last clause having perhayis some 
reference to the “ sweating sickness ”or plague, 
which in ltK)3 carried off more than 30,000 
people in Lomhui; and the allmsions to “jieace” 
aiul “war” having pei-ha|>s some reference to 
the war with Spain, which came to an end in 
tlie autumn of 1604. All this is vague enough, 
bill it may be sjiid to leml a little colour to 
the theory which phices the ilate of the jilay 
ill 1603 or early in 1604. A t all events, then? 
can be no reasonable doubt that Measure for 
Measure belongs to a late, but not the latest, 
period of Shake.speare’s work—to the period 
with vdiicli all its characteristics link it, the 
1 jieriod of Hamlet, of Othello, of Troilus and 
I Ore^pfeida. 

{ The diivct sources of the jilot are Whet- 
j stone’s “endless comedy,” The Right Excel- 
I lent and Famous Historye of Promos and 
I Cassandra, 1578, and the prose version of the 
same story by the same writer in Tlie Hep- 
tamerou of Ci v il 1 li.scourses, 1582. “Whe tstone 
himself derived his story fixmi the Hecatoin- 
mithi of Girjildi tJiiithio (Parte Seconda, Deca 
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ottava, novella v.).* Hie outline of Whet- 
stone’a comedy may be given in the “Argn- 
of the Whole History ” prefixeil by the 
author or his publidier. “ In the cyttie of 
Julio (sometimes vnder tlie dominion of Oor- 
uinus, Kjnge of Hungarie and Boeniia) there 
uras a law, that wliat man so ener coinmitted 
adulteiy should lose his head, and the woman 
offender should weare some disguised aiijKirel 
during her life,tomake her infamouslye noted. 
This seuere lawe, by the faiiour of some meivi- 
full magistrate, became little regjirded vntill 
the time of Loi-d Promos auctority; who mn- 
uicting a yong gentleman name«l Andrugio 
of incontinency, condemneil both him and his 
minion to the execution of this statute. Aii- 
drugio had a very vertuous and heawtiful 
gentlewoman to his sister, named ('assandra: 
Cassandra to enlarge her Virothers life, sub¬ 
mitted an humble petition to theLoi'd Pi-omos: 
Promos j’egarding her gotkl behauiours, and 
fantasying her great lieawtie, was much de- 
ligbt(Ml with tlie sweete order of her t:ilke; 
and tloying gotKl,that euill mightcome thereof, 
for a time he rejuyvi'd her bi-otlier; but, 
wicked man, tourning his liking vnto vnlaw- 
fuU lust, he set downe the spoile of her honour 
raunsome for her brothers lib;. Cluiste Cas¬ 
sandra, abhorring b<ith him and liis sule, by 
no perswasion would yeald to this raunsome: 
but in fine, wonne wdth the iiuportunitye of 
liir brother (pleading for life) vpon these 
conditions she agreede to Promos; first that 
he sliould pardon her brother, and after marry 
her. Promos, as feareles in promisse as wu-e- 
lesse in performance, with sollcmne vow^e 
sygned her conditions: but worse then any in- 
fydel, his will satisfyed, he perfonued neither 
the one nor the other; for, to keejie his 
aucthoritye. vnspotted with fanour, and to 
preuent Cassandraes clamors, he conimaunded 
the gayler secretly to present Ca,ssandra with 
her brothers head. The gayler, with ^ the out- 
cryes of Andrugio, abhorryng Promos lewde- 
nes, by the prouidence of G(xl prouided thus 
for his safety. He presented (.Jassan<lra with 

1 Hecatoinmithi ouero Cento Norelle di M. (rlovan- 
batUata Qiraldi Cinttaio. idn Venezia, Appreaso Enea de 
Alaris, MM.XXIIII. Pp. ISO-m. 

< Pruljably there is some miaprint or omisaion iiere. 


a felon’s head newlie executed, who (being 
mangled, knew it not frpm her brother’s, 
by the gayler who was set a| Ubertie) was 
so agreeued at this trecherye, tliat, at the 
pointe to kyl her selfe, she spared tliat stroke 
to be auenged of Pitjmos : and deuisyng a 
way, slie concluded to make her fortunes 
knowne vnto the kinge. She (executinge this 
resolution) was so highly fanoured of the 
king, that forthwith he hasted to do justice 
on Promos: whose judgement was, to uiarrye 
i (Jassandra, to repaire her erased^ honour; 

I w^hich doniie, for his hainous oflfehce he should 
lose his head. This raaryage sfdempnised, Cas¬ 
sandra, tyed in tlie greatest hondes of affec¬ 
tion to her husband, l)ecame an earnest suter 
! for his life: the kinge (tendringe the generall 
I benefit of the C(unmoii weale before her special 
ease, although he fauoui'ed her much,) would 
not gi-aunt hei- siite. Andrugio (disguised 
anujiige the eoiujiany) sorrowing tli^^ giiefe of 
his sister, b«;wrayde his safetye, antr craned 
])ai'd()ii. Tile kinge, to renowne the vertuesof 
Cassiindra, pardoned lioth him and Promos.” 
It will be seen froiu this suiiiinarj^ of the 
main part of the action that Shakespeare is 
indebted to Whetstone for the genemi frauit- 
work of In’s plot; it w'ill be seen eipially that 
ho has transformed the revolting incohereiieies 
of the origimd story into a closely-knit, cretl- 
ible, and aitistie whole. Shakespeare’s ^ebt 
to the coined} of his predeceasoi-, lieyoml the 
mere fiume woi-k thcground-]ilau of hisbuild- 
ing—may be set dow'ii at prai-titsilly nothing. 
Promos and Cissandra is a crude and shafie- 
less cento of ill-digested material; a mere 
succession of heavy scenes set forth in jolting 
<loggerel; bearing by no means so much rela¬ 
tion ti) the play of Shakespeare aif the quar-1 
ries at (Vii-nira bear to the marbles of Michel¬ 
angelo. A quarry, a storehouse, we may call 
it: that at the very outside; but certainly 
nothing with any pretence t-o art or vitality, 
nothing with any right to exist on its pro^ef 
merits. No hints towards the characteriza¬ 
tion of.any of the dramatis persoise common 
to Shakesjieare and to Whetstone could lie 
found in the lifeless pages of the earlier ptay- . 

3 erased, i.e. brukeii, damaged. See Hidz. Xlglit'a 
Dream, note 17. 





INtEGDUOTION. 


wright Wherever for a moment there is the 
shmllest similarity in thought or woitl—and 
this is very seldom indeed, considering the 
strong similepty of the incidents—such like¬ 
ness is nothing more or less than inevitable, 
and exists sdinply in the most obvious truisms, 
so to speak, of natural action. In Cinthio’s 
version of the story there a/r one or two 
natural touches, gocMl enough, if he had seen 
them, to have suggested a thought to Shake¬ 
speare. Epitia, for instance, the lsal>ella of 
MeiKiure for Measure, is spoken of as one to 
whom Philosophy had taught how the human 
soul should meet every liap (“cui la Filosofia 
hauena insegnato qnal (.lebbia essere raninio 
luiiuauo in ogiii fortuna”). Could anything 
truer be said of Isabella i Altogether CSnthio 
is very much more graphic and effective tlian 
Whetstone, either in the prose or poetry of 
his English imitiitor. Hazlitt, in his Shake¬ 
speare’s Lilatiiy', quotes twf) siinilai' stories, 
told briefly and barely by (ioulart, in liis 
Admirable and Meinomble UisUiries, lf)U7. 
Other such stories are known, some of them 
on historical evidence, such as the sttuy of 
tlie gfiveriRr of Flushing, in the old I’reiicli 
cliroiiicles. Perhaps, as has lieen suggested, 

• the very stoiy as we find it hi Cinthio was 
based on an actual oc(.-urreiu;e in the dark 
ages of the Italian despots. 

. .STA(}p] HISTOIIY. 

Of the performance of Measure for Mea.sure 
we have no recuixl before, the llestui ation; and 
when theatres were again licensed, the only 
form in which this play aj>peared on the. stage 
was in the sadly-transfttfmed shape of Dave- 
nant’s juuibleof this jday and Mucli Ado, called 
Tlie Law against Lovers, which has already 
been alluded to in the Introduction to Much 
Ado (vol. vii. p. 8). What amazing devil, as 
the late diaries Dickens would have said, pos¬ 
sessed Sir William Davenant to spoil two 
plays, 80 different in their nature but each so 
,gotxl of its kind, by jumbling them togetlier, 
it is dijlicnlt to conceive. It is jiossible, if the 
tradition that Davenant was Shakespeare’s 
sou be true, that he owed his father a grudge 
tor begetting so extremely ill-looking an off- ; 
spring. If so, it must las owned that, in this j 


j deformation of two of his father’s great works,' 
{ he had his revenge; for he has succeeded to a 
j marvel in dastroyiug all the comedy of Bene¬ 
dick and Beatrice, while at the same time l)ie' 
enfeebled the serious and almost tragical 
interest of Measure for M^sure. It niav be 
as well to give a list of the Dramatis Personal 
of Davenant’s pky: 

Thb Dukk or Savoy. 

Loan A-Nublo, hui deputy, 

BK.Mid)icK, brother to Angelo. 

} his friends; . 

Balthazar, ) 

£scHAi..rs, a counsellor. 

Clacdjo, in love with Juliettai' 

Provost. 

Fkiah Thomas. 

Bbrnakuixk, a prisoner. 

Jailor. 

Fool. 

Hasumas. 

Bkatricjs, a threat heiress. 

IsAUKi.LA, sister to Claudio. 

JcLiKiTA, mistress to Claudio. 

Vi 01 .A, sister to Beatrice, very yiiung. 

Fkaxcisi a, a nun. 

Scene; Tunis. 

The first act follow.s the story of Measure for 
Measure pretty close.! y as far as the uicideuts 
go. Tlie effect of the introduction of Bene¬ 
dick and Be.atrice is that they are both entirely 
deprived of the wit and vivacity which charac¬ 
terized them in Sliakesjieare’s Much Ado, 
wliile nearly all the l)eauliful [Kietiy of Mea- 
Hiiiv for Measure is ruthlessly deformed into 
the drearit‘.st jirose-veme. 

For a specimen of Davenaut's work we inaj’ 
bike the following lines from the Duke’s 
8|K?ech to Angelo in act i. scene 1: 

That victory gives ino now free leisure to 
Pursue my old design of travelling; 

Whilst, hiding whut I am, in fit disguise, 

1 maj' compare the customs, prudent laws, 

And rnanngeuieiits of foreign states with ours. 

The victoiy alluded is that which Benedick 
has just won. The scraps of Shakespeare 
that are dragged in, wliether from Much Ado 
or Measure for Measure, but especially from 
the former, seem sadly out of place. Here is 
a specimen of Davenaut’s originality, After 
a scene between Benedick and Beatrice, Viola, 
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MEASUEE 

•who is th<i! young sister of Beati'ice, says to 
BenecUck'; 

T’ are welcome home, my lonl. Have you brought 
Any pendants and fine fsuia from the wars f 
■ Beil, What, my sweet bud, yo»i arc grown to a 
blossom! 

Vw. My sister has promiswl me that 1 shall be 
A woman, and that you shall niuke love to me. 
When you aro old enough to have a wife. 

Beji. Tltis is not ii cliiji of the old block, but will 
pi-ove 

A .smart twig of the young branch. 

This wretched stiift’ is printed ns verse, tlioii^h 
it is difficult to believe it wns ever intended 
to lie anything but pro.se. In the second act 
it is Beneilick that pleads for the life of 
(]!laiidio. Again the scones between lleue- 
dick and Btsitrice, that are ilnigged in, serve 
merely to encumber the action without 
lighUming tlie play. Davenant preserves the 
scene between Isiilndln and Ajigelo, carefully 
injuring if 7»ot utterly destroying, •vrliei'ever 
he can, the poetry of Shakespeare’s language. 
The second aid. conebuies Avitli a mutiiated 
version of Angelo’s soliloquy in act ii, strone. 4 
of fSluikespeare’s play, the last fimr lines of 
which are thus improved by iMvenant: 

The numerous subjects to u wcll-wisht King 
Quit their own home, uti<l in rude fundiiess to 
His presence crowd, wliere their unweleonie love 
Does an offence, and an oppression piDvo. 

The third act goes straight on -with the same 
scene (from Shakespe.'u-e), Ijeginning'with the 
entrance of Isabella. This is billowed by a 
long scene l)etween Benedick and Ikiiitrir'e, in 
which Beatrict; urges Beneditrk to steal his 
brother’s signet, and so seal th<^ panion of 
Juliet and t’laudio. Tlieii Viola comes in and 
sings a song, apropos hotp’it; after which 
Lucio and Balthusu* jiersiiade Beatrice that 
Benedick Ls in love witli her. The extraor¬ 
dinary dulness of this scene, coinjiared with 
the one it is founded on in Much Ado, is 
decidedly original. Then we go K-vck to Mea¬ 
sure for M.ea.sure, and have a scene la*tween 
Qaudio tuul Isabella in prison; next to which 
comes an original scene, in which Benedick 
brings Beatrice the signed pardon for Juliet 
and Claudio, which he lues obhiineil thniugh 
E.scidns. ThefU’tends with a short scene in tlie 
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: prison between Viola and Juliet, her cousin. 

‘ In this scene, short as it is, Daveuant’s genius 
I will burnt out, as witness tiie following de- 
i scription by the innocent little Viola when 
s])eaking of the Jailor: 

The fellow looks like a man Coil’d 
111 pump-water. Is he married? 

; The beginning of the next act is apjiarently 
: original, it apiiears that the Friar, Le, the 
disguised Duke, is thwarting Benedick’s 
, scheme for the release of Juliet.and Claudio, 
sfi he and Beatrice i-elieve their feelings by 
calling in Viola, •who dances; the stage-direc¬ 
tion Ixdiig Enter Viola daminff a samband, 
atvlnlc ieitli rmtana'tn,*. This is the scene 
which so much jileased the sapient ami taste¬ 
ful Pepys, who says, under date February 
IHtli, lWil-2: “iSaw*Tlie l..awagainst Lovers,’ 
a goml ])lay, and well jieifoi'med, esjieeially 
the little girl's (whom 1. never saw act before) 
dancing and singing; and were it not. for her 
the losse of Bo.xalaua would spoil the house. ’ 
Then we have a scrap of Pompey in the shajie 
; of the Fool, aiul another scrap from Shake- 
sjiearc. in the shape of^'i scene mdweitii the 
Duke and Lucio; ami then a scene between 
Juliet and ls:ibella in ju’isori, quite original, 
in which the author bursts into jioetry and, 
shaking off the trammels of blank vei-se, in¬ 
dulges in rhynieil eoujiietTii. Juliet thinks 
that Isal-K-lla might make the sacrifice, askeil 
by Angelo for ('l.uKlio’s sake, Ui which Isa¬ 
bella |M>intedly answers that she had better 
make it lier.seif: 

The good or ill redemjitioii of liis life 
Doth less concern his sister tliuii his wife. 

Then we have more original elephantine play¬ 
ful iie.ss Vjetween Benedick and Beatrice. Then, 
after a bi’ief i-eturii to Shakespeare in a^ene 
ladween the Duke, Provost, and Barnai'dine, 
w^e have an original scene in which Olaudio 
gives the Fool a thousand pieces of gold a« a 
bribe to help Juliet to escaipe in a jtage’s ilress., 
: He declines to attempt to esca(ie ||iuiself. 

: Juliet, not to lie ouUlone in generosity, sends 
; her Maul w'itb a jjroposal to (llaudio to esca]^ 
by a window in her room with the cri«uiivance 
of the Provost’s wife, but she is not to escafie 
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^enielf. All this ia, I supjMMte, to make the 
(^racier trf CSaudio more eynijiathetic, Tlieu 
we have a eiorfe of parody in rhymetl vei-se of 
the great stieiie between A^elo and isaljella, 
in whicli we find siich getna of poetry as the 
folloa’ing speech of Isabella: 

Catch fools in ucts without n covert laid; 

Can I, who see tiic troison, lie betniy’fb 

The effect of this exquisite couplet upon An¬ 
gelo is to make him completely change his 
tone, and to l)ecome suddenly virtuous, declar¬ 
ing tliat all that had happened before was 
only his fun. He never meant that < !landio 
should die; he never meant to make naughty 
pnqtosels to Isabella. All that he meiint was 
to pro[KMBe honourable marriage. But Isabella 
is not to Is? taken in with these beatttiful .sen¬ 
timents; she remarks: 

If it be true, you shall not be Insliev'd. 

Lest you should think me ai)t to l>c deceiv'il. 

Tlienshe goes out,leaving ]»oor Angelo ina very 
forhuTi condition, who comes tt> the conclusion 

lleciiii.se she doubt'! my virtue I nm.st die; 

Who ilif^with vicious iirts her virtue try. 

In the fifth act m'c have more singing, in which 
♦ Btuitrice, Benedick, and Viohi all take part, 
Kiip{>orted bv the Chorus; this mu.sicul eiiter- 
taiumeut Iteing, as ii ttp}>ears, for tlie benefit 
<jf Angelo, in order to rou.se him fi iuu hissu]i- 
poifeed anchoritie existence. Theti we begin to 
get serious agitin, ami three servants come in, 
one after another, exhorting Angelo to “Ann, 
arm, my lordl''" for his brother is in open re¬ 
volt and is l<esieging the jtrison where ('laitdio 
ami Juliet are confined. Now we liave a great 
deal of excitement and soinetliing like a jKuito- 
iiiiiiie rally by all the character; ami the play 
ultiraatffly ends with the marriage of Angelo 
and Isal)ella! They are kejd in countenance 
by two other pairs of l>etrothed lovers. Bene¬ 
dick and Beatrice, ami <.’l.Hmli(» and Juliet. 
Lucio, who gets very waggish towanls tlie 
^eml, is inclined to marry the Fool’s grand¬ 
mother^ but, finding she is dead, decides on 
remaining a bachelor. 

^ I Iwive given a full account of Davenant’s 
play, betause few persons are likely to take 
the trouble to read it for themselves, and, un¬ 


less one does sq, one might l3e deceived by the 
praises lavished on this contemptible work by 
conteiuporaiy and other critics. 

In 1700 at Lincoln’s Inn Fields the version 
of this play by Cliarles Gildon, called Measure 
for Measure or Beauty the l>e8t Advocate was 
prmluced with the following cast: Angelo= 
Betteitou, C>laudio = Verbruggen, Duke^ Ai*- 
iiold, Escalus = Berry, Isabella = Mrs. Brace- 
giidle, Juliet = Mrs. Bowman. As in Dave- 
iia Ill’s version, the scene was laid at Turin, 
and Balthazar figures among the Dramatis 
Persoiue. All the comic cliajactere, including 
Luoio, are ruthlessly cut out. The title-page 
announces that the play was “ Written origi¬ 
nally by Mr. 8hakes|>ear; and now very much 
altered; With a«iditions of scverel Entertain¬ 
ments of Musick.” There were no less than 
fiiur of these Enteitainmeiits, W'ith one of 
which the play concludetl. Charles GilddU 
wrcjte .several play.s, but none of them were 
successful. (‘leneKt quotes two lines from the 
second act, where Angelo tells Isaliella to meet 
him at the opera: 

< ’oDsidor on it, jiiid at ten this evening 

If yon ’ll cor.'oly, you 'll meet me at the Opera. 

This wretclieil jiroductiou does not appear 
ever to have been revived, thtuigh the next 
uieulifin of the i>la\% umler date December8th, 
ITi'O. at lancohvs Inn Fiekis, is “ not acted 20 
years, M.ea.sure for Measure Iiy ,Shakes})eare,” 
(he folltiwiiigineiubeisof the cast being given; 
Duke Quill, Angelo - Boheme, Claudio = 
Bvan, Isaliella = Mrs. Sevmour, On this oc- 
c.'ision it was acted eight times, and revived 
again on October lOtli, 1721, when Gf^u^t 
gives C. BulliK'k as the reiiresentative of Lnejo, 
whicli proves that it cannot have been Oil- 
don’s version, as in that Lucio is omitted alto¬ 
gether. We may take it, therefore, that the 
lierformance iii Decenilier, 1720, was the first 
revival of .Shakes] n’arc’s play after the Restti- 
latiuii. 

Quin was decidedly fond of the part of the 
Duke, which he played excellently, a^id he 
seems to Iiiivo caused the piece to lie reviveii, 
jiretty nearly eveiy season, at whatever theatre 
he happened to be; though it never was 
played more than once or twice daring any 
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<Hi« season. Mar^ 10th, 1737, Quin took 
his benefit as the Duke at Drury Ijaiie, when 
Mrs. CJibber was Isabella, a jwirt to which she 
seems to have been veiy’ partial. That wi-etched 
ereatiure her husband, Theopliilus Cibber, 
played Lucio at least on one occasion, January 
^th, 1738, w'hen, for the first time, E11 k»w is 
mentioiied in the cast, his representative Inung 
Harper. Mis. CSbbei' took her lienetit jus 
Isabella on April 12tli of the same year. On 
January 4th, 1744, Mi-s. Pritchard made her 
first appeai^mce as Isabella at Oovent Gaixlen. 
She ultimately succt'cded Mrs, Cibber in thi.s 
r61e. At Covent Canlea, April 11th, ]74ti, 
Measure for Measure was represented for the 

benefit of Havard and Berry, ‘‘not acted H 

• * 

yeais,” when Mis. Woffington playwl Isabella 
for the first time; and she repeated the jKirt 
on more than one r»ccasion, though it could 
not have been a very suitjible one to her. 
t^uin seems to have pljiyed the Duke for the 
last time on December 4th, 1750, urhen no 
pjirtienlarH of the cjist are given. It was at 
this theati-e, Oivent Garden, that he made 
his kst appejirance in 1753, the greiit sue 
cess of Barrv durinif the last two seas^ons had 

•' O 

(lerhaps reminded Quin that it wj>s time for 
him to letire. t)n February 2iJud, 1755, 
Measure for Measure wjis jilayed at Drury 
Dine, with Yates as Ponijiey, and Mi's, (^'ibber 
as Isabelbi. Woodward as Lucio, the Duke 
being Mossop. It was played once or twice 
during the three following sejisons; but Gar¬ 
rick never took any pjirt in it himself. It 
wa.s about this time that a singularly tragit;al 
occurrence took place, in connection with this 
play. Joseph Peterson, an at't(»r of coiisidei'- 
able ability and great veimtility, who luid 
Ijeen long atbiche<l to the Norwich company, 
was playing the part of the Duke in this jiUiy, 
one of his best f»arts, some time in Gctober, 
1758; when, in the scene with Claudio, jilayed 
on that occasion by Mojxly, in the third act, 
just as he w'as speaking the lines iii, 1. G-8; 

Hcason thus with life; 

If I do lose thoc, T do lose a thing 

That none hut fools would keep; a breath thou art. 

he drop{)ed dead into Moody’s arms. Peter¬ 
son made his first dilmt at GoiKlman’s Fields 


’ its Ixird Foppington, axid played Buokingkini 
I to Garrick’s Richard on his first appearance a4 
: Richard III, He was inteired at Btiry SC 
EdinuiKl’s, with tile lines he last sjioke on the 
stage inscrilieil on his tomb. Thenext notable' 
performance of Measure for Measure was bn 
; Febniary 12th, 1770, for Woodward’s benefit 

■ at Coveut Garden. It was announced as 
; “ Not Jicted 20 yeai*s.” Bensley was the Dukej 

' Clarke Angelo, Wroughton Oaudio, and the 
I Idm/icimrc himself Lucio; Qipck played Elbow; 

' Mrs. Bellamy took the part of Isabella; ap- 
jMuently for the first time, and Mrs. Bulkdey 
1 was Mariana. The piece was repeated again 
I on the 21st of the .same month. At the same 
i theatre in the next season on Jtmuary 12th, 

: 1771, Yates played Lucio to the Isabella of 
his wife. During this season it was played 
three times, and twice in the succeeding one. 
On Mjirch 18th, 1775, this play was revived 
at Drury Dine, “Not acted IG years.” King 
was Lucio, Palmer Angelo, Paraons Poinpey. 
It wjis represented on the 20th Api'il Ujtllow- 
: ing for Pjilmer’.s benefit. It was again acteil 
on Jauimry 8th. 1777, “Not acted 5 years,” 

: when D.*e and Mrs. JjiQvson app^red for the 

■ first tiim* as tin* Duke ami Isaliella respec¬ 
tively. Pjissiiig ftver some uniui].H>rtant |.ier-« 
fornmnees of the play, we c{*ine to October 

! nth, 1780, when the play wa.s agjiin revived 
! at(>*ventGarden, with Heudersonas the Duke, 

; Lee Lewes Lu(.rio, ClHi ke Angelo, Wnjughfbn 
; Claudio,Mrs. Y-ates again playing Isiiladla,and 
Ml’S. Iiiclibald apiieariiig in the small jiart (if 
Mariana. Atlkth, in the season 1770-1780, 'Wc 
find the first record of the perfomance (jf Mrs. 

' Siddons as Isabella. She played the |mrt six 
times (lui’iiig that seJi»(.m, and on November 
3rd, 1783, she appeared at l>rury Lane for the 
first time in this character. During tliis season 
she acted the part five times; in fact it was 
the only Shakespearian one she attempted in 
' London. In speaking of Mrs. Siddons’ iia- 
i fiersoinitioiis it must not be forgotten that 
; there was another Isabella, a very favourite^ 

; }»art of hers. Tin's W'as the heroine o^South- 
' erne’s Isabella or the Fatal Marriage, al- 
' tered by Gan’ick; but though many of hir 
i contemporaries seem to have consiebred tins 
• Isabella to be one of her most poweiful im- 
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})ierfiiouationH, there is uo doubt that the great 
actress was especially liiiie as the heroine of 
Measure for Measure, notably in the great 
Scenes with Angelo, and in the prison scene 
with Claudio. The {)art is one which essen¬ 
tially requive^ an actress to (Assume moral 
dignity, if she has it not. The pretty pathos 
which serves well enough for Ophelia and 
Desdeniona is of no avail hei'e: indeed there 
is uo part in any of Sluikespeare’s plays which 
requires greater elevation both of thought 
and (4 style than that of Isabella. 

On December 30tli, 1794, John Kemble 
appeared, at Drury Lane, for the first time 
as the Duke, wdth a strong east which in¬ 
cluded Bannister, jun,, jis Lucio, Pahuei' a.s 
Angelo, Dicky Suett as Ponipey, Parsons 
as Elbow; Mi’s. Siddons, of cour.se, was tlie 
Isabella; indeed no one seems to have at¬ 
tempted to rival her in this pjirt for many 
years. The piece was acted eiglit tiiue.s on 
this occaiiion. We jiass over several i)er- 
fomiances at Dnirv fiane llurins; the next 
eight years, till we come to Nrivember 21st, 
1803, when the j>lay was revived fit t'ovent 
(jardeu, “nof acted 20^ eai’s.” Kemble and 
Miu Siddons again took their old ]mrts, and 
(ik>okc appeal’d! f(n- the first time as Angelo; 
the (laudio Wius ( liarles Kemble, and the two 
comic jmrts of Elbow ’and Poin|x;y were played 
by Blanchai'd and Emeiy reapectivtdy. The 
uexfmemoT’able performance of this play was 
on October 30th, 1811, the beginning of Mrs. 
Siddons' last season at Covent ( Jai-tlen. TJie 
cast was much the stune as on tlie la-st-men- 
tioned occasion, except that Barrymore was 
the Angelo, and, according to CJenest, W!i.s 
the only one whose jiart was not well acted. 
In this revival Liston w^as the Pomi»ey, 
• and Eme^ took the small p.-irt. c)f Barnar- 
dine. George Daniel says, in his j>reface 
to the acting edition of tlunilxM'hvnd’s Bri¬ 
tish Theatre: “The few words put into the 
mouth of this dissolute prisoner were given 
wjith astonishing power by Einery% who, in 
I'^^ity, l^ked the wretch described by the 
poet, ‘Unfit to live or die,”’ The piece w:is 
plaved several times daring this season; Mrs. 
bus making her last appeiirance in the 
/part on June 26th, 1812. It is said that she 


was thm[i so enfeebled fey age that, when she 
knelt to the Duke, she was unable to rise with¬ 
out assistance. With Mrs. Siddons the popu¬ 
larity of Measure for Measure as an acting 
play seems to have died, at least for a time. 
No actress since has succeeded in making her 
mark in the character of Isabella. On Feb¬ 
ruary 8th, 1816, Miss O’Neill nmde her first 
ap{>earance in the part at (^llovent Garden, on 
which occasion Yates played the Duke. The 
next revival of any importance was that under 
Elliston’s management. May 1st, 1824, at 
Dniiy Lane, when it ivas only played twice. 
Liston, singular to say, was cast for Lucio, 
and was a dire failure. Pheljts produced Mea¬ 
sure for Measure in his tJiird season at Sad¬ 
ler’s Wells on November 4th, 1846; Miss 
Addison’s Isabella was said to have l>een a fine 
jKjrformance, but the play was not often re¬ 
peated; Phelps played the Duke, though he is 
said to have preferred the jiart of Angela In 
recent times the only memorable j’evival of 
this play was that at the Hayinarket, when the 
late Miss Adelaide Neilson, whose premature 
death ivas so much regretted, playeil Isabella 
on Saturday, April 1st, 1876. The best fea¬ 
tures in the cast on this occasion were the 
Duke of Mr. Howe and the Lucio of Mr. Con¬ 
way, the best perfonuance in the Shakespearian 
drama that the lattei’ evei- gave. Charles War¬ 
ner was an earnest C'laudio, and Mr. Buck- 
stoue himself raised many a laugh as Pumpey. 
Miss Neilson’s Isabella was a pivtty and grace¬ 
ful {)eiformaiice, and considered by many cri¬ 
tics to be her best Shakes{>eai’ian inipersoua- 
tioM; but she scitrcely fulfilled the highest re- 
({uiremeuts of the part. The play had not 
been repiesented for 25 years in Loudon. 

It was revived at the Hayinarket again two 
years later, when M iss Neilson was supporteil 
by the graceful and poetic actoi-, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, as Claudio, The only actress of ability 
who has since played the ^lart of Isabella in 
London is Miss Wallis, who, after having pro- 
< I need Measure for Measure in the provinces 
ill 1883, i-evived the play at the Kenniugton 
Tlieatre, March 27th, 1899. Great interest 
was felt in the assumption of the r61e of Isa¬ 
bella by Madame Midjeska, at the Garrick, 
New York, Oct. 7th, 1895. 

» 
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\ CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Measure for Measure is neither the last of 
: tlie comedies nor the tirat of the ti’ii^»edies. It 
is tragedy and cou>e<ly togetlier, iiiextricjibly 
interfused, coexistent in a mutual eoutnulic- 
tiou; such a tangled web, past lio|)e of unravel- 
ling, as our life i.s, looked at by the acLu’s in 
it, on tlie level of its ju^tion; wdtii certaui 
suggestions, open or conoealtsl, of the higher 
view, the aspect of things froju a point of tol¬ 
erant wisdom. The hidden activity of the 
dnke, working for ends of l>ent*ticent justice, 
in the midst of the ferment ami corruptit>n <tf 
the seething city; thus ligure of jiersonitied 
ProA’ideiice, watchfully i-ognizant of iwt and 

iiuUive, has l)een conceived hy Sliakesfjwire. 

not yet come to his darkest- mood, in which 
man is a mere straw in the wind of Destiny — 
to give the sense of security' imh\’elling in even 
.such a maze fus this. It is not from ls;il»ella 
that we get any such sen.se. Her very courage 
and jHirity and intellectual light do i»ut stirve 
to iiee[)en the darkness, when we c(.mceiv«> of 
her as but one siicritice the more. Just as 
Conleliii iiiteusihes ihe pity and terror of 
King Ijear, so would Isjvbella* helple.ss vir¬ 
tues add the keenest ingi-edieiit to the cuj) of 
hittenies.s- -luit for the dnke. He is a fore¬ 
taste of Prosjiero, a Prosjtero Avorking grciiit'r 
miineles witlumt magic; and he guides us 
through the labyrinths f>f the ]»liiy l»y a clue 
of which he has the secret. 

That Me.'iaure for Meiisure i.s a ‘‘painful’* 
pLiy (.-is (.-oleridge called it) eannot be denied. 
There is something liase and sordid alsnit tlie 
villaiiy f>f its actoi’s; a villany which lia.s 
nothing of the heroism of sin. In Angelo we 
have the sharpest lessf>n that Shakespeaj e ever 
read self-righteousneas. In (Jaudio we see a- 
“gilded youth” with the gilding iiihlHal off; 
and there is not under heave-n a more pitiful 
sight. From ()laudio’.s I'etined Avantonness Ave 
sink deeper and deejwr, through Lueio, who is 
a (.'laudio hy trade, and without even tlie jire- 
teiice of gilding, to the very lowest deptli of a 
city’sfonluessand brutality. The “lmm<inrs”of 
ha\v«l and hangman and the. customers of both 
are jiaiuted with as angry a liand as Hogsirth’s; 
hitten in with th(j etclier’s .'icid, as if into the 
10 


vexy flesh. Even Elbow, “ a simple constable,? 
a Dogberry of the lower dregs, struts anfl 
maunders before us with a desjxerate iml>e- 
cility, in place of the engaging silliness, where 
silliness setnneil a Ixearty comic virtue, of the 
“ simple constcible ” of the earliar play. In tlxe 
astonishing iKxrtrait of Baruanluie we come 
to the siiujily animal nuufi; a jxntrait which 
in its savage realism, bmtal truth to nature, 
cynicnl insight into the w’orkings of the con¬ 
tented beast in niiai, seems to miticipate some 
of the achieveineuts of the modem realistic 
; novel. In the midst of this crowd of eA'il- 
i ilot'is walks the duke, hoo<led lK>dy mid soul 
' in his fnar’s habit; Kscalus, a solitary flgui’e 
' of broiul and stunly uprightness; Isabella, 
j “a thing euskied and minted,” the largest- 
j hearted and clearest-ej'ed heroine of 8hake- 
; sjaiare; and ajsirt, \*e.iled from gowl and evil 
■ in a perpetiiiil solitariness of sorrow, Mariana, 
i at the iiioatt'd grange. 

Ill the ciinstru<?tion <>f this play Sl^akespeare 
j seems to have ]uit forth but a jifu-f of his 
i ,st)‘ength, throwing his full power only into 
the gieat .scenes, and leaA ing, with less than 
his cii.slouiarv care (in^strong cofhrast what 
we noti* in Twelfth Night), frayed ends and 
I edges of .•K'titui and of characterization. Th*; 

I conclusion, particularly, seems hurried, and 
: the ilisposal of Angelo inadequate. I cannot 
but tliink that Shake.sjK‘are felt the difficulty, 
nay, ini|Kissihilit v :»f reconciling the end wffiich 
his stoi-y mid ilie dramatic conventionalities 
! reipiircil with the i-liaracter of Angelo jis 
I shown i'i tlie course of the ]»laY, and that he 
I slurred ovei- the mailer as bt<»t he could, 
j With sjiace before him he might have con- 
i vincetl us for w'hat could not Shakespeare 
j do^- of the sincerity of Angelo’s repentance 
; and the rightfuhiess of his reiiiisslbn; but as t 
j it is, crowiled as all this conviction and peni¬ 
tence and forgiveness necessarily is into a few 
minntes of Hn|>plementaiy action, one can 
hanlly think that Coleridge exjiressed the 
natural feeling too foivibly when he said th|it 
“the strong indignant claim of jjustice” is 
battled by the pai’don mid marriage of Am 
gelo. Of the scenes in which Angelo appears 
as the )»roininent actor—the in«omparal>le . 
second and fourth scenes of the second act, tlie 
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firet the temptation uf Angelo, the second 
Angelo’s teniptatioii of Isaliella -nothing can 
be said but that Bhakesjieare may have 
equalled, but scarcely can have exceeded them 
ill intensity and depth of natural truth. These, 
iiriih that other scene l>etween Claudio and 
Isabella, make the phty. 

It is j>art of the irony of tilings that tlie 
wtimt complication, the deeiiest tragedy, in all 
this tortuous action comes about by the inno¬ 
cent means of the stainless Isabella; who also, 
by he» steadfast heroism, brings light suid 
right at last. But for Isabella, Claudio would 
simply have died, jierhaps meeting his fate, 
when it came, with a <lesj>erate Hash of his 
fatheri-s coinage; Angelo might have lived se¬ 
curely to his last hour, unconscious of his own 
weakness- of the fire that lurked in so imiKuie- 
tralile a flint. Shakespeare has .sometimes lieeu 
praised for the siibtlet)' with which he has 
barlwd the h<x*k for Angelo, in making Isa¬ 
bella’s very chastity and gooihie.HS the keenest 
of tempCations. The injtion i# not peculiar to 
Shakesjieaie, lint was hinted at, in his scram¬ 
bling and uncertain way, by the writer of the 
old play. lutrWthjTdom^f scewhat othercoiu’se 
was <)peii ti» either, given the facts whicii were 
iwit original in Shakespeare or in Whetstime. 
Angelo, let ns lemeiulier, is not a hvfKicrite: 
he has no dishonourable intention in his mind; 
he conceives himself to Jh; finuly groundwl on 
a bnkwl liasis of rectitiide, and in condemning 
Claudio lie (•oudeinns a -sin which he sincerely 
abhors. His treatment of t,he betrothed ]Ma- 
riana would prolwlily be in his own eyes an 
act of frigiil justice; it certainly .show.s a man 
not sensually-minded, but cold, calculating, 
likely to err, if he envi at all, i-ather on the side 
of the miserly virtues than of the generous 
•sins. It is thus the uoldlity of Isabella that 
attracts him: her freedom from the tendere.st 
signs of frailty, her unbiassed intellect, her 
regard for justice, her i-eligious sanctity; and 
it is on his noblest side fimt the side of him 
tlgit can I'esjxmd to these qualities, that he is 
tempted. know of nothing more ermsum- 
mate than the way in which his mind is le<i 
on, |tep by step towartis the trap still hidden 
• fttim him, Itie trap pi-epared by the mercile.ss 
foresight of the chance that tries the pixifes- 


I sions and the themghts of men. Once tainted, 

! the corruption is over him like leprosy, and 
I every virtue vritiiere into the corresponding 
! form of vice. In Claudio it is the sametouch- 
i stone—Isabella's unconscious and misdirected 
I Itburiel-spear—^thatbringsoutthebasestforms 
I and revelations of evil. A great Jiving painter 
■ has chosen tlie moment of most pregnant iin- 
; port in the whole play—the moment when 
: CJlaudio, having heard the terms on which 
; alone life can be purchased, murmurs, “ l>eath 
i is a fearful thing,” and Isabella, not yet cer- 
i tain, yet already with the grievous fear astir 
in her, of her brothers weakness, replies, 

; “And shameil life a hateful”—it is this mo¬ 
ment that Holman Hunt brings liefoie us in 
a canvas that, like his scene from the Two 
' (ientlemeu of Verona, throw's more revealing 
light on Shake.s))eare than a world of commen¬ 
tators. Against the stained and discoloured 
wall of his dungeon, apple-blossonis and blue 
sky show’ing through the gmted window be- 
himl his delicate dishevelleil head, Claudio 
sUimls; a lute tied with re*l ribbons bangs be¬ 
side him, a spi-ay of apple-blossom lias fallen on 
: the dark garuaoits at his feet, one hand plays 
with his fetters-w'ith how significant a ges- 
: tore I—-the other hand pinches, idly affetition- 
ate, the two intense hands that Isabella has laid 
! uiKui his breast; he is thinking- -where to de- 
: bate means shame,- balancing the arguments; 
and with pondering eyes, thrusting his tongue 
towfu-ds the corner of his just-paitedlifis with 
a movement of exquisite naturalness, he halts 
in indecision: all his mean thoughts are there, 
in that gesture, in those eyes; and in the 
: w'ann and gi-ataons yoiitli of his whole aspect, 
jia.ssionateIy siqieriicial and world-loving, there 
is something of the }:iathos of tilings “sweet, 
not lasting,” a fragile, an unreasonable, an in¬ 
evitable pathos. Isaliella fronts him, an em- 
; bodied cmiscienee, all her soul in her eyes. 

Her eyes read him, plead with him, they are 
: suppliant and judge; her intense fearfulness, 
the intolerable doubt of her biother’s honour, 
i the anguish of hope and fear, shine in them 
i w'ith a light as of tears frozen at the source. 

Ill a luoTuent, with words on his lips whose 
; far-reaching imagination is stung into him and 
from him by the sliarpness of the impending 
11 
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dcAth, stoojMid below the reach 

of her eontetnpt, uttering those wonls, “Sweet 
sister, let me live!” ^ 

After all, the final word of Shakesficare in 
tixis pley is mercy; but it is a mercy which 
comes of the consciousness of our own need of 
it, and it is granted and accepted in humilia- 
ti<m. The lesson of mercy biught in the 
Merchant of Venice is bsiaed on the mutual 
blessing of its exercise, the graciousuess of 
spirit to which it is sign and seal. 

It droppcth as the gentle rain from Leaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 

It hlesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

12 


Here, the daint wliich bur fellow-tuiai has on 
(»ur commiBeratimi is the sad daim of common 
guiltiness before an absolute bar of jus¬ 
tice. » 

How would yon bo 

If He, wliich is the top of judggt^t, sboUld 
But judge you as you are? 

And is not the “ painfuhiess” which impresses 
u.s in this sombre play, due partly to this reiy 
moral, and not alone to the circumstances 
from which it disengages itself 1 For it is so 
mournful t<i think that W'e are no Wtter than 
our neighVioum. 






Dvkr.. Tur you must know, wc have vith spc-cial soul 
Elected him our alisence to supply.—lAct i. 1.17, IS.) 


MEASUEE FOE MEASUEE. 

AC'J I 


Kcknk I. An ajuirfinviit in the JJnl’c'x palace. 

Duke, Escaluk, and AttendunU, dimtcered. 

Duke. EscjiIuh! 

Kitad. lord ? 

Duke. Of govemmeiit the jirujierties to un¬ 
fold, 

Would seem in me to affect speech and dis- 
coui>ie; 

Since I am put^ to know that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists- of all Julviee 
, My strength can give you: [[then no more re- 
> mains 

i But that, to your sufficiency, as your worth 
S is able, 

' And let them work. ] The nature of our people. 
Our city’s institutions, and the terms ii 
f’or common justice, you ’re as pregnant in^ 
As art afid practice liath enriched any 


That we remember. Tliere is our commission, 



t y*Me, made. Lists, limitB. 

B Pregnant in, well acquainted witli. 


From which we would not have you warp. 
[ Esealiis kneeh and receives his commmion. 
Clall hither, 

1 say, bid coine before us Angelo. 

[Exit an AttendatU. 

What figure of us think you he w'ill bear? 

For yon must know, we have with special soul 
.Electeil him our absence to supply; 

Lent him oui' ten-or, dress’d him with our love, 
And given his deputation ■* all the organs 21 
Of our own power: what think you of it ? 

Escal. If any in Vienna lie of worth 
To undergo such ample gi-ace and honour, 

It is Lord Angelo. 

Duke. Look where he comes. 

Enter Angelo. 

An(j. Always oliedient to your grace’s will, 
I come to know your pleasure. 

Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character** in thy life, 

^ deputyship. 

i Character, i.e. writini;, the primary lenae of the 
word. J 
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T}iat to the observer doth thy liistoi-y 1 

Fully unfold. [Taihi^ the other eommUsion.^ 1 
Thyself and thy belongings so | 

Ai-e not thine own so proper, as to waste ! 
^I^self u[H»n thy virtues, tliej" on thee. ■ 

Heaven doth with us as we with torehes df», 
Not light them for themselves; for if our I 
virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike ; 

As if we had them not. Siwrits are not finely | 
toiicJi'd 

"But to line issues; riior Nature never lends ; 

f f 

,' Tlie smallest scruple of her excellence i 

'f But, like a thrifty goddess, she detennines ' 
- Herself the glory of a creditor, 40 

-iEtdli thinks and use.* But I do bend luy 
f sj)eech 

■•'To one that can my jKirt in him julvcrtise;- 
<Hold, therefore, Angelo: 

iTe ndera h{ji> eonimimou.'^ 
In our remove be thou at full ourself; 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 

Live ill thy tongue and heart : old Escalus, 

Thfuigh iinst in question,'* is thy secondary. 

Take thy commission. 

' •uu.l routes (lov'n to A otp-lo. 

Ang, Now, good my Jonl, 

Let there he some more test made of my metal. 
Before so noble ami so great a tigiire do 

Be stamp'd upon it. 

Duke. No more evasion: 

We have with a leaven’d and prejiared choice ' 
Proceeded to you; therefore take yoiii' hononr.s. 

[.\nyelo kueels and reeeiees hts co)n»u\«(iion. 
Our haste from hence is of so quick conilition 
That it prefers itself and leaves nnqnestion’d 
Matters of neeilfid value. We shall Dvrite to 
you, 

^As time and our coucernings sliall iiujuirtime, 
How it goes with us, and <lo look to know 
What doth befall you here. So, fare you w^ell: 
To the hojieful execution do 1 leave yon lio 
Of 3 'oiii- commissions. 

Any. Yet give leave, my loid, 

That we may bring yon * something on the way. 

Dtike. My haste may not admit it; 

Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

1 Use. iiiterent. * AdW-rtine, instruct. i 

3 yufKtion, coiioideratioii. : 

* living accompany ytm. j 
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.With any scrujde: your scoiie is as iiiiile own,. 
So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your tsml seems good. <^ive me your 
hand; [Angelo gii'm hu huitid to the Duke. 
I’ll privily away. 1 love the 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 70 
Their loud applausti and Aves® velteinent; 

Nor ilo I think the uum of safe discretion 
That does affect it. Once more, fare you well. 

{doing. 

Any. The heavens give safety to your pur- 
|H)sesI 

Estxd. Lejul forth and bring you back in 
bap]tines.sl 

Duke. 1 thank yrni. Fare yo»i well. [A'r/if. 
E*eal. 1 shall desire you, sir, to give me 
leave 

To liaD'e free sfK>ech with you; and it ooncenia 
me 

To lo<»k into the liottom of my place: 

A p(»wer 1 have, but of what strength and 
nature so 

I am 111 it yrt insti ncteil. 

Any. ’T is so with me. Lift us withdraw 
together. * 

Ami we inav soon onr .satisfaetion have 
Touching that point. 

EM-al. 1 ’ll wait upon your honour. 

[Kveiiut, 

fSOKSK II. .1 street. 

Ente-' lax’io and tiro Heudemeu. 

Lnein. If the duke with the other dukes 
come not to coiiqiositioii with the King of 
Hungary, why then all the duke.s fail upon ■ 
the king. 

First (ieut. Heaven grant ns its«peace, butt, 
not the King of Hungaiy’sl 
See. (tent. Amen. 

Lucio. Thou condudest like the sanctimoni¬ 
ous pirate that went to sea with the Ten 
(i'omnmndments, but scrap’d one out of the 
table. 

See. (tmt. “ Thou shalt not ateal”^ to 

Lia;io. Ay, that he nized. 

First (Je.Ht. Why, ’t was a conimq^jdmeiiY ti> . 

“ aoclamationin (Ldtlii <(r«-=^lmil). 




acTi. S«ne2. MEASURE FOE MEASURE^ Acrii gowiei 


bqnunand thfi captaiii aiid all the t-est from 
tiwii: fhiictio^^^ forth to steal. 

Tliere ’s hot a soldier of us all, that, in the 
thauksgiving Wore meht, do relish the peti¬ 
tion well that prays for jjeace. 

Sec. Gent. 1 never heard any soldier dis¬ 
like it. ' 

Awen). I) believe thee; for I think thou 
never wast where grace was said. 20 

i [aS’cc. No? a dosseii times at least. 

^ First Gent. Wliat, in metre < 

Lnc^. In any proportion or in any language. 

^ First Gent. I think, or in any religion. 
i Lur.io. Ay, why not? Gnice is giace, despite 
J of all controveiny: as, for example, thou thy- 
;;self art a wicked villain, deajnte of all grace. 

First Gent, Well, there went but a pair of 
< shears between us. 

^ Liivio. I gi’ant; as there may between the 
^lists and the velvet. Tlion art the list. :u 
■■ First Gent. And thou the velvet; thou art 
'good veivdt; thou’rt a three-pil’d piece, I j 
) warrant tjiee: I had as lief he a list of an i 
\ Englisli kei-sey, as be i»i] d, as tlu)n art jiil’d, j 
;fora French ve^^vet. Do 1 apeak feelingly now? | 
^ Lufio. I think tlion <l»st; and, indeed, with i 
^luost VKiinful feeling of thy speech: 1 will, out i 
/ot thine own confession, learn to begin thy | 
^health; but, whilst I live, forget to drink i 
[after thee. ,jo i 

[ F\rst Gent. 1 think I have done myself ^ 
[wrong, have I not? 

; Sei\ Gent. Ves, that thoii hast, whether thou 
art tainted or free. 

^ Lxum, Behold, behold, wdiere Madam Miti- i 
[gation conies! I have jnnvhas’d as many j 
I diseases under her roof as come to— 

[ Sec. Gent. T«j what, 1 piuy ? 

[ Lncio. .Tjiidge. 4 ;» 

) Sec. Gent. To three thousand dolours * a year. 

[ First Gent. Ay, and more. 

1 Jjucio. A, French crowui nuu'e. 

J First Gent. Thou art always figuring diseases 
^in me; but thou art full of erroi” I am sound. 

[ ^ticio Nay, not as one would say, healthy; 
^but so soi^nd as things that are hollow: thy 
5bones are hollow; impiety has wade a feast 
^of thee.] 

• .^ • 

• Dolmnn, 1411 obvious pun dii dolours and dollars 


AViter Mistrbm OvEBDONB, 

First Gent. Hoiv now! which of yoiir hips 
has the most profound sciatica? so 

Mrs. Ov. Well, well; there’s one yonder 
arrested and carried to prison was worth fivi' 
thousand of you all. 

See. Gent. Who’s tliat, I pray thee? 

Mrs. Ov. Marry, sir, that’s Claudio, Signior 
Claudio. 

First. Gent. Claudio to prison! ’tis not 
so. 

Mrs. Ov. Nay, but I know ’tis so; I saw 
liim arrested; saw him canit^ away; and, 
which is more, within these three days his 
bead to be chopp’d off. 70 

haeio. But, after all this fooling, I would 
not have it so. Art thou sui-e of this? 

Mrs. Ov. I a'm too sure of it: and it is for 
getting Madam .Julietta with child. 

Lvcio. Believe me, this maybe: he promis’d 
to meet me two horn’s since, and he was ever 
precise in promise-keejiing. 

See. Gent. Besides, you know, it draws 
s.)methiug near to the sfieech we had to such 
a piu’pose. 

First Gent. But, most of all, agreeing with 
the proclamation. si 

Lncio. A way! let’s go leani the truth of it. 

[Ab 'emit Lutrio and Gentlemen. 
Mrs. Ov. Thus, wliat with the war, what 
with the sweat, what with the allows, and 
wliat with povert}-, 1 am custom-shrunk. 

Enter Pompey. 

How now! w’hat’s the new’s with you? 

Pom. Yonder man is wirried to ju’ison. 

[[J/y’.t. Op. Well; what has he done? ,l 

Pmn. A w'oman. k 

Mrs. Ov. But what’s his offence ? 90 / 

Pom. Gi'oping for tnjuts in a jieculiar®' 
river. ] 

Mrs. Or. What, is there a maid with cUild 
by him ? 

Pom. No, but there’s a woman with maid 
by him. You have not heaid of the procla- 
luatio]!, have you? 

Mrs. Ov. What proclamation, man? 

/'eciftmr, {.p. belonging to an individual. 
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ACT I. Seene it. 

AJl houses ill the wiburbs of Vienna 
must pluck’d down, lOO 

! X. Mi' 9> Ov, And what shall liecome of those 
in the city? 

Pom. They sliall stand for seed: they had 
gone down too, but that a wise burgher put 
/ in for them. 


ACT 1. Scw>e 8; 

Mr». Ov. But shall all our hotisesof resKirt in) 
the suburbs be pull’d down ?. i 

Pom. To the ground, mistress.') > 

Mrs. Ov. Why, here’s a cliauge indeed in the 
commonwealth! What shall become of lue? 

PoMk (yome; fearnot you: ^ood counsellors 
lack no clients: though you change your place. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



Clattd. Fellow, wby diwt thou «how me thus to the worUI? Bcnr me to iirisoii, where I aui eominittcJ.- IAet i. i!. JlU'Idl,. 


you need not change your trade; 1 ’ll be your 
tapster still. Couiagel there will be pity 
taken on you: you tliat have worn yoiir eye.s 
almost out in the service, you will be con¬ 
sider’d. \IjOud voices heard v-ithout. 

Mrs. Ov. "W'liat’s t<jdo here, Tliouias tapster? 
let's withdraw'. 

Pom. Here comes Signior (llaudio, led by 
the provost to pristui; and there’s Madam j 
Juliet. [Exeunt. 

Enter Provost, Clavdio, Juliet, oiul 
Offivxrs. 

(Jktad. Fellow, why dost thou show me thus 
to the world? Bear me b) prison, where I am 
committed. 121 


Prov. I <l<.» it not in evil disposition, 

But from LovjI Angelo by special charge. 

Claml. Thus can the demigwi Authority 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight 
The w'orda of beav'en:—on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, so; yet still *t is just. ^ 

lle-euter IjUCIO and tino (Jentlemm. 

L)mo. Why, how now, Claudio! whence 
comes this restraint? 

Claud. From too much liberty, my Luoto, 
liberty: * 

As surfeit is the father of much fast, iso 
So every scojie^ by the immoderate use ^ 

1 Scope, liceiuui. 
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Tunis to restraint. Our niitures do pursue, 
like luts that ravin* down their prof>er=* bane, 
A thirsty eviij and when we drink we die. 

Lucio. if I could speak so wisely under an 
arrest, 1 would send for certain of rny credi- 
ton»: and yet? fo say the truth, I had as lief 
have the foppery of freedom jis the morality of 
imprisonment. What s thy offeiu»*, Claudio? 
Claud. What but to speak of would offend 
again. i40 

Xuem What, is’t murder I 
ClatAi. Na 
Lucio. Lechery? 

Claud. Call it so. 

Prov. Away, sir! you must go. 

Claud. One word, good friend. Lucio, a 
word with you. [Tahm him aside. 

Lucio. A hundred, if they 11 do you jiuygood. 
Is lechery so look’d after ! 

CUiml. Thus stands it witli me;—ujion a 
true contrAc-t 

I got possession oi Jidietta’s b»id: i.io 

You know the lady; she is fast my wife, 

Save that we do tlie denunciation^ lack 
Of outward itr^r: this we ciiine not to, 

Only for projKigatioiC ofca dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends; 

From wliomwe tJioughtit meet to hide our love 
Till time IjimJ made them for us. But it chances 
Tlie stealth of our mast uiiitual entertaininent 
Witli character too gro.ss is writ on .Tuliet. 
Lucio. With child, perhaps!' 

Claud. Uuhap])ily, even so. 

And the new' deputy now for the duke— 
Whether it lx; the fault and glimpse of ne\i'- ■ 
; ness, ui-.» 

•:Or whether that the body public he 
•; A hoi’se whei-eon the governor doth ri(h;, 

^Wlu), newlj^ in the seat, that it may know 
can command, lets it straight feel the spur; 

< Whether the tyranny be in liis place, 

' Or ill his eminence that tills it up, 

‘T stagger in;—but this new governor] 

Awakes me all the eiu'olled penalties iTO : 
Which have, like unscour’d armour, hung by ; 
the wf 11 

St) long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, , 

J r^enouBly de)?our. ® Proper, own, 

» Denunciation, formal declaration. 

* Propagation, augmentation. . 

VOL. X. 


I And none of fbedibeen ivorii; And, for a name, 
j Now puts the drow’sy and neglected ,a<rt 
1 Freshly on me:—’t is surely for a name, 

I Lucio. 1 warrant it is: and thy head stands 
! so tickle '^ on thy shoulders, tliat a milkmaid, 

; if she be in love, may sigh it off. Send after 
, the duke, and ap{)eal to him. 

Claud. I have done so, but lie’s not tp be 
found. ISO 

I prithee, Lucio, do me this kind service: 

This day my sister should the cloister enter 
And there receive her approbatiion: 

Acquaint her with the danger of my sbite; 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy; hid herself assay him: 

1 have great hope in that; for in her youth 
There is a pn>ne‘* and speechless dialect, 

Such as move inen; beside, she hath prosper¬ 
ous art 

Wilt'll sJie will phiy Avith reason and discourse, 
And well she can pereuade. i»l 

Lucio. I pray she may; as well for tlie 
encouragement of the like, which else would 
stand under grievous imposition, as for the 
enjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry 
shoultl he thus foolishly lost at a game of tick- 
tack.^ I ’ll to her. 

Claud. I thank you, go(Kl friend Lucio.: 

[Provost advances. 
Lucio. Within two hours. 

('laud. Come, officer, away! [Kveutd. 

iScENK Ill. The mtrawic to a nioivoMcry. . 

Enter Dvku and F'riar Thomas. 

Duke. No, holy father; throw' away that 
thought; 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
f^n pierce .'i ci'miplete bosom. Why I desire 
thee 

Tt> give me secret harbour, hath a purjxise 
More gi-ave ami Wrinkled tlian the aims and 
ends 

Of burning youth. 

Fri. T. 'May your grace speak of it ? 

Duke. My holy sir, none better knows than 
you 


s riVWp, ticklish. appealing. 

' I'iek-tark. a sort of backganiinoii (French, teic-trae). 
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ACT I. Wcene 4. 


HoW I liave ever lovVJ the E^e remov’d 
And held in idle price to haunt {lesemblies, 
Where youth, and cost, and witless braveiy* 
keeps. 10 

I have deliver’ti to Ixmi Angelo, 

A man of stricture and linn abstinence, 

My alwolute powei- and phuje here in Vienna, 
And he supposes me traveU’d to Poland; 

For so I liave strew’d it in tiie eominon ear. 
Ami so it is receiv’d. Now, pious sir, 

You will demand of me why 1 do this/ 

Fri. T. (iladly, niy loj'd. 

Jhdv. We have strict statutes and most 
biting laws, 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong 
weeds, 20 

Which for this fourteen ycims we have let slip; 
Even like an o’ergrown lion in a cave. 

That goes not out to [trey. Nc»w, as fond 
fathers, 

Having bound up the thi'eateuing twigs of 
biicli, 

<.>ul> h) stiek it in tbeir children’s sight 
For terror, not to use, in time the iv«l's 
More mock’d than fear’d; so our deta-ees, 
iJeail to indiction, to theinselv»*s aiv dead, 
And lilierty plucks ju-sticc by the nose; -jo 
The baby beats the nurse, ami t|uite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Fri. T. It rested in y(.tur giace 

To iinhtose this tied-u]> justice when yon 
pleas’d: 

And it in vournoi’e dreadful would have seem’d 
Than in Lord Angelo. 

D-uhi. 1 do fear, ttto dreadful; 

Sith* ’t WfiH my fault to give the people scope, 
T would be my ty ranny tostrike and gall them 
For what .1 bid them do: for we bid this Ije 
done, 

When evil deeds have tbeir [)ermissive pas,s, 
And not the [tunhshment. Therefore, indeed, 
my father, 

1 have on Angelo imjsts’d the office; 4<» 

Who may, in the ambu.sli of my )iame, .strike 
liome, 

And yet my nature never in tlie liglit, 

To do it slaiuler. And to behold his swav, 

I will, as’t were a brother of your order, 


! Visit both prince and people: therefore, I 
I prithee, 

I Supply me with the habit, and instiyict hit? 

: How I may formally in person bear’ 

Like a true friar. More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall rdhder you; 

Only, this one: Lord Angelo is precis; 
Stands at a guaiti with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood Hows, his appetite 

Is mure to breail than stone: hence sliall wesee, 
If jx)wer cliaiige purpose, what ourseemers be. 

[JSxeunt. 

ScKNji IV. A nunnery. 

Enter IsuVMKli.a and Fuancisca. 

hah. And have ymi imns no further privi¬ 
leges / 

Fran. Are not these large enough? 

Imh. Yes, truly: I s[)eak not as desiring 
more; 

But rather wi.shin}i a more strict restraint 

the sisterluMMi, the votariste of Saint 
(!lare. 

Lveio. Hoi Peace Ijt! in thispbee! 

hah. sWlko’s tfiat which calls? 

Fran. It is a man's voice. Gentle Isabella, 
Turn you the key, and know htsbu.Hiiu‘.ssof him; 
You may, I may not: y<in are yet unsworn. 
When you have vow’d, y«m must not speak 
wdth men lo 

But in the j)resence of the pi-ioi-ess: 

Then, if you sj^eak, you must not show ypur 
face; 

Or, if you. show your face, you must not S[)ea4i:. 

[Ludo calht again vntftin. 
He calls again; 1 pray you, answei- him. 

{Exiii 

Imh. Peace and prosperity! Who is’t that 
calls? 

Enter IjItcio. 

Lyr.u>. Hail, virgin, if you be,—as those 
cheek-roses 

Proclaimyouarenoless! CanyoHSOstead^isie 
As bring me to the sight of Isal)ella, 

A novice of this place, and the fair sister 
To her unliappy brother Claudio? 20 


1 Bravery, finery. 


18 


- Sith. Blnce. 


» Bear, Itelinve. 


* Stead, help. 




ACT L Stien# 4. 


MEAStJEE FOE MEASUBfe 


ACT I. Smi* t: 


h<xb. Why “h^r ualiapjjy l»«»ther ” ? let me 
ask, 21 

The rather for I now must make ^ou know 
I am tliat Isabella and his sister. 

Lucio. Gei^tl^ and fair, your brotlier kindly 
greets you: 

Not to be weary with you, h( 4 ’s in prison. 


Jeab. Woe ifiei foi* 

Lwfio. For that which, if myself might be 
his judg^ 

He should receive his punishment in thanks: 
He hath got his friend with child. 

Imh. Sir, make me not your story.* 


Lttcio. 


’Tis true. 



iucii/. All hope is Rolls, 

Unless you have the grave by your fair prayer 
To soft™ AiiRelo,—(Ai:t i. 4. 67-fiB.) 


I would not—though ’tia my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
Tongue farfrom heart—play with all virgiusso: 
d[ hold youfia a tiling ensky’d and sainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 
And to be talk’d with in .sincerity, 

As with a saint. 

Jmb. You do blaspheme the good in mock¬ 
ing me. 

Ibucio. Do not lielieve it. Fewness and 
truth,^’t is thus: 

C Your brother and his lover have embrac’d: 

> l owr mtory, i«. your Jfest. 

* Femhm and truth, i.e. brieBy »nd truly. 


As these that feed grow full, as blossoming^ 
time 41 ? 

That from the seedness the liai'e fallow brings) 
To teeming foison,^ even so her plenteous womb 5 
Expresseth his full tilth* and husbandry.] J 
/sab. Some one with child by him ? My 
cousin Juliet ? 
iMcio. Is she your cousin ? 

Isah. Adoptedly; as scbixil-maids cliange 
their names 

By vain though apt affection. 

Lucio. She it is. 

Jsah. O, let him marry her. 

s ii’ouon, pleuty. ‘ TtUh, tillage. 
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ACT I. ^oeiM i. MEASUBE EOB iMEASUBE. act ii. Sceue i. 


Lueio. This is the poiiit. 

The duke is veiy strangely gone from hence; 
Bore many gentlemen, myself being one, 5i 
In band and hope of jiction: but we do learn 
By those that know the very nerves of state, 
His giving-out were of an infinite distance 
From his true-meant design. Ujxm his place. 
And with full line of his authority, 

Governs Lord Angelo; a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 
The wantiin stings and motions of the sense, 
J[But dotli rel)ate* and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. 3 
He—to give fear to use^ and liberty, ca 
Which have for long run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions—^hath pick’d out an .-ict, 
Under whose heavy sense your hmther’s life 
Falls into forfeit; he arrests him on it; 

And follows close the rigour of the statute, 
To make hint an example. All liujte is gone. 
Unless you have the grace by your fair prayer 
I’o soften Angelo; and that’s my pith of busi¬ 
ness 

’Twixt yon and your jtoor brother. to 

Imb. Doth he .so seek his life ? 


XwcMj. Has ceusui^d^ him 

Already; and, as I hear,, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

Jmh. Alas, what poor ability’s in me 
To do him gf>od ? , , 

Liicut. Assay the power you luive. 

iMib. My jtower! Alas, I doubt - 
Lmut. Our doubts are traitom, 

And make us lose the good we oft might vfin 
i By fearing to attempt. Go to Lo^ Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maid^s sue, 
Men give like gods; but when they vi'eep and 
kneel, 8l 

All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe* them. 
hah. I ’ll see what I can do. 

Ltino. But sfxjeilily. 

Imh. I will about it straight; 

No longer staying but to give the mother*' 
Notice of my attair. 1 humbly tlmuk you: 
Commend me to ruy bix>ther: soon^at night® 

I ’ll send him certain woixi of my sucttess, 
Lut'Ao. I take my leave of you. 

/.lafc. Good sir, :*dieu. 


ACT JL 


ScENK. I. A hall in Aia/do'if hoanr. 

Ak'gelo, Escalus, and aJaatice; Pruvost^ 
Officers and AttcMlunts in iraitinff hchind. 

Av{f. We must not make a scarecrow of the, 
law, 

Setting it up to fear^ the l>irds of prey, 

‘And let it keep one sha])e, till custfiiu make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Eacal. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 

Than fall, and bruise to death. Alas, this 
gentleinau. 

Whom I would save, had a most noble father! 
Let but your honour know, 

W^hom I believe to be most .strait in virtue, 


) Rthate, abate, flatten, make dull. 

Cewswr'd, sentenced. 

» The mother. i.e. the prioress. 
Soon at night, this very night. 

20 


s lT»e, custom. 
* Owe, have. 

T J''ear, aAright. 


That, in the working of your own afiections, 
Had time coher'd witli place, or place with 
wisiiing, 11 

Or that the resolute acting of our bltsMl 
Could have iittain’t] the efletd; of your own 
purpose, 

Whether you had not sometime in your life 
Err’d in this point which iiow‘ you censure him, 
And pull’d the law upon you. • ir 

Auff. ’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalns, 
Another thing to fall. [I not deny, 

The jury, ]:>assing on the prisoner’s life, w ; 
May in the swoni twelve have a tliief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What’s o^n^ 
made to justice, ( 

That justice seizes; what knows tllfe Law ^ 
That thieves do pass on thieves? ’'r is veiy^’ 
pregnajit,* , * i 


* /'rcj/iMon, evident 



ACT It. Scene J. 


MEASURE FQR MEASUSfe 


ACT U. Scene t. 


/5Elte jewel tlifit we find, we stoop and take’t, 
fBecause we see it; but what we do not see . 

< VTe tread upon, and never think of it. ][ 

You may not so extenuate his otfence 
For* I have had such faults; but rather tell me, 
When 1, thsft {ensure him, do so offend, 20 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Sir, he must die, 

P^Kid, Be it as your wisdom will. 

Ang. ‘ Where is the provost ? 

Prov. [A.dvanciHg'] Here, if it like your 
Lonoflr. 

Ang. See that Oaudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrovr morning: 

Bring him his confessoi^ let him be prepsir’d ; 1 
Foi‘ tlnit’s the utmost (rf his pilgrimage. 

Provost. 

PJsi'fJtl. \Askle\ Well, heaven forgive him I 
and forgive us sdl! 

f [ Some rise by sin, and sc)me by virtue fall; 
Some run from breaks of ice, and answer none; 
And some condemned for a" faidt alone.] 40 

Enter Elbow, and Oarers vdth Fhoth and 
Pomp IS Y. 

• . 

Elb. Come, bring thtun away: if t'iese be 
good people in a. oommonwe.al that do nothing 
but use their abuses in common huusass, 1 know 
no law: bring them away. 

Any. How now, sir! What s your name? 
and what’s the matter? 

Elh. If it plesise your honour, I am the [wor 
duke’s constable, and my name is Elbow: 1 
<lo leim upon justice, sir, and do bring in here 
befom your good honour two notorious bene¬ 
factor. 50 

Ang. Benefactor I Well; what benefactors 
are they? are they not malefactors? 

Elh. If it ple.-ise your lionour, I know not 
w^ell what they are; but precise villains they 
are, tliat I am sure of; and void of all prefaii- 
ation in the world that gfHxi Christians ought 
to have. 

Esral. This comes off well; here’s a wise 
officer. 

Ang. to; what quality are they of? 
Elbow is your mime? why dost thou not sjwak, 
EU>ow? 00 


Foot, He cwinot, sir; he *8 oiit at elbow. 

WJtot are you, air? 

JK6. He, sirl a tapster, air; parcel*-bawd; 
one that serves a bad woman ; whose house, 
sir, was, as they say, pluck'd down in the sub- 
mrbs; and now she professes a hot-house,* 
which, I think, is a very ill house too. 

Escal. How know you that? 

Elh. My wife, sir, whom I detest before 
heaven and your honour,— 70 

Emd. How! thy wife! 

Elh. Ay, sir; whom, I thank heaven, is an 
honest woman,— 

Etoal. Dost thou detest her therefore? 

Elb. I say, sir, 1 will detest myself also, as 
well as she, that this house, if it be not a1 
Ijawd’s house, it is pity of her life, for it] is a) 
naughty house. 78 

Esaal. How dost thou know Biat, constable? 

PUh. Murry, sir, by my wife; who, if she 
had been a woman cardinally giveii, might 
have Iwen accus’d in forni«ition, adultery, and 
all unclelliiliii(‘ss there. 

Escal. By the woman’s means? 

Elb. Ay, sir, by Mistress Oveitlone’s means: 
but {IS she spit ill his face, [pointing to Frothi 
so she defied him. 

Pom. Sir, if it ]ilease your honour, this is 
not .so. 

Elb. Prove it liefore these varlets here, thou 
honourable man; prove it. 

PJscal. [To Angelol Do you hear hf»w he mis¬ 
places? 90 

Piy^i. Sir, slie came in great "with child ; 
and longing, saving your honour’s reverence, 
for stew'’d pnuies; sir, we had but two in the 
house, which at that very distant time stood, 
as it were, in a fruit-dish, a dish of some three¬ 
pence; your honours have seen such dishes; 
tliey are not China dishes, but very good 
dishes,— 

Escal. Go to, go to: no matter for the dish, 
sir. 98 ‘ 

Pmn. No, indeed, sir, not of a pin; you are 
tlierein in the right: but to the point. As I 
say, this Mistress Elbow, being, as I say, with 
child, and being great-bellied, and longing, as 
I said, for prunes; and having but two in i^ie 


I For, becaiisM). 


A. oiiu. 


» Parcel, part. 
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* Hot-hiuse, bagnio. 




ACT IF. Boeue 1. 


MEASUEE FOB MEASUEE. 


ACT n. S<wiw 1. 


dish, ais X ssml, Master Froth here, this very ; 
man, having oaten the i-est, as I said, and, jw ; 
I say, paying for them very honestly"; for, as I 
you know. Master Froth, I could not give you ! 
three-pence again. 

Froth. No, indeed. 

Pmu Very well; you being tlien, if you l)e ; 
remeinlier’d, cratrkiug the stones of the fore- 
said prunes,— iii ^ 

Froth. Ay, so I did indeed. j 

Pim. Why, very well; I telling you then, if ! 
you be rememberM, that such a one and such i 
a one were past cure of the thing you w'ot of, 
unless they kept very gocal diet, us J told you, - 

Froth. All this is tnie. 

Porn. Why', very well, then,— us 

E^cal. Come, you Jire a tedious fool: to the 
purjKjse. What w.'is dtine to EIIhiw’s wife, 
that l)e hath cau.se to complain off Come me 
to wliat wjiS done to her. 

P(i.:i. Sir, youi' honour cannot come to that 
yet. 

No, sir, nor I mean it not. 

Po.i'i. Sir, but you shall cmne to it, by your 
honour’s leave. A inl, I )»eseech you, look into 
Master Fioth here, sir; a juan of foinvcorr 
jjouiid a year; whost* fathci- <lit-d at Halhov- 
iiuis: —wJis’t not at Hallowmas, Master Froth ? 

Froth. All-hallond eve. i;5u 

Pom, Why,very well; 1 hope here be iniths. 
He, .sir, .sitting, as I .say, iu a lower chair, ‘ sir; 

—’t was in the Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, 
yon have a delight to sit,- have j'ou not ? 

Froth. 1 have so; because it is an o|)en 
room, and good for winter. 

Pom. Why, very well, then; T. hope here 
be truths. 

Ang. This will last out a night in Kussia, 
When nights are longest there: I’ll take my 
leave, i4o 

And leave you to the heai-iiig of the cause; 
Hoping you ’ll find good cause to whip them all. 

E»cal. I think no less. Good morrow to 
your lordship. \Exit Angelo. 

Now, sir, come on: what was done to Elbow’s 
wife, once more? 

Pom. Once, sir! there was nothing done to 
her once. 


Fib. I beseech you, sir, ask him what tltis 
man did to my wife. „ 

Ponu I beseecli your honour, ask me.' iso 
JSscal. Well, sir; what did this gendeman 
to her? 

Pom. I beseech you, sir, looks'll this gentle¬ 
man’s face. Good Master Froth, look u|)ou his 
honour; ’tis for a good purpose. Doth your 
honour mark his face? 

Fsral. Ay, air, very well. 

Pom. Nay, I beseech you, mark it well. 
Fsml. Well, I do so. ' 

Pom. Doth your honour see,any harm in 
his face ? l«o 

E»ml. Why, no. 

/V/H. 1 ’ll be supposefl- upon a book, his 
face i.s the worst thing about him. (iood, then; 
if ins face be the worst thing about him, how- 
could Master Frotli do the constable’s wife 
any hanm? 1 would know’ that of your 
honour. 

Escot. He s iu the right. ( Vuistably, w’hat 
say you to it? Uis 

/'Jlh. First, an it like yon, the house is a 
resfW'ctetl house; next, this is a reg|)ected fellow; 
and hi.s ini.stress is a ncspected W'onuin. 

Pom. By this hand, sir, his wife is a more 
respectefl jMU‘.son tlian any of ns all. 

Efb. ^'a^lt;t, thoti best; thou best, wicked 
varlet! the time is yet vo cfune, that sljo was 
ever respected with man, woman, or child. 

P*nii. Sir, she wa.s respected with him l>e- 
fore he married with her. 

Esatf. Whicli is the wiser here ? Justice 
or .Ini(piity ? Is thi.s true i iSl 

Elh. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet I O thou 
wicked Hannibal 1 I respected with her before 
I was married to l»er 1 If ever I was respected 
with her, or she with me, let not yoiy woi-sbip 
think me the poor duke’s officer. Prove tliiai, 
thou wdeked HanniK'il, or I ’ll have mine 
iiction of battery on thee. 

Euml. If be took you a box o’ the ear, you 
might have your action of slander too. iflo 
Elh. Marry, I thank your good worship 
it. What is’t your worship’s pleasure I shall 
do with this wicked caitiff? 

Escvil. Truly, officer, because he hath seme 

'•r 


> A l&mr chair, i.e. an easy-ctiair. 
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•J fiujijumd, i.c. deposed. 


















acti!. sc«wi. measure FOK measure. act ii. Swue l 


bifeuces in him that thou wouldst disciovor if 
thou couldsi^ let him continue in his courses 
till thou knpwest what they are. 

JElh. Marry, I tliank your worship for it. 
Thou seest, thou wicked varlet, now, what’s 
come upon tJtiou art to continue now, 
thou quartet; thou art h* coiitimie. 201 

AV-4 [Tn Froth"] Whci-e were you born, 
friend ?. ’ [/*om/>c;y pmhe» Froth forw'ird. 

/VoMi Here in Vienna, sir. 

FmiL Ai'e you of fourscore pounds a year/ 
/VbfA^ Yes, an’t plca.se you, sir. 

F/tC(U. So. \To Pompcy] Wiiat trade arc. 
you of, sir? [Froth tjaU hvJdnd Pompeij. 

Porn. A tajjster; a poor widow’.s bip.ster. 
Kmif. Your mistress’ name / 

Pom. Mistre-ss (Overdone. 

Emil. Hath slie had any more than one 
husbund'/ uii 

Pom. Nine, sir; Ovenlone by the hist. 
EmiL Nine I < -onie hitlier to me, Mtister 
Froth. [PothfU’t/ pa«h.i;g Froth o.rrostt to Esoaim^ 
Master Froth, I would not have you ac¬ 
quainted with tap.sters: tlicy will draw you, 
Master Froth, and you will hano them. Get 
you jjone, and ict me ht»ar no more of you. 

Froth. I thank ymir worship. For mine 
own part, I never tsome into any i‘o(»ui in a 
taphouse, but I am drawn in. 220 

EtK'al. Well, no more of it, Ma.st.er Froth; 
farewell. [Exit E'roth^ Pompci fnisJdug him 
off.] Ck»me you hither to me, master tapster. 
What ’a your name, inaster taiwlcr ? 

Pom. [Admneiiig] I’omjiey. 

E-scttl. [ Wliat else ? 

Pom. Bum, sir. 227 

Escal. Ti'oth, and your bum is the greate.st 
thing about you; so that in tlie beastliest sense 
you are Pompey the (treat. Fouijiey, you arc 
f partly a bawd, Pompey, howsoever you colour 
- it in lieing a tapster, are you not? come, tell 
me true: it shall be the better for you. 

Pom. Truly, sir, I am a poor jfellow that 
W'ould live. 

• E«cal.. How’ would you live, Pomjiey? by 
^being a«l>awd? What do you think of the 
trade, Pompey ? is it a lawful trade? 

! Ptmi. If the law would allow it, sir. 239 
J Eaeal. ftut the law will not allow it, Pom- 
!pey; nor it shall not be allow’d in Vienna. 


j Pbwi; Does your worship mean to geld and^ 
I splay* all tire youUi of the city? / 

I Emil. No, i^im^y. \ 

Pom. Truly, sir, in my poor opinion, they ■' 
will to’t, then. If your worship will take?; 
order for the drabs and tJie knaves, you need? 
not to fear the bawds. 248? 

Escal. There are pretty orders beginning, I; 
can tell you: it i.s but heitding and hanging. ;; 

Pom. If you head and liang all that offend ’ 
that way but for ten year together, you ’ll be; 
glafi to give out a commission for more heads: 
if this law hold in Vienna ten year, I’ll rent 
the fairest house iu it after® three-pence a J 
bjiy:’ if you live to see this come to jiass, sayj 
Pompey told you so. 257 ^ 

Emd. I'hauk you, good Pompey; and, iU) 
requital of your prophecy, hark you:—^^3 I ad- i 
vise you, let me not find you liefore me again 
upon any complaint whatsoever; [[no, not for^ 
dwelling where you do:] if I do, Pompey, 1; 
shall beat you to your tent, and prove a shrew'd 
Gicsar to you; iu yilaiii dealing, Pompey, I 
sliall have you wdiijit: so, for this time, Pom- 
pt*\, fare you well. 

Pool. 1 thank your w'orship for your good 
counsel; but I sliall follow' it as the 

flo.sli and fortune .sliall laitter deteniiine. 

Whip me! No, no; let carman Avhij) his jatle; 
The valiant heart a not whipt out of Ids trade. 

[E.rit. 

Emd. Come hither to me. Master EUkiw'; 
come hither, master constable. [EUnm od- 
■raiiois.] How long have you been in this 
place of constable ? 

Eth. Seven year and a htilf, sir. 

Emtl. I thought, by your reiwHiiess in the 
office, vou had continued in it some time. 
You sav, seven vears together ? 

Elh. And a lialf, sir. 278 

Emd. A las, it hath lieen great pains to you! 
They do you wrong to put you so oft upon’t: 
are there not men in your W'aiai sufficient to 
seive it ? 

Ell>. Faith, sir. few of any wit in such 
mattt'rs: as they are chosen, they are glad to 
choose m<! for them; 1 do it for some piece of 
: money, and go through with all. 

I 1 S’ptoj/, t.e. spay, custrste. 

! * A/ter, at the rate of. » See note 67. 
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ACT It. Settee 1 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. A(jt tl. 2. 


Look yon bring iiie in tl>e names; of , 
ftoibe aix or seven, the most sufficient of your i 

■parish.' ' ' 'j 

Mb, To your worship's house, sir ? j 

Eaoal. To my house. Fare you well. [TKa't j 
:^wir.] What's o’clock, think you ? 290 

tlutt. Eleven, sir. 

Ettccd. I pray you home tofliiinei’ with me. 
Just. I humbly thank you. 

Meal. It grieves me for thedeathof Claudio; 
But there ’.s no remenly. 

•lust. Lonl Angelo i.s severe. 

Hgcal. It is but ueeilful: 

Meivy is not itself, that oft looks so; 

Paixlon is still the nurse of second woe: 

But yet,—jM)or Claudio I There is no remedy. 
0>me, sir. [RriWit. 

ScKNB II. Another room in the same. 

Miter Pkov0.ST ntiii a Serraat. 

. Serv. He’s hearing of a cause; he will come 
straight; 

I ’ll t»dl him of y»>u. 

I'i'uv. Pmy yon, ib^. \Kvit .Sovv/nt.] I ’ll 
kjiow 

His pleasure; may be he’ll relent. Ala.s, 

He hath but as otfended in a dream! 

All sects, all ages smack of this vice; and he 
To die for’t! ' 

Enter Axgklo. 

Antf. Now, wdiat 's the matter, piovost? 

Is it your will Claudio sliall die to- i 
. nioiTow ? 

Art.g. Did not I tell thee yea ? laulst thou ! 
not order ? ! 

Wliy dost thou ask again ? 

Proi\ Ijest I might be bxi rash: 

Under your gotjd correction, I have seen, 10 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom. 

Go to; let that be mine; 

Do you your office, f>r give up your place. 

And you shall well Ihj sfKir’d. | 

Prov. I crave your honour’s jardon. 

What shall Ik; done, .sir, with the groaning 
Juliet? 

She’s very near her hour. 

An^. Dis{)ose of her ! 

I’o some more titter place; and that wi th s|)eed. i 
ii4 




Sern. Here is the sistdr oftlie inau cotulemn?! 
Desires accOTs to you. 

.dw/. ’Hath he a sister? 

Prov. Ay, my good loiii; « #'ery virtiious 
maid, . 20 

And ti> be shortly of a sisterhood, 

If not already. 

Ari^. Well, let her l>e auimitted. 

[Meit Servant. 

See you the fornicatress be remov’d:-’' • 

Let her have needful, but not larish, means; 
There sliall be Older for’t. 


Enter I.SABELIJI and Lvcio. 


Pror. Save your honour! 

[Ofixinff to retire. 
Auff. Stay a little while. [Proroe? wM- 
droirx .] —-[ 7V) habdUt\ 

You’re welcome: what’s your will? 

[Litrio gtm to Intfk of stage, 
hah. I am a woefid suitor to yourliouour, 
Please but your honour beiir me. 

A ny. Well; wliat’s your suit? 

Jsah. I'here is a vii^ji! that nill.st 1 do abhor, 
And most desire should meet tlie blow of 
justice; 30 

For which 1 would not j>leiul, Vait that I must; 
For which I must not jilcad, but that I am 
At war ’twixt will and v'ill not. 

Any. Well; the matter? 

Jnah. I hav<‘ a brother is coudeinn’d to die; 

I do hcseecn you, let it be his fiiult,’ 

And not my lirother. 

l^Pror. [Ask/cJ Heaven give thee moving^ 
graces! 3 ) 

Any. (’ondemn the fault, and not the actor 
of it? 

Why, every fault ’e coudemu’d ere it lie done; * 
Mine were the very cijiher of a function, .ss 
To line® the faults wli^se fine stands in recoixl, 
And let go by the actor. 

hab. O just but severe law! 

I bad a brother, then.—Heaven keep yoiv 
honour! \ltetiring. Lveio co^» down 
and meets her. 

..... ‘ ■"'■■■... 

1 llis fault, ie. liiti ruuH tbut is eotiilcintied. 

‘■i Fine, imnish. 







fcr II. Seem 1 - ; MEAStTKE EGE 

^cw. Qive’t not o’er 

so: to entreat him; 43 

You are tooo(4d; if rfiould need a pin, 

Ypo ooaid not wEh more tame a tongue desire 


MEAStlBE.,, A(si;. ii.; 

[Ad^k^^ rofp^y jlo Jnjg^lo] Must 
'he;ne«i|s'diet''^'' 

An£f. Maiden, no remedy. 

/gabi Y^; I do think that you might pardon 

■^■■'■him, '■■' ■; 


it:' 

To himi 1 say. 


And neither heaven nor man ^eve at tilte 
merej', 50 



An//. 1 will not do ’r. 

/gab. But «in you, if you would I 

An//. Jjook, what I will not, that I cannot do. 
/gab. But might you do’t, and do the world 
no w'rong, 

^f so your Iteart were touch’d with that re¬ 
mote* 

As mine is to him ? 

A7iff. He’s sentenc’d: ’t i.s too late. 

Lucio. [Aside to Jsabelld\ Y'ou ju-e too cold. 
dsah. Too late! why, no; 1, that do s{)eak 
a w'ord, 

hfay call it back again. Well, Itelieve this, 
No cftemony that to great ones longs,® 69 

1 Jlemorte, pitjr, 


Not the king’s enwn nor the deputed sword, 
The lUiU'shal’s truncheon nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them w'itli one half so good a grace 

As merev does. 

•< 

If he hati been jis yon, and you tie he, 

Youw'ould liave slipj >’d 1 ike liim; but li.e,likeyou, 
Would not have been so stem. 

Aiiff. Pray you, be gone. 

Isab. I M'ould to heaven I had your potency, 
And yon w’ere Isabel! should it then be thus| 
No; I would tell what’t were to be a judge, 
Awl what a prisoner. 

[Aside to ImlmUd] Ay, touch him;< 
there’s the vein. 3 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 
And you but waste your words. 
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s Lwf/g, Iwlniijrji. 













ACT II. Soeite 2. MEASUBE 1X)R MEASURE. ait II. Svene 1 


/$a6. Alats alas! 

: .Why, all lihe souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have tf»ok 
Found out the remedy. How would you he, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are ? O, think on tluit; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lij)8, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you oonteut, fair maid; 

It is the law, not I condemn your lirother; 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my sou. 

It should l)e thus with liini: he must die to¬ 
morrow. 82 

/*«&. To-morrow I O, that 's sudden I S}>are 
liim, spare liiin! 

/He 'S not prejar’d for tleath. [[ Even for oiu- 
kitchens 

'We kill the fowl of season.' sliall we serve 

■ heaven 
> 

;;With less i-esjwct than we <lo tninrster 
\To our gross selves?3 (lood, go«Hl my loni, 
l>ethiiik you; 

Woi is it that hath died foi’ this offence ! 
Tliere’s many have committed it. 

^Lticio, [Anide In Imhulln^ Ay, well .sjud. 3 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, though 
it liath slept: !Mt 

Those many ha<l not dar'd to do that <'vil, 

If the first that did the edict infringe 
/Had answer’d for his <leed: [[now’t is awake, 
; Takes note of what is done, ami, lik(; a ]>ro 2 ihet, 
/ Looks in a glass, that shows wliat future evils, 

. Either new, or by reinissneas new-conceiv’d, 
And BO in progress to be hatch’d and lK)ri», 
Are now to have no successive di'grees, 

But, ere they live, to end. 3 
Isab, [Kneeling'] Yet sltow some pity. 
Ang. I show it most of all when I show 
justice; lOO 

For then I pity those I do not know. 

Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall; 
And do him right that, an.swering one foul 
wrong, 

Lives not to act another. Be satisfied; 

Your brother dies to-inoirow;—be content. 

[He rai«ejt 4cr, 

./«ah. So you must be the first that gives 
this sentence. 


■ And he that suffers. O, it is excelleiit 
; To have a giant’s strength; tiht:i;b ^ tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. ^ 

/j7/rio. Tlmt ’s well8a,id(i 

Jmth. Could gieat men thunder^ no 
As .Jove himself does, JoveArould ne’er l)e 
quiet, 

For every [»elting* petty officer 
Would u.se his heaven for thunder;. 

Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven! 
Thou I'jither with- thy shar{,) and sulphurous 
holt • 

Si>lit’st the unw’edgtuible and gnarled oak 
Thau the s(*ft ii^Ttle: but mau, proud man, 
-Drest in a little brief aiithoritv, 

*■7 

.Mo.st ignorant of wliat he’s most assur’d, 

Hi.< glassy essence, like an angry ape, 1-20 
Plays siicli fantastirr trick.s Iw'fore high heaven 
.As nifikes the angels weej»; [[who, with our) 
spleens,-* [1 

Woulil all themselves laugh mortal. 3 ^ 

/sKcii). \Amh‘ fo /subella] <), to him, to him, 
wciic-li! he will relent; * 

He‘.s coming; I ]H'rceive ’t. 

[[/’/■or. Pniy heaven she win ]iiinl3 

hah. We cannot ^veigh (»{?r Ijrother with 
♦Mirself: 

IJreat men may jest with saints; ’t is wit in 
them, 

But in the ]cs.s foul pn/fanation. 

Lvn’a. \.\*i<le tv Thou ’rt i’ the 

right, girl; more o’ that. 

Imb. That in the captain’s hut a choleric 

WOl’d, ISO 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

\_Lv<'in. [Axiile to haMla] Art avis'cP o’) 
tliat ? more on ’i. 3 ; 

.1 ng. Whydc< you j»ut thesesiiyiiigs uf>un me? 
Jmfb. Because authority, though it err like 

others, * A 

Hath yet a kind of imnlicine in itself, 

. That skins* the vii;e o’ the b*p. Oo b> your 

hoMOin; 

Knock there, and ask your heart wluit it doth 
know • 

'I’liafs like my brother’s fault: if ooufeas 

s Peltiiiff, paltry.. 

" Stileetut, snpiM/fied to be the pi inli'tft. 

-• t.«. advloed, or (iunactouR. 

>■'St i/Mi, covers thinly ovefi 


* 0/ Hecuou, i.e. In its seaaon. 
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ACT II. Soeiw 2. 


MEASUBE FOE MEASirBE; 


ACT II. S(sen« 2. 


A iiatural mich^M is his, m 

Xiet it n(>t ;S4^d it thought upon your touguo 
Against laj^l^thoi’s life. 

Ang. She sjieaks, and't is 

Such sen^y that my sense breeds with it. —Fare 
you well. [Govuf, 

Imh. Gentle iuy loi'd, turn back. 

Aiigr. I will IxVthiuk me—come iigain to¬ 
morrow. {(jointj to door. 

/«aA. Hark how I’ll bribe you: guixl my 
lord, turn back. 

Ang. [RetvT)iin(f\ Howl bribe me I 
Isah. Ay, with such gifts that heaven sliall 
share with you. 

Lutrio. \^A.wJ<! to JsodtvUo^ You had mariM 
all else. 

Initb. Not with fond* .shekels of the te.ste<l i 
gold, HM 

Or stones, whose rates are either J ich oi- jioor 
As fancy values them; but with true prayers, 
Tlial shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sun-i;ise* junyers from jireserved souls, 
From ffwting maids, wlH)se iniiids are dedicate 
To nothing tcmj»orid. 

Ang. [After Well; come bt me to¬ 
morrow. • 

\ £_Lu<;io [Awle to Imbelhi] Go to; ’ti.s well; 

* away! ] 

hah. Heaven keeji your honour safe! 

I Ihtiring. 

A}ig. [Jsnfc] Amen! 

For I am that way going to tem])tatioii, 

Where prayers cross. 

Isab. [lieturnmg] At what liour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordship? 

Ang. At any time ’foi-e noon. 

hah. ’Save your honour! 

[Exeunt TmlwUa., Lucio, and Provost. 
g Ang. from thee, even from thy virtue! 
What’s this, what’s this? Ts this her fault 
or mine ! 

The tempter or the tempted, who sins most? 
Ha! 

^Not^8be; nor doth she tempt: Qbvit it is I 
(Tl&t, lying by the violet in the sun, 

?Do .aa the dkrrion does, not as the flower, 
^Corrupt with virtuous season. 3 Gan it be 
That fnodestj^^ may more betray our sense 


Than woman’s lightmess? Having waste 
ground enough, i?o 

j Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary, 

And pitch onr evils there ? O, fie, fiej fie! 
What dost thou, or what art thou, Angelo? 
Dost thou desire her foully for tho^ things 



* Fotid, foeltsli, trifliii?. 


Ang. What’K this, what 'h thin? l8 this tier fault or mine? 
Thu tempter or the temptc(l.~<Acl ii. 3 .163, MS.) 


That make her good ? O, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. What, do I 
love her, 

That I desire to hem- her speak again. 

And feast u]Mm her eyes? What is’t I dream 
on? 

O cunning enemy, tliat, to catch a saint, isO 
With saints dost bait thy hook! Most dan¬ 
gerous 
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A€T ll. Boito 2. 


MEASUBIS FOB MEASUEE. 


a 8o«n« 4;; 


: Bt that temptation that doth goad ns on 162 f 
I^Td in virtue:, [[never could the i 

; : strumpet, : 

? With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
'/Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
[ Subdues me quite. ] Evei’till now, 

When men were fond,* I smil’t! and wonder’d i 
how. [Exit, 

r [[ScEKE Hi. *1 room in a prison. 

t 

< Enter^ mvrallif, DrKE dugnismi as a friar, 

i and ir’ROVOST. 

^ Duke. Hail to you, pi-ovost I so I think yon 
are. 

< Prov. I am the provost. What’s yoiir ■will, 

good friar ? 

Jhikr. Bound l»y my chaiity ami my blest 
on.ler, 

■ I come to visit the afflicted spirits 
' Here in the prist)ii. Do me the common right 
To let me see them, and to make me know 
Ihe nature of their crimes, that 1 may minister 
[To them accoi-dingly. 

Prov. I W(»uld do more than that, if more 
; were needful. 0 

. Look,here coine.s one; a gentlewoman of mine,* 
Who, falling in the flaw.s^ of lier own youth, 
<Hath blister’d her report; she i.s -with child; 

^ And he that got it, sentenc'd; a young mxtn 
; More lit to do another sucli offence 
[Than die for this. 

f 

( 

; Enter Jui.ikt. 

[ Ihike. When must he die? 

Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 

[7b Juliet] I liave jiroviderl for ^on; stay 
awhile. 

And you shall be cmulucted. 

Duke. RepeJit you, fair one, of the sin you : 

carry? it» 

Jnl. I do; and bear the shame most patiently. 

' Duke. I ’ll teach yon how you shall arraign 
your conscience, 

[ And try your penitence, if it lie aound, 

Or hollowly put on. 

Jvl. I ’ll gladly leaiTi. 

> Fond, foolislity fond. 

• Of mine, i.e. in iny custody. j 

3 Flam, ({Uiits of pasBicin. 
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Duke, Lore you the man that wrong’d you ?} 
*fuL Yes, as I love the woman that wioiig’d^ 
him. .. ' 

Duke. So then it seeum yoni'm<MSt 
fulact ■ "j 

Was mutually oommittetl ? * ■* ? 

Mutually, 

Duke. Then was your sin of heavier kind ? 

than hia 'v 

Jitl. I do coiifess it, and repent it, latheri ) 
Duke. Tis meet so, daughter; but last you [ 
do rejieut, * so ; 

As that* the sin hath brought you to this[ 
shame, [ 

AVhich soriow is alwavs toward ourselves, not' 
heaven, 

Showing we woulil not s{>are heaven as we' 
love it, 

But as we stitml in fear, - - '> 

Jnl. .1 do rcjient me, as it is an evil, 

And take the shame wdtli joy. 

Duke. Thqre rest. 

Your part nej', as I hear, must ilie to-morro'w, 
And I am going with in.'itriiction to him. 

(Tificc go with you! Jtenedu^te! 

Jnl. Mu.st die to-»ion ow'I O injurious love, 
That respites me a life, whose very comfort ' 
Is still a dviug hnrrorl 

•r ™ 

Pror. T is pity of him. \E.ceunt..‘^ 

.Sc'KXK IV’. A room in Angelo's house. 

Angei,o diseovered, seated. 

Ang. Vv'hen I would pray and tliink, i think 
.ind ]uay 

Tf. several'' .subjects. Heaven liatli m^ empty 
words; 

Whilst my invention,® hearing not iny tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel; Heaven in mv mouth, ^ 

^ w 

[As if I did but only chew his name;[] 

And in niy heart tlie strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. Tlie state, wheretm I 
studied, 

Is like a gcMsl thing, lieing often read, 8 

Grown fear’tl and tedious; yl*a, rny gravity, , 
Wherein-- let no man ht»r me—^^itake l^ri^e, 
Omld I with Ixiot change for an idle plume 

..... .... 

♦ ^<11 fAaf. liecuuae. * .Scremi, s^nrate. 

« InvetUioH, iiuagiuaticni. 








MEASUEE FOE MEASUBE. 


ACT II, Skwne 4. 

Which the air beata for Vain. O place, 0 forut, 
How oftMi dc«t lEntt witti thy case, tliy habit, 
Wrench awe frota footed and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming! Blood, thou art blood: 
Let'« write go^ angel on tlie devil’s horn, j 
T is not the devil’s crest i 

Enter,Servant. 

How now! who’s there! , 
Serp. One Isabel, a sister, desires access to : 

yoy. I 

Any. Teach her the way. [^Exit tSenmU.'] 

O heavens! 19 

Why does my blood thus muster to my heart. 
Making both it unable fur itself, 

And dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness ? i 

f'C®^ play the foolish throngs with one that ' 
^ swoons; 

vComc all to help him, and so stojj the air 
i By which he should revive: and even so 
^The generaf,^ subject to a well-wish’d king, 
JlQuit their own part, and in obsequious fond- 
^ ness 

JOi-owd tf) his pwesence, where their untaught 
f love • 

(Must needs apj)ear filfence.] 

Enter Isabella. 

How now, fair maid! 
hah. I am come to know your pleasure. 

Any. That you might know it, would much 
better please me .12 

Thau to demand what ’tis. Your brother 
cannot live. 

hah. Even so. Heaven keep your honour! 

[Iletiring. 

J ny. Yet may he live awhile; and, it may be, 
•As long as«you or I:—^\’et he must die. 
hah. Under yonr sentence? 

A tig. Yea. 

hah. When, I beseech you? that in his 
reprieve, 

I^mgei or shorter, he may be so fitted 40 
'Diat his soul sicken not. 

*. Any. HK! fie, these filthy vices! It wei'C 
as gcKid 

To ^!ard on him that hath from nature stol’n 
1 Th» fffnenU, ie. the populace. 


ACT Ui Scroo t-'wi 


A imn ali^Ady nmde, as to reinit 
llieir BaU(^. sweetiai^ that do ordn heaven’s 
image 

In stamjjs that are forbid; ft is all as easy 
Falsely to take away a life true made 
As to put mettle in restrained^ means 
To make a false one. 

/soft. ’Tis set down so in heaven, but not 
in earth. aof> 

Any. Say you so? then I shall pose you^ 
quickly. . . . 

Which had you rather, that the most just law/ 
Now took your brother’s life; or, to redeem/ 
him, 

Hive up your body to such sweet uncleanness. 
As she that he hath stain’d ? / 

hah. Sir, believe tliis, ? 

I hafl rather give my body than my soul. f 
..1/ig. 1 talk not of youi* soul: our c6mpeird< 
sins ^ 

Stand more for miml)er than for accompt. ^ 
Isah. How say you?^ 

Any. Nay, I’ll not wan-aut that; for I can< 
speak £9^ 

Against the thing I say. ] Answer to this: j 
f, now the voice of the recorded law, 

Pronounce a sentence on your brother’s life: 
Might there not be a charity in sin 
To save this brother’s life? 

Jsah. Please you to do’t, 

I ’ll take it as a })eril to liiy soul, 

It is no sin at all, but charity. 

Any. Pleas’d you to do’t at peril of your 
soul, 

'Were equal poise of sin and charity. 

hob. That I do beg bis life, if it be sin, 
Heaven let me bear it! you granting of my 
suit, 70 

If that be sin, I ’ll make it iny moim prayer 
To have it p.<lded to the faults of mine. 

And nothing of.your answer. 

Any. Nay, but hear nae. 

Your sense pui-sues not mine: either you’re 
ignorant, 

Or seem so; craftily; and that’s not good. 

Isab. Let me be ignorant, and in nebbing 
good, 

But graciously to know I am no laetteVi 


s Bettrained, forbidden. 
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ACT ri. Sa«(i« 4,. 

lims wisdom wishes to appear most 
bright 

(When it doth tax itself; [as these black masks 
? Proclaim an cnahield* beauty teu times louder 
<Than beauty could, display’d.] But mark me; 
To be received plain, I ’ll sfieak more gross: 
Your brother is to die. 

Jsab. So. 

Ang. And his offence is so, as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon that pain.^ 
laab. True. 

A ng. Admit no other way to save his life,— I 
As I subscribe^ not that, nor any other, i 
But in the loss of question,—that .you, his 
sister, 90 

Finding younself desir’d of such a peimiii, 
Whose credit with the judge, or own great 
place, 

Could fetch votir brother from the manacles 
Of the all-building law; and that there wej'e 
No earthly mean to save him, but that either 1 
You must lay down the treasures of your body 
To this suppos’d, or else to let him suffer; 

What would you flo? 

/sab. As mxichfor my poor bi*othera.s myself: 
Tluit is, were I imdei' the terms of death, 

The impression of keen whips I’d wear as 
rubies, nu i 

And stri]) myself to death, as to a lied I 

Tliat longing have been sick for, ere I’d yield | 
My botly up to shame. 

Ang. Then must your brother die. 

Jsab. And’t w'ere the cheaper way: 

Better it were a brother died at once, 

Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 

Blumld die for ever. 

Ang. Were not yoni then as cruel as the 
sentence 

Tliat you have slander’d so ? no 

Isab. Ignomy in ransom and free pardon 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redem])tion. 

Ang. You seem’d of late to make the law 
a tyrant; 

And rather prov’d the sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Isah, O, pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 


> Bmltield, unshielded, i.e. covered. 

2 Pain, penalty. * Subscribe, admit. 


ACT II. Soene 4 . 

To have whai we wduld have, we speak not 
wliat we mean ; 

I something do excuse the thing I hate, 

For his advantage that I dearly love. jao 
Ang. We ai'e all frail. 

Else let my bn)ther die, 

[ If not a fedary,* but only he, ) 

Owe and Hucce^ thy weaknesa ] V 

Nay, women are frail too. 
Isah. Ay, as the glasses where they view 

tlieniselves; y 

^ ' ' ' 

Which are as easy broke as they make forma 
Women! Help heaven! men theircreatidh to^r 
In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times 
frail; 

For we are soft as our complexions are, 129 
And credulous to false printa 
A ng. I think it well; 

And from this testimony of your own sex,— 
Since, I suppose, we are made to be no stroiij^ ■ 
Than faults may shake o\ir frames,—let me lie 
bold; * 

I do arrest yom- words, lie that you are. 

That ia a woman; if you be more, you ’re none;, 

If you lie one, as you are wey express’d 
By all external warftiiits, show it luiw, 

By putting on the destin’d lively. 

Jsab. I have no tongue but one; gentle my 
lord. 

Let me entreat you speak the former language. 
Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. 'WX 
Jsab. My bi’other did love Juliet; and you 
tell me 
i That he shall die for’t. 

I A ng. lie shallnot, Isabel,if you give me love, 
i Jsab. I know your virtue hath a license in't, 

I Which seems a little fouler than it is, 

! To pluck on others. 

I Ang. Believe me, oix i^ine hoxiour^ 

I My wonls express my purpose. 

! hah. Ha! little honour to be much bd^v\l, ■ 
j And most pernicious purpose! Seeming,to^- 
I ing! 

I I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look fo^^^ ^ 

i Sign me a present pardon for my bro^hipi^ • 
Or with an outstretch’d throat WU;;^toilti tj® 
world aloud ’ ; ^ 

What man thou art. 



* Pedary, viuunI 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
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■■■ .-.V:'- 9 \- ' ■ ■ 

Jn;^. Who wiM believe thee, Isabel? And now I give my sensual race^ the rein: 

My unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life, Kt thy consent to my shaip appetite; wi: 

My voudi against you, and my place i’ the Lay by all nicety and prolixious^ blu^es, 

' That banish what they sue for; redeem tiby 

W31 so your ac^sation overweigh, brother 

That you shajyh^ifle in your own repoit, By yielding up thy body to my will; 

And smell of calumny. I have begun. Or else he rOust not only die the death. 



Jitab. I will ]M'ucl:iini Auf(vlu; look for'i.--(Act ii. 4.161.) 


But tliy unkindness shall his death draw nut { 
Tolingeringsulferance. Aiiswernie to-morrow, j 
Or, by the affection® that now guides me most, j 
^'ll prove jft 3 ’rant to him. As for yon, 

Sa^ what you can, my false o’erweighs your 

i^ue. [Exit. 

|iht5. To whom should I complain? Did I 
ieh this, 171 

^ ^^ll^whuld believe me? O perilous months, 
T^t bi^ them one and theself-sametongue, 
condemnation or approof; 

Btdi^l^ the law make court’sy to their will; 


t JtiBHM). nituml diRpitsItion. 

« tiresomely prudish. 


3 Affeetion, impulse. 


Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite, 
To follow as it draws! I ’ll to my brothei- 
Though he bath fall’n bj’ prompture of the 
blood, 

Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour. 
That, had he twenty beads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, be’d yield tliem up, 
Before bis sister should ber btxly stoop 
To such abhorr’d pollution. xas 

Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chastity. 

I ’ll tell him yet of Angelo’s request. 

And lit his mind to death, for his soul’s rest 

[Exiti 
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ACT »T. 8cei»i 1 MEASUEE FOR MEASURE. act iu. s«mei. 


ACT 

Scene I. A room in the prison. 

Enier Duke disguised as before, C’laudio, and 
Provost. 1 

Duke. So then you bojw of i»ardoii from Lord | 
Angelo? I 

Claud. The miserable have no other medicine i 
But only hope: I 

I have hope to live, and am pre})ar’d to die. j 

Duke. Be absolute for death;* either death 
or life 

Shall thereby be the sweeter. Eeason thus 
with life: 

If 1 do lose thee, 1 do lose a thing j 

That none but fools would keep: a breath thou I 
art, ! 

Servile to all the skyey influences, n \ 

That dost this habitatirm, where thou keep’st, ' 
Hourly afflict; merely, thou art death’s fool; f 

For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun I 
And yet runn’st toward him still. Thou art 
not noble; ; 

.For all the accommodations that thou bear’st '■ 
Are nurs’d by baseness. Thou ’rt by no means j 
valiatit; | 

For thoii dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is .sleep, ; 

And that thou oft prtwok’st; yet gjmsly fear’sl 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not ! 

thyself; !!■ i 

For thou esist’st on many a thousand grains i 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not: | 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get. 
And what thou hiist. forgett'st. Thou art not | 
certain; | 

For thy cr>mplexion shifts to strange effects,® ! 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou ’rt poor; ; 
For, like an ass w'hose ])ack with ingots bows, I 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And death unloads thee. [[Friend hast thou , 
^ none; j 

/For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

' The mere effusion of thy proper loins, so 

i Be ahsolutefor death, te. be certain you will die. I 
^ fleets, expreasionB. 


Ill 

Do curse the gout, sei^igo,® and the rheum, S 
For ending Ihee no sooner. ] * Thou^hi^ npr) 
3muth nor age, ^ 

But, as it wei’e, an after-dinner’s 
Dreaming on bf>th; for all thy blessed .youRx 
Becomes as aged, and doth l:>eg the al0i^4i 
Of jmlsied eld; and when thou art old and ricti, 
Tliou hast neither heat, affection, .Rnofe,; nor 

beaut V, v 

To make thy riches pleasant. What’s yet in' 

this 

That bears the name of life? Yet in this 
life 

Lie hid mcK^ thousand deaths:* yet death ure 
fear, 40 

That makes these (slds all even. 

Claud. I humbly thank you. 

To sue to live, 1 find I seek to die* , 

And, seeking death, find life: let it come on, 
Jsah. [Within'] What, bo! Peace here; grace 
and good comimiy! H 
ProD. Who’s tber»? come in: the wish de¬ 
serves a welcome. [Om’s to door. 

Duke. Dear sir, eve long 1 ’ll visit you again. 
Claud. Most holy sir, I thank you. 
jsah. [(Ms 'ule dnor] My busiiies.s is a word 
or two with (!laiidio. 

I*rov. And very welcome. [lietiirm from 
d*uyr, ushering in ImheUa] Look, signior, 
hei’e’s your sister. 40 

Jhike. Provost, a word with you. 

Prov. As many as you please. 

Duke. Bring me to hear them speak, where 
i may be conceal’d. 

[Exeunt Duke and Provt^t; Duke 
seen from time to time, listening. 
Claud. Now, sister, what’s the comfort'? 
hob. Why. 

As all comforts are; most good, most good'f 
indeed. 

Loi’d Angelo, having affairs to heaven, ! * 
Intends you for his swift ambassadar. , 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger!'’ 

B Serpigo, n creeping eruption of tlie lAclu. 

* Moe tkowumd deaths, i.e. a thouasnd more deaths. 

*/.e^er (or litter), resident ambassador. 
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ACT III. Seihne 1. 

tlier^W'e your beirti make wiiii 

speed; eo 

To-morrow yoit set on.; 

Clatid. Is there no remedy? 

Iwh. STone, but» such remedy as, to save a 

To .cleave/a/lteArt in twain. 

Claud. But is there any? 

Imh. ^es, brother, ybu may live: 

There *4S‘a <l^viliah mercy in the judge, 

If you ’lljjiliplore it, that will free your life, 
Biit fetter you t&l death. 

^ “ C Claud. Perpetual durance ? 

^ l»od}. Ay, just; perpetual durance, a restraint, 

< Though ill! the world’s vastidity you had, es 
5 To a detenniii *d scope. ] 

Claud. But in what nature? 

hah. In such a one sis, you consenting to’t. 
Would bark your honour from tliat trunk you 
bear, 

And leave vou naked. 

*/ 

Claud. • * Let me knhw the point! 
Imh, O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake. 
Lest thou a feveroms life shouldst entertiiin, 
And six or seven •winters more respect 
Than a perjJetual honour. *l)su’’st thou die? 

[d pause. Claudio t urns h is face away. 
The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the jioor beetle that we treiid upon, 79 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang great 
A s when a giant dies. 

Cl>aud. Why give you me this shame ? 
Think you I can a resolution fetch 
Froia flowery tenderness? If I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. 
hab. There spake my brother; there my 
father’s grave 

utter foi;Jbh a voice! \_Embracing him\ 
Yes, thou must die: 

Tlioti art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances. This outward - sainted 
■.p';'"^;^eputy, 

,Wh(»e settled visage and deliberate word so 
■ iN'ips youth i’the head, and follies doth emmew® 
As falcon doflh the fowl, is yet a devil; 
i f His filth within being cast, he would appear 
i A pond^ deeft as hell. 3 

X Appointment, equipment 
s Emmsa, mew up, incloie; and bo, clutch, grip. 
VOL. X. 


III; Soeue i 

■CldUd. - '-'.d T^ 

Isah. 6; His/&e <nmnihg Myeiy of hell, 

The damned’st body to invest and coyer 
In prenzie’s guards! l^st thoii i^nktOlaUdio? 
If I would yield him my vir^nity. 

Thou mightst be freed. 

C^attd. O heavens! it cannot be. 

hab. Yes, he would give’t thee, from this 
rank offence, io6 

So to offend him still This night’s the tiins 
That I should do what I abhor to name, 

Or else thou diest to-morrow. 

Claxtd. Hiou shait not do *t 

hah. O, were it but my life, 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

Claud. {Embracing her'] Thanks, dear Isabel 
hah. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to¬ 
morrow. 

Claud. {[Ym. Has he affections in him, ? 
That thus can make him bite the law: by thee 
nose, e 

When he would force it? Sure, it is no sin; y 
Oi of the deadly seven it is the least. iuc 
hod). Which is the least ? c 

Claud. If it were damnable, he being so( 

I wise, y' 

j Why would he for the momentary trick s 
! Be peniurably fin’d? *3 — {Eespairingly] Ov 
Isabel! 

hah. What says my brother? 

I Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

hah. And shamed life a hateful 
Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 120 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted® spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling: ’t is too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly Ufe 
That age, ache, penury, and iraiirisonment 

B Preiaie, a word of doubtful meaning: perhapaaprinos, 

* Perduraftfp/in’d, everlastingly punished. 

* Delighted, aocuatomod to delight. 
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MEASUEE; IX)K MEAStTEE. 







MEAStJEE FOR MEASXIRE. 


AC!l^ lit. Scene 1. 


'Can: 6& n&turie is a paradise I3i 

To what we fear of death. 

/«»&. Alas, ala^ 

Claud: Sweet sister, let me live: 

What sin you do to sftve a brother’s life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue. 


/«*&. O you beast! 

0 faithless coward! 0 dishonest wretch! 

Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice? 

Is’t not a kind of incest, to take life 
From thine own sister’s shame ? [ What should \ 
I think? * ■* ■ 14«| 

Heaven shield mymotherplay’d myfatherfairt' 



Itab. O fsiithk'D!! cuwiiril I 0 dishoneit wretch! 

Will thrill Ihi lUiidv a liiun out ot my riceif—(4ct iii. 1. !W, 138.) 


>For such a warped slip of wilderiie.ss^ 
r Ne’er issued from his blood. J Take my defiance.: 
Die, perish! Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed: 
I ’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 

Claud. Nay, hear me, Isabel. 
hah. 0, fie, fie, fie! 

Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade. 149 
Mejcy to thee would prove itself a bawd: 
’Tie best that thou diest quickly. [Going. 
Claud. O, hear me, Isabella! 


1 WiMemeK*, wildnen. 
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Re-enter Dck£, disguised as before. 

Duke. Vouchsafe a word, young sister, ^^ut 
one word. 

/soft. What is your will ? 

Duke. Might you dispense with your leisui^, 
I would by and by have some speech witli you: 
the satisfaction I would require is likewise^ 
your own benefit. - ' , 

Isab. I have no superfluous leisure; myatay 
must be stolen out of other afiaim; but I will 
attend you a while. ^ [ Wal^ apart. 

Duke. Son, I have overheard what hath 
pass’d between you and your sister. Angelo 





















































ACT. 


MIIASUBB FOR MEAStJEE. 


ACT IIL SBeius li 


had nWeT corrupt her; only he 

hath nmde in her viitue to practise 

his j udgment-with the dispositioii of natures : 
shoy having &e truth honour in her, hath 
made him tliat g^ious denial which he is 
most glad to receive. I am confessor to An¬ 
gelo, and I know this to be true; therefore 
prepare yourself to death: do not satisfy your 
resolution with hopes that are fallible: to¬ 
morrow you must die; go to your knees, and 
make ri^dy. . 172 

Clm^ Let me ask my sister pardon. 
^ ICroeses to hahella, hteeh, and kisses her hand.l 
1 am so out of love with life, that I will sue 
to be rid of it 

J>uhe. Hold you there: farewell. \E.td£ 
Claudio; Duke coims down.] Provost, a word 
with you! 

Re-enter Peovost. 

Pfov. What’s your will, father? 178 

Duke. Tliat* now you aie coitie, you will be 
gone. Leave me a while with the maid: my 
mind promises with my habit no loss shall 
touch her by my company. 

Prov. In good time. [ Exit. 

Duke. The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good; the goodness that is 
cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in good¬ 
ness ; but grace, being the soul of your com¬ 
plexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair. 
The assault that A ngelo hath made to you, for¬ 
tune hath convey’d to my understanding; and, 
but that frailty hath examples for his falling, 
I should wonder at Angelo. How will you do 
to content this substitute, and to save your 
brother? 193 

Jsab. I am now going to resolve^ him, I 
h^ rather my brotlxer die by tlie law than 
my son should be milawrtfully born. But 0 
how much is the good duke deceiv’d in 
Angelo! If ever he return, and I can speak 
to him, I will open my lips in vain, or dis- 
^coTOr his government. 199 

• Uluke. That shall not be much amiss: yet, as 
the giiatter ifow stands, he will avoid your 

accusation : lie made trial of you only.” 

Therefdle fasteji your ear on my advisings: to 


the love I lavA M doing 
sents liiself. I do make ihyself believe that 
you may most uprighteously do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit; redeem your brother 
from tbe angry law, do no stain to yottr own 
gracious person; and much please the al^ut 
duke, if peradventure he shall ever return to 
have hearing of this business. 211 

Dab. Let me hear you speaA further, I 
have spirit to do any thing that appears zuA 
foul in the truth of my spirit. 

Duke. Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful. Have you not heard speak of Mariana, 
the sister of !^ederick the great soldier who 
miscarried at sea? 

Dab. I have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name. 220 

Duke. She should this Angelo have married; 
was affianced to her oath, and the nuptial ap¬ 
pointed: between which time of the contract 
and limit of the solemnity, her brother Fred¬ 
erick was wreck’d at sea, ha\’ing in tliat 
perished vessel the dowry of his sister. But 
mark how heavily this befell to the poor gen¬ 
tlewoman: there she lost a noble and renowned 
brother, in his love toward her ever most kind 
and natural; with him, the portion and sinew 
of her fortune, her marriage-dowry; with both, 
her combinate* husband, this well-seeming 
Angelo. 282 

Dab. Can tliis be so ? did Angelo so leave;, 
her? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and di’ied not one 
of them with his comfort; swallowed his vows 
whole, pretending in her discoveries of dishon¬ 
our: in few, bestow’d her on her own lamen¬ 
tation, which she yet wears for his sake; and 
he, a marble to her^ tears, is washed with them, 
but relents not. 289 

Dab. What a merit were it in death to take 
this poor maid from tlie world! What cor¬ 
ruption in this life, that it will let this man 
live 1 But how out of this can she avail? 

Duke. It is a rapture that you may easily 
heal: and the cure of it not only saves your 
brother, but keeps you from dishonour in do¬ 
ing it. 

Dab. Show me how, good father. swt 


> Resolve, infonn. 


s ComlnntUe, contracted. 
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ACSF I, 


MEASUEE FOR MEABtJRk 




I'bis forenamed maid hath yet in her 


Xhbke. Oheayeiu l iyhat siiiff is hese ? ■ 


the continaance of her first affection: his un¬ 
just unkindness, that in all reason should have 
quenched her love, hath, like an iinpedinieut 
in tlie current, made it more violent and un¬ 
ruly. Oo you to Angelo; answer hk requir¬ 
ing with a plausible obedience; agree with 
his demands to the iwiiit; only refer yourself^ 
to this {wlvantage, first, that your stay with 
him may not be long; tliat the time may hjive 
all shadow and silence in it; and the place 
answer to convenience. This being granted in 
com'se,—and now follows all,—we sluill advise 
this wronged maid to stead up your appoint¬ 
ment, g<) in'your place; if the encounter ac¬ 
knowledge itself hereafter, it may compel him 
to her recompense: and here, by this, is your 
brother sjived, your honour untainted, the 
j)oor Mariana, advantaged, and the corrupt 
deputy scaled.'^ The maid will I frame and 
make fit for his attempt If you think w'ell to 
cany this as you may, tlie doubleness of the 
bcTC'tit defends the deceit from Eeprof)f. What 
think you of itl 

Isab. The image of it gives me content al- 
rwidy; and I trust it will grow to a most pros¬ 
perous i^erfection. 272 

IXuke. It lies much in your holding up. 
Haste you speedily to Angelo: if for this night 
he entreat you to his bed, give him promise of 
satisfaction. I will presently to Saint Luke's; 
there, at the moated grange, resides this de¬ 
jected Mariana. Atthatplacecalluponme;and 
dispatch with Angelo, that it may be tjuickly. 

Imh. I thank you for this comfort. F.are 
you well, good father. [Exeunt semmll?/. 

Scene II. The street before the prison. 

Enter, on one side, Duke disguised as before; 
on the other. Elbow, and Officers vhth 
Pompey; Me Duke keeps, at first, in the 
background. 

Elh. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but 
tliat you will needs buy and sell men and 
women like lieasts, we shall have all the world 
drink brown and white bastard.^ 

1 Re^er ymirmlf, i e. have recourse to. 
s Sealed, laid bare, exposed, 
s Bastard, a sweet Spaeish wine. 
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Poni. ’TwaS never i»erry ; Vfdrld ^^ 
two usuries, the memest was put down, and 
the worser allow’d by order of law a forr’d 
gown to keep him waiiui andf^rr’d WtUi fox 
and lamb-skins too, to siguifyi that craft. Ik¬ 
ing richer thaft innocency, stands for the 
facing. n 

Elh. Come your way, [Ihike advancesj 
Bless you, good father friar. 

Euke. And you, good brotiierfathejf.^ Wliat 
! offence hath this man made you, sir? 

I Elb. Marry, sir, he hath offended the law; 

I and, sir, we take him to be a thief too^ sir; for / 

i we have found upon him, sir, a strange pick- \ 
i lock, which we have sent to the deputy, j ) 
i Eukc. Fie, sirrah! £a bawd, a wicked bawd!' 
j The evil that tliou causest to be done, 2 i > 
That is thv means to live. Do thou but think ? 

\ What’t is to cram a maw or clothe a back ^ 
! From such a filthy vice: say to thyself, ? 

! From their abominable and beastly touches > 

■ I drink, I eat, array myself, and live. ; 

; Oanst thou believe thy living is a life, j. 

■ So stinkingly dejiending ? iSo mend, go mend.; 

Pom. Indeed, itiiloes stink in some sort, sir; > 
; but yet, sir, I would jirove— so] 

Duke. Nay, if the devil have given theei 
i proofs for sin, < 

; Tliou wilt prove his ] Take him to prison,) 
officer: 

Correction and instruction must both work 
i Ere this rude beast will profit. 

Elb. Ke must before the deputy, sir; [he-J 
j has given him waniing; the deputy cannot 
abide a whoreiujister: if he be a whoremonger, 
and comes before him, he Wfre as good go a 
i mile on his errand. 

Duke. That we were all, a? some wquild 
seem to be, 40 

From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! j 

Elb. His neck will come to your waist,T-a<l 
: cord, sir, ] \ 

! Potn, I spy comfort; I cry bail. Here’s a? 

’ gentleman and a friend of mine. « 

Enter Lucio. 

! 

Ltudo. How now, noble Pimfiey !* What, 

* Good brother father, a play on llbQw'a father ffiar’» 
fattier brother (/rJre). 





■.:ACT'Jtt..Sbws,a.- ACX'JH.'fioeneA: 

at the vHafceeU airt tiiou IM in Whi^ is the 

^triumph? l^’^aVistlieiie nene of PyginaU^ orhow? 

J im^es, nelvrfy' t^ had now, Zhafe/Stp thus, and thus ^ ^ 

aor putting the hand in the^ p^^ extmct- Zttao, Sow doth my dear nioraeh thy mis¬ 
sing cluhsh’d What sayeet tress? Procures she stilh ha? ^ ! 

<thou to this tune,‘matter, and method? Is’t Pow. Troth, sir, she hath eaten ujp all her? 
<nOt drown’d i’ the last rain, ha? What say’st beef, and she is herself in the tub. eo^ 

vthoii, Trot? Is the world as it was, man? iMdo. Why,’tis good ; it is the right it; ' 



tiuki. CiuiHt thuu iHdievv tliy liviug ie a lifo, 

Su Rtinkiiigly dejiouiliDK? Oo mend, go mend.—(Act iii. S. 28.) 


;sit must be so: erer your fresh whore and your 
Jpowder’d bawd: an unshnnn’d consequence; 
iitfaust be so, JJ Art going to prison, Pompey ? 

Pom. Yes, faith, sir. 

Lucid. Why, ’t is not amiss, Pompey. Fare- 
j well: go, say I sent thee thither. [ For debt, 
<Pompey? or how? es 

* EXb. For being a bawd, for being a biiwd. 

^ Lmw. We]^, tiien^ imprison him: if imprison- 
’^menlt be the due of a bawd, why, ’tis his 
; right: ijawd is he doubtless, and of antiquity 
5 too; bawd-borli. 3 Farewell, good Pompey. 

Commend ine to the prison, Pompey: you will 


turn gotid hnsbamF now, Ponijjey; you will 
keep the house. 

Pom. I hojie, sir, your good worship will be 
my bail. 

Lmio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey; it is 
not the wear.2 I will pray, Pompey, to in¬ 
crease your bondage: if you take it not 
patiently, why, your mettle is the more. 
Adieu, trusty Pomjiey. Bless you, friar. 

Duke. And you. 82 

1 ffusbatid, i.e.'houee-band. 

3 2%e wear, A 8. the fashion. 
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AGTm. fiiea« 2. MEASUEE FOE MEASUEE- act m. 1 


X««ji!c>.Boe8 Bridget jMiint still, Pompey, ha? 
EOi. Come your ways, air; come. 

[ComtaUes advance. 
Pom. You will not bail me, then, sir? 

Liicio. Tlien, Pompey, nor now. Wliat news 
abroad, friar? what news? 

Mb. Come your ways, sir; come. 

[Comtables seize Pompey. 
Lacio. Go to kennel, Pompey, go. [^Exeunt 
Mbovs, and Officers with Pompey."I What news, 
friar, of the duke? [Duke turns kis faee away. ' 
DnJce. I know none. Can you tell me of any ? 
Lncio. Some say he is with the Emperor of 
Kussia; other some, he is in Borne: but where 
is he, think you ? 

Duke. I know not where; but wheresoever, 

I wish him w'ell. ' 

Lmio. It was a mad fantastical tiick of | 
him to steed from the state, and usurp tlie i 
beggary he was never bom to. Ijord Angelo i 
dukes it well in his absence; he puts trans- ■ 
gressiqn to’t. lOl 

Duke. He does well in’t. 

Lucw. A little more leinty to lechery would ■ 
do no harai in him: something too crabbed ■ 
that way, friar. : 

Duke. It is too general a vice, and severity 
must cure it. ; 

Lvjdo. Yes, in good sooth, the vice i.s of a ; 
great kindred; it is well .allied: but it is im¬ 
possible to extirp it quite, friar, till eating 
and drinking be put down. They wiy this 
Angelo was not made by man and woman, i 
after this downright way of creation: is it j 
true, think you ? 

Duke. How should he be made, then ? 

Lucio. Some report a .sea-maid spawned 
^him; |[some, that he was begot Ijetween two | 
^stock-fishes. But it is certain that, 'when he | 
<makes water, his urine is congealed ice; that ] 
'I know to be true: and he is a motion* gene- i 
rative; that’s infallible.] 119 | 

ihdee. You are plejisant, sir, and speak apace. | 
Lucio. Why, what a ruthless thing is this | 
? in him, [ for the rebellion of a codpiece to take 
f away the life of a man! ] Would tlie duke that 
is absent have done this? Ere he would have 
hanged a man for the getting a hundred bas- 


1 Motion, puppet. 
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tards^ he would have paid for the huisih^ 
thousand: £he had some feeling el the 
he knew the service, and that instructed him ^ 
to mercy.] v 

Duke. I never heard the absent duke much 
detected* for women; he wAafipt inclin’d that 
way. 130 

Lucio. O, sir, you are deceiv’d. 

Duke. ’Tis not possible. 

Lucio. Who, not the duke ? yes, your beggar 
of fifty; and his Use was to put a ducatin W 
clack-dish: the duke liad crotchets in him. 
He would be drunk too; that let me infom 
you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Lucio. Sir, I was an inwaid* of his. A. shy 
fellow was the duke: and I believe 1 know 
the cause of his withdrawing. l-io 

Duke. What, I juntbee, might be the cause ? 

Lmio. No, pardon; ’t is a secret must lie 
lock’d w'ithin the teeth and the lijis: but this 
I can let you understand, the ,greater file of 
the subject held the duke to be wile. 

Duke. Wise I why, no question but he was. 

Lucio. A veiy superficial, ignorant, uu- 
weighing fellow. ,, 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or 
mistaking: the very stream of his life and the 
business he hath helmed * must, ujwm a wiir- 
raiited need, give him a better prockmation. ' 
Let him be but testimonied in his own bring- 
iugs-forth, and he .shall appeal- to the envious 
a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier. There¬ 
fore you spt*ak unskilfully; or if your know¬ 
ledge be more, it is much darken’d in your 
malice. 

J/mio. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 

Duke. Love talks with better knowledge,, 
and knowledge with dearer love. ico 

Lucio. Come, sir, I know whkt I know. * 

Duke. 1 c.an hardly l)elieve that, since you 
know not what you speak. But, if ever the 
duke return, as our prayers ai‘e he may, let 
me desire you to make your answer before 
him. If it be honest you have spoke, tyou * 
have courage to maintain it: I |im bound to* 
call upon you; asid, I pray you, your nanfe? 

1 Detected. aocuBed. ^ , 

!) Aninteard, an Inttmate. 

4 Helmed, ie. ateered throng 




let iiL Scene 2. MEASUfiE EOR MEASUBE ACT in; i8oii» A 


Eii;, my Lucio; well known 

totheduke. i7o 

Buiee. He_ gliall know you better, sir, if I 
may live to report you. 

Zweio. I fear you not. 

]>u,ke, O, you hope the duke will return no 
more; or you imagine me too unhurtful an 
opposite. But, indeed,' I can do you little 
ham; you’ll forswear this again. ! 

Lucio. I’ll be bang’d first: thou art deceiv’d 
J in me, friar. [ But no more of tliis, Oanst thou j 
<tell if €llaudio die to-morrow or no? iso 

\ Jhike. Why should he die, sir? 

) L'Wew, W^hy, for filling a bottle with a tun- 
^dish.* I would the duke we talk of were j 
.^return’d again: this ungenitur’d agent will j 
^unpeople the province with contineucy; spar- | 
X rows must not build in his house-eaves, because ! 
^ they are lecherous. The duke yet would have ■ 
■dark deeds darkly answered; he would never j 
'bring them to light: would he w'ere return’d! : 
! Marry, thisjC’laudip is condenined for untrus- \ 
' 3 J^re'vell, good friar; I prithee, pray for 

me. The duke, I sjiy to thee ag.aiii, would eat ' 
mutton on Fridays. He’s now ]m.st it; yet , 
(and I say to fRee) he would month w’ith a , 
beggar, though she smelt brow’n bread and ; 
garlic: say that I said so. Farewell. [ExU. ; 

Dtike. No might nor greatneas in mortality i 
Can censure scaj)e; back-wouinling calumny 
The whitest virtue strike.s. What king so ; 

strong ; 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? i 
But who comes here? \He retires, | 

j 

> Enter Esc^vnus, Provost, and Officers ^with j 
!! Mistrkss Overdone3. | 


was with child by ^im in iiie d^e’s tinae; JhC 
promis’d her his <di!ld u a year 

■ and a quarter old, come Bhilip and Jaqob:^ I 
have kept it myself ; and see how he goes 
about to abuse me I 



] Escal. [[Go; away with her to prison! 

\ Mrs. Op. Good my lord, be good to me; your 
honour is accounted a merciful man; good 
imy lord. 

I Escal. Double and treble admonition, and 
,Utill forfeit® in the same kind? Tliis w’ould 
^make mercy swear and play the tyrant. 

^ •Prov. A bawd of eleven years’ continuance, 
I may it plea.so your honour. 20 u 

5 * Mrs. O-p, My lord, this is one Lucio’s infor- 
> matiyn against me. Mistress Kate Keepdown 


Duke. I pra.}- }'uu, sir, of irbat disiKMitlcm vm thedoke? 

-(Act iU. S. Sti, S4S.) 


Escal. That fellow is a fellow of mucht 
license:—let him be called before ua Away< 
with her to juisonl Go to; no more worday 
[Exeunt Officersvnth 3fr8. Overdone.^} Provost, t 
my brother Angelo will not be alter’d ; Claudio 
must die to-morrow: let him be furnish’d 


i Tun-disk, funnel. 


3 Come Philip and Jacob, i.e. on the let of the 
feaet of 3t. Philip and St. Jamea (.Jaeebus), 
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a Forfeit, liable to penalty. 






4<» Iliv 8oew MEASUEE F&B MEASTJEE. ACT 111. 

all charitable prepa- willingly lnunbles himself to the (letermihl^ 

nitipn. H my brother wrought by my pity, it tion of jastioe: yet had he framed to himself, 

iditmld hot be 80 ^^ by the instruction of his frailty, many decseiv- 

Prov. [Pointing to Duke\ So, please you, ing promises of life; which I, by my good 

this friar hath been with him, and advis’d leisure, have discredited to him, and now is 

him for th* entertainment of death. he resolv’d to die. * ^ aoa 

JSwoi; Good even, good father. Esccd. You have paid the heatens your 

Duke. [Advmuying'] Bliss and goodness on function, and the prisoner the very debt of 

yon! your calling. I have labour’d fbr the poor 

jE3»ca/. Of whence are you ? gentleman to the extremest shore of my 

. Duke. Not of this country, though my chance modesty: but my brother justice have I found 

is now 230 so severe, that he hath forc'd me to t#Jl him 

To use it for m 3 ' time: I am a brother he is indeed Justice. 

Of gracious older, late come from the See * Duke. If his own life answer the straitness 

in special business from his holinesa of his proceeding, it sliall become him well; 

Emit. What news abroail i’ the world? wherein if he chance to fail, he hath sentenc’d 

Duke. None, but that there is so great a himself. 27i 

fever on goodness, that the dissolution of it E»ccd. I am going to \'isit tlie prisoner, 
must cure it: noyelt}' is only in request; and | Fare 3 'ou well, 
it is as dangerous to be aged in an 3 ' kind of 
course, as it is virtuous to be constant in an^- 

undertaking: there is scarce truth enough He who the swonl of heaven will bear 
alive to-iiaake societies secure; but security^ ' Should be as I 10 I 3 ’ as severe; * « 
enough to make fellow.ship accursed: much Pattern in himself to know, 

upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the Grace to stand, and viitue go; 

world. Tliis news is old enough, 3 ’et it is More nor less to others pa 3 'iii|, 
every day’s news. I pra 3 ' >’ou, sii', of what. ! Than b\' self-otfences**weighing. * 2 so 

disposition was the duke ? Shame to him M-hose oniel striking 

Esccd. One that, above all other strifes, con- Kills f<.ir faults of his owui liking! 
tended especially to know himself. Twice treble shame on Angelo, 

Duke. What pletisure was he given to? 24s To weed 1113 ' vice, mni let his gi‘ow! 

Esoal. Eatliei'rejoicing to see another nierr 3 ', | O, wliat uia.y man wdthin him hide, 

Though angel on the outward side! 

How may likeiieas, made in crimes, 
ance. But leave we hjm t’O his events, w'ilh a Making pnud.ice on the times, 
prayer they may prove prosperous; and let To draw with idle sjudei's’ strings 
me desire, to know how you find Claudio pre- Most jxmderous and substantial things! 2 »o 

par’d. I am made to understand that 3 'ou Craft against vice I must appl}". 

have lent him visitation. With Angelo to-night shall lie 

Duke. He professes to have received no His old liotrothed but despised; « « 

sinister measure from his judge, but most So disguise sliall, by the disguised, 

-Pay with falsehood false exacting, 

» Seeurity, t,e. suretj^ship. And perform an cJd contracting. 
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than merry at an 3 ' thing w’Lich profess’d to 
make him rejoice: a gentleman of all temper- 


D^ike. Peace be with you! 

[E.veutU Escaltis ami Propoct. 



ACfF IV. Boen* V MEASUBE K>B MEASU^, AciT iv; s»w;M 

ACT- IV..- 


^ [ScENB. I. iTAe Moated Orange at St, Lxikie. 


• • 



* Song. 

Take, 0, ^e^those Ups awaj, 
.That BO sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

* Lights that do mislead the morn: 


But my kiss^ bring again, 

Briag again; . ) 

Seals of love, but s^l’d in vain, | 

Seal’d in raiA , \ j| 

Mari, Break off thy song, and haste ttiee j 
quick away: ^ 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice i 
Hath often still’d my brawfoig discontent ? 

[jE’.cif Bog.X. 



Take, 0, take thoae lips away, 

That su sweetly were forswum.—(Act is. 1.1,2.) 


; ErtZer Ddke diegumd as before. 

(I cry you mercy, sir; and well could wish lo 
You had not found me here so musical- 

f 

I Let me excuse me, and believe me so, 

} mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas’d my 

i woe. 

S •Euke^ ’Tis good: though music oft hath such 
1 a charm 

5 To m^e badtgood, and good provoke to harm. 
)I pray you, tell me, hath any body inquired 


forme here to-day? much u|xm this time havej 
I promised here to meet. 

Mari. You have not been inquired after; .1 
have sat here all day. 20 

Ihike, I do constantly^ believe you. The 
time is come even now. I shall crave your 
forbearance a little: may be I will call upon 
you anon, for some advantage to yourself. 
Mari. I am always bound to yon. 

1 ConistanUy, firmly. 
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ACT ly. 1. 


MEASUBE FOB MEASUBE. 


ACT IV. Bern* 2. 


'/j -.ii'iVV Isabella. 

l)a^ met, and welcome. 

“Wiiat is tiie news from this good deputy? 

Itah. He hath a garden circummur’d with 
‘ brick, 

Whose western ride is with a vineyard back’d; 
And to tliat vineyard is a planched^ gate, so 
Unit makes his opening with this bigger key: 
This other doth command a little door 
Which from the vineyfuri to the gairieu leiids; 
There have I made my promise 
Upon die heai'y middle of the night 
To call u}>on him. 

) Duke. But shall you on your knowledge find 
\ this way? 

? Imb. I have ta’en adue and waiynote upon’t: 
(With whispei-ing and most guilty diligence, 
<In action idl of precept, he did show me 40 
<TIie way twice o'er. 

^ Duke. Are there no other tokens 

^BetM’^eenyou greed* concerning herobserv’ance? 
s No, none, but only a repair i’ the dark; 

<And that I have possess’d® him my most stay 
)Can Ije but brief; for I Inive made him know 
fl have a servant comes with me along, 
fHiat stays u|X)n me; whose {lersuasion is 
/1 come about my brother. 

5 Duke. ’T is well borne up. 

;I have not yet made known to Mariana 


I 


wonl of this, 
forth! 


What, ho! within! come 

&o 


Re-enter Mariana. 

I pray you, be acrpiainted with this maid; 
She comes to do you good. 

( Imb. I do desire the like, 

j Duke. Do you persuade yourself that I 
^ respect you? 

< Mari. Good friar, I know you do, and have 

j fouyd it 

< Duke. Take, then, this your com})aniou by 
] the hand, 

{Who hath a story ready for your ear. 

shall attend your leisure; but make haste; 
{The vaporous night approaches, 
j Mari. Will’t please you walk aside? 

) JExeimt Mariana and leabdla. 

> Planehtd, made oi planks or boards. 

* Qreed, ie. agreed. * Possesa'd!, informed. 


Duke. O place and greatn^ millions af| 
false eyes 60 / 

Are stuck u|x>n thee! volumes of report i 
Bun with these false and most contrarioU8{ 
quests 

Upon thy doings: thousand escapes* of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 

And rack thee in their fancies. 


Re-enter Mariana anot Isabella. 




Welcome! How agreed?? 
Jsah. She’ll take the enterprise upon her,', 
father, ) 

If you advise it. ^ 

Duke. It is not my consent, \ 

But my entreaty too. \ 

hah. Little have you to say; 

When you depart from him, but, soft and low,; 
“ Eemember now iny brother.” 

Mari. Fear me not, { 

Duke. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not{ 
at all. . 71 

He is your husband on a pre-contrii6t: < 

To bring yi>u thus together, ’tis no sin, ■ 
Sith that the jiLstice of your title to him { 
Doth flourish* the deceit, t^me, let us go: ; 
Our corn's to reap, for yet our tilth’s to sow,' 

[Exeunt."y:. 

Scene II. A room in the prison. 

Enter Provost and Pompet. 

Prov. Come hither, sirrah. Can you cut oflT 
a man’s liwud? 

Rom. If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can; 
but if he be a married man, he’s his wife’s 
head, and I can never cut off a woman’s head. 

Rrov. Come, sir, leave me your snatches,*^ 
and yield, me a direct answer. To-morrow 
morning are to die Oaudio and dBamardin# 
Here is in our prison a common executioner, 
who in his office lacks a helper: if you will 
take it on you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from your gyves; if not, you shall have 
your full time of imprisonment, and your de¬ 
liverance with an unpitied whipping, [[for you ' 
have been a notorious bawd.^ * t 


* JiHeapee, Bsllles. „ 

» Flmrvth, colour, vamiib. 
> Snatches, scraps of wit. 
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ACT iv. s««« ?■ MEASUEE act iV; Soetoiat; 


j an unlawful bawd 

^ time out of mind; but yet] I will be content 
to be a lawful hangmam I would be glad 
to receive aome instruction froni my fellow 
partner. 

Frov. What, bo, Abhorson! Where’s Ab- 
horson, there? 21 


P<m. I do d^iie to learn, sir: and jt hope^ i 
if you bave occasion to use me for your own 
turn, you shall find me yare ;* for, truly, sir, 
for 3 'otir kindness I owe jou a j^od turn/ 
Proo. Call hither Bamaniine and Claudio: " 



Emter Abhohsok. 

Abhor. r>o you call, sir? 

Prov. SiiTah, here’s a fellow will help you 
to-moft-ow' in your execution. If you think it 
meet, compound with him. by the year, and 
let him abide here with you; if not, use him 
(for the present, and dismiss him. Q He ca?uiot 
^plead his estimation with you; he hath been 
<abawd.3 

^ Abhor. [A bawd, sir?] fie upon him! he 
will discredit our mystery. so 

Prov. Co to, sir; you weigli equally; a feather 
will turn the scale. 

Potn. Pray, sir, by youi* good favour,—for 
surely, mr, a good favour you have, but that 
you have a hanging look,—do you call, sir. 
your occHjaitioi^a mystery? 

Abhor. Ay, sir; a mystery. 

Pom. Painting,sir, 1 have heard say, isarnys- 
; tery; [[ and your whores, sir, being members 
j of my occupation, using painting, do ju-ove my 
(occujiation a mystery:] but what mystery 
there should be in hanging, if 1 should be 
bang’d, I cannot imagine. 

Abhor. Sir, it is a nj’^stery. 

Pom. Proof? 

Abhor. Every true man’s apparel fits your 
thief. 

Pom. If it be too little for your thief, your 
true man tliinks it big enough; if it be too 
b,ig for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
*enougli: s<f every true man’s apparel fits your | 
thief. 50 j 

Re-enter Provost. i 

. I 

Prov. Are you agreed? 1 

, Pom. Sir, I will serve him; [[for I do find ; 
)four hangman is a more penitent trade than 
jyour liaw^; he doth oftener ask forgiveness.] 

* Prov. You, sirrah, provide your block and 
you% axe to-morrow four o’clock. 

Ahh>r, on, bawd;] I will instruct 

thee in my trade; follow. sa 



Pom. Pray, air, ty your good farottr,—for surely. Wr, a good 
faToor you have, but that you have a hanging look,—.. . ypnr ' 
occupation a mystaiy?'—(Act iv. 2. 38-88;) 

The one has my pity; not a jot the other, 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother. 

Pater Claudio. 

Look, here’s the warrant, Claudio, for thy 
death: 

’T is now dead midnight, and by eight to¬ 
morrow 


I Fora, Toady. 
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ACT ly. sowio i MEASUEE FOE MEASUBE. 


taust W immortal. Where’s Bar- 

Cicatd. As fast locsk’d up in sleep jis guiltless 

/When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones: 

■ He will hot wake. 

Pror, Who can do good on him ? 

Well, go, prepare yonraelf. [Knockinff within.'^ \ 
But, hark, what noise? 

Heaven give your spirits comfort! [A>tt 
daudio.'] By and by! 

I hope it is some jmrdon or reprieve 

For the most gentle Claudio. | 

Enter IH'KE disguised as before, with a letter | 
having a large seal. | 

Welcome, father. 
liitke. The best and wholesom’st spirits of 
the night 

Envelop you, good provost! Who call’d here 
of late ? 

Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 

Ihibi. Not Isabel ? 

Pr<n\ No, 

Duke. They will, then, ere’t be long. 

Proo. What comfort is for Claudio? 

Duke. There’s some in liojw. 

Prov. It is a bitter deputy. . si 

Duke. Not so, not sti; his life is parallel’d I 
Even with the stroke and line of his great I 
justice; | 

He doth with holy' abstinence subdue i 

That in himself w'hich he spurs on his ■ 
power ; 

To qualify^ in others: were he meal’d- Avitli i 

that I 

Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 

But this being so, he’s just. [^Knocking within. 

Now are they' come. 

■' [Exit Provost. 

This is a gentle provost: seldom when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. do 

[Knocking within. 
How now! what noise? Tliat spirit’s pos¬ 
sess’d with haste 

That wounds tlie unsistiug^ postern with these 
strokes. 

* Qtialifp, temper, abate. 

* Meal’d, sprinkled, defiled. 

3 IJmUting, perhaps :=8haking. 
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lie-enter Provost. 

Prox. [Speaking to one at th^doorl Tkere he 
must stay until the officer 
Arise to let him in: he is call’d up. 

Ihlke, Have you no countenfland for Claudio 
yet. 

But he must die to-morrow? 

Prov. None, sir, none. 

Duke. As near the dawning, provost, as it is, 
You shall hear more ere morning. 

Prov. Hi^ipily* 

You something know; yet I believe there 
comes 99 

No countermand; no such example have we: 
Besides, upon the very' siege* of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Profe.ss’d the contrary. 

Enter a Messenger (vnth large sealed letter). 

Duke.. This is his lordship’s man. 

Prov. And here comes C.hindio’si pardon. 

Mes. [Ginng the letter, which Proplist opens 
and reads) My lord hath sent you this note; 
anil by me tliis further charge, that you 
swerve not from the snialle^ article of it, 
neither in time, matter, or other ciivuinstance. 
tiood morrow; for, as I take it, it is almost 
day. 109 

Pro7:. I shall obey him. [Exit Messenger. 
Duke. [.4«iVyc] This is his pardon, purchas’d 
by such sin 

For which the pardoner’l)inis«.df is in. 

Hence hath oflence his quick celerity, 

When it i.s iKirne iii high authoritv: 

When vice make.s mercy, mercy’s so extended, 
That for-thefault’s love is theotfender friended. 
Now, sir, what news? 

Prov. I told you. Lord Angelo, belike 
thinking me remiss in mine office, aw.-ikens*'" 
me with this unwonted putting-on;® methinks 
strangidy, for he hath not used it before. i 2 i 
Duke. Pray you, -let’s hear. 

Prov. [Peads] 

“ Whatsoever you may hear to the contrary, l«ll 
Oaudio l)e executed by four of the clofk ; and in 
thb aftemooii Barnanline: for my bettor satisfaction, 

* BappUff, i.#. haply. 

5 Siege fFrcnch seat 
< Puttiiig-an, indtement. 



vact iy;:S(jsn0.fc;. .MEASUEE ■ FOR'■S^ABtrEE.:; ■ act iv,.s«iie.Ji ■! 


let toe. bora ^Haudio'a head sedt toe by five. Let this , 
be d^ly > ^th a thought that mot« de¬ 

pends oo it than we tnnst yet deliver. Thus fail not 
to do youi* ofi^, as yon will answer it at yonr peril. ” 

What say you to thie, sir? 131 

IhJee. “V^at is that Barnardiue who is to 
be executed in the afternoon? 

Prov, A Bohemian bora, but here nurs’d 
up and bred; one that is a prisoner nine years 
old. 

Jhlie. How came it that the absent duke 
liad nofc either deliver’d him to his liberty or 
executed him? I have heard it w;is ever his 
manner to do so. uo 

Prov. His friends still wrought reytrieves 
for him: and, indeed, his fact,* till now in the 
government of Lord Angelo, came not to an 
undoubtful proof. 

Duke. It is now apparent? 

Prov. Most manifest, and not denied by 
himself. 

Duke. Hath he lx>rne hilnself })enitently in 
prison ? liow seems ho to l)e Liuch’d ? 148 

Prop. A nifUi that appreheiuls death no more 
di’eadfully but^s a drunken sleep; careless, 
reckless, and fearless of what’s jMUjt, present, 
<ir to come; insensible of mortality, and des¬ 
perately mortal. 


Proij. Aiaok, how may L it, having tha 
hour limited, And an express copunan^ nnd^ 
penalty, to deHver his head in the view of 
Angelo ? 1 may make my as Claudio’^ to 
cross this in the smaUest, Wfr 

Duke. By the vow of mine order 1 tvarrant 
you, if my instructions may be your guide. 
Let this Baraardine be this mornmg exeented^ 
and his head bonie to Angelo. 

Prov. Angelo hath seen them both, and will 
discover the favour.* 

Duke. 0, death’s a great disguiser; and you 
may add to it. Shave the head, and tie iiip 
beai-d; and say it was the desire of the peni¬ 
tent to be so bar’d before his death: you 
know the course is common. If any thing 
fall to you upon this, more tlian thanks and 
good fortune, by the saint whom I pi-ofess, I, 
will plead against it with my life. 

Prov. Pardon me, good fatlier; it is against- 
my oath, 

Duke. Were you sworn to the duke, or to 
the deputy ? 

Prov. To him, and to his substitutea 

Duke. You will think you have made nd 
offence, if the duke avouch the justice of youpr; 
dealing? 20 i 


Duke. He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none: he hath evermore 
hfui the liberiy of the prison; give liim leave 
to escape hence, he would not; drunk many 
times a day, if not many days entirely drunk. 
We have very oft awak’d him, as if to carry 
him to execution, and showed him a seeming 
W’ariant for it: it hath not moved him at all. 

Duke. Mon* of him anon, 'riiere is written 
in your brow, j>rovost, honesty and constancy: 
^if I read it not tnily, my ancient skill beguiles 
me; but, m the boldness of my cunning, I 
will lay myself in hazard. Claudio, whom 
here you have warrant to execute, is no greater 
forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath sen¬ 
tenced him. To make you understand tliis ip 
I manifested effect, I crave but four days’ re¬ 
cite; foaithe which you are to do me both a 
present and a dangerous courtesy. 1^2 

PvQv. Pray, sir, in what? 


Prov. But what likelihood is in tliat? 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 
Yet since I see you fearful that neither my ■ 
coat, integrity, nor pemuasion can with ease , 

I attempt® you, I will go further than I meant, 

I to pluck all fears out of ycni. Look you, sir, 

I \ehoimiff him the leUer'\ here is the hand and. 

; seal of the duke: you know the char|u:ter, I 
! doubt not; and the signet is not strange to you. 
P) •ov. I knovr them both. 2i0 

Duke. The contents of this is the return of 
the duke; you shall anon over-read it at'your 
pleasure; where you shall find, within thj^ ^ 
two days he wdll be here. This is a thing 
that Angelo knows not; for he this very day 
receives letters of strange tenour; perchance of 
the duke’s death, perchance entering into some 
monastery, but by chance nothing of what ur 
writ Look, the unfolding star calls up the: ' 


3 Dkeover the favour, recognise the foce. 
3 tempt. 
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1 Foot, deed, crime. 



4Ca?iVvS«^^^’ MEASUfiE FOE MEASUEE. ACriV. Soma s; 


Z^t not yourself into amazemekt 
^ M t^ese things should be: all difficulties are 
bttt^ e^ asre knowli. Call your 

Azecutioner, and off with Barnardine’s head: 

; i will give him a present shrift, and advise 
him for a better place. Yet you tire amaz'd; 
but this shall absolutely resolve^ you. Come 
away; it is almost clear dawn. \Ex&uM. 

ScBNE HI. A corridor in the prison; at hack 
door of Bamardinds cell in the mine. | 

i 

Enter Pompet. 

Pom. I am as well acquainted here as I w’as i 
in our house of profession: one would think it i 
were Mistress Overdone’s own house, for here i 
be many of her old customers. First, here’s ; 
young Master Eash; he’s in for a commodity : 
of brown paper and old ginger, nine-score and 1 
seventeen {pounds; of which he made five j 
marks, ready money: many, then ginger was | 
not much in request, for the old women were ^ 
all dead Then is there here one Master Caper, ■ 
at the suit of Master Three-pile the mercer, | 
for some four suits of peach-coloured satin, 
which now peaches* him a beggar. Then 
have we here young Dizy, and young Master 
Deep-vow, and Iklaster Copper-spur, and Mas¬ 
ter Starve-lackey the rapier and dagger man, 
and young Drop-heir that killed lusty Pud¬ 
ding, and Master Forthlight the tilter, and 
brave Master Shooty the great traveller, and 
wild Half-can that stabbed Pots, and, I think, 
forty more; all great doers in our trade, and 
are now “ for the Ixird’s sake.” 21 

Enter Abhokbovi. 

Abhor. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. 

Pom. {Calling outside door of cett] Master 
Barnardine! you must rise and be bang’d, 
M^ister Barnardine! 

Abhor. What, ho, Barnardine! 

[Goes up and opens door of cdl. 

Bar. {Withiii\ A pox o’ your throats! Who 
makes that noise there? What are you? 

Pom. Your friends, sir; the hangman. You 
must be so good, sir, to rise and be put to 
death. 

I JUtolve, convince. > Peaches, i.e. impeaches. 
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Bar. [ Widtm\ Avrhy; yoii rogue, away ) 1; 
am sleepy. ■■':v; ' ■ 

Abhor, Tell him he must awa^, wd that 
quickly too. ' 

Pom. Pray, Master Barnaidine, awake till 
you are executed, and sleep aZtfirwards. 

Abhor. Go in to him, aiid fetch him out. 
Pom. He is coming, dr, he is coming; | 
hear his straw rustle. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, siiTah ? 
Pom. Very ready, sir. - 40 

Enter Barnardine; he comes down bdweon 
Pompey and Abhorson. 

Bar. How now, Abhoraon! what’s the news 
with you ? 

Abhor. Truly, sir, I would desire you to clap 
into your prayers; for, look you, the warrant ’s 
come. ' 

Bar. You rogue, I have been drinking all 
night; I am not fitted for’t. 

Pom. O, the better, sir; for he»that drinks 
all night, and is bang'd betimes in tiho mor¬ 
ning, may sleep the sounder all the next day. 

Abhor. Look you, air; h|^re comes your 
ghostly father: do we jest now, think yo\i? 

\ ltetires up. 

Enter Duke disguised us before. 

Duke, Sir, induceil by my charity, and heai'- 
ing how hastily you aie to depart, 1 am come 
to advise you, comfort you, and pi-ay with 
you. 

Bar. Friai-, not I; I have been drinking 
hard all night, and I wdll have more time to 
I prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains 
I with billets: I will not consent to die this day, 

I that’s certain. 

t 

Jbuke. O, sir, you must: and therefore I be-^ 
seech you * 60 

Look forward on the journey you shall go. 

Bar. I swear I will not die to-day for any 
man’s persuasion. 

Duke. But hear you,— 

Bar. Not a word: if you have any thing th 
say to me, come to my ward; for ijnence will 
not I to-day. {Esdt into ceZl 

DvJce. Unfit to live or die: O ffl*avel haart! 
After him, fellows; bring him to the block. 

{Exeunt Abhorson and Pompey. 




ACT IV. 8««m 8. MEASUEE 


Ee-^^er Provost. 

Prm. Noiv, .sir, how do you find the pri¬ 
soner? Vo 

■ Duke. A creature uiiprepar’d, unmeet for 
death; ** 

And to trMsport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable. 


'ACT. iV.^g^wlM('A■■■ 

; 3S^in the'piison, fatihetvVV 

There di^ this iomming of a cruel fever 
One Bagoadhe; a Moat notorious pirate^ 

A man of Claadio’ci years; his beard and head 
Just of his colottr. What if we do omit / 
This reprobate till he were well inclin’d; 

And satisfy the deputy with the visage ; 

Of Bagozine, More like to Claudio? . $6 



Jiar. I svrear 1 vrill uot din t<Mlay for any mun's persuatioa.—(Act iv. 3. m, <0.1 


Duie. Oj’tis an accidentthatheavcn provides! 
Dispatch it preseutlj'; the hour draws on 
prefix’d by Angelo: see this be done, 

And sent according to command; whiles I 
Persuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 
Prov. This shall be done, good father, pre¬ 
sently. 

But Barn.ardine must die this afternoon: 

And how shall we continue Claudio, 

*[^0 save nse from the danger that might come 
If he were known alive? 

Dnle. Let this be done. 

Put them iif secret holds, both Barnardine and 
Claudio: St 


Ere twice the sun hath made his joumaD 
greeting 92 

To the under generation, you sliall find 
Your safety manifested. 

P?'ov. I am your free dependant. 

JJuh. Quick, dispatch, and send the head to 
Angelo. Profmt. 

Now will I ■write letters to Angelo,— 

The provost, he shall bear them,—whose com 
tents 

Shall witness to him I am near at home, 

And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 


1 Journal, diurnal. 
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MEASUEE FOE MEASUEE. 


ACT IV. Scenes: 


^0 ^ter puliliciy; him I ’ll desire wi 

"!iCo iai(^ tae at the consecrated fount, 

A-league below the city; and from thence, 

By cold gi*adation ami well balauceti form, 
^e 8lmU.'procoed with Angelo. 

Reciter PiiovoST with Ragozine’s head in bag. 

Prov. Here is the head; I’ll carry it myself. 
Duke. Convenient* is it. Make a swift return; 
For 1 would commune with you of such things 
That want no ear but yours. 

Prov. I ’ll make all speed. \_Exit. 

hab. {Within] Peace, ho, be here! no 
Duke. The tongue of Isabel. She’s come to 
know 

If yet her bi-other’a pardon be come hither: 
But 1 will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of despair. 
When it is least expected. 

Enter Isabella. 

Jmh. Ho, by your leave! 

Duke, (rood morning to you, fair and gra¬ 
cious daughter, 

hah. The better, given me by so holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy sent my brother’s pardon ? 
Duke. He hath releas’d him, Isabel, from 
the world: 

His head is olf, and sent to A ngelo. 120 

hab. Nay, but it is not so. 

Duke. It is no other; show your wisdom, 
daughter. 

In your close patience. 
hah. O, I will to him and pluck out his eyes! 
Duke. You shall not- be admitted lohis sight. 
Imb. Unhappy Claudio! wretehed Istiljel! 
Injurious world! most damned Angelo! 

\Paemg about agitatedly. 
Duke. Tliis nor hurts him nor profits you a jot; 
Forbear it therefore; give your cause to heaven. 

[Isabel comes down to him. 
Mark what I say, which you shall find iso 
By every syllable a faithful verity: 

The duke comes home to-morrow;—nay, dry 
your eyes; 

One of our covent,® and his confessor, 

Gives me this instance:* alreadyhe hath carried 


Notice to Escalus and Angelo; 

Who do prepare to meet him at the gates. 
There to ^ve up their power. If you can, pace 
your wisdom mt 

In that good path that I would wisli it go; 
And you shall Imve y our bosom *^on tliis wretch, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to your heart. 
And general honour. 

hab. I am directed by you. 

Duke. This letter, then, to Friar Peter give; 
’Tis that^he sent me of the duke’s return: 

Say, by this token, I desire his company 
At Mariana’s house to-night. Her cause and 
yours 

I ’ll perfect him withal; and he shall bring you 
Before the duke; and to the head of Angelo 
Accu.se him home and home. For my |K»or self, 
I am combined® by a sacred vow. 

And shall lie absent. Wend vou with this 

V 

letter; lijo 

Command these fretting waters from your eye.s 
With a light heart; trust not niy’holj^ order, 
If I pervert your coui'st^. Who’s here? 

Enter Lucio. 

Lueio. Good even. Friar, where’s the jiro- 
vostf 

/hike. Not within, sir. 

Lucio. O pretty Isabella, I am pale at mine 
heart to see thine eyes so lud: thou must be 
patient. I am fain to dine and sup with water 
and bran; 1 dare not for my head fill niy belly; 
one fruitful meal would set me to’t. But they 
say the duke tsiH be here to-morrow. .By my 
troth, Isabel, I lov’d thy brother; if the old 
fantastie.al duke of dark corners had been at 
home, he had lived. [Exit Isabella. 

Duke. Sir, the duke is marvellous little be¬ 
holding to your rejxu'ts; but the^best is, h<^ 
lives not in them. 

Lv.no. Fiiar, thou knowest not the duke so 
well as I do: he’s a better woodman than thou 
tak’st him for. iti 

Ikike. Well, you’ll answer tliis one day. 
Fare ye well. 

JjuGio. Nay, tarry; I’ll go along with theg: 
I can tell thee pretty tales of the duke. 

Dv.he. You have told me too r^jany bf*him 


-.1 


1 CbnwHient, becomiuK. 
» Cmenl, convent. 


3 Shall not, i.e. will not, 
* Instance, iatinutlon. 


t Bosom, i.e. heart's desire. 


0 Combined, pledged. 
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5 if not true, iione 

iwemi^iagh;':' . .V ■’ 

1 WM him for getting a 

■ ^nch m ISO 

p0e: Did you such a thing ? 

, Zmo. Yes,jUafry, did I: but I was fain 
to fxh^sweaJT it^^ else have married 

ihe to the rot^^ 

Ihih. Sir, your company is fairer than 
' honest. Rest you well. 

Lwio. By my troth, I ’ll go with ^hee to 
)tUe lane’s end: pf bawdy talk offend you,we’ll 
jhave very little of it ] Nay, friar, I am a kind 
of burr; I shall stick. \Exm-nt. 

Scene TV. A room in A ngdo'/t home. 

E)Uer Angelo and Escalus, latera. 

Eaeal. Eveiy letter he hath writ hath dis- 
youdv’d other, 

A Ill most uneven and* distracted man¬ 
ner. His actions show much like to madness; 
pray heavdli his wisdom be not t'lintcid! And 
why meet him at the gates, and reliver^ our 
authorities there ? 

Extiod. I guess not. 8 

And why should we proclaim it in an 
,^our before his ent’ring, that if any crave 
redress of injustice, they should exhiliit their 
petitions in the streets 

Escal. He shows his reason for that; to 
have a dispatch of complaints, and to delivijr 
us from devices hereafter, which shall then 
have no p<<wer to stand .against us. 

, Anff. Well, I beseech you, let it be pro¬ 
claim’d ; 

Betimes i’ the mom I’ll call yon .'it your 
house: 

Give notice to such men of sort and suit 
Af are to meift him. so 

Emil. I shall, sir. Fare vou well. 

Ang. Good night. [E.vit Eacalm. 

Tliifl deed unshapes me quite, makes me un- 
pregnant,2 

Ainl dull to all proceedings. A deflower’d 
: * maid! ^ 

. And by an eminent body that enforc’d 
The la^iK against it 1 But that her tender shame 


Will not maiden loss, 

HoW niigbt she t^gue me! ^ Yet reason dares 
.■ ber:hQ.jy 

For my authority bears of a credent Indk, 
That no particular^ scandal once can tonch 





Luem. Nay, friar, 1 am a kind of burr; 1 ahaU stick. 

-(Act ir. ». 189, ISO.) 


But it confounds the breather. He should 
haA"e liv’d, 31 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous 
sense, 

Might in the tildes to come have ta’en revenge. 
By so receiving a dishonour’d life 
With ransom of such shame. Would yet he 
had liv’d! 

Alack, when once our grace we have forgcrt,; 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would ’ 
not! 


1 Beliver, redeliver. 
VOL. X. 


X Unpregnant, unready. 


* Tongue me, speak of me. * Partieular, iierBonitl. 
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ACT 1%. Si MEASUEE FOR MEASURE. act A’, ssdone i. : 


■£SeBNl5 V. Fields without the town. 

Ente^jyoK^ in his own habit, and Fkiar Petbr. 

Duke, [Ginnff letters^ These letters at fit 
time deliver me: 

!! The provost knows our purpose and our plot. 
The matter being afoot, keep youi- instruction, 
And hold you ever to our special drift; 

Though sometimes you do blench^ from this 
to that, 

As cause doth minister, (to call at Flavius’ 
house, 

^ And tell him whore I stay: give the like notice 
<To Valentins, Rowland, and to Crassus, 

< And bid them bring the trumpets’' to the gate; 
^But send me Flavius first. 

$ Fri. F. It shall be speeded well. [£jcit. 

^ Enter Vahrius, 

f Duke. I thank thee, Varrius; thou hast 
I nuide good haste: ii | 


;Come, we will walk. There’s other f)f our i 
^ friends | 

jAVill greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. 

^ r Exeunt. 3 


£ Scene Vl. Stre ^ mar the city gate ^ • 

Isabella amc? Mariana, 

Jsab. To speak so indirectly I am lotli: 

I would say the truth V buVto accuse him so, 
That is your part: yet I am aJlvis’d to do it J 
He Kiys, to veil full purpose. 

Mari. Be rul’d by hiiriu 

Isab. Besides, he tellsine that, if peradventure 
He speak against me on the adverse side, 

I should not think it strange; for’t is a physic 
Tliat’s bitter to sweet end. 

Mari. I would Friar Peter— 

/sab. O, peace! the friar is come, j 

Enter Friar Peter. | 

Fri, F. Come, 1 have found you out a stand J 
most tit, 10^ 

Where you may have such vantage on the duke, i 
He shall not pass you. Twice have the trnm- ^ 
]>ets sounded; i 

The generous and giuvest citiztAis ^ j 

Have hent^ the gates, and very neai’ u]X»n { 
The duke is entering: therefore, hence, away IJ 

( [Exeunt.'^t^ 


ACT 

Scene I. Before the gates of Vienna. H-tnirish 
of trumpets and drums. 

Enter from one side, Dlke, Varrius, Loixls, 
Officers; from the city gates. Soldiers, then 
Angelo and Escalcs, Lucto, Provost, 

<&c. At the hack. Friar Peter, Isa¬ 
bella, and Mariana veiled. 

[Angelo and Escalvx kneel and deliver 
np their commissions, which the Duke 
hands to an Officer, A ngelo and 
Escalus rise. 

I 

Duke. My very worthy cousin, fairly met! 

Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to 
see you. 

I Happy return be to your royal grace! 

* lileneh, start off. * TrumpeU, tnimpeterB. 

* Hunt, Beized, taken poBseBaioii of. 
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V. 

Duke. Many and hearty thankiugs to you 
lK)th. 

We have made inquiry of you; and wfe hear 
Such goodne.ss of your justice, that our soul 
('aunot but yield you forth to public thanks. 
Forerunning more requital, 

Ang. You make my bonds still greater, 
Duke. O, your desert speaks lotid ; £and I{ 
should wrong it, ^ 

To lock it in the wards of cover t bosom, 

When it deserves, wdth characters of brass, 5 
A forted residehce ’gainst the tooth of time ? 
And rajture of oblivion. 3 Give me your ( 
hand, 

And let the subject see, to make them know 
That outward courtesies would fain proclaim"^ 
Favours that keep within. Come, EscaldS, 

[ Takes the hands of both of tbcm^placing 
A ngelo on one side offihim, Escalus on 
the other. 



ACT V. 8^ i.; KEASUEE EOE MEASXTO Aor scene 1' 


You by US ou our o:dier hand; 

And gocKi supporters are you. 

Friar Peter avd Isabella corm forward . 

Fri. P. Now is your time: speak loud and 
kneel befot^ liim. 19 

Imb . Justice, O royal duke! VaiP your 
regard [Kneeling, 

Upon a wrong’d, I would fain have said,a maid! 
O wortliy prince, dishonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object 
Till you*have heard me in my true complaint, 
And given me justice, justice, justice, justice! 
Didce. Relate your wrongs; in what ? by 
whom ? be brief. 

Here is Lord Angelo shall give you justice: 
Reveal yourself to him, 
hah. O worthy duke, 

Y'ou bid me seek redemption of the devil: 

Hear me yourself; for that which I must speak 
Must either punish me, not being believ’d, 

•Or wring redness from you: hear me, O, hear 
me, hem! 32 

A ng. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm: 
She bath been a sgjtor to me for her brother i 
■Cut off by couree. of justice,— \ 

hub. By course of justice! [Jiuiiig. 
Ang. And she will speak most bitterly and j 
strange. 

hab. Most strange, but yet most truly, will 
1 speak: 

That Angelo’s forsworn; is it not strange? 

That Angelo’s a murderer; is’t not strange? 
That Angelo is an juiulterous thief, 40 

An hypocrite, a virgin-violator; 

Is it not strange and strange? 

Jhike. Nay, it is ten times strange, 

* Imb . It is not truer he is Angelo 
Th^m tills is all as true as it is strange: 

Nay, it is ten\imes true; for truth is tnith 
To the end of reckoning. 

Duke. Away with her! Poor soul. 

She speaks this in the infirmity of sense. 

[The Officers are about to seize her; 

• she waves them back. 

2 mb . 0 pignce, I cdnjure thee, as thou be- 
*liev’8t 

There i% another comfort than this world, 

> Fait, lower. 


That thou heglebt ine pot, with that opinum 
Ihat I am toueh’d with madhess 1 Make not 
impossible':';' :5i 
That which but seems unlike; ’t is hot ithpos- 
sibte. 

But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground, 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute 
As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 

In all his dressings, cliaracts,^ titles, forms. 

Be an arch-villain. Believe it, royal prince: - 
If he be less, he’s nothing; but he’s more. 
Had I more name for badness. 

Duke. By mine honesjby, 

If she be mad,—as I believe no other,— so 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of senae, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As® e’er I heard in madness. 

Isab. * O gracious duke, 

Haip not on that; nor do not banish rei^on 
For inequality; but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear where it seems hid, 
And hide the false, seems true.* 

/Juke. ' Many that are not mad 

Have, sure, more lack of reason. What would 
you say ? 

Jsab. I am the sister of one Claudio, 
Condemn’d upon the act of fornication 70 
To lose his head; condemn’d by Angelo: 

I, in probation of a sisterhood, 

Was sent to by my brother; one Lucio 
As then the messenger,— 

Lucio. [Comes dmeUy taking his mp off to the - 
Duke] That’s I, an’t like your grace: 

I came to her from Claudio, and desir’d her " 

To try her gracious fortune with Lord Angelo 
For her poor brother’s pardon. 

hah. That’s he indeed. 

Drike. You were not bid to speak. 

Lucio. No, my good lord; 

Nor wish’d to hold my peace. 

Duke. I wdsh you now, then; 

Pray you, take note of it: and when you have 
A business for yourself, pray heaven you then 
Be perfect. 82 

Lucio. I warrant your honour. 

Duke. Tlie w'arrant’s for yourself; take heed ; 
to’t 

3 CAamete, t.«. characters, dtstiocUve marks. 

* As, i.e. that. 

* Thefedmy seems true, ie. the falsa that seema tiuie. 
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ACT V. s«ae i. MEASUEE FOR MEASURE. ACTT; |j«^ u 


Ifdi^ liliid gentleman told somewhat of my 
Right. 

IhJce. It may be right; but you are i’ the 
wrong 

To speak before your time. [^Lncio bows and 
retires.'l Proceed. 

hah. I went 

To this pernicious caitiff deputy,— 

JD-uke. That’s somewliat madly spoken. 

Jsah. Pardon it; 

The phrase is to the matter, 90 | 

Duke. Mended again. The matter; proceed, | 
Isab. In brief, to set the nee<lless process by, 1 
How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel’d, 
How he refell’d* me, and how I replied,— i 

For this was of much length,—the vile con- ' 
elusion 

I now begin with grief and shame to utter: 

He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 
To his concupiscible intemperate lust. 

Release my brother; and, after much debate- 
nsent, 99 

My sisterly remorse® confutes mine honour, 
And I did yield to him; but the next morn be¬ 
times, 

His purpose surfeiting, he sends a warrant 
For my poor brother’s head. 

Duke. This is mo.<gt likel}'! 

Isab. O, that it were as like as it is true 1 
Duke. By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'’st 
not what thou speak’st, 

Or else thou art suborn’d agaiitst his Imnour 
In hateful practice.® First, his integrity 
Stands without blemish. Next, it imfx)rts no 
reason 

That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper to himself: if lie had so offended. 
He would have weigh’d thy brother bj-himself, 
And not have cut him'off. Some one hath 
set you on : 112 I 

Confess the truth, and say by wdioae advice J 
Thou cam’st here to complain. | 

Isab. And is this all? | 

Then, O you bleased ministers above, i 

Keep me in patience, and with rijien’d time | 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up ! 

1 JtefeU’d (tiatin, refello), rebutted, 
a Remorse, pity. > Praetiee, plotting. 


In countenance!* Heaven, shield your giace 
from woe, 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved got 

Duke. I know you, 'd fain be gtine. An oiReerl 

[7%e*o^oersa(i:mif^- 

To pi^n witli her! Slmlt we tiius permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us? Tliis needs must be A 
pi“.ictiee. 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither? 

Isab. One that 1 would were befe, Frhtr 
Lodowick. 

Duke. A ghostly father, belike. Who knows 
that Lodowick ? 

Lueio. My lord, I know' him; ’t is a meddling 
friar; 

I do not like the man: had he been lay, my 
lord, 

For certain w'oi’ds he sjioke against your grace 
In your retirciucnt, I had swunged*' hint 
soundly. « lao 

Duke. Words against me I this’® A g«^od friar, 

belike! 

And to .set on tlii.s wretcht^d woman here 
Against our substitute I Let this friar be found. 

Lvekt. But yesternight, my lord, slio and 
that friar, 

1 s;tw them at the prison: a .Siiiuy friar, 

A very smirvy fellow. 

Fri P. Blessed be your nival grace! 

I have stcKid by, my lord, and 1 have faeni-ij 
Your royal ear abus’d. Fi rst, hath this woman 
Mo.st wrongf'.dly accus’d your substitute, 140 
Who is fis free from touch or soil with her 
As she from one ungot. 

Duke. We did lielieve no Jess. 

Know you that Friar Ijodowick that slie speaks 
of? 

Fri. P. I know? him for a ntan divine ^iid 
holy; 

Not scurvy, nor a temjK»rary meddler, 

As he’s reported by this gentleman; 

And, on my trust, a man that never yet 
Did, as he vcmches, misrepoit your grace.* 

Lvxdo. My lord, most viJIanoui^; believe it^ 

Fri. P. Well, he in time may oome to Hear 

himself; « 

--•----—— ' 

■* Cmintmanoe. false appearance, l)ypocTis.v. 
i Swinged, whipt. This', i.e,, thjsi ia 
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Acrv.8<^i,- :'.ACr'v.;^8<»%aV 


But at thii» inat^t he is sick, my lord, m 
Of a steaixge fever. Upoiv his mere request, 
Being come to knowledge that there was com* 
plaint 

Intended gainst liord Angelo, came 1 hither, 
To speak, as from his mouth, what he doth 
know • 

Is true and false; and what he with his oath 
And all probation will make up full clear, 
Whensoever he’s convented.^ First, for this 
woman, 

To jusfify this worthy nobleman, 

So vulgarly® and personally accus’d, lOo 
Her shall you hear disproved to her eyes, 

Till she herself confess it. 

Duke. G<kk 1 friar, let’s hear it. 

[Ejuit Imhdla., guarded. 

Do you not smile at this, Lord Angelo? 1 

O heaven, the vanity of wrc'tched fools! 

Give us some aea.ts. [The attendants bring two 
chairs of state, from within the city gates!\ 
Come, (kousiij Angelo; • : 

In this Pll be impartial; be you jiulge i 

Of your own cause. I 

\^Marian(^adrances, veiled. Duke atul \ 
Ang^ seat themselves. '• 

I.S this the witness, friar? , 
Fiist, let her show her face, and after s]>eak. 
Mari. Pardon, my lord; I will not show my 
face 

Until my husband bid me. 170 

Duke. Wlxat, are you uxarried ? 

Mari^ No, my loid. 

Duke. Are you a maid ? 

Mari. Nc;, my lord. 

Duke. A widow, then ? 

Mari. Neither, ray lord. 

Duke. Wliy, you are nothiug, then; neither 
^aid, widow, nor wife? iso 

Lucio. [JSehind Duke's chnir.'\ My lord, she 
may be a punk; for many of them are neither 
maid, widow, nor wdfe. 

Duke. Silence tliat fellow; I would lie bad 
some cause 

To prattle for himself. 

Ludo. JlTell, my lord. 

Mari. My lord, I do confess I ne’er was 
married; 

i Cofiwnted, Rumnioned. ' Vulgarly, pultlicljr. 


And T flonf^ I mh np maidt 

I imve known my ht^ yet iny husband 
-knows-'hot—: 

That ever ho knew me; ^ 

Xmcjo. He was drunk, thehi my lord.v it^^^^^ 
be no better; 

Duke. For the benefit of alienee, would tlmu 
wert so too! W 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Duke. This is no witness for Lord AngelA 
Mari. Now I come to’t, my lord: 

She that accuses him £]of foi'nicatioi^ 3 
In self-same manner doth accuse my husband; 
And chcirges him, my lord, with such a tiine 
Wlien I ’ll dejiose I had him in mine arms 
Q With all the effect of love,3 
A fig. Cliarges she more than me? 

Mari. • Not that I know. 

Duke. No? you say your hiisband. <Mi 
Mari. Why, just, my lord, and that is 
Angelo, 

^ Who thinks he knows that he ne’er knew my J 
body, ? 

But knows be thinks that he kuow's I8aber8.3^ 
Aug. This is a strange abuse.® Let’s see 
thy face. 

3fan. My husband bids me; now I wdB 
unmask. [ UhveUs .'' 

lliis is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 

Which once thou swor’st was worth the looking 
on; XJOS 

This is the hand which, with a vow’d contrict, 
Was fast belock’d in thine; this is the body 
That took away the match from Isabel, 

And did supply thee at thy giirden-house* , 

In her imagin’d person. 

Difke. Know you this woman? 

Ludo. [Behind c7«xm*] Canially, she says. 
Duke. Sirrah, no more'.; 

Ludo. Enough, my lord. [(roes to Peter. 
Ang. My lord, I must confess I know this 
woman: 

And five years since there was some speech of 
marriage 

Btftwixt myself and her; which was broke off; 
Partly for that her promised proportions® 

® Abuse, deception, delusion. 

* Oanien-Aotwe, Butunier-liouae. 

.1 Prirportiotts, shares of real and personal 
luaiTiage portion. 
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CiMne short of composition;' but in chief 220 
For that her reputation was disvaliied 
In levity 1 since which time of five years 
I never tpake with her, saw her, nor heard 
from her, 

Upon my faith and honour. 

Mari. Noble prince, 

As there comes light from heaven and words 
from breath, 

As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue, 

I am afliancVl this mmj’s wife as stixmgly 
<As woixls could make up vows: [[and, my 
^ good lord, 

; But Tuesday night last gone in’s garden-house | 
'He knew me SIS a wife.3 As this is true, 2 ao | 
Let me in ssifety raise me from my knees; : 
Or else for ever be confixed^ here, j 

A marble monument! [Rises. ! 

Ang. [Starting it.p\ I did but smile till now: ! 
Now, good my lord, give me the scope of 
justice; 

My patience here is touch’d. I do perceive 
Tliese f'oor informal* women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier mem- ! 
Iser 

That sets them on; let me have wsiy, my lord, 
To find this practice oixt. 

Dai-e. Ay, with my heart; i 

A nd punish them to your height of plesisure. 

[Rises. 

Thou fotdisli friar, and thou pernicious 'woman, 
Compact* with her that’s gone, think’st thnii 
thy oaths, 2r> 

Though they would sweardown each particular 
saint, 

Were testimonies against his worth ami ci-odit, 
That’s seal’d in approbation? You, Lord 
Escalus, 

Sit with niy cousin; lend him your kind paiu.s [ 
To find out this abuse, whence’t is deriv’d. 
There is another friar that set them ori; | 

Let him be sent for, ! 

Fri. F. Would he were here, my lord! for : 
he, indeed, 250 [ 

Hath set the women on to this complaint: 

Your provost knows the place where lie abides, | 
And he may fetch him. i 

1 CompotUion, agi'i^esioiit. 2 Confixed, fixed. 

3 Informal, ineane. * Compdct, leagued- 


Duke. Go do it instantly. 

[Exist Pm^osi, 

And you, my noble and well-warranted cohain. 
Whom it concerns to hear tins matter forth, , 
l)o with your injuries as seems yoii bwit, 

In any eliastisement: I for a* v^hile will leave 
you; ■ - : m ■■ 

But stir not you till you have well determin’d 
Upon these slanderers. 

Eseal. My lord, we ’ll do it thorougltly. 

[ExU Duke. Atigdo and Escalus sit. 
Signior Liicio, did not you say you kniw that 
Friar Lodowick to be a dishonest person? 

Ludo. CnmUm nonfacU nmiadmm:^ honest 
in nothing but in his clothes; and one that 
hath stx.)ke most villaiious speeches of the duke. 

Eseal. We shall entreat you to abide here 
till lie come, and enforce them against him; 
■ft'e shall find this friar u notable fellow, 

Lvcio. As any in Y ienmi, on my word, 2 a!> 
Ese,al. [To an Oj#cc/*]‘Call that siime Isabel 
here once again; I would speak with her. . 
[Exit Offi'Cer through citg gates.'] Fray you, 
my lord, give me leave to question; you shall 
see how I’ll handle her. ^ 

^Liicio. Not better tban he, by her own.- 
re|xjrt. ) 

Eseal. Say you? 

Lucio. Matry, sir, I tlihik, if you handled^ 
her privately, she would sooner confess: jxu'- [ 
chance, publicly, she ’ll be ashamed. 

Eseal. I will go darkly to work with her. 
Lueix}. That’.s th(f way; for women are light' 

I at midnight. 3 ssr! 

I 

Re-enter Officer mth Isajiella. 

I Eseal. [To Imhell<x\ Come on, mistress; 

: here ’« a gentlewoman denies all that you 
have said. 

Lueio. My lord, here comes •file rascal 
s)H)ke of; here with tlie pnivost, 

Eseal. In very good time: sjieak not you to 
him till we call upon you. 

Lucio. Mum. 

Re-enter PnovosT, vMh the Duke in his friaPs 
hahit. *' • 

Eseal. Come, sir: did you set these wounen 
< "The cowl does not make tlie monk." 
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on tK) slander Lot'd Ange^ they have con¬ 
fessed you did. . 291 

Me. ’T isfalse. 

AwaZ. Howl know you where you are? 
Jhcke. Respect to your ^eat place! and let 
the devil • * 

Be sometime honour’d for his burning throne! 
Where is the duke ? ’t is he should hear me 
speak. 

Escal. The duke’s in us; and we will hear 
you speak: 

Look yod speak justly. 

l}uke. Boldly, at least. But, 0, poor souls, 
Come you to seek the lamb here of the fox? 
Good night to your redress! la the duke gone ? 
Then is your cause gone too. The duke’s un¬ 
just, 302 

Thus to retort' your manifest appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth 
Wliich here you come to accuse. 

Lucia. This is the rascal; this is he 1 spoke of. 
Escxd. Wh^ thou unreverend and uuhal- 
low'd friar, 

Is’t not enough thou 1 last suborn’d these women 
To accuse this wor^iy man, but, in foul mouth. 
And in the witness of his pioper ear, :iio 

To call him villain ? and tlnui to glance from 
him 

To the duke himself, to bvx him witli inju.stice? 
Take him hence; \<.)fficers advame] to the rack 
with him! We ’U touse you 
Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose. 
What, unjust? 

Duke. Be not so hot; the duke 

Dare no more stretch this lingei’of mine than he 
Dare rack his own: his subject am 1 not. 

Nor here pi’ovinciaL® My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, sis 
Where I have seen coiTnjitiou boil and bubble 
Tfill it o’er-rilh the stew; laws for all faults, 

But faults so countenanc’d, tluit the strong 
statutes 

Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 

Slander to the shite! Away with ! 
him tcyirison! j 

[Two Offi-cers approach the Duke. ; 

f ^ ^ ^ i 

< Retort, refer kack. t Totm, tear. ! 

* Provinoidl, under tiie Juiiidiction of this ecclealoBtical 
province. 


EOR MEASURU, act v. 

Atiff* What cah against him, 

Signior Lucib? Is this the man that you did 
tell us of? 

Luoio. ’Tishe, mylprd. Come^h^ 
man baldpate: dp you know me? ; 829 

[Th^ advance towards each odher. 
Duke. I remember you, sir, by the somid of 
your voice: I met you at the prison, in the 
absence of the duke. 

Ludo. O, did you so ? And do you remember 
what you said of the duke? 

Duke. Most notedly, sir. 

Lucio. Do you so, sir? And was the duke 
j a fleshmunger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him to be ? 38s 

Duke. You must, sir, change persons with 
me, ere you make that my report: you, indeed, 
spoke so of him; and much more, much worse. 

Lucio. O thou damnable fellow! Did not I 
pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? 

Duke. I protest I love the duke as I love 
myself. 

A'ug. Hark, how the villain, would close* 
now, after his treasonable abuses! 
i Exeal. Such a fellow is not to be talked 
I withal. Away w’ith him to prison! Where 
: is the provost? [Provoet arlvames.'l Away 
i with him to prison! lay bolts enough upon 
, him: h^t him speak no more. Away with 
those giglots" too, and with the other confed¬ 
erate comjumion! 

[Oncers advance to seize T.sahdla and 
Mariana, The Provost arrests the 
Duke. 

j Duke. [To Provost] Stay, sir; stay awhile, 
i WTiat, resists he? Help him, Lucio. 

i Lucio. Come, sir; come, sir; come, sir; foh, 

I sir! Why, you bald-pated, lying rascal, you 
! must be hooded, must you ? Show your knave’s 
i visage, with a pox to you! show your sheep- 
I biting face, an«i lie hanged an hour! Will ’fc. 

I not off ? ’ SCO 

[Pulls off the-friads hood, and discovers 
the Duke. Angelo and Escalm start 
up from their seats. Lum> ^ps hack 
amazed. 

Duke. Tliou art the first knave that e’er 
mad’st a duke. 

* Cl»m, come to an agreement, make repantton. 

» wantouB. 
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|)r^ let ine bail these gentle three. 
XOficers rdease Isabella and Mariana. 
Lueio is stealing atmy. 

\T6 Sneak not away, sir; for the friar 

Mast liave a word anon. Lay hold on him. 
[Officers seize Lticio and bring him back. 


Zupio. This may prove worse thaU: hanging.;, 
Ihike. [To Jismius} you have spoke 
I pai-don; sit you down: 

We’ll borrow place of him. [Jb ing'efo] Sir, 
by your leave. 

[Takes Angelo’s e^mr. Escalm sUm, 
Hast thou or word, or w-it, or impudence, 


MEASLEE mm MEASBI^ 



Vuke. Thou art the first knave that e'er inad'ot a dnke.—(Act v. 1. Siil.) 


That yet can do thee office?' If thou ha.st, 
Eely upon it till my tfile be heaixi, 370 

And hold no longer out. 

Ang. O my <lread lord, 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiues-s. 

To think I can be undiscemibJc, 

When I perceive your grace, like jwwer divine. 
Hath look’d ujjon my passes.^ Then, good 
prince. 

No longer session hold upon my shame. 

But let my trial be mine own confession: 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent death. 
Is all the grace I beg. 

Dnke. Come hither, Mariana. 

[Mariana advances. 
Say, wast thou e’er contracted to this woman? 

1 Do thee office, i.e. do thee service. 
i Passes, proceedings. 
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Ang. I wa.s, jny lord. S8l 

Duke, (to tiikc her hence, and marry her 
instantly. [Angelu goes to Mariana. 
Do you the office, friar; whicli consummate, 
lieturn liim here again. Go with him, provost. 
[E.reHnt xiugelc, Mariana, Friar Peter, 
and Provost through the city gates. , 
Fscal. My lonl, I am more mmiz’d at his 
dishonour 

Thau at the strangeness of it. 

Duke. Come liither, Isabel 

[Duke and Esculus rise. 
[Your friar is now your prince: as I was thfcuj 
Advertising® and holy to your business, \ 
Not changing heart with habit, I am still * ^ 
Attomey’d at your service.] ; 


> Advirtising, i.e. stieisting with oounael. 






Act'-V. : 

^[iab, '; O, giv«3 me pardoi^ 

That I, yoar yaesal, have employ’d and pmn’d*^ 
Your unknown sovereignty ! 

Duke. You aire pardon’d, Isabel: 

AthI now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
Yourbrother’sdeathjlknow, aitsat your heart; 
And you may marvel why I oljscur’d myself, 
Labouring to save his life, and would not rather 
Make rash remonstrance^ of my hidden power 
Thau let him so be l(^t. 0 most kind maid, 
It was the swift celerity of his death, 
’Which"! did think with slower foot came on, 
Tliat brain’d my purijose. But peace T>e with 
him! 401 

That life is better life, past fearing death. 
Than that which lives to fear: make it your 
comfort, 

So happy is your brother, 

Imb. I do, my lord. 

Re-enter Asoklo, Mariana, Friar Peter, 

^ and Provos^. 

Duke. Pbr thisiiew-maiiied man, appi’oach- 
ing here, 

Whose salt^ im;i^ation yet hath wrong’d 
Your well-defeiKied lionour, you must pardon 
For Mari,ana’s wike; but as he adjudg’d your 
brother,— 

Being criminal, in double violation 
Of sacred cha.stity, and of promise-breach 4io 
Thereon dependent, for your brother’s life,— 
The very mercy of the huv cries out 
£Mo8t audible, even from his proper tongue,] 
“ An Angelo for Claudio, death for death! ”, 
Haste still pay's haste, and leisure answers 
leisure; 

Like doth .quit like, and measure still for 

MEASURE. 

?T Then, Angelo, thy fault’s thus manifested; 

^ Which, though thou wouldst deny, denies thee 
\ vantage,] 

We do condemn thee to the veiy block 
Where Claudio stoop’d to death, and with 
like haste. 420 

A^’ay with him! 

advance and stand by Angelo’s 

* side. 

> PiSf n’d, put to laliour. 

t Jfl«mon8(raf>oe, ilemoDBtrfttion. 

> Sait, lustfuL 


:.'.. Mari. 0 my;:mo»fc-;grado^.-'h^ 

I hopeyott winMot m^mewi^a to 
Duke ., It is your hqsto4 you 

ahusbajidf 

Consenting to the safeguard of ypim hqhbarj | 
I thought your marriage fit; else iniputetioiii / 
For that he knew you, might reprOa<di your iif^ > 
And choke your good to come:, for his poa-? 

sessions, ^ 

Although by confutation* they ai’e ours, 'jT- 
We do instfite and widow you withal, ■ 1 
To buy you a better husband.] 

Mari. O my dear lord^ 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 431 
Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive.^; 
Mari. \^Kmeling\ Gentle my liege,^ 

Duke. You do but lose youi* labour. 

Away with him to death! t [TV) Litdd] Now, < ; 
sir, to you.] . \ 

[Officers about to remove Angelo, 
Mari. O my good lord! Sweet Isabel, take 
my pai*t; •- 

Lend me your knees, and all ray life to come , 

I ’ll lend you all my life to do y'ou service. 

Duke. Agidrist sill sense you do iinpdrtune 
her: 

Should she kneel down in mercy of this facti; 
Her brother’s ghost his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horror. 

Mari. Isabel, 441 

Sweet Isabel, do yet but kneel by me; 

Hold up your hands, say nothing; I ’ll speak 
all. 

Tliey say, best men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: so may my husband. 

O Isjibel, will you not lend a knee? 

Duke. He dies for Claudio’s death. 

Imb. [Kneding] Most bounteous sir, 
Look, if it please you, on this man condemn’d, 
A.S if my brother liv’d. I partly think 460 
A due sincerity govern’d his deeds, 

Till he did look on me: since it is so, 

Let him not die. My brother had but justice. 

In that he did the tiling for which he died* , 
For Angelo, 

His act did not o’ertake his bad intent, , 

And must be buried but as an intent : ' : : : . 

4 CunfutaUiyn, conviotion. < 
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vll^ way: thoughts are no 

subjects, 

Intehts but merely thoughts. 

I r/Jian. Merely, ray lord. 

Your suit’s improtitable; stand up, 
Isay. [Mariana and Isabella rise. 

1 have bethought uie of anotlier fault. 46i 
Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 
At an unusual hour ? 

Prov. It was commanded so. 

Ihd-e. Had you a special warmnt for the deed ? 
Prai\ No, my good lord; it was by private j 
message. | 

Duke. For which I do dischargi? you of your j 
office: ! 

Give up your keys. j 

Prov. Pardon me, noble loixl: s 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 

Yet did I'epent me, after more advice:^ 469 i 
For testimony whereof, one in the prison, 

That should by private order else have died, 

I have reserv’d alive. | 

Dvh>. What'she? | 

Proc. Hi.s name is Bamardine. | 

I would thou hadstdonesobyClaudio. j 
Go fetch him hither; let me look upon him. 

[Exit ProeoHt. Ihike talkif apart | 
tcUh JmMla. : 

Egcai. I am sorry, one so learned and .so wise j 
As you, Lord Angelo, have still appear’d, [ 
Should slip so grossly, lx)th in the heat of blood, ; 
And lack of temper’d jiulgment afteiward. 

Anff. I am sorry tluit such sorrow I procure: ; 
And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart i 
That I crave death mure willingly than mercy; 
Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. 4«-' ; 

Pe-enter from the city, Provost, n-ith Bakxar- i 

niNJfi, CnAUDio muffled, aivd J uliet. I 

i 

Wliich is that Bamardine? | 

Prav. This, my lord. : 

Duke. There was a friar told me of this man. 
Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul, | 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And sqmir’st thy life according. Thou’rt j 
condemn’d; I 

But, for those earthly faults, I quit them all; I 
And pray thee take this mercy to ijrovide j 


For better times to come. Friar, advise him;, 
I leave him to your hand. [Bxmitt Bartiarditee 
amd Friar into the cUy^ What muffled 
fellow’s that ? 49i 

Prov. This is another prisoner that I sav’d. 
Who should have died whefi Claudio lost hi» 
head; , 

As like almost to Claudio as himself. 

[Begim to umtiuffle Ctaudio.. 
DvJte. [To JgaheHa\ If he be like your bro¬ 
ther, for his sake 

Is he })ardon’d, —[Claudio discovers hihiself to 
Isabella—she rushes into his arms, and then 
kneels to Angelo, —] and, for ydur lovely 
Siike; 

Give me yotir hand, [raising her^ and say you 
will be mine, 

He is my brother too: [taking Claudids hand\ 
but fitter time for that. 

By this Lord Angelo j)erceives he’s safe; 

[Crossing to Angelo. 
Methinks 1 see a quickening in Jus eye. 50O 
Weil, Angelo, your evnl quits you \ffell: 

Look that you love your w'ife; her worth wortli 
yours. ^ 

I find an apt remission in myself; 

And yet here ’.s one in place-1 cannot panlon. 
[To Lurin'] You, sirrah, that knew me for a 
fool, a coward, 

One all of luxury, an aa®, a in.'ulnuin; 

Whendn have I so dtserv’d of you, 

That you extol mt thus? 

Lucio. Faith, my lord, I spoke it but ac¬ 
cording to the trick. If you will hang me for 
it, you may; but I had rather itw'ould please 
you I might l)e wkipt. 512 

Duke. Whipt firet, sir, and bang’d after. 
Proclaim it, provost, round about the city, 

If any woman’s wrong’d by this lewd fellow. 
As I have heal'd him swear himself there % 
one 

Whom he begot wdth child, let her appear, 
And he shall marry her: the nuptial finish’d. 
Let him be whipt and bang’d. 6i9 

Lurio. [[ I beseech your highness, do not marty ) 
me to a whore! J Your highness sai^ even now,) 
I made yon a dukt: good my lord, do not fe- 
compense me in making me a cuckold-. • 


1 Advwe, consideration. 
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4 In place, present. 





' .ACT:% :S<)«»vii.. 

Dvkei Upton inine honour, thou shalt many 

^ hOTi 

Thy slander t forgive; and therewithal 
Bemitthy other forfeits. Take him to prison; 

[Officers seize Litcio. 

And see our pleasure herein executed. 

Lucw. Marrying a punk, my lord, is press¬ 
ing to death, whipping and hanging. 
puke. Slandering a prince deserves it. fiso 
[Exeunt Officers with Lucio. 
She, Ulaudio, that you wrong’d, look you re¬ 
store." 

joy to you, Mariana! Love her, Angelo: 

I have confess’d her, and I know her virtue. 
Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much 
goodness: 


31i^ei*e’s inare behind that JUi mere giutulate.^ 
Thanks, pitovo^ for tby care and secrecy: 

We shall employ th^ in a worthier ,pl^. 
Forgive him, AUgelo, that bro%ht you hiomu 
The head of Jtagozine for Oaudio’s: . 

The oiFence pardons itself. Dear Isabel, 

[Taking her hand atul kisd^ it. 

I have a motion much imports your good; 
Whereto if you ’ll a willing ear incline. 

What’s mine is yours, and what is yours is ^ 
mine. 

So, bring us to our palace; where we ’ll shoyi’ 
What’s yet behind, that’s meet you all should 
know, [AiretMii. 

r Oratuiate, gnitifring. 
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ACT I. SCENE 1. 

1. Line 5: Since I uiit PUT to /www.—Compare Cytnbe- 
line, ii. 3.110: 

Youlue to a lady's manners. 

2. Line 6; the LISTS of all advice; ie. the limitg. Coni' 
pwe I. Henry IV. iv. 1. 51, 52; 

I'lie very /tsf, the very utmost bound 
Of nil our fortunes. 

3. Lines 7-10: 

then no more remai}iii 

But that, to your vvjieiiniey, an your worth is able, 

A nd let tlwm work. 

This clause in the Duke’s first sentence has proved a more 
awkward stuaibliug-hliK-k to couinieutatnrs than alinust 
any passage in Shakespeare. I'heCuuibriilgc editors chron¬ 
icle twelve conjectural emendations in their foot-note, and 
five ethers in the supplementary notes at the end of tlic 
play. It lias been proved, however, by the 01d-.Spelliiig e<li- 
tors that the lines as tliey stand are capable of explanation 
—an explanation, it is true, which leaves the whole pas¬ 
sage (.lines. 3-0) an example of the most contorted and 
arbitrary syntax. 1 give their note: “The words ‘my 
strength' include (1) the Duke's science, his knowledge 
of the profterties of government; (2) his ducal authority, j 
which is his sole prerogative. ‘ Your owne science,' he i 
says to Escalus, ‘excoeiles in tliat' (in that province of j 
iny strengtli wliich embraces my administrative skill) I 
All that my 'aduicc' (counsel) can give you. ‘Then,’ | 
he coiitiunes, ‘no more remaiues (is needful) but that 
(my strength per se, which is mine alone) to your stiftl- 
ciency’ science),—your ‘worth’ (character and 

rank) making you fit for the post,- and you may hence¬ 
forth let ‘them’ (your prior suftlciency and my now de¬ 
puted power) work together." 

[This explanation of tlie Old-Rpelliiig editors seems to 
me quite as involved and obscure as the text wliich it pro¬ 
fesses to explain. It is evident that the text is corrupt, 
probably through there having lieen some interlineation 
in the MS. from which it was printed; nor can I believe 
that Shakespeare would have wished such a hideously 
unrhythmical verso as line 8 to be spoken by any actor. 

If hy wy strength the Duke means ‘‘my power,” or “my 
authority,” we may imagine that the passage stood some¬ 
thing like this: 

then no more remains 

But that [i.e. mj/ s/reiu'/A] to aM to your SufScicncy, 
yfmr, as your worth is able, lei them work, 
llie rest of line 9, The nature of mr people, would then 
form an imperfect line by itself.— f. a. m.) 

4 Line II: the TERMS.— “Tenna moan the technical 
language of the courts. An old book called Les Termes 
de la Ley (written In Henry the Eighth’s time) was in 
Shakespeare’s days, and is now, the accidence of young 
students in the law" (Blackstone). 
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S. Line 18; wtfhspeciaf soul.—T his metaphorieal use of 
soul (meaning preference or regard) may be compared wl^ 
a siiuilar use of the word in Tlie Tempest, lit 1. 42-48: 

for several virtues ^ 

Have f lik'd several women; never any 

With so full tout, but some defect iit her 

Did quarrel with tlte noblest grace site ow'd. 

And put it to the foil. " 

8. Line 31: tmyper; i.e. proprim, peculiar to one's self. 
Uompare Tiiuoii, i. 2. 106. 107: “wliai better or jirogHirBr 
can we call our own tliau the riches of our friendsU' and 
below, in this play, v. 1. lin. •• Kaultspi-oper to himself.'' 

7. Line 41: use.— t7ee. was in Slmkespnare's time a cus- 
toinary word for interest. Cuiiipure Venus and Adonis, 
7«8: 

But gold that's put to tut more gold Itegets. 

8. Lines 41, 4*2: 

But 1 do bend my siweeh 
To one that can my part in him ade^rtise. 

The Duke has been giving Angelo advice; he now breaks 
off, intimating gracefully tliat, after all, ITb is speaking to 
one who can instruct him in such niatters. 

9. Line 43: Hold, therefore, Atiyefo.—This is generally 
supposed to be spoken by the Jmkc as he luiiids his com¬ 
mission to Angelo. Draiit White conjectures that a part 
ot the line is lost, and he restores it thus: 

Hold therefore, Atigelii, our place and power; 
basing his guess on i. 3. 11-13 below: 

1 have deliver'd to Lord Aojjelo . . . 

My ai.tsohiteyttiar:' an,i /fotv here lit Vienna. 

But tins is juggling with the test, not editing. Dyec 
quotes Oifford, on the words “Hold thee, druukard"(t.e. 
take tile letter) in •rousoii's Cutlline: “Tliere is no expres¬ 
sion in the English language more coiiinion than this, 
which is to be found in almost every page of our old 
writers: yet the commentators on .Shakesiieiire, with the 
exception of Steevens, who speaks doubtfully on the enb- 
ject, misunderstand it altogether. In Measure for Mea¬ 
sure, the Duke, on prcHlueing Angelo's commission, saya: 
‘Hold, therefore, Angelo’" (Jonson's Works, voU Iv. 
p. 347). * ♦ 

10. liilies 40, 46; 

Mortality and werey in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue, and heart. 

Douce lightly emphasizes the importance of these words 
—“the privilege of exercising mercy," conferred to the 
Duke upon his deputy. 8ee also lines 05-67 below:' 

yourscope isas mbie^wn. 

So to enforce nr vwit/c^’tlie la- 4 s ^ 

Aft to your sioul {{ciod. » 

The Duke thus renders it impossibl^or Anj^o to make 
the excuse—such as it would be—that his iiistiuctioiMi 
were precise and without margin of mercy; 



■ ACT;i/Soi*w :1: ; :NOTEa ■ ■ MEASUHE- ^FOR- KEMlSRil■' Jm. t; 


It 62: and prepared 

■ehmee:~^A Uaxmed ^ulce ia explained by Johnaoiiaa one 
“itot declared ka toon aa il fell Into l^e imagination, but 
suffered to work long in the mind. ” :i^e metaphor may 
no doubt have tiiia meaning, as leaven or yeast does take 
some hours to ferment; but may it not mean as well, or 
more primarily, thatiitHb choice was based on a thorough 
and searching scrutiny, as leaven works up tlirough and 
permeates the whole mass of dough? 

12. Lines 68,69: 

/ love the people, 

But do not like (o stags me to the.ir eyee. 

Stops is used again as a verb in two passages of Antony 
and Cleopdtra, iii. 13. 29-31: 

Yes, like enougli, hif;1i-b.'Uiled Civsiir will 
Unscate his liappincssi'ancl be lAffetTui die show 
Acaiiist a .sworiler! 

and V. 2. 216, 217: 

• the quick coiiicdians 

Gxteinpiirally will stni’e us. 

AC?r 1. SOHNE 2. 

13 Line 16: the thankegiving befoke tncaf.—Haniner 
reads <r/ter, and las reading, say the Cambridge editors, 
"is recommended by the fact that in the old forms of 
‘graces' used in tttaiiy colleges, and, as we are informed, 
«t the Inns of Ctftort, tlie prayer for peai* comes always* 
after, and never liefore, meat. Kut as the mistake may 
easily have V>eeu made by Shakesiteare, or else deliberately 
put into the mouth of the ‘ Fii-st Centlcnnui,' we have not 
altered the te.xt." • 

14. Line 28: ireW, there irenl hiU a pair o/ eheare be¬ 
tween u». —An expression, wliich may almost be termed 
proverbial for. We are botli of one idcee. .^teevens eites 
Maistoii, The Malcontent, 1604; • ‘ There gore bnt apaire of 
eheeree betwixt an emperor and the sonne of a Itaggc-piper; 
onely the dying, dressing, pressing, glossing, mokes the 
difference” (Works, vol. 11. p. 270). t;orni>are. too, Dek- 
ker, '.riie (lull’s Hornbook, eh. i.: “there went but a pair 
eheaiv beUeecn tlu-in.” 

16. L ine33: tm he I’Jl.'n, a* thou art pil’d. —“A quibble 
betweeu ptied ■= peeled, stripped of liair, babl (from the 
French disease), and piled iis applied to velvot, three- 
pUed velvet meaning the finest and costliest kind of 
velvet” (Dyce). Compare Chancer, Prologue, line 627; 

With skittled browes t4ake, aiid /^tled berd. 

•6. Lino 3,\V.foj^ei to drink after (Aee.—Tliat is, for fear 
. of the contagion. 

17. Lines 46, 46, 48.—Tliese lines are given by Pope to 
the First Gentlemiui, and there is a good ileal of proba¬ 
bility in the surmise; still, it is only a probability; and, as 
the Cambridge editors remark, “ It is impossible to discern 
aiiK difference of cliarautor in the three speakers, or to 
iutroduca logical sequence into their buffoonery.” 

1ft Line 62:^ French croivn; i.e. the corona Venerie. 
Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 2. 99: “Some of 
pout Fi9neh crojms have no hair at all.” 

U. Line 64: the xweaf.—This very likely refers to the 
plogus or ‘(sweating-siekness,” which ravaged London in 


1608, cw(ti^ng otf a ffl^ of Hie pi^biato^ ("T/ur; 
war, above, muy also i^eir tb ihe wtor wiHi Spain, which 
came to au end in the autumn of 1604. ; ' 

20. lines 99,100: Abl. SOPBBS in tA« sviaDBBB qjT Fientos 
must be pluelr^d duui!»,. 7 -TyTwbttt,qidte unneeen^ly;as 
1 take it, would read tM bawdy-hou^. There is Up dbnbt- 
that this is meant, but when we remember whp .the 
speakers were, and how much a meaning look waii extra, 
accent can convey, we inay well suppose that Fompey 
said merely all houees, and that when he said houeee ifta. 
Overdone quite understood what he meant. As a niatter 
of fact, houses of ill-fame were chielSy in the mbvrbi. 
Compare Heywood, I'be Hape of Lucrece, li. 3: “firu ^ ,. , 
lie removes himself from the love of Bratus Hiat Hpriiaka 
from my side till we have bad a song of all the .pretty 
mburbiam" (p. 194}—a prelude to Valerius' rattling soug; 
of Molly, Nelly, Betty, Dolly, Nanny, Bachel, and Biddy. 

21. Line 116: Thomas tapster, —Douce expresses his snr> 
prise that Mrs. Overdone “should have called the down 
by this name when it apiieara by his own showing Hiat 
his name was Pompey.” But of course it Is a mere class' 
name, no more peculiar to one man than John Barley-i. 
corn or Tommy A tkins. For a contemporary instance of . 
the precise alliterative form, compare Fletcher’s Bdllp, 
iii. 1 (end of scene), wiiere a song, expanded brom the 
Three merry men snatch, is sung by a Yeoman or “Page 
of the Cellar,” a Butler, a (^ook, and a Pantler. The last 
sings; 

O man or beast, or you at least 
that "‘ear a brow or antler, 

Trick uji your ears unto the tears 
of me poor Patti the Pantier,' 

22. Line 119.—The Folio after this line begins a’new 
scene (,S'ct'7W Tertia) with the entrance of the Provost, &c. 
Tlie Collier MS. omits Jnliet from the persons who eiiteb 
here, since, if present, she is siloiit, and, as appears from 
Claudio’s words to Lucio, out of sight and hearing. Vet 
Ponqiey has just said, “Tltere's Madam Juliet." The' 
Cambridge editors “suppose that she was following at.a.;. 
distance behind, in her anxiety for the fate of her lover. . 
She appears again,” they add, “as a mute personage at: 
the end of the play.” 

[It looks very much here as if the author had originally; 
intended to make sonic use of Julietta or Juliet iu.thia 
scene, but in the course of working it out had changed 
that intention. It is evident, from act ii. scene 3, that 
Juliet was arrested as well as Claudio, and tliat, for some 
time at any rate, she was kept “under observation.” Ih 
the acting edition Juliet does not come on with the Pfo* 
vust and Claudio; but there is no reason why she should 
not be on the stage; for it is quite clear that the dialogue : 
between Lucio and Claudio is spoken aside. Only one 
would certainly expect, if Juliet were at that time present 
on the stage, that Claudio would liave made simie allu¬ 
sion to the fact—F. A. m.] 

23. Lines 124-127: 

Thus can the demigod Authority 

Make «« pay down for oar thence by weight 

The words of heaven;—on whom ittvill, it wUl} 

On whom it will not, so; yet still ’(is juSk. 
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: lift after we^At, and tlila potnting 

; ^it I^aari^ la the Cambridge Shakespeare. DaVenaat, 
in: Ma liaW Agi^st Lovers, gives the reading in (he text, 
and he has been generally followed. He omits the next 
tiro Itnei altb^ttaer. Dr. Roberts, Provost of Eton, eon- 
. ieetured that “The loords of heaven” should be "The 
eunrd of heaven.” Henley, however, explains the passage 
as it Stands, by an apt reference to the words in Romans 
ix. 15,18; "For He saith to Moses, 1 will have mercy o» 
whom I witi have mercyand “ Therefore hath He mercy 
e» whom He will have mercy, ami whom He will He 
hnrdeneth.” 

24. Line 133: Like raUi that KAVIN doton their pr^er 
bane.—Compare Macbeth, ii. 4. 28, 29: 

Thrifrlevs ambition, that will ravift up 
Thm« own life’s means! 

and Cyinbeline, i. 6. 49: "raviiiin^ first the lamb.” 

25 Line 1,38; the moraUTV o / impruontneitt.—Fi. have 
mortality, an obvious misprint, rectifled by Davenaut, 
and adopted into the text by Rowe. 

26. Line 1.52: the denimeiation.—This word, iiieauiiig 
proclamation or ftmiml declaration ("To denounce or 
decline,” Minshen, 1617), la only used here by Shake¬ 
speare. Dyce quotes from Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 
s.v. Drnunciation, "This publick and reiterated denun¬ 
ciation of banns before matrimony " (Hall, Cases of (.Vm- 
sclencfV Boyer (French Dictionary) has "To Denounce, 
V.A. 0 " declare)d^ao/icer, declarer,eignifier,faireeavoir," 
and " Lwoittnciation, or Denonnidng, S. Dinonciation, di- 
elamtioa. Signification, VAction de diUwneer, &c.” 

27. Line 154; Only for pnoPAOAlTo.x of a doww.—F. 1 
has propagation, corrected to propagation by F. 2. Vari¬ 
ous emendations have been proposed, e.g. prorogation by 
Malone,y>roenra(ion by Jackson, nudpreeercalion byGrant 
Wliite. Surely there is no need for any change in the 
text. Shakespeare does not use tite substantive in any 
other jmssage; but he nses the verb to propagate three 
times, in All’a Well, ii. 1. 200; Rom. and Jul. i. 1. 193; 
Timon, i. 1.67. In these three passages it certainly seems 
to have tlie sense of “to improve” or “to increase." Only 
once, in Pericles, i. 2. 73: 

From whence an i$sue I might pro/iagatt, 
Shakespeare uses the verb in the sense of “to beget." 
Steevens, in his note, makes the curious statement,— 
apparently on the authority of an article in the Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine, ^'ovember, 1786,—that "Pngnigation 
being here used to signify payment, must have its root in 
the Italian word jmgare " (Var. Ed. vol. lx. p. 24). Pro¬ 
pagate is derived from the Latin pro, iiefore, forward, and 
pag, the root of pango, to fix. But surely either “in¬ 
crease," or "hrlr^ to its maturity," is tlie sense which 
best suits this jiassage; the meaning being that Claudio 
and Juliet had not declared their marriage because her 
dower yet remained in the absolute control of her friends; 
and, till their appnival was gained, the two lovers tlinught 
it best to hide their love in case she should lose her 
dower.—F. A. M. 

28. Line 162: Whether it be the FAULT ANP OLIMPSB of 
neutiesf.—Malone explains this by assuming/anU and 
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gUmpH bo be used, by the figure known Mhiendiad;^,^!^^: 
/au% gtimpae. But may not the/awit o/ ft^tetk paaaA . 
simply the rosnlt ^novelty and inexperience? 

'vf. • 

29. Une 171: like uneoowr'd armour. —Compare Troiltti) 
and Cressida, lit. 3. 152, 153: 

Quite out of fashion, lik<^a rw.ib'liioU 
In monumental mockery. * 

30. Line 172; nineteen zodiacs.—Claudio atatea here 
that the law haa Iteen in abeyance tot nineteen yexn-, in 

1. 3. 21 the Duke says that he has let it slip for fourteen 
years. No satisfactory explanatiou of this disagreement 
haa lieeii found before Dr. Brinsley Nicholson's aente sug¬ 
gestion, recorded in the Old-SpeUing Sltak«{*ere, that 
the law was made nineteen yean ago, but thA the dnke 
has reigned only fourteen years. 

31. Line 177: tiekle.—TidtU tor tieklieh is useii again by 
Shakespeare in II. Henry VI. j. l. 215, 216: 

the stale of Nortuancty 
Stands on a ticA/t 

32. Line 183; receive her ajjgn ofration; i.e. enter upon her 
probation. Compare The Merry Devil of Edmonton, ii. 

2. 70; 

And J must take a twelve months* appruthaliatt; 
and iii. 1. 17,18: 

Mudam. for a twelve a 

AVe mean to make this (rial of ^ 

33. Line 185: in wy voice; i.e. in my iii2!nc. (^nntpar;: 
As You Like 11, ii. 4. 87: 

And if/ most weh.finie shall you he, 

34. Line 188: There is a Piiom^and epeechle&e dialect.— 
Editors are much at variance as to tlie exact sense of tlie 
word prone us here used, some taking it tr mean "prompt, 
ready," and others (as I think with more likelihood) uii- 
lierstauding it as "hunilde, appeailug,” from the analogy 
of prone--prostrate, as in supplication. 

ACT 1. Scene 3. 

86. Line 2: l>RiBBi,l.N'(i ctarf.—The sense is evident; a 
weak and Ineife'.tiial missile. But wiiile dribbling may 
lie used figuratively in its modern sense. It is perhaps an 
ailiisioii to adrift&erin archery, t.e,, according to Steevens, 
one w'ho shoots liadly. 

36. Line 12: stricture; i.e. strictness Waiiturtoii pro¬ 
poses strict vre (vre^usc, practice); a word used in Pro¬ 
mos and (iassaiidra, but not anywhere by Sliakespeore. 

37. Lines 20, 21: 

The needful hits arid curbs to headstrong WKED8, 

Which for this fourteen years we have let SUP. 

Tliis. which is the reading of the Ff., is frequently altered 
by editors (following Theobald) from teeede to steeds, and 
from slip to sleep. Mr. W. G. Stone writes me on y^iis 
passage: "Shakespeare was carelessin linking metaphors. 

I think it possible that he combined thejjiea of a well- 
bitted horse Otterally eqnivalent to enforcement of ftw), 
and the picture of a rank, noisome growth of weeds, 
suffered to spring up in a fair garden Gi^rally e^tvalent 
to relaxation of law). I do not evade the dlfllcnlty by 
accepting Collins s suggestion (quoted in Schmidt’s Sh. 
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X«x. tem BtiU commoQ^jr •!>:: 

>11^ to An ill •conditioned hone; beciuiBe thJe tem 
dsneteii, 1 helleve, a weak horse; and if ieeed<»faonBB, 
the context shows that they are hgored as robnst animals. 
..SlMp h a. speciotis emendation,--more consistent, no 
donbt, with the metaphor of an old, drowsy lion,—hot 
pass, niakessfuse.'' 

88! Lines 27: 

ta time the rod's 
More ihoek'd than/ear'd. 

«. read 

in tiine the rod 
More mock'd tiinn fenr'd. 


^ahd8eehotei0i-on.^t'pjiaif^r ^ '■■■ 

46. Line 40: Tour brather’ anSi hU w in 

Sbahespeare's time was used Ipv a woman as welt as a 
man. Compare As You Like li^ lit. 4. 48: *^0. that ’s a 
brave maul be writes brave verses, spasks brave words, 
swears brave oaths, and bi'eaks thteii bravely, unite tra¬ 
verse, athwart the heart of his lover," Cotes, in his Latin 
Dictionary, has: "A Lover, amator, amasius, m. a»Kitf?te, 
omosta, fem.’’ 


Yhe Cambridge editora adopt Pope's conjecture and read j 
the rod BgCOMKS more mock'd. The reading iii the text is j 
that adopted by the Old-Spelling editors, on the ground j 
that becomes was not so likely to be overlooked as the ! 
inconspicuoiiB 's after rod. which gives the same sense. j 

SS. Line 30: The baby beaU the nurse.—" This allusion,' j 
says Sleevens, “was boiTowed from an ancient print, eii- | 
titled The World turn'd l.Tpside Down, where an infant Is | 
thus employed." It may be questioned whether Shake- ! 
apeare's pttwers of observation and invention were ever | 
at so low a aero as to oblige him to “ bon'ow from an an- | 
cient print” wlten he wanted to speak of a baby beating ' 
its nurse. 

j 

40. Lines 42, 4%- * j 

A yet my nature never in the fight. 

To do it slander. | 

Ff. To do IN slawier. The coiTcction is Hanmer’a, if re- | 
ferring to nature. Si^t instead of fight is adopted by i 
many editors, after Pope. 

41. Lines 47, 48: 

llow I may/or malty in person BGA.R 
Like, a truej'Har. 

So Ff. It is almost universally altered l)y modern edi- i 
tors, after Cupell, to hear me. Fnriiivall and Stone read | 
teaj;', adopting Schmidt's explanation, that it means “ be- 
havk” I 

42. Line 51: Stands at a guard with. —This probably i 

means, “stands on his guard against," Is careful not to j 

lay himself open. I 

ACT I. Scene 4. | 


46. Lines 61, 62: ! ; 

Bore many gentlemen, myseX/ being One, ' 

In hand and hope o/action. 

To bear in hand means, according to Schmidt; to abuse , 
with false pretences or appearances.” Compare Much; 
.Ado, iv. 1. 305: “ What, bear her in hand until they come 
to take hands; and then, with public accusation,” 4^. , 

47. Line 60: But doth KBBATE and blunt his natural 
edge.—I am indebted to Mr. Stone for the following 
note on this word: “ Cotgrave (ed. 1682) has; ‘KxBAiRE. 
To abate, deduct, de/anlke, diminish, lessen, , extenuate; 
remit, bate; giue or draw baeke; also, a horse to rebate 
his curuet . . . Kabatre: m. uh f. Rebated, bated, 
abated, deducted, defaulcated, diminished; given, takm,. 
or drawfie baeke.’ Under Rabattre Boyer (ed. 1729) 
has: 'Cheval qui rabat see Ccurbettes de bonne ^nice; 
(eu Termes de Menage), a Horse that rebates his eurv^ 
handsomely, or finely.’ Amongst the senses of ‘Rabattre, 

V. a. ’ Bellows (Fr. Diet, ed. 1877) gives, ‘ aplatir, to flatten,’ . 
and‘Babattu—e, a. flattened: shioothed.’ Bellows’s gloss 
admits of literal application to this line—for an edge 
flattened is Idunted —but 1 think that Cotgrave’a render¬ 
ings—and you will observe that he uses the Bnglish re¬ 
bate—me near enough; for. If an edge he abated, dimin¬ 
ished, or lessened, clearly it is blunted. Compare Creeue'a . 
Orlando Furioso: 

And wli.it I d.irc, let say the Portingale, 

And .Spaniard tell, vho, manii’d with mighty fleets, 

Came to svibdue their islands to my king, . 

Filling out seas with stately argosies, 

Calvars and magars, hulks of burden great; 

Which Brandimart trArfrif from his coast. 

And sent them home ballass'd with their wealth. . ' 


43. Lino 80; Sir, make me not ymtr story. —This ad- I 
inirable expressive phrase, perfectly obvious in meaning 
'(‘l^ake me no^your jest”), has been oddly misuuder- 
Btood by some editors, who have altered story to “scorn," 
and even “sport.” Compare Merry Wives, v. 6. 170, 
-where FalstaS. jeered at by his expected dupes, replies: i 
■“Well, I am your theme: you have the start of me." j 

44. Lines Sl-83t | 

• though‘t is my/amiliar sin 

With maids to seem tue lapwinq and to jest, j 

^ Tonguejlkir/rom heart. i 


—Works, ed. Dyce, iSSi. p. $0, cot a. 

This is the city of great Babylon, 

Which proud Darius was nbated from. —id. p. lot, coL i. 
Collier wanted to read rebutted for rebated in both these 
passages. Dyce says: ‘ Mr. Collier is greatly mistaken;— v 
the old copies are right in both passages. Greene ases 
rebate in the sense of beat 6acil'(wMchisite proper sense, 

—Fr. rebattre). So again in the first speech of the next 
play [a Looking-Glass/or London and England, p. 117; 
col. 1] we And,- 

Great Jewry’s God, that foil'd slout Benbadad. 

Could not reiatt the strength that Rasni brought,’ibc. 


The alluBiou here is probably to the lapusUig’s way of | 
deceivi^ sportsmen by running along Ute ground for i 
eome distance bflorc taking wing. Compare Comedy of i 
SiTors, iv, 2. 27, 28: I 


1 suspect that Bolfe and Dyce are both wrong in connect- - 
ing Eng. rebate with ‘rebattre,’ to beat bdek aggitw ; 
battre' seems to be nearer the sense required.” Coniiimw:;; 
Massinger, The Roman Actor, iv. 2: 
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‘ ■• , Onljr, sir, a foil, 

1(948 tiiotet aiitl edge »-»#<t/«rf, when you act, 

'Tte do ttte itturder- 

^9ril«!^ ^ Qaiffto fflidB rehutied. 

. 48. lim Sett Sodnat night: i.e. “this very uight" Com- 
J>^ Mearry WiyeB, ii.2.495 iiml2flS: " Como tomeeoona* 
! 11. Henry IV. v. B. UB: “I shall he sent for toon 

y titntlfh^" &e. Better still, compare Othello, Hi. 4. 198. 

' Blanca asks Cassiu if she shall see him ‘‘ soon at night.'’ 
^turaiog sliurtly afterwards site says—with evident re* 
iereuce to this invitation: “An you 'll come to supper to- 
nighf, you may,” dtc. (iv. 1.100). 

, ACT II. SCKNJE 1. 

[The Provost, according to Ft. Is not on at the beginning 
of this scene, but is made to enter at line 82, Just before 
Angelo says, •'Where is tlie Provost?" Thisisveryalisurd; 
and it isinucli lietter that he should go oii at the beginning 
. of the scene, as marked by Capell and in the stugo-direu- 
tions of the Acting Edition. 

In the arrangement of the play as acted at Drury Lane, 
1824, under Macready's inpagenient, this act is thus re¬ 
arranged for stage purposes. Scene 1 consists of the first 
part of Scene 1 as far as line 37, after which Escalus goes 
off; and the rest of the scene includes .Scene 2 in the text, 
commencing with the ITovest's speech, line 7, ti» the end 
of scene. Scene 2 is the scene in the street, and contains 
nearly all that part of Scene 1 in the text from line 41 to line 
279 incinsivo. Elbow enters witli his halbert and two con¬ 
stables having held of Poinpey and Froth; Escalus entera 
with two apparitors immediately after EIIwvv’s speech; 
aiud the scene continues much ns in the text, witii a few 
omissions, iuclnding the part of the Justice, which is of 
course unnecessary. Scene 3 is omitted altogether; the 
third scene being identical with Scene 4 of the text.— 
P. A.M. ) 

49. Line 2; fo /ear; f.e. to affright. Used transitively 
several times in Shakespeare, e.g. Hercliant of Venice, 
li. 1 8.9: 

1 tell tlice, lively, tills a.siiect of mine 
Uathytor’if die valiant. 

GO. Line 8: Let but j/our honour KNOW.—Johnson re¬ 
marks: “To kno^v is here to examine, to fai-e cognigance. 
So in A Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 67, (>S: 

Therefore, fair Herinta, question your desires; 

KnfU' of your youth, examine well your blood." 

61. Line 12: OITH blood.- So Ft It is quite jmsstble 
that this reading may be right, our meaning “onr com¬ 
mon blood," and so I lot it stand; but few emendations 
seem more reasonable and self-justified tiian that of Da- 
venant's, adopted iiy Eowe, and followed by most editors 
—your. Mr. Stone suggests that “ by exchanging ymvr 
tor our, when using a word which might have a general 
application to human frailty, Escalus avoided a too 7 >er- 
sonal reference in a supiiositltious case.” 

62. Line 22: what kjwwt the law, &c. —Ff. what knowes 
the Laweg. 

63. Line 23: "t it very PBECU)ANT. ~ Compare Cymbe- 
Une, Iv. 2. 325: “O, .’tls preg^mnt, pregnant!” I’hat is, 
“it is clearly evident.” 


61 Line 28 :-For i Aai)4 Aod 
that, le. b^icausa; oftea used by Shidnspetuw* CkHoapm 
As You Like-It, Hi ?l.'m 1S4; ■ 

Why should this a dmirt bet 

Aiiirlt isunpeojiiedI No, ^ : 

66. Lines 39; 40: 

Some run/rmn BREAKS </fee* cuid aruwsr none; " 
And tome eondomned far dfault glotu. 

Ft. read hraket. This, following the Otd-Spelliug editors. ^ 
I take to be merely a varlaut of hrtakt. The followiBg 
is their note, given at the end of the play: “The thought 
uppenuost in Escalus's mind is the capricious manner in 
which punishment is iniltcted. He compares this, api 
parent]}’, to the luck which enables some to«e)ear dan- : 
gerons ground in the ice, hut fals metaphor is abniptly 
abandoned with the words and answer none, &c. The 
form braket occurs in the epilogue of Blaraton and Web¬ 
ster’s Malcontent, 1004, where bra*ei evidently means 
breakg, flawg; not, as Steeveiis supposed, brake~fert^ 
which grows on uncultivated ground: 

Then let not too .severe an eye peruse 
The slighter dniits of our r«fiirni4d Muse, 

Who could herself heriie.'<f of fiiuhs detect. 

But that she knows't is easy to correct, 

Tiioiigh some men’s labour, A’c.' 

[This is one of the most difficult passages in the play, 
and marked with a dagger liy the Globe cdd. 8teeveus> 
has a long and very interesting note, in titu ffrst port of 
which lie explains the text thus: “.Some run away from 
danger, and stay to answer tione of their faults, whilst 
others arc condemned only on .ocAimut of a single frailty ” 
(Var. Ed. vol. ix. p. 43). taking breakg to have the same 
meaning as that given above.; Iiut in tlie suhso]uent part 
of his note lie produces very strong instances of the use 
of the word break in tlie sense of “a nmchlne for torture," 
and if it lias that meaning, we mu-1 adopt the emendation 
first given by Rowe and reail “ brakes tif vice." This was 
adopted also by Malone, who followed Rowe chieffy on 
the ground tliiit the words antwer ttgue, i.e. *‘iur4(,.nob 
called to account by their conscience,” show that the 
“brakes of vice" evidently here mean “engines of tor¬ 
ture.” Brake originally meant a kind of severe bit, used 
for refractorv horses, and also a contrivance, used by 
farriers to coniine the legs of horses while they were 
being shod. 1 confess that to me the reading of the text 
is eminently nnsatisfactory, though, no doubt, the ex- 
pi.inatioQ quoted above makes some sense of it I can¬ 
not see the slightest connection between tlie ideai|.M 
running from a dangerous place on lei, and the wo^s 
aiuiwer none; nor docs the ice metaphor seem to me to fit 
in at all with the rest of tiio passage. It may be that we 
should i-egard these two lines as being merely the sketeh 
of some speech which Shakespeare intended tq write; 
bnt against that tlieorywe must set the fact that the tvrb 
lines are supiiosed to form part of a rhyming quatrlhh, 
such as we come across occasionally In blank verse scenes, 
(e.g. in Much Ado, iv. 1. 253-256). Such palR^s geneaally 
contain some very sententious expressiona It is worth 
noting that line 38 is printed In F. 1 in Italicd) as if it'. 
were a quotation, which very possibly it^s. In the Quarto 
of Hamlet, 1603, many of the lines of the speech of tkirambis 
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ACT 11. Sceue 1. 

(PolonlUB) to LaierteB In act L bc. 3 are printed with 
inverted commas before them; and, in tbe Quarto of 1004, 
tliough none of tlie lines in the speech of Polouius to 
lAertea are so marked, tliree of the lines in tlie speech 
to Ophelia are. This rhymed quatrain, spoken by Ste- 
calua, was probably meant to embody some well-known 
apophthegms; and theS^elore the reading “ brakes of vice ” 
seems to me more suitable to the context; especially as 
Rowe's emendation involves such a very slight alteration 
of tbe text, and the misprint of ice f(M‘ vice is one very 
likely to have occurred. 1 sliould take brakes to mean 
hei« not so much “ engines of torture ” as “ means for i-e- 
straint of vice,” the general sense of tbe line being, “some 
escape froni'all restraints of vice and yet have to answer 
for none," while some are condemned for a single fault. 
We might have cx]>ected, in line 40, “for one fault alone;" 
but the author seems to have purposely avoided that be¬ 
cause one woujd have rhymed to none at the end of the 
preceding line. -F. a. h.] 

56. Line .W; preise villains.—Rolf6 well remarks on 
this: “He means of course that they are prcciselij or lit¬ 
erally villains; but, as Clai-ke notes, the word gives the 
impression of ‘strict, severely moral,’ as in i. 3. 50 aliove: 
‘Lord Angelo Is precise."’ 

67. Line 61: he's out at elbow. —This, as Clarke nl)6erves, 
is “a hit at tlie coifstable's thread1)are coat, and at his 
l>eiug stai'tleil aiuT put out by Angelo's peremptory rcpe- 
tiltuii of bis name.” 

58. Line 63: VkUCSL-battl-—I'areel for ixtrt is again 
used 1>y .Shakespeare in II. Henry 1V. ii. 1 .94; ‘‘Thou didst 
swear to me upon a pumd-gilt goblet.” It is met with ! 
not unfrcqnently in the dramatic literature of tlie period. | 
Compare Day, Humour ont of Breath, i. 1. .53-60: ; 

Jii^. My sister would make a rare beggar. | 

fruit. True, slic'.s poet, /larccl liddler alruaily; and they j 

coiuiDi.nly si.ag three parts in one, I 

i 

69, Lines OO and 75; detest. -The same idiindering use i 
of detest ft'ir protest or attest is given to Jlrs. Quickly in 
Merry Wives, i. 4. 160: “but, I detest, an lionest maid as i 
ever broke l.nvml." 

60. Line 92: stew'd 2frnncs.—X dish proverliial in Klisa- 
betlian literature for its prevalence in hrotlnds. It is 
referred to by Shakespeare in Slerry Wives, i 1. 296; I, 
Henry I'V*. iii. 3. 128; and IT. Hetiry IV. ii. 4. li>9. 

61. ||:,ine fflt'China dishes .—“ .A China dish, in the age 
of Shakespeare, must have been such an nucommon 
thing, that the Clown's exemption of it, ns no utensil in 
use ill a common brothel, is a striking eirciimstaiice in 
his absurd and tautological deposition ” (Stceveiis). 

62. Line 133: the Bimeh of Grapes.—1\\e. practice of 
givlugnames to particular rooms in an inn seems to have 
been common. Compare I. Hemy IV. ii. 4. 30: “Score a 
pint of Jiastard flt^ho Ualf-moon;" and see the Loudon 
nmiignl, i. 2, where Sir Lancelot, stopping at the George, 
aiid'enterin^ says: “This room shall serve;” and having 
given his onler to thetrawer for a pint of sack, tiie drawer 
recapitulates, "A quart of sack iu the Three Tuns" (ed. 
Xauchnitz, p. 229), According to the Return of a Jury 
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ACT IL Scene 1, 

to a Writ of Elegit, T Sfayi ^S ^eiw was. In the 
Tabard, Southwi^k, " uua alia camera vocata Ota/lower 
de Luce " (Hall's Society in the iSizabethan Age, 2nd ed. 
appendix, p. 102). 

63. Lino 180: Justice or Iniquity!— Escalus Is of course 
referring to Elbow and Pompey. Bltson thinks that by 
Iniquity is meant the old Vice of the Moralities. Com¬ 
pare Richard III. iii. 1. 82, 83: 

Thus, like the formal Vice, fnif titty, 

I moralize two meanings in one word; 

and see note 305 to that play. 

84. Line 200: thou art to eo-ntinue. —Steevena su|^sta 
that Elbow, misinterpreting the language of Eualua, 
supposes that the Clown is to continue in eonfinement. 

65. Line 215: they will draw you. —“i>mie has here a 
closter of senses. As it refers to the tapster, it sigiiities 
to drain, to empty; as it is related to hang [ * they will dra w 
you, Master Froth, and you will hang them ’]. it means 
to he conveyed to execution on a hurdle’’ (Johnson). In 
Froth’s reply, drawn in is probably equivalent to “ takeb 
in.” 

66. Line 228: the greatest thing about you.—An aUmioa, 
it is generally supposed, to the “ monstrous hose," as on 
old ballad calls them, or ridiculously large breeches, 
which were worn in the early part of Elisabeth’s reign. 
See the lengthy note iu the Variorum Shakespeare on this 
passage; and compare Romeo and Juliet, note 89. 

67. Line 256: a bay.—Usually taken to mean the archi- 
tectui'ul term bay; i.e., according to Johnson, “the space 
between the main beams of tlie roof;" according to Dyce, 
a term used “in referencre to tlie frontage." Boyer, In 
his French Dictionary, has "Bay or empty Place In 
Masonry for a Door or AVindow.” Coles (Lat. Diet.) has 
“A bay or building, Mensura viginti quatuor pedum.'" 
Furnivnll and Stone suggest “ a partitioned spiuie, box.” 

IPope's most obvious cinendHtion day for bay may be 
noticed, only because it is so obvious, and because Pompey, 
Cretefis imrdms, would bo more likely to talk about “ Hiree 
pence a dag" for a house than “tliree pence a bay," even 
were it, as Jonsnn says, a common term in many parts of 
England. It certainly would be more satisfactory if the 
commentators could have found any instance of bay being 
u.sed distinctly as part of a house, and not, as in the only 
passage quoted by Steeveiis, os a term of measurement. 
U one could come across such an expression, for instance, 
os “a bouse with many hays in it” in .any work of Shake¬ 
speare's time; or if we could discover any evidence of 
such a phrase so used in the vernacular, it would I’eliere 
one of the doubt which every editor must now feel that 
such an extremely common misprint of b fur d may be 
really the only greund for admitting into the text what 
is a highly chaiacteristiu expression, and one which we 
certainly should not wish to get rid of for the sake of 
BO ordinary a phrase as “three pence a day." Perhaps 
Pompey here only means by bay a room.—F. A. M.] 

68. Line 275: Youa readiness. —Rf. THE readinesse; an 
evident misprint of the common contraction iT (your), 
which was taken fur y (the). The emendation is Pope'p, 
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ACT ir. SoBne 2, 


ACT n. Scene i; 


8D; lines 2t|i, 202; 

Jiist, Eleven, eir. 

Bscal. I pray you home to dmner wit/t me. 

Et>lfe cites Harrison's Description of England, ed. Fumi- 
vall, p. 106: “Withvs the nobilitie, gentrie, and students, 
doo ordiiiarilie go to dinner at eleucn before noone, and 
to sapper at flue, or between flue and six at afternnone. 
The merchants dine and sup seldonie befoit) twelue at 
noone, and six at night especiallie in London. The hiis- 
liundmen dine also at high noone ns they call it, and sup 
at aeuen or eight; but out of tile teanne in our vniuersi- 
tics the scholars dine at teu." 

ACT IJ. SCKNE 2. 

70. Line 4: lie hath but ae offended in a dream.’—(Iraut 
White reads, He hath offended but «« in a dream^ -that 
being of course the sense; but why change? The iHuinty 
of the line is gone, and I scarcely see that it is even 
made appreciably clearer. 

71. Line 40; To fime the faults whose FINE stands in 
record. — Fine, both a.s verb and noun, is several times 
used by Shakespeare in the sense of general, nut neces- 
siirily oi xiecuniary, pnnishment. It is used again in 
iii. 1. 114, 115; 

Why would he for the inoiiieiitary trick 
Be perdurably Jin'd f 

Compare Coriolanus, v. 6 (», ej5; 

What f.iults he niaiic before tlic last. 1 think 

Might have found eitiy jiiies. 

72. Line 63: But mUjht you do'L - Might you may be 
merely a transposition of you might, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony. [In the Caiiiliridge Shtikespeare tiie 
passage is printed with a full stop at the end of the. speech; 
but Kf. all agree in ]>riutiiig the sentence with a note of 
interrogation at the end after him. Walker (Critical Ex¬ 
amination, I'ke.. vol. ii. p. 250)suggested the eniendatiou: 
“But you might do’t,” which tlie Cambridge editors 
eliould certainly have adoi>ted if they altered the punc¬ 
tuation of the Ff. If the line is to be spoken as printed 
in the text it must be spoken as a (piestion, or it would 
not be intelligible to the audience. 1 cannot see any 
reason why the author should not have written “But you 
might do't,” if be did not mean Isabella to ask a ques¬ 
tion. Tlie fact that tiiis sentence begins, like that above 
ill line 51, with Bnt makes it proliable tliat, like tliat also, 
it is intended to be interrogative. Dn the other hand 
Dyce, who adopts Walker’s eniendatiou and docs away 
with the note of intenugatioii, points to Isabella's speech 
above (line 46); 

Yes; I do Chink tltutj'iut ftardon him. 

--P. A. M.J 

73. Line 68: May call it BACK again. Well, believe this. 
—F. 1 reads may cmU U again*; - back, which improves 
alike metre and sense, was added in F. 2. 

Well, believe, this, the reading of the F., is altered by 
Theobald to Well believe this (i.e. “ be thoroughly assured 
of this"), and the reading is adopted by some editors. It 
is a very good reading, but the F. is, to say the least, 
quite as good, and 1 think better. 

66 


74 Line 76; 1/ He. whieh i» the TOP OF JfPCWXBT.r-' 
Dyce quotes from Dante, Purgatorlo, vl. 37: 

Che rOaa non KiivaUa; 

precisely the same phrase, top tff judgment. The word 
top is often used by Shakesi>eare to express the highest 
point; compare the Temiiest, iil. 1. 38: “ the top of ad> 
miration;’'King John. iv. 3. 45^47? 

Tlii* is till.' rrry A>/, 

The heiglit, the crest, ot crest unto the crest, 

Of iiiurder'.s arms. 

7G. Line 76: LUce man new made; i.e. in Johnson's ooip' 
mon-sense phrase, “You would be quite another mah” 

1 think the references made by some commentators to: 
Adam (os the man new made) are rather faP-fetched. / [ 

[Most certainty I cannot sob witat Adam, lias to do witlK^, 
j it; lint may not netv made hci'e liiive tlie scriptural sense 
of “regeneraied?" Shakespeare is tu a decidedly theo* 
logical vein of mind in this speech, and it is natural, 
having just spoken of the effect of the Keileiniition, be 
sliouid liave in his mind “regeneration,” such as our Lord 
extdiuned to Mcodemus (Julin iii. S-S).—F. A. M.J 

76. Line 60: The law hath not been dead, though it hath 
! slept. —Holt White conqiares the maxim in law, BonniwU 

aliquando leges, monuntiir nuwjuain. 

77. Line 62; If the ffrst that did the edict infringe.--. 
Several eirieiidutioii.s ot this line Imve been proxtospd,; 
where none is needed It is one of tiitise lines, so fre¬ 
quent in .Sliakespeare, and so riitlilessly liniidled liy bis 
editors, where the fliat unaccented half of tlie first foot u 
wanting, if we reiiieiiilicv tilts—making suflicieut pause 

] on tile first word to make it accentually equal to two 
i syltaliles—and lay the accent of edict on tlie second syl¬ 
lable (as Shakesiieure docs adieiievcr the iiieasnre requires 
it), we sli.all see that the line is strictly rtiytlimical and 
very exiiressive in its solcinn slowness. [I'liis Is all quite . 
true us far as the study is eouccrtied, but no actor 
could speak the lino, as it stands, with any effect. Of tlie 
various emendations suggested, the best perhaps is that. . 
of Cnpell's; “If he the first," and Grant White's: “If 
but the first.” iiavenaiit altered the lino to “If he who 
first." Shakosilealo is very fund of the plirase “ If l/uU." 
and it is quite possilde tliat he first wrote “If that tlie 
first;” but, seeing he had too many thats in the sentence, 
struck out the that after If. Certainly, for stage iiiir- 
pusea, the words If and first require to tie empliasized. 
Tlie emendation tiiat would transpose the position of the 
last three words and read “infringe the ■.''rfi'cf,”'milking 
the line end with a trochee, are. I tiiink, mncli lees pro¬ 
bable. Oat of eight passages in verse in which Shake¬ 
speare uses the word edied, iiicliiding this one, it is 
accented five times on the second syllable.-'F. A. M.] 

78. Lines 64, 65: 

and, like a prophet. 

Looks in a glass. 

An allusion to the beryl-stone, in which it w'as supposed 
that the future might be seen, and ^ absent dirought 
before the eyes. This picturesque superstition lias bean 
often utilized in romances and poems; tM latest and 
greatest instance being Bossetti's h&ilad, “Bose Mary." 

79. Line 06; But, ERE they live, to end.—Ft. print here, 



ACT n. Scene 2. NOTES TO MEASUBE FOE MEASUBE. act IL Scene a. 


doubtlesa a misprint, though the 01d<SpelIing editors 
resolutely adhere to it. llie correction was introduced 
by Hanmer. 

80. Line 112: peitlng.—/’etting, in the sense of paltry, 
is used several times by Sliakespeare (e.g. Lear, ii. H. 18; 
"Pour peltiiig villag<^”t; and Steevens quotestiie phrase 
“a pelting jade" from Lyl>''s Mother Bonilde (1594), iv. 2. 
The passage runs: " if thou be a good hackneymau, take 
all our foure bonds for the payment, thou knuwest we 
are towne-bome children, and will not sliriuke the citie 
yXbf a pelting Jade” (Works, vol. ii. p. 128). 

SI. Lines 113,114: 

Would use his heaven for thunder; 
yotidng but thwuler. Merciful Heave.n! 

Dyce arranged these lines, {lerhaps preferably, so as to 
leave Merciful Heaven! in a line to itself. 

82. Line 123: As UAKKS the angels loeep. .So Ff., usu¬ 

ally altered to the modern grammatical Make. But such 
constructions are not uncoiiimoii in Shakespeare; comp. 
Henry V. i. 2 118, 110. They are apparently a survival 
of the ?iurtliem plural in -es. In some cases the plural 
noun ni.iy be regarded us equivalent, in thoiiglit, to the 
.singular. 

. 83. Line 126: HV cannot weigh our brother with ourself. 
>-This is not, as miglit be supposed at ibst sight, a refer- 
leiice of Isabella>toticrowii brother, but a general state¬ 
ment—our brother meaning ‘■our fellow-man," whom she 
says wo cannot weigh us we sliuuld, impartially, with 
ourselves, passing on caclfPau e(|ual judgment. 

84. Line 132; Art avis'd o' that!- -Avised is used several 
times by Sliakespeare in tiu! same sense :ts here (t.c. ad¬ 
vised, aware); e.g. Merry Wives, i. 4. 106: “Arc you avis'd 
o' tluit?" 

85. Line 136: That 8KIXS the r»cc.—.Shakespeare uses 
tlie word shin (as a verb) only liere and in a very similar 
passage in Hamlet, iii. 4.147: “It will butskiii and film tlie 
ulcerous place." In both places the verb has tlie mean¬ 
ing t>f “to cover with a skin;” not that w'hich it usually 
has in our time, viz. “to take off the skin." 

66. Line 149: RAe/refs.—This word appears in the 1<Y. .is 
sickles, a spelling used in Wycllf's Bible. 

87. Line 164: dediettte.-This form of the participle is 
also used in II. Henry VI. v. 2. 37, 38: 

Me that i.s truly n't'i/ittife to war 
M Hath no self-love. 

ro. I4ne 172: evils; i.e. privies. Used again in Henry 
Vlll. ii. l. 67: 

Nor biilM their rvtlf on the graves of great men. 

Henley remarks; "The desecration of edifices devoted 
to religion, by converting them to the most abject pui- 
pos«B«of nature, was an Bastern method of expressing 
contempt, .‘lice 2 Kings, x. 27.” 

; * ACT II. Scene 3. 

• 

89. Line 11; the )fKu>s.—Here Warbiirton (after Dave- 
liaut) reads flames, which Is certainly a help to the meta¬ 
phor, and was perhaps in tlie original text. But, os John¬ 


son saya of Watburfon'a einendations; " Who does not see 
upon ancb ptihdpleB. there is no end of correotionl" 

90. Lines 39-84: 

but tEBT yem do repent, 

As that the sin ha^ brought you to this shame, 

Whieh sorrow is always toward ourselves, mt heaven. 
Showing we would not BPAkE heaven as we love it, 

But as we stand in fear. 

This passage is so broken up by parentheses that it ap¬ 
pears more obscure than it really island besides, there 
is an aposiupesis, for tlie seDtcnce is not finished; the 
meaning, however, is tolerably clear. The Duke, in his 
assumed character of spiritual adviser, wishes to impress 
upon Juliet that Iier repentance, to be effective, should be 
based upon tlie sorrow that she feels for having offended 
God, and not on account of the shame which her sin 
lias brought upon herself. F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 read feast instead 
of lest,, wliieh is the correction of F. 4, fiteevens calls it 
"a kind of negative imperative." The meaning is: "In 
case yon only repent as that {- because) the sin has brought 
yon to this shamer” and then he points out that the 
soiTow is merely selfish sorrow. The only ditficulty in. 
the remainder of the passage is the expression "spare 
iieaven," whieh may mean either, as Malone explains it, 
"spare to offend heaven,” or “spare heaven {ie. God) the 
pain tiiat sin causes to Him.” Juliet interrupts the 
Duke at this point witliout letting him finish his advice 
in the sense above.—F. A. M. 

91. Lines 46-42: 

Must die to-morrow ! 0 injurious love. 

That respites me, a life, whose very comfort 
Is still a dying horror! 

I'his passage is certainly very difficult to explain; Han- 
mer’s emendation law for love is a very plausible one, and 
gets rid of tlie diifieulty in the simplest manner. The 
meaning then would be plain enough, Juliet exclaiming 
on tho law wliich spares her life, but takes that of her 
lover. .Toliiisou supposes Juliet to refer to tiie fact that 
her execution was respited on account of her pregnancy; 
liut it does not appear that tiie law, so greedily revived 
by the immaculate Angelo, inflicted any penalty upon the 
woman, further tlian the disgrace involved in exposure. 

If we refer to scene 2 of this net (lines 16,17): .i; 

Dispose of her 

To some tnoro fitter i^lace; and that with speed; 

and again, lines 23-25: 

Sec you tiie furtiicatress be remov'd: 

Let tier have needful, but nut lavish, means; 

There shall be order for't; 

we find that Angelo does no more than direct that Juliet 
shall be taken care of till she has given birth to her 
child; but, if we refer to tiie story, we find that the 
penalty for the woman was that she " should ever aftw 
be infamously noted by the wearing of some disguised 
apparel! ” (Hazlitt’s Shak. Lib. vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 156). It is 
possible, however, that Juliet may, in this passage, refer 
to her unborn child; whieh should be her comfort, hut 
who will now only remind her of the horrid death of her 
lover.- -F. A. M. 
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ACT II. SCKNK 4. 

83. line 9: Ororni feak’d and tedimts. - So Ft Many 
editora read near'd, after Uaitiner, and Collier states that 
such 1b actually the reading in Lord Ellesmere’s copy of 
the First Folio. Fear'd means, no doubt, just what It 
uiyB on the surface, for, .lolmson says, “what we go to 
with reluctance may be said to Iw/fur'd.” 

93. Line 11: mth boot—This expression octnirs again In 
Lear, v. 3. 301, aud boot, in the same sense, is used several 
times by Shakespeai'c, 1'he mean ing, according to Schmidt, 
is “something given over." a difference of sense from hoot, 
meaning “profit, adv.antage." 

94 Line 17: 'Tin not the devU'e eirst.—This phrase is no 
doubt used ironically; and there is notliing in the expres¬ 
sion so obscure as to give warrant for the two pages of 
annotation in the Variorum ,Shak(!.speare, and the con¬ 
jectural emendations of ITaiitner and Johnson. 

96. Line 27: The general.—This word, tor “the people." 
occurs twice elsewhere in .Shakespeare: liaiiilet, ii. 2. 4.'>7: 
“caviare to the general;" and .liiliiis Ciesar, ii. 1. 10-12; 

and, for my part, 

I know no personal caustf to lipurn at him, 

But for tlu‘. genera/. 

96. Line 63: or. —Ff. and, an obvious en'or, corrected 
by Diii'cuant, whose correction is adopted into the text 
by Ifoive. 

97. Line 5C: I had Tat!i*>' gice my body than my noiil .— 
This is perhaps (? intentioimlly) iiiisunderstnoil by Angelo; 
Isabella means, 1 had rather die tgite my body to death) 
than, thus forfeit iny soul. 

98. Line 75; Or neem no, or.sftjlv. —Ff. era/ly; corrected 
by Howe, after Davenant. 

99. Line 70: Let ME be ignorant.—Me was omitted in 
F. 1, added in F; 2. 

100. Lines 70, 80: 

as THESF, hlttele masks 
Proclaim an esshikli) beauty. 

Various conjectures have lieeii iuade a.s to the precise 
meaning of these black masks; but 1 think we may reason¬ 
ably take the word these, to be equivalent to no more tlmn 
an emphatic the —as indeed was its original significance. 
Compari Jlonteo and Juliet, i. 1 . 230. 237; 

These hapjry ntaskst that kiss fair ladloi’ browjs, 

BetnfT bl^ck, put m in luiiid they hi-l*:: tiie fair. 

JSnshield is simply a coiitraciion of enshivlded. Similar 
cuntractinn.s are not uncommon in Shakespeare. See, on 
the masks, llomeo and Juliet, note 22. 

101, Line 90: But in the loss of '/acsftoii.—Schmidt 
understands this phrase to mean “ as no better .arguments 
present themselves to my mind, to make the point 
clear;" Stceveiis, however, seems nearer the mark in 
explaining it to mean “ in idle supposition, or conversa¬ 
tion that leads to nothing;” as wo slumld say now, “for 
the sake of argument.” 

102. Line 94; the Abb-BUILDING hue.—So Ff.; best ex¬ 
plained in the 01d-S])elling (alitors’ alteration of Schmidt's , 
detinition; "being the foundation and bond of all.” Kowe I 
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displaces oK-buOding by (Ul hfdding, and Johnson by all- 
binding: * 

108. Line 108: That longing been siek for, Ff. 

Many editora follow Rowe's emendation / ’ee; hut the 
elUpsis of have for / have is perhaps tntehiiou&l. The 
Cambridge editors (note xl.) say; The second person 
slngiilai- of the governing pronoun is frequently omitW 
by Shakespeare in familiar questions, but, its to the flrat 
and third persons, hfs usage rarely differs from the 
modern. If the text lie genuine, we have an Instance lu 
tliis play of the omission of the third person sing^ilar, 
i. 4 72: ‘Has censured him.' See also the early Quarto 
of tlie Merry Wives of "Windsor, sc. xiv. 1, 40, p. 286 of our 
reprint; 

lie cloath my daughter, and aduertim SUndtr 
To know her by that signe, and sieafe her thence. 

And iiiiknowite to iny wife, shall iiiarrie her." 

104. Lines 111-11.2: 

Jgnomy in ransom and/ree jtardan 
Are of two houses: lauful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 

This Is tlie annngcnicnt and reading of ¥. I, which I have^ 
not felt justified in disturbing, though Steevens' re- 
aiTangement, as follows, is plausible: 

l.twful merry is 

Nothing .ikiii to foul redeiuptiun. 

Jgnomy is, of course, merely anothcl' form of ignominy 
(b 3 ’ which it is rejdaced in F. 2); liut uTe spelling is jire- 
Bcrved in many niodern editions. It ticcni's alsii tii 
,1. Henry IV. v. 4. loO; 

'I'hv sleep witl^liee iii. tlii; grave; 

and in Troilns and I'ressida. v. lO. ;J3. 34: 

il^notny ,niil shaiii- 
Pursue tliy life; 

as well as in the Qq. of Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 11.5: 

I blush b) think upon iliis tX'iwmy. 

105. Line 122, 123: 

If not a KlsDAliY, but only he. 

Owe iii:d succeed thy weakness. 

Fedary (or j-odary. as the later Ff. have it) oilghi'dly 
ineunt a vassal; in Cyiniicline. iii. 2. 21, it is certainly used 
ill the sense of twomyliee: ‘‘Art thou a fedary for this 
act?" .Mr. .Stone writes me: “I hiclino to the view that 
V.jedarie (F. 2feodary) means a vassal, not an occottipfice. 
if succeed could be supposed to mean/of/me—in a moral 
Bensc--/eoda; 7 / is better understood as meaning aeeoni- 
pHee. Accepting the other iiiteniretation of feodaip, 
Isaliclla may mean; If my lirother be not an iiiherit-ir of 
frailty, lint frailty liegiiis and ends with him, let him die. 
As if a man could be heii' to biuiself, and by this title hntd 
his property. With either explanation we must take thy 
(line. 123) to mean yoai men, since Angelo has not yet 
revealed himself.” 

106. Line 130: credulous to false prints, —fkipipare 

Twelfth Night, ii. 2.31; and see my note on that passage 

( 78 )- a... 

107. Line 100: And nnv 1 give my sensual EACE the 
rein.—For the use of the word race la tb^, sense here 
given to it—i.e. “imturaldiBpc)Bltion!&(Bchmidt)—compare 
tlie only other Instance in Shakespeare, The Tempest,, 
i. 2. 358-360: 
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ACT II. B«!i»De A 

thy vOe rw/w, 

Though thou dMit leatn, had that in'( which iTood natures 
Cpuid not aMde to be with. 

As Ikir. Aldis Wright observes (Clarendon l^-ess ed. at the 
Tempest, p, 06), “the word is used in this secondary 
sense like 'strain* (A. 8. gtrynd, a stock, from gtrynan, to 
beget) in ITollus and OrgBsida, ii. 0.154: 

* Can it be 

That so d«gener.ate a j/rnOi as this 
Should once set footing in your generous bosoms?" 

lOB. tine 162: PHOUXIOVS btmhe«. — 8teeveiis cites 
examples of tlie nse of prolixmiH by Drayton, Gabriel 
Harvey, and Ifash. but the sense is not precisely that of 
the text. The word is here evidently used, by a certain 
license of language, for “tiresoinely prudish." 

ACT irr. ScKNK 1. 

109. Line 5: Be AbnoLVlK/or death; Le. he certain yon 
will die. Compare .Shakespeare’s use of absolute in Cyin- 
bcline, iv. 2. 106, 107; 

] am absifhtte 
*Twajt wry Cloten; 

I'ericles, ii. 5. 10; “How aimlute site's In't;’’ Ac. 

110. Ijne 10: That OOST.—Chniiged by Ilanmer to do, 

leaving skyey iii/luenees as the sul>ject, instead of breath. 
The sense is qnitc clear, and would come to niucit the 
same in eitlier ease.* ‘ 

111. Lines 11-iS; 

merely, thmkart DEATH’S FOOL; 

For him thou iabtmr'st by thy ftiyht to shun 
And yet. rimnisl ioiwrd him still. 

I'his appears to l>e n reference to a figure in the Dance of 
Death, some edition of which may very well have been 
si'eii by Shakespeare. The subject is very thoroughly ex¬ 
plored in a dissertation prefixed by Douce to I’ickeriiig’s 
edition of The Dance of Deatii. 1S3S, to wliicii the refer¬ 
ences given below are made. A reprint of it is iucliided 
in Bohn’s Illustrated .Series. 

“Tfrom a manuscript note by .Tolin Stowe, in his copy 
of Leland'a Itinerary, it appears that tliere was n Dance 
of Di.'atli in the clnireh of Stratford iipm) Avon: and tiie 
conjecture thntS]mkesi>care, in a passage in Pleasure for 
Measure, might have remeniberiol it, will not, pcrlmps, 
be deemed very extravagniit. He there alludes to Death 
and the fool, a subject always introduced into tlie paint¬ 
ings in question” (p. 53). “Bisliop Warbuiton and Mr. 
Malone have referred to old Mt)ralitin8, in which the fool 
csca^ng from the pursuit of Deatii is introduced. Ritson 
has denied the exMtence of any snch farces, and he is 
perhaps .right with respect to printed ones; hut vestiges 
of such a drnina were observed sevenil years ago at the 
fair of Bristol by the present writer” (pp. 1T6,177). The 
Dance of Death, with 41 cuts, attributed to Holbein, was 
first published at lyoiis in 1538. In 1.547 an edition ap¬ 
peared containing 12 additional cuts, one of them (the 43rd 
of the scries) having Death and the fool for its subject. 
In this yie foul Shocking Death, by putting liis Unger in 
his mouth, and at Uie same time endeavouring to strike 
him witl) hinblodder-bauhle. Death smiling, and amused 
at his efforts, leads Illm away in a dancing attitude, play¬ 
ing at the same time on a bagpipe. The following text 


(Proverbs, ch. vlL v. ^la beneath the oiit: “Quasi agnns 
losciviehs, et ignortma, nescit> quod ad vincnla stultus 
trahatur " (see p. 261), Another lllastration of the sub¬ 
ject is In an iripbabet ornamented with subjects from the 
Dance of Death, which was Introduced Into hooka printed 
at Basle by Bebelius and Ctatander about 15S0. Jn Bolin’s 
edition of the Dance of Death there, is a reprint of this 
alphabet. The design for the letter H has for its subject 
Death seixing the fool, who strikes at him with his blad¬ 
der-bauble and seems to strive to escape. English readers 
would be familiarized with this, since in an edition of 
Cuverdale’s Bible printed by James Nlcolson in South¬ 
wark, the same design is used fur the letter A. It is found 
in other English books, and even as late as 1618 in an 
eilitlon of Stowe's Survey of Loudon. (See pp. 214-218.)* 
Besides this, the so-called Queen Elizabeth's prayer-book, 
printed by J. Daye iii 1566, of which there are otlier edi¬ 
tions dated 1678, 1581, 1560, has at the end “a Dance of 
Death of singular interest, as exhibiting the costume of 
its time with respect to all ranks and conditions of life." 
Among the cliaractei-s are both the Fool and the Female 
Fool (p. 147). Douce gives also (p. 1G3) from the Sta¬ 
tioners' Eegistera, under date January 5th, 1567, the 
entry to the I’urfootes of “The roll of the Dauiii-e of . 
Death, with pictures, and verses upon the same.” See 
also Richard 11. note 220. 

112. Line 24: For thy complexion shifts to strange 
EFFECTS.— Johnson would rend affects, i.e..“affections of 
mind:” hut tlie word in tlie text, in its natural meaning 
of “ natural manifestations, expressions,” is very little in 
need of improvenitr-t. 

113. Line 29: *tre,-~So F. 4. 'Phe reading of the earlier 
Ff. isffre. 

114. Lines 34-36; 

for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. 

This passage has given rise to a great deal of conjecture, 
and many unsatisfactory substitutions for aged have been 
brought forward. The meaning seems to me to be simply 
this. The Duke, 'U'itli a pessimism worthy of Leopardi, is 
going over the catalogue of miseries, cunningly extract¬ 
ing poison from the fairest flowers of life, and Anally he' 
declares that neither in youth nor age is there anything 
enjoyable at least according to man’s way uf«.dea]ing 
with the seasons; for even in yonth he Is devoured with the 
ennui and care proper to age, and is as feeble and nerve¬ 
less as a palsied beggar-man, with strength neither of 
body nor of will. 

115. Line 40: MOE thousand deaths; i.e. a thousand 
more deaths. Moe is frequently used in Shakespeare for 
more.. Compare Henry VIII. ii. 3. 97: "Tliat promises 
moe thousands." Compare Julius Cmsai', note 101. 

116. Line 61: Bring me to hear them, speak, where / may 
be conceal'd.—F. 1 reads Bring them to hear me speak, an 
olivious transposition, which, however, was nut set right 
before the conjecture of Steevens, adopted by Malone. 

1 The word ueseit is not in the Vulgate 
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117. JUnat 57-09: 

Lord Ang^, having affair* to heaven. 

Intend* you for hi« mift ambaneador. 

Where you ehall be an everlaeting LKIQKR. 

Leiger, lieger, or ledger, jueans “a rasidant ambassador.” 
Compare Cymbeliiie, i. 6. 80: “Utigers tor her sweet." 
Steeveiiscltes Look About You, a uoniedy, 1000; “as tetper 
to solicit for your absent love;” and Leicester’.^ Common¬ 
wealth, “a special man of that hasty king, who was his 
ledger, or agent, in London.” 'i’he woihI is used for “resi- 
deut” in .Shirley's Lady of Pleasure, iv. 2; 

I'OnIs are a family over all the world j 
U'e do Affect cue naturally; indeed 
The fool is with ns. 

118. Lilies 08-70: ^ 

a I'esiraint^ 

'I’HoroH all the. ivorld'e vantidilg you had. 

To u deterimned ecojie. 

Tins magiiiticeut conception of a life fettered and confined 
within the limits of its remorse may l)e compared with 
the feeliier, more rhetorical, but still line image of Byron 
in The Giaour: 

Tlie mind that bruods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire. 

In circle narrowing as it glows, A'C. 

—Works, 'I auslinits ed., 1840, rol. ii. p. t66. 

Ff. print Through, a misprint which was corrected by 
Pope 

119. Lines 82, 83; 

t Think you I can a reeoliUiim fetch 

From VLOWKKV TESDKRNKjiS? 

The phrase ffou’ery tendernemt appears to be used by 
Claudio in mockery or resentment of his sister's stoic 
counsels, lioming, as they do, from her, a mere woman, a 
creature tender as a flower, to him, a man, stipfarsing 
himself valiiint. 

120. Line 88: cmmenie; ie. preserve, a word used by 
Shakespeare only liere and in Othello, iii. 4 7r>; “Con¬ 
serv'd of maidens' liearts.” Chaucer employs tlie word 
in the Knightes Tale, 1471: 

Syn c)ioii art iiiayde. and kepere of us allc, 

My iiiaydefdiodii* tlum kepc and i%t:! 

And whil I live a inaydc 1 wii the scrv<*. 

121. Line 93: IJis filth within being rasl.- “As a hawk 
is made to ca^rt out her 'casting,' a pellet put tlown her 
throat to test the state of her digestion " (FurnivaU and 
Btoiie, 0]d-8]ieiling .Shaksperc, note). 

122. Line 94; The I'RENZTG Angelo'!—Faw words in 
Bhakespeare have given rise to so mneli controversy as 
this word prenzw, repeated again in line 07 below. F. 2 
has princely, and various cniijeetiiral emendations have 
been adopted, of whicli pne.stly (Hanraer's cfinjectiire) is, 
justly, the most widely accepted. Accepting the word in 
the text as accurate, many attempts have been made to 
explain it. Tlie Cambridge editors say: “It may lie ety¬ 
mologically connected with prin, in old Frencli, meaning 
demure; also with prmeox, a coxcomb, and with the word 
prender, which occurs more than once in .Skelton, e.g.: 

This protidy this prettdtr (fust. 

When he is well, yet can he not rest. 
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Mr. Bullock mentions, in suppoit of bis conjecture, that 
pensie Is still used in some north-country distiiuts. 
Primsie is also found in Bums' poems (as ^prvmtie 
Mailie’ iu Hallowe'en] wttli the signiflcBtioa of ‘demure, 
precise,’ according to tlie glossary.’' Dr. Brinsley Xioluii- 
son suggests that the word premie may stand for tlie old 
Italian Preme, a variant fur Principe: and his suggestion 
is given in the note to tlie word in the uld-.Spelliiig Bltak- 
spere, from whicii 1 have adopted, at line 97. the reading 
premie's guards, for the premie gardes of F. 1; prenrie’s 
guards in this case meaning a prince’s guards—^the lace 
on his rube. Compare Love's Labour's Lust, iv. S. 68: 

O, rhymeis arepnarnfs on wanton Cnpid'ti hose. 

123. Line 115; FKiiDUKABLY /n’d.—This is the only 
instance of the word perdnrably in Shakespeare, but we 
have perdurable iu Henry V. iv. 5. 7: “0 perdurable 
shiune! ' and ill Otlieiiu, i. 3. 343; “ cables of perdurable 
toughness.'' 

124. Lines 122-128: 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
ill thrilling itEOloN of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 

And blown tcUh restless violenee round about 
The pendent tvorld; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain TIIOUOIIT 
IMAOINE HOWLINO. 

4 

llegioH, the reading of tlie Ff., was altered by Rowe’to 
regions, and Uyee, wl j fulloa-s him, declares that the 
plural is "positively ix-iiuircd” here, as also in thioght, 
line 127 “We contend,'' siiys^'r. Ingleb), “that Ueyion is 
used in the abstract, and iu the radical sense; and that it 
means restricted place, orconfiiwnient; also that thought is 
used in tlie alistraet, and that it is the objective governed 
liy imagine'' fTlie Still Lion, 1874, fiji. !»7, !»8), With the 
bitter stateiiient 1 cannot .sgree. Perlmp.s we should reoil 
thoughts Imagine or thought Imagines. With regal'd t<.> 
the possible sources of .Shakespeare's conception of future 
punishment, see the numerous interesting rfUotutioiis 
from mediaival visions of hell and purgatory, given iutlu; 
notes to tin. piny in tlie Uld-.Siielliiig Simkspere, .vith 
special reference to'' alternate torineiits of heat and cold," 
BUcli ar tlie fie,ry fimnfs and thick-ribbed ice point to. An 
extract from Macrobius, whose eorameutary on ('ieero's 
Dream of .Srdpio was well knriwn in .Shakespeai'e's time, 
atforils a curious parallel to the sentence “blown with 
restless violence." 

ri’ei'liaps one of the descriptions that Shakespeare had 
in his mind was that contained in The Revelation Vi the 
Monk of Kvesham, published in 1482. (.See Arber's ro- 
jiriiit of this curious work from the unique cofiy iu tiie 
Britisli Museum, and compare, especially, chapters 15,17, 
24, in which tlie Three I’laces of Pains and Torments of 
Purgatory are described.) As to the word hou'litig, It is 
Worth while, perhaps, to riuote the well-known lif.'es in 
Hamlet, addressed to the Priest by Laertes over his sis¬ 
ter's grave, v. 1. 2<W-2«5: ^ 

I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A fuinlsteting angel .slinll iny sister be 

Whfili thou licst ^ 

With the wliole of the fiassage quoted above we inay 
compare tlie following lines from Milton’s Paradise Lost: 
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. Thither by barpjMaoted furiee lial'd, 

At certain revolutioiu, oil the daniii’cl 
: Are brou|{ht; end feel by turns the hitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, ' 

From beds' of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their toft etherial warmth, ami there to pine 
Iniuioveahk’, infix'd, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thepce hurried back to fire. 

* —Boult ii. lines 596-603. 

—P. A> M.J 

125. Line 130: This is the correction by F. 2 of 

the luispriut penury iii F. 1. 

126. Line 141: Heaven sbieid my mother play’d lay 
father /air!—¥ot shield in the sense of forbid, compare 
All’s Well, 1. 3. 174: ‘'God shield, you mean it not!” and 
Borneo aud .luliet, iv. 1. 41: 

Cod shield 1 should disturb devotion 1 

127. Line 142: slip of tvildenwss; i.e. wild slip. Wil¬ 
derness is used fur wildness in Old Fortuuutus, 1600, iv. I: 

But 1 ill wUderntsx totter'd out my youth. 

And therefore iiiusi turn wil<l. must be ii beast. 

SteeveiiB cites anotlier line in which the word wilderness 
occurs, from l-teituinuiit and Fletclier's Maid's Truj^edy, 
V. 4; bnt tlie word may there he used in its inudern sense. 

128. Line 143: Take my DEKIANcs.—Exidained by 

Schmidt us “ rcjoction, declaration ttiat one will hitve 
nothing tu do with another.” Compare 1. Henry IV. i. 3 . 
22S: • 

^1! studios here 1 solciiiiily dti/y. 

1 ant not sure that tliis interpretation dues not afford, 
after all, a tamer sense tiiau if we take Isabella's indig¬ 
nant (lejiniiec tu mean tMiply -defiance. 

129. Line J 70: do not SATISFV ytrur resolution with hopes 

that a re fallible., .Haiimer cuiijeutiires/Mfst/j/, nut a bad 

eiiiijeetiire as things gii. but unnecessary. Steevens ex¬ 
plains the passage: ” Do nut rest witii satisfaction on hopes 
that are fallible." 

130. J.ine 104: / am now going to resolve him, 1 had 
ratl(f¥, A:c. —So most eilitors: the Cambridge editors 
follow the iiointiiig of the Ff.; ” 1 am now going to resolve 
him: 1 had ratlier," itc. 

131. Liiie2ir: Frederick the great soldier who UVSChVMfai 
at sen; i e. w as lost. <.:ompare Mercliant of Venice, ii. 8 29, 
30: 

A vessel of our country richly fraug ht. 

132. Line 221; She should this A ngeln ham‘ married; was 
tranced to her oath. — She is of course used, Ity a gramma¬ 
tical license, foi*A.cr. See .Abbott's Shakespearian Gram¬ 
mar, par. 111. Very likely the latter clause is merely a 
misprint fcir “was affianced to her by oath" (as F.2 
corrects itl. and so most edittirs road; the Old-Spelling 
editors retain the rending of F. 1, and Mr. .Stone suggests 
that here "Mariana’s betrothal vow to Angelo may be 
retarded as a quasi-agent, instead of the person who 
took the oath." 

13B. Line : Oie eorrupt deputy scALKlt, - nie mean¬ 
ing of this word is very doniitfiil. The verb is used by 
Shakesi^iare in its ordinary sense of “ to climb" with a 
ladder In four passages, and In a peculiar sense iu Corio- 
lanuB, i. 1. 92-96: 


i 

I 


'■ Tshalltettyoa 

A protty tale; it may be you have heard it: 

But, Since ft serves my .^rpese, I will venture 

To zo>4r't a Uttle nmte, 

where many modern editors read stafe, an emendation 
which Ualliwell ill hie Archaic Dictionary, under Setde, 
says is undoubtedly right, and is strongly aupporied also 
by Dyce. In another passage in the same play, ii. 3. 257, 
tlie word occurs. 

Scaling Ids present bearing with his past, 
where it is uinloubtedly used in the sense of “to weigh;” 
a sense whicli seems to suit the passage in our text very 
well. 

Johnson says: “ To seals is certainly to reach as well as 
to disperse or spread abroad, aud hence its application to 
a routed army which is scattered over the held.” Ritson 
says: “The Duke's meaning appears to be, either that 
Angelo would be over-reached, as a town is by the scalade; 
or, that his true character would be spread or tay'd open, 
so that his vileness would become evident." This latter 
meaning suggested by Johnson has been adopted by many 
editors, and also makes very good sense. Kiciiardsou in 
his Dictionary, under Seale, says: “ In Meas. for Meaa.— 
‘The corrupt deputy was scaled, hy separating from him. 
or stripping oil his covering of hypocrisy.* The tale of 
Menenius (in Coriolanus) was ‘scaled a little more,* by 
being divided more into particulars and degrees;,more 
cii-cumslaiitiully nr at lengtli.—‘.Scafmp his present bear¬ 
ing with Ills past,' (also in Coriolanus,)looking separately 
at each, and, thence, comparing them.” 

Ill a passage in Hall, copied by Holinshed, we have this 
verb used iu a vciy peculiar sense; he is refciriug to the 
dispersion of tlie army of Welshmen collected together 
at the beginning of Huukiiigliain's insurrection: “ the 
Welshemen lyugcrynge ydelyand without money, vitayle, 
or wages sodaynelyxcatoi and departed "(Reprint, p. 394). 
Tlie meaning there seems to lie simply "sepafhted." It 
is difficult to decide authoritatively between the various 
meanings assigned to the word in tlie text; but “over- 
reacbed" or “exposed" both would suit the context. 
Grant Wlilte gets out of the difficulty by reading /otfed ; 
an emendation for wliicli, however, tlieiv seems no neces¬ 
sity.— v. A. M. 

134. Line 277: the moated grange.-k grange is a soli¬ 
tary house, frequently a farm-house; “some one particu¬ 
lar house," says Ilitsou, “immediately inferior in rank to 
a hall, situated at a small distance fnnn tlie town or vil¬ 
lage from which it takes its name.” Compare Othello, 
i. 1. 105, 106: 

What tcll'st thou me of rubbing? This is Venice; 

My house is not n grange. 

The word is used again in Winter’s'I'ale, iv. 4. SOO: 

Or thou gocst to the grange or mill. 

The “lonely moated grange" of Mariana is equally fami¬ 
liar to the readers of the two most popular English poets. 
Tennyson ns well as Shakespeare. 


ACTT III. Scene 2. 

135. Line 4: brown and whiU bastakp.—B astard is a 
sweet Spanish wine. Compare I. Henry IV*. ii, 4. 30: “a 
pint of bastard;" line 82: “your brown bastard is your 
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6aljr dii^k.'* Gblet (Latin Dictionary) has “Bastard wine, 
viiittm postittn." Nares quutua Beaumout and Fletcher, 
Xhe Tamer Tamed; ii. 1: 

I was tlriink with hnitard. 

Whose nature is to form Cliinj^ like itself, 

Meady and uionsttous. 

186. Llne 2«; 1 dn»k. I eat. array mysbi.f. and live. 
~F1. eate away mynelfe. llic readinK in the text, an un¬ 
exceptionable and iinivereally followed eniendHtlon. was 
first adopted into the text by Theobald, after Bishop's 
conjecture. 

137. Lines 40, 41; 

That we were all, ax xome teoulii seem to be. 

From our faults, as fai lt.s from seeminu, free : 
This is the reading of F. 1, followotl by the Cambridge and 
the 01d-St>elliug editors. F. 2 and F. 3 read "Free from 
our faults." and F. 4 " Free from all faults." The latter 
part of the line should be. according to Hannier, as from 
/anils seeming free—a widely-aoce]ited emendation which 
has this among other drawbacks, that it turns a line of 
blank verse into a regular dactylic canter. Furnivall and 
Stone give, I think, the plain meaning of the Folio text 
in their foot-note; "Would that we were as free from 
faults, ns our faults arc from seeming ^hypocrisy).’’ 

138. Line 48: Pygitialion's images, newly made woman. 
—A double allusion to the story of Pygmalion's image 
coming to life, and to a meaning sometimes given to tlic 
word u'liitan, like the piiinary meaning of the Latin 
mulier. See Cotgrave under Dame dv. milieu. 

139. Line hS: What say'st thou. Trot? ~ Needlessly 
altered by some editors to “What say'st thou to 'tJ" Trot 
(a contemptuous term for an old woman, used in Tiuiiing 
of Shrew, i. 2. 80) is no unlikely epithet fur the irreverent 
Luuio to use to his {latrou. Boyer (Freneh Dictionary) 
has "an c|)d Trot (or decrepit Woman) Fa vieille." 

140. Line 60: t« the tufr.—-Comparo Henry V. ii. 1. 79: 
“tlie powdering tub ol infamy"—an allusion to the treat¬ 
ment for the French disease; referred tn again in Timon, 
iv. 3. 86. 

141. LiiHf 107: extirp. —l.'sed only lie,re and in T. Henry 
VJ. iii, 3. 24: "extirped from our provinces.” Extirpote 
is only used in The Tempest, i 2. 125, 126: 

extirpate me sad mine 
Out of tlie (Uikedoni. 

142 Line 119: o motion generative. — Compare Two 
Gent, of Verona, ii. 1. 100: "O excellent motion ! 0 ex¬ 
ceeding puppet Iwhich explains the word by giving a 
synonym fur it. Theobald reads "a motion tmgeneralire." 
but the change seems unnecessary- indeed, 1 think the 
force of the expression is weakened rather than heightened 
by the alteration. 

143. Line 128: I never heard the absent duke much 1 >E- 
I'ECTBi) for laauien.-wDeteeted is usually explained as 
meaning “suspected;" but Verplanck (quoted by Rolfe) 
remarks; “The use of this wf»rd, in the various extracts 
from old authors, collected by the commentators, shows 
that its old meaning was (not mepeeteA, as some of them 
say, hnt) charged, arraigned, aecmed. Thus, in Oreon- 
way's Tacitus (1C22), the Kunian senators, who informed 
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against their kiiidred, are said 'to bavh deteefed the 
dearest of their kiiidred.’ 

144. Line 135: elaek-dish.--\ dish with a cover, ctocl’cd 
to call attention to the beggais who oarried it. 

145. Line 138: A feUtm was the duFe. - Compare 
V. 1, 63. 64: 

the wickeil'st caitidotstbe ground, 

May seem us i»ji, as grave, os Just, as absolute. 

This closely parallel passage (the only other instance of 
the word in Siiokespearo) quite disallows, 1 think, the 
emeiidatiou sly, adopted in the present passage by Han- 
mer. 

146. Line 160: dearer.—This is Hanmer's correction of 
the reading of F. 1, dears. F 2 follows F. 1; F. 3 ami F. 4 
reatl dear. 

147. Lilies 191,1£)2: 'The duke, I say to thee again, icmUd 
eat MUTTON on FrUlays.--Tim double euteiuire (muffou, 
ov laced mutton, lieiiig slang foracuurtesaui is a common 
one in plays of tlie period. It occurs in Shakespeare's 
original, I'ruinos and Gassaridrn, pt. 1. i. 3: 

1 lic.'tril of one I'hall.'iX. 

A mail cstci’nKlc, >>1' Promos veric much: 

Of whobc Nature, 1 was bo bolde to axe, 

Aiiil 1 smeuh. he toved /tt.irc* mutton iwU. 

— W. 0. Usi/litt. ShaWesperire's LiUtiU), vti). iii. p. 

148. Line 193: lie 's now past it; yet (and J sag to thee) 

he would, ifec.- Tliis is the reading of the Ff . preserved 
by the Ohl .8pe’'‘r.,, .di' pji, but almost iioiversaDy sbau- 
diiiied in fiivour of Hnniuer. nlausible enieiidatiMii: “ Jle'.-s 
not past it yet, and 1 say tii tlie. be would," <tc.—plausible, 
liut surely less charaeieiistic of l.ueio and liis ivekless 
scaiidal-mongeriiig than the expression in the Folio; an 
expression explained well enough by i'oiiis' renoirk coii- 
cemiiig FalstalT (II. Henry J,V. ii. -i. 2s4); "Is it not 

strange that desire should so many years ontHiv jier/or- 
mancel” The parenthetic “and i say to thee” is merely 
an emphatic inessing home <;i the jioiiit. 

149. Line 232; the .Sr.. -Vi. refill Sen. a spelling not 
luieonimoit at the lime. Fiiniivall and Stone iinote 
Hall's L'lironieles. 1548, ed. 1800, p 7811, 1. .3; “the Sea 
.Apostolick;" r.nd .Slow's Annals, 16l)5, p. 1058, 1. 14: ‘‘the 
sen of Ib'iTie.” 

150. Line 237: aud it is as daugermis . . . ««.—This is 
the correction of F. 3 and F. 4 of the reading of F. 1 and 
!'. 2: and as it is as dangerous. 

151. Line 278: Gmce to stand, and virtue GO; i.e. “ ta 
go." “He shoiilil linvt! grace to withstand temptatiMi, 
and virtue to go (walk) uprightly " (Fundvall and .Stone, 
note). 

152. Line 287: How may likeness, made in crimes. Ac.— 
Miiiiy attempts have lieen made to amend this passage 
or to explain it. Mr. W. G. .Stone attempts a paraphrase 
in his notes on Measure for Measure (New .Sliakspere J%- 
cicty's I'rnnsadtioiis, part iii. p. 116*): "How may a real 
affinity of guilt Hike that which attaches tS Angelo,* who 
meditates the same crime for which he has condemned 
Claudio), practising upon the world, draw with kueh gos¬ 
samer threads as hypocritical pretences tlie solid j^vaii- 
tagesot honour, power,” &c. The addition of to.in line 
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ilCT IV. aseM 1. 

^ is Bot wttbont oonflnnatioii in the usage of ShaUe* 
speare's time. 

ACT I V. Scene 1. 

168. line 1: Take, 0, take them Up$ auwcp.—This soug 
appears again in Fletcher's Bloody Brother, v. 2, with 
the addition of the ^oRowing stanza: 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 

Un whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears; 

Itut first set iiiy poor heart free, 

Hound in those icy chains by thee. 

The two stanzas are also found in the spurious edition of 
Sliakespeare’s I'oenis, KiW; and it has been supposed by 
some that the same Imnd wrote the whole poem, it seems 
equally certain that Shakespeare did write the first 
stanza, aiul that he did nut write the second. In the first 
plat'.c, Uie added stanza is of obviously poorer stuff tiia.i 
the original one—as inferior as Fletcher is to .Sliake- 
spoare. In tlie second place, the original stanza is so 
written as to atlui-d a very beautiful refrain in the last 
two lines: 

But my kisses bring ng.siii. 

Bring again; 

Seals of love, but stal’d in vain. 

Seal’d in vain. 

^Tiie added staiizg is written with no Such intention: and 
ii refrain is impossilile, without^jjerfeo^slocation of 
ssuse, thus: ’‘poor heart thee." 1 

do tiot think there is .aiivimig very surprising in Plet- 
cher’s using and eontiUKg a song of Shakespeare’s. 
Literary propei’ty wjis not then very strictly guarded: 
and both before and since there have been instances of 
apparently iinliDished poems eoinpluted by other hands. 

154. Line 18: murk ujwn l/ir'e lime have I promised 
here TO 31EKT.—.Vf.ef is used intransitively in Merry 
Wives, ii. :t. .=>: “"ris past the hour, sir. that .Sir Hugh 
proiuised fw meet;" and in As Von Like ft, v. 2. 129: “as 
you love Phebe, meet: and as I love no woman. I’ll 
■meet.'' 

165. I .ine 21: I do CONSTANTI.V hidiere i/ou.—Cimetuntbf 
here me:ins firmly: the word is used in the same 8i?nsc in 
Troilusaud (tre-ssida, iv. 1. tO-42: 

I ceiis/eiif/v do tliink— 

(Ir. rather, call tiiy tlioiighi a curtain knowledge— 

My brother Trnilus lodges tliere lo-niglit. 

TiCthe other sense of firwlp. i.e with firmness of mind. 
It is used in Julius Cntsar, v 1. 92; 

To meet all perils verj- constanHy. 

1S6. Line 30: o planciiep ffttfe. -Sleevens cites Sir 
Arthur Oorges' translation of Lucan’s Fharsalia, 1614, 
p. lS(bk. i.): 

^ Idke a proud Courser bred in Thrace, 

Accustom’d to the running race. 

WhoSSHTIu he heares the Trumpets iioysc. 

The shouts and cryes of men and bnyes, 

« 'hough in the stable close vi>-pcnl) 
et, 'with ji^ hnofes. doth, beat and rent 
The fLiHctt&l floure, the banes :ind chaines, 

Vuti|i be have got loose the niiiies. 


' ■ m IJnef34-86!V'\^" 

There have iinadg my prmim 

Upon the heavy middle ^ the night : ■ 

' To call upon kim. ' 

. I'be Ff. arrange these Ituas thtts: 

There have 1 made my promise, vpon the 
Heauy niidle of. the night, to call vpon liim.. 

The arrangement adopted in the text was proposed to 
Dyce by Lord Tennyson iu 1844. It is adopted hy Byce, 
the Cambridge, and the Old-Spelliiig editors, Ac., and 
seems uuqitestiuuably right. 

158. Line 40: /w ocfion oW (?f precept,—“.Showing the 
several turnings of the way wltli his hand" (Warburton). 

169. Line 02; eontiariom. —Csed only here and in I. 
Henry IV, v. 1. 62: 

And the nuifrarfoMr winds that held the king. 

Queste is F. 2’s con’ection of the gueet of F. 1. 

160. Line (14; make thee the father of their idle PREXlt 
• So Ff. and Old-Spelling editors; Pope’s emendation 
dreatiu is almost niiiversully followed. It seems to me 
more probable than not, but not certain, and 1 have 
allowed the original reading to stand. 

, 161. Lines 74, 75; 

Sith that the jnetice of your title to him 
Doth EboORlsH the deceit. 

This is the only instance of flourish used as a verb in the 
sense obviously intended here. But flourish is often used 
as a noun with somewhat the same signification; e.g, 
.Sonnet lx. 9: 

Tiiin; doth transPx the i!i>itri.\h set on youth; 

i.e. the “varnish, gloss, ostentatious eiiibellislnuent’’ 
(ScIiiuiiU). 

:*■ 

162. Linn 76: Our corn ’* to reap, for yet our TIL'TH ’S to 
I SOI/’.—If. 1, F, 2, F. 3 print tithes; F. 4 tythes, which 
I Knight, the (^nmliridge editors, Ac., retain. Johnson 
takes the word by metonymy for harvest, and Knight 
suggests that tithe may be underatood as meaning “ the 
proportion that the seed which is sown bears to the har¬ 
vest.” TI»e reading adopted iu the text is Wnrburton’s 
very probable conjecture, to which great support is given 
by the passage in Markham's English Husbandman, 1635 
(quoted in the Variorum Sh. ix. 145): “After the begin¬ 
ning of March you shall begin to sowe your barley upon 
that ground which the year before did lie fallow, and is 
commoiily called your tilth or fallowfleld.” 

[I cannot find tilth in any of the numerous provincial 
glossaries that I have searched: but Ualliwell in his 
Archaic and ITovincial Dictionary gives a quotation from 

Gower: , . 

So that the fiUne is nyse foxlorne, 

W’hiclic Criste !>ewe with his owen hoiide. 

—MS. Sue. Antiq. 134 f. 138, 

which seems very appropriate, for there he speaks of 
sowing tilth; and Richardson, mih voce, gives a quotation 
from Appollonins Rliodins, Argon, h. iv.: 

O’er the rough tiUh he cast his eyes,around. 

And soon the plough of .adamant he found, 

And yokes of brass, 
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nrhet'e It wb^b to mean “ground to be tilled." Fawkes 


appears tobavepublished his translation lnl761.—F. A. M.] 

ACT IV. ScKSJi 2. 

IW. line 30: mj/sterj/—Tlie word mystery is used by 
Miakespeare several times ft>r trade or profession; three 
ttiues in the present sueue; once in Othello, iv. 2, 30: and 
twice in Timon. Iv. 1.13; iv. 3. 458. lit is well to remem¬ 
ber that the word mystery in the sense of a trade, occu¬ 
pation, or art, is (juite a different word fn>m mystery in 
its ordinary 8eiiBe=‘‘anything kept concealed, a secret 
rite;” the latter being derived througli the Latin mys- 
terium, from the Greek while mystery, or mis- 

tery. as it should lie spelt, is from tlic Middle English 
mistere, a word used liy Chaucer, and is no doubt adapted 
from the old French westier, which Cotgrave translates 
“a trade, occupation, mistery." As Skeat says, the two 
wrmls have been sadly confused. ,Spenser uses mysteric 
= "tlie soldier's occupation*’ in Pro.iopopoia or Mother 
Httbberds Tale: 

.Shliinc on him tiint through S'j false illusion. 

Doth mrne the name i>l SiiulcUcrs to iibuhioii, 

And that which is the noblest wvsffne, 

Bririifs to reproach aiid cointiion infainitr, 

—l*p- (>. 7 , cd. 1O17. 

—P. A. M.] 

164. Lines 46-.50: 

.Abhor Every true man's ayparel Jits yiuir thief. 

Pom If it he too little, &c 

The distrilmtion of apeakia^ iu tlie text is that of tiie 
Ff. Almost all the editors since t'aiiell, including even 
the Old-Spelling editors, have given the wimlo passage, 
from Event true ifiinri’s ajipat-el to so every true man's 
apparel fits your thief, to Abliorson. Hut I consider the 
admissibility of the original reading to have iicen ipiite 
proved by Cowden t'inrke in tlie following (lassagu, 
quoted by Rolfe: “ Abhorson states his proof that liang- 
iiig is a mystery by saying, ‘ Every true inan's apparel fits 
your thief,’ and the Clown, taking tlie words out of his 
mouth, explains them after liis own fashion, and ends by 
saying, so (in this way, or tliu.s) every true maii's apjmrel 
fits your thief. Moreover, tlic speeeh is much inore in 
character with the C'lowiT.s snip-snap style of chop-logic 
than with Abhorson’s tnutiuer, which is remarktd>ly curt 
and bluff.” 

166. L ine 64; he doth iftener ask fory ire ness. —This is 
an allusion to the practice, coniriion among exeentioners, 
of asking the pardon of tliose rvhom tliey were about to 
send out of the world, ronipare As You Like It. iii. 5. .3-C: 

Tlie cimimoii ext'ciiiioner. 

’.Vhose he.art tli’ accustciinVI of iK-ntli in.nkcs h.ird. 

Fallr, not the axe upon the hiiiiilileil nerk 

But first hjr.t fnritoo. 

166. Line 69; and 1 hojte, if you have ocension to use 
me. for your own turn, you shall find vie VAKK. —Tlie 
word, which occurs several times in .Shakespeare, is from 
A. S. yeiiro, ready. There is a carious parallel to the 
use of this word in Its present connection, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 1,3 120, 130: 

A halter'd iieck which does the hangman thank 
I-i>r heiiig j'irrr about him. 
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ACT IV. Sioene ?. 

167. Line W: msaf’d.—Johnson’sexplanation, “aprtokled, 
denied," seems prefeiwble to Blackstone’a dertvation from 
Fr. mesler, luingled, compounded. 

168. Line SO: seldom when; i.e. is seldom when. Com¬ 
pare II. Henry IV. iv. 4. 79, 80: 

T is wMana rcAcM the bee doth leave her coaib . 

In the dcttd carrion. * ^ 

166. Line 92; (Ae vnsistino postern.—This Is an expres¬ 
sion never satisfactorily explained, unless the guess of 
the Old-Spelling editors can be said to solve the difficulty. 
They suggest that tlie word may be derived from stsfo, 
which is sometimes intransitive, and that mmisHvg may 
thus mean “shaking." 

170. Line 103: 7’his is his bORDSHtP’S Lords. 

The correction Wits made by Pope. " in the MS. plays of 
our author's time they often wrote Lo. for Lord, and 
Lord, for Lordship; and these corrections were some¬ 
times improperly tollowetl in the printed copies'* (Ma¬ 
lone). 

171. Lines 10 i, 104: 

Duke. This is his lordship’s man. 

I’rov. And here comes CUiwiids pardon. 

This is tlie reading of the .Ff.. and I do not see any certain 
rensoii wliy it should l>e altered, as iinist editors, follow¬ 
ing Tyrwhitt's conjecture, have altered it, by the traua- 
(losition of tile sjicakers’ names. I'yiwliKt liases hischiiugei 
on the Hee|ji,iii!'.j.t- .,;jo'isten(;y of tlie fl-ovost's worils, 
“He has just declared .'i ii.'’d opinion liiat tiu*. cxeeutioii 
will not be cnimteriiiandeiit ''ud yet, upon the first en¬ 
trance of tlie inesseiiger, lie iiiift^diatel.v guesses that his 
errand is to bring Olaudii I's pardmi. ’’ I eaiinof see any real 
iiu-onsisteiiey in tliis. The Provost, judging from wJial 
he knows of .Angelo's cliaraoter, Ims s;i)d that he lias no 
exjiectatioi) of 11 remand. At tliat iiionieiit Angelo’s ser¬ 
vant enters. *' Tliis is his Iord.ship's man,' says the Duke 
signiMcantly, “ And liere comes ('iuinlio's tiardoii!" cries 
tlic I’rovost, now' at last .;onviiici?d. Is not all tills very 
natnriil? The Prov'ost, despiti- tln^ opinion he holds to 
the contrary, iias just confessed that “haply" the pre¬ 
tended friar r.niy lie in the secret, and “something 
know." Would noi, tlie unexpected eiitvanee of Angelo's 
servant at .so very unusual an hour (“almost day." as he 

says in leaving).force a strong prohahllity on the l^o- 

vost's niind that after all the friar is riglitV Another 
imaginary ineotisisteiicy is bnmght forward by Knight in 
support of the ciiarge: that of the Provost’s first saying, 
“Here comes Claudio's pardon," and tlion, “I told grin 
(that he had no chance of a pardon].'* Here again the 
process of mind is quite natural. Having read the letter, 
and found out what It really is, the provost is of course 
In the same iniini as before as to Angelo’s character, and 
the improliabilit.v of his pardoning Claudio. Thus, when 
the Duke questions him, “What news?" he replies (ignor¬ 
ing his nioineiitnry change of front), "1 told you',”t1iat 
is, “ f told you before that Claudio mnst^." 

172. Line 136: one that is a prisoner nine years *ld.— 

Compare Hamlet, iv. 6.15: "Ere we were tvn^days old 
at sen. *■ . ' ' m 

173. Lilies 187-189: Shave the head, and TIR the heard; and 
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tayitweu ttedesinmf tke penitent totmeo bar'd.—S oFf., 
and there seeiiu uo reason to suppose there is any error, 
though Uyoe reads trUn, and Simpson conjectures dye. 
Bared, immediately hdlowing, has reference chiefly, uo 
doubt, to the shaving of the head (probably receiving the 
tonsure, in order to die in the odour of sanctity); hut it 
may also refer to thp tying hack of the heard; for, as I>yce 
notes, we have in All's Weil, iv. 1. 54, the expression, 
"the baring of my beard." 

171. Line 205: attempt; i.e. tempt, as in Merchant of 
Tenice, iv. 1. 421: 

Dear sir, of force t must attem/t you furtlier. 

ACT IV. ScENK 3. 

176. Line 5: he’e in,for a commodity of niioWK i*aP££. 
—.Stoeveus cites Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 1007, ii. 3; 
"1 know some gentlemen in town has been glad, and .*>re 
glad at this time, to take up commodities in hawks hoods 
and bromi paper" (Works, vol. i. p. 451); audit. Daven¬ 
port, A New' Tricke to Cheat the Divell, 1530, i. 2, fol. B: 

l^mrer. . . . What iiewes in Ilornnrne, I'leet-strqet. and 
tlie .Str.'iiiilt 

In th' Ordinaries ninnn;,' G.illants. no youiij; Heires 
There to bi; snappMf 
Sn'rv^/fer, Tli’ liavc liiii sft bit alre.'idy 
With tahinf; up Camniaiitif v of broii'nt' fKtper, 

' Buttons pasl fashion, silkc.s, and Sattiiis, 

Babies cliildreiis l-iddles^||i[[|||||ilu^^|bp^ 

Tooke up at a dearc rate^^^old tor tfiHes. 

Malone tjuotes the followdKimssage rehiting to the prac¬ 
tices of the money-lentiWs from Xasli, Christs Teares oner 
Icntsalem, 15iK), fol. 40: “ He falls ui;i]tiiiiiited with Gen¬ 
tlemen, fre(]ueiits Urdiiiaries and Dii-ing-liouses dayly, 
wheiv- when some of titem (in play) huue lost all theyr 
intmy, he is very diligent at h:ind, on tlitdr rioiynes, or 
Bracelets, or iewels, to letid them hiUfe the value; Now 
this is tlie nature of young Geullemeii that where they 
haue broke tlie fsc, and Ijorrowd once, tliey will come 
agaitio tile sectunle lime; and tbnt tbese young foxes 
kiiowe, ns well as the Begger knows his dish. But at the 
second time of tlieir coiuiiiiiig, it is doubtful whether 
they shall haue nio.ne,v or iit>. 1'he worlde gi-owes harde, 
and wee all are mortal, let them make him any assurance 
before a liuigc, and they shall haue soinc hundred poiitides 
(jicr eo»4ieij)/enee) in Silks & Veluets. The third tiinu if 
they come, they shall haue baser cimnnodities: the fourth 
time Lute striiigs and gray Paper." 

*176. Line 21:«‘‘/or the Lord'e safre.SInhiuo compares 
Nash (Apologie for Pierce Pennilesse. 1.503); “ At that 
time that thy joys were in the fleeting, and thus crying 
for the Lord’H eake out at on iron window;" and Papers 
Complaint, in The Soouige of Folly. Ifiii, p. 241. by John 
Davies (of Hereford): 

% (^4itl tventle /.onisni'r.Jbr the t.nrxi jftXv, 

Like Lu4*^Ate Priii'iicr, 1o. I timke my mone to you. 

Coiypare liuywood, A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
iii. 1: 

Agen to prUonY Malby, hast thou scene 
poore^ave Iwtter tortur‘<1? SliaU we lieare 
The mu^ke of his voice cry from the grate, 

*' Meate./i»#* Liard's sake." 

—Works, vol. ii. p. )i6. 


177. Line 4Si I mmuid deeire gou (o clap imi» your 
pntpere.—Ther phrwe to clap into Is used again by Bbake- 
speare in Much Ado, iii. A 44 : " Clap'a info Light o’ 
Love;" and Aa You Like It, v. 3. 11: “Shall 'weelap 
into't roundly?" 

178. Lines 92, 93: 

Ere tvdoe the sun hath made his JODSNAL greeting 
To TUB UNDER OBMERATION. 

The word yournai tor diurnal is used again in Cymheline, 
iv. 2. 10: “Stick to your journal conrse," The Ff. read, 
in the next Hue, To yond generation. The emendation 
adopted in the text isthatof llaumer, who suggested that 
the yottd of the Ff. was due to a misreading of ye ontt, a 
contiaution fur the under. Pope reads yonder. Steevena 
takes the under generation to mean the Antipodes, and 
cites Richard II. iii. 2. 38. Dyce, understanding by the 
term “ tlie generation who live on the earth beneath,— 
mankind in general," cites Lear, ii. 2. 170; 

Approach, thou beacon to 

and Tempest, iii 3. 

You are three men of sin. whom Destiny, 

That hath to instrument thts lo^vev Vforld 

And what is in't/* &c. 

179. Line 104: By cold gradation and WELL-BALANCED 
form. - F. 1, F, 2, F. 3 read iveaU-balanced; ¥. 4 ■weal 
balanced, pr(il)ably l>y a mere misprint; tliougb some 
editors take iveal-balanced to mean “adhered to for tl»e 
public weal." The correction was made by Rowe. 

180. Line 133; covent. —An alternative form of convent, 
used again in Hoary Vlll. iv. 2. 19. Some editors read 
cunveuf, but aa tlie Cambridge editors remark, "Shake¬ 
speare's car would hardly have tolerated the hnrsh-aoutid> 
iiig line; 

One of our convent and his cdnfessnr.” 

Coles (Latin Dictionary) ha.s: 

Cmvtit ra:itp/iium, conventus monacliorum. 

181. Lines 137.13s; 

// you can, pace yonr wisdom 
In that good path that 1 would wish it go. 

The enmma after can was inserted by Rowe: the Ff. read; 
“ If you c.an pace your wisdonie.” The reading in the 
text is that usually follow'od. Rolfe adopts the con jecture 
of the Cambridge eiiitors (not adopted by them): 

If you can prtce your wisdom 

In that good path that 1 would hair it, go. 

182. Line 139; And yofu shall have your BOSOM on this 
wretch —A soniewliat similar example of tliis use of the 
word bodoiH is found in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 573-675: 

he shall not perceive 

But that you have your father's there 

And speak his very* heart. 

183. Line 171; he's a ftefter WOODMAN than thou taKst 
him /or.—Reed compares Beaumont and Fletcher, Tlie 
Chances,!. 8: 

Well, well, son John, 

I see you .are a ivootittKtH, and can clioose 

Your deer tho’it be i* the d.itk. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 498. 

184. Line 184: the rotten inedZor.—Compare As Yoo 
Like It, iii. 2. 125: “you'll be rotten ereyou i>e half ripe, 
and that's the right virtue of the medlar.” 
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ACT IV. SoKNE 4. 

185. Line «: AKLITSR our autJioritieg tkeret-~So V. 1 ; 
tiM) later Ff. deliver; modern editors read redeMver, which 
ie, ill any case, the meaning of the word. Mr. Stone, in his 
notes on Measure for Measure (New Sh. Soc. 'Frans, part 
lil. p. 116), observes Unit Cotgrave has "Jielivrer, to 
redriiver;" and that Relirerer, to redeliver, appears in 
EeUiam’s Old French Dictionary. Ducange gives Rede- 
liberare, explaining it as Jteruui llbcrare, seu tradere," 
which he confirms by a quotation from a charter of 1602 
(apnd Rymer, tom. 13. pag. .W. col. l). 'ITie iincompoundcd 
Low Latin verbs libemre. lUtrare, and livrare, were all 
used ill the sense of the French livrer. 

186. Lines 10. 20: 

Give notice to mch men e/soKi ANP suit 

As are to meet him. 

This means men of rank (mit: compare Much Ado, i. 1. 7, 
and note 3), and such as owed attendance to the prince as 
their liege lord (compare the term of feudal law: suit and 
eerviee). 

187. Line 23: How imUght she TONOi-E me.' ■Compare 
Oymbeline, v. i. 140, 147: 

*T is stili A dream, or else such sttifT as matliiicn 

Tctiffue and brain not. 

188. Line 29: For my authority bears of a credent hulk. 
—So th-i fis'S!: three Ft; F. 4. changes of to off. Schmidt 
explains tiie. phrase of a credent btdk, as “weight of 
credit." 

ACT IV. 5. 

189. Hue 6: Though someMmes you do »1,£NCH from 

this to Com pare Winter’s Tale, i, 2. 333: “Could 

man so blenehi" and Troilns and Cressida, ii. 2. 07, 03: 

there can be no evasion 

To it/fneh from this, and to stand firtn iiy honour. 

190. Line C: Flavius' house. —Ft. have Flauia’s. The 
emendation is Itowe’s. 

191. Line 8: To Valentius, Rowland, and to Crnssus. 
—Ft Valeurius. The reading iji the text is adopted by 
the Cambridge editors, though in the Globe edition they 
read, with Capell, Valentinus. 

192. Line 9: the trumpets; i.e. the trumpeters, as in 
Henry V. iv. 2. 01: 

1 will the banner from a trumpet take. 

Shakespeare uses the form trumpeter as well, but four 
times only against five. 

ACT IV. Scene 6 . 

193. Line 13: The generous and gravest eithens.—The 
elli psis here is a common one in Blizabetlnin English. Ben 
Jousoiihas “The soft and sweetest music;" and see the 
other quotations in Abbott’s .Shakespearian Grammar, 
par. 303 

194. Line 14; Kent —This word is used again in Winter's 
Tale, iv. 3. 133: 

A'ld inerrtljr Hent Ibe stile-a; 
and, as a noun, in Hamlet, lil. 3. 83: 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent. 

See note on the latter passage. 
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ACT V. ScESfB 1. : : 

196. Line 20; Vatl pour ve^nf.-^Compare Ventts and 
Adouis, 066; “She miTd her eyelids." Boyer (ftwBch 
Dictionary) has “To vail one's Bonnet, (to pull off onb’t 
Hat) Se deeowvrir, lever son Chapeau d guelqu’un." 

196. lines 78,74: * e 

• One Lucia 

As THEN the messenger. 

As iB frequently joined to expressions of time In Shake*, 
speare. Compare Tempest, 1. 2, 70: “as at that time;’’ 
and Romeo and Juliet, v. 3, 247: 

That he should hither come as this dark 

197. Line 1&8: Whensoever he's CONVENTED,—Coueenf, 
for summon, is used also in Coriolanus, ii. 2. 58, 60; 

We ,-ire eenvenfed 
U |>oii n pleasing treaty: 

and iu Henry Vlll. v. l. 50-62: 

hath enmmanded . . . 

He be tciwnud. 

It is used in a somewhat diRcrent sense in Twelfth Night, 
V. 1. 391. 

198. Line 168; First, let her show Hi:i< /are,—This is the 
correction found in F,2 of the evident error in F.l, " your 
face." 

199 Line 205: This is a strange -Abuse here’ 

means deceiNA ■!i:..’.'‘.4C '.t: 'nlet, iv. 7 51: 

(*r is it sf-niE no such thing? 

and Macbeth, iii. 4. 142, 143: ■ ■% 

My striuij'c iiml seifti.vMjr 
U the iiutuiUf (cur iluit wants har l use. 

200. Line 212: pardcii-/ioi(«c. - Malone, compares The 
Luiulon iTodignl, 1605, v. 1: “ If ymi Sinve suiy friend, or 
garden-house where you may eintdoy a poor gentleman as 
your friend, I am ynuis to command in all secret servire” 
(Taui.-hnits cd. p. 2<i3). Reed refers to, liut does nut rpiote 
the following jiassagr. from Stulibes, Anatomic of Abuses, 
1507: "Til the Eceidesand Siibiirlies of the Cities thei hnne 
ganleiiB. either pxiled. or walled ruiiiid about veiy high, 
with their ILirbers and Bowers fit for the purpose" (f.e. 
for assigualioDSl. -New 8hak. Soc. Reprint, p, 83, 

201. Line 219; her promised PRol’t)K'rH)SS.--<.'ompare 

Twr Gent, of Verona, ii. 3. S: “I have i-eceiv'd my pro¬ 
portion,” i.e. my portion or allotmeut. The word is also 
used iu the same sense in the prose part of Peiicles. 
iv. 2. 20. , •• 

202. Line 236: These poor IXFOKHAL teomeit.—Tills is 
.Shakespeare's only use of the word informal; but he uses 
formal iu the sense of sane, iu Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
10 . 6 : 

To make of him a formal man again, 
i. e. to bring him back to his senses; and in much ttio sank, 
sense in 'Twelfth Night, il. 6. 128: “this is evident to 
any/ornwf capacity." »« 

203. Line 242; COMPACT with her that’s gone; i.e, 
leagued in conspiracy. The only other instaniA of this 
sense of ttie word In .Shakespeare Is In a%mbtfnl passage 
in Lear, il. 2.125,126, where the Ff. read: 
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When be md fltutering bis diapleamre, 

Tfipt me behind. 

the Qq. tvfttUiig Is eonjunet, which is perhaps prelwable. 

204. Line 208 : Oucnllus nou fadt monachnm.—This 
proVerbimetus to have beeaa favourite with Shakespeare. 
He has quoted it In tb^ Lathi twice (here and in Twelfth 
Klght, 1. 5. Cf2), and ^ven three translations of it; liter- 
dly, iti Henry VIII. Hi. 1. 23: "All hoods make not 
nionkB:V and freely here ("honest in nothing but in his 
clbthea”) and in Twelfth Hight (" that’a as much toaay 
as, 1 wear not motley in my brain"). The proverb is 
quoted in Promos and Cassandra, pt. I. iii. 6: 

A holio Hoode makes not a Frier devoute. 

206. Line 281: women are liqht at midniyht.—The ob¬ 
vious quibble on light is one of Shakespeare’s favonrite 
pans. Compare Merchant of Venice, v. l. 12D, 130: 

LCk me give tig’Ae, but let me not be light: 

For a light wife doth make a heavy husband. 

206. Lines 320, 321; 

Where I haw wen corruption BOIL AN1> BUBBLE 
Till it u'er-mn the STEW. 

Steevens compai'ea Maclieth, iv. 1. 19: 

Like a licH-broth boil aiiii bubble. 

dtew may mean here a »Uw-pa.n, or its contents. The 
metaphor is taken of course from the kitchen, with an 
afterthought pqfhaps of the elewe. 

207. Lines 323-324: 

Jme etrnmj Hatutes 

Stand like the podi^Ts in a bakbek’s shop, 

Ah much in muck an mark. 

“ These shops,” says Nai-es. "were places of great resort, 
for passing away time in an idle manner. By way of 
enforcing some kind of regularity, and perhaps at least 
as much to promote drinking, certain laws were usiinlly 
hung up, the transgression of which wa.s to be puiiisiied 
by specific/or/eifores. It is not to be wondered, that 
laws of tliat nature were as often luuglied at as obeyed.” 

[In my copy of F. 4. wliich has some annotations in 
MB., I hnd the following note on this passage: “It is a 
custom in the shops of all mechanicks to make it a for¬ 
feiture for any stranger to use or take up the tools of 
their tra<le. In a Barber’s shoii especially, when hereto¬ 
fore Barbers practis’d the under parts of surgery their In¬ 
struments being of a nice kind, and their shops geniirally 
full of Idle people ’’ [a written list was displayed >] “shew- 
ir^ what particular forfeiture was required for meddling.” 
This note is nmcSi to the same purpose as AVarburton’s in 
the Var. Ed. ad loeum.- -T. A. m.] 

208. Line 346: Hark, how the vdlain imuld CLOSE nrm. 
—Compare Two Qent. of Verona, ii, B. 13: “after they 
efos’il in earnest, tlioy parted very fairly in jest;" and 

u4i|olla8 and Cressida, iii. 2. 51: “an‘twere dark, you'd 
close sooner;" where dose is used, as here, in the sense 
of coming tjg an agreement. It is oftener followed by 
tefrt? e.g. Winter’s Tale, Iv. 4. 830; “close with him, give 
him gold." 

209. Line 363 trap vdth those aiOiA>TS too.—Oiglot 

1 There is a hiatus here in the MS. 


(spelt gigUt .in.Ff.):U used as an Stdjective (meahih^t as 
here, wdnton) ia I. Henry Vl. Iv. 7.41: "agHfi^wench;’' 
and Cytnbeline, iii.; L 91: fovtnnel” 

210. Line 858: SAow your 8BKBF->^ISG faee, and hs' 
hanged AN BOUB I—Cte sheep-biting, see note on sheep- 
biter in Twelfth Night, li 5.6 (note 188). "Bo hanged an 
Aour" seems to have been something of a colloqnialistn. 
An hour appears to mean nothing in particular, but. to be 
intended to emphasize the expression In which It oecura.^ 
Oiflord has along note on the subject in bis edition of 
Ben Jonson (voL iv. pp. 421, 422), suggested by a passage 
in The Alchemist, v. 1: 

like unto a man 

That had been strangled ati hour aud could not speak. 

—Works, vol. iv, p. iBi.; 

. . Nfmnpied an Aottr.&c. (though Love wit perversely 
catches at the literal sense to perplex his informant) has 
no reference to duration of time, but means simply snfto- 
cated, and therefore, unable to utter ai'ticulate sounds. A 
similar mode of expression occurs in Measure for Mea¬ 
sure: ‘Shew your sheep-biting face, and be haiiged an 
hour!’" • 

(lifford then refers to the following passage in Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair, li. 1: - - 

l.^ave the bottle behind you, ami 

In his note on that passage he refers to the passage in 
As You Like It. i. 1. 38; 

Marry, sir, bn better employed, and he naught awhile! 

:oid then continues as follows: 

" It is not easy to ascertain the origin of tlds colloquial 
vulgarism; but that the explanation of Warbnrtoii (which ' 
Bteeveus is pleased to call ‘far-fetched’) is as correct as 
it is obvious, may be proved ‘by witnesses more than my 
pack will hold.' It will be sufficient to call two or three: 

"The first shall be our poet; 

Peece aiK! be naught I 1 think the woman’s frantic. 

—Tale of a Tub. 

-plain boy’s play 

More manly would become him. 

Lady. You would have him 

Do worse then, would you, and be naught, you owlet! 

—New Academy. 

“Again: 

Come away, and he naught a whylel 

—Stone of Kyng Darius. 

“Again: 

Nay, sister, if I stir a foot, hang me; you shall come together of 
yourselves, and be naught I —Green's Tu Quoque. 

"Again; 

What, piper, ho! be hanged awhile t 

—Old Madrigal. 

“And, lastly: 

Get you both in, and be naughl awhile I 

—Swetnani, 

"It is too much, perhaps, to say that the words ‘ah 
hour,’ 'a while,’ are pure expletives; but It is sufficiently 
apparent that they have no perceptible iuflnonco on the 
exclamations to which they ore subjoined. To conclude, 
‘be naught, hanged, curst,' &c. with or without an hour, 
a while, wherever found, bear iuvailably one And the 
same meaning; they are, in abort, pithy and familiar 
maledictions, and cannot be better rendered than in thh 
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i^ordB ol Walrtiorton —i plagiie, or a mischief on yoat" 
Wotks, -voL Iv. pp. 421, 422). 

*U. 14ne383: whieheciimmmate.-~Coiimminat^ia\XKi 
again as a participle (=being consummated) in Much Ado, 
iU.8,2. 

M2. Line 387: ApirtelSISO and holy to your businest. 
—Compare i. 1. 42 above: 

To one tiiat can itiy part in him mdT&iise. 

213. Lines .2<J0-392: 

O, give me pardon. 

That I, your vassal, have employ'd and PAIN'P 
Tmtr unknoion sovereignty! 

This is the only instance in Sliakespearo of the verb to 
pain being used in the sense of putting to trouble or 
labour; but yxirtv/'Mi is not infrequently used with the 
meaning of laborious, as in Tempest, iii. 1. 1: “some 
sports are painful; ” and painfiMy is twice used in the 
sense of laboriously: in Love's Ltibour's Ijust. i. 1.74; 
"painfully to pore upon a book;” and in King John, 
il. 1. 223, 224: 

Who puin/nily with much expedient march 
Hare brought a cotiiiterclieck, 

214. Line 397: Make rash liE-MOXSTKANCK of my hidden 
power.-.This is the only example of the word remon¬ 
strance ill Shakespeare; here it evidently means demon¬ 
stration, manifestation. Dyce cites from Arrowsmith's 
Shake^pciire's Editors and Cuninientators, p. 26, the fol¬ 
lowing c|tiotatiotts: Baruabe Barnes, The Divll's Charter, 
1607, i. 4, sig. B, 3: 

Your scmiie shall mHke rtmtmstrantt of his valour; 

IV. Barclay, The Lost Lady, 1C39, p. 4: 

wit.)i all remanstraMCts 
Of love, Ac.; 

Taylor, Sermons, 1633, iv. p. 162, serm. 13, part 2: “mani¬ 
fested in such visible retnonsfrances;" Smith, Posthumous 
Sermons, 1744: “to make remonstrance and declaration of 
wrhat he thinks ” (vol. ix. p. 73, senn. 3). 

215. Line 406: Whose salt imagination. — Compare 
Othello, it. 1. 244: “ the better compassing of his salt and 
most hidden loose affection." 

216. Line 410: MEASCRE still for heAS xrRB.— Measure 
for measure, in the sense of “like for like," seems to 
have been a common phrase. It is used in III. Henry VI. 
ii. 6. 54: 

Mtasurt/or measure must be answered; 

and Steevens cites ttie same phrase from A Warning for 
Kair Women, 1509 (lines 896, 809): 

Then triall now remaines, as shall conclude, 

Miasure.for measure, and lost blond for blond. 

—School of Shakspere, vol. ii. p. 304. 

217. Line 42S: Although by COEFCTATION they are ours. 
—SoF. 1; F. 2 reads eonjiscatitm, which has been followed 
by all the editors. The editors of the Old-Spelling Shafc- 
apere have been the (list to explain the meaning of the 
word confutation, and to restore it to its place in the 
text. I give the substance of their note, as it appears, 
in a slightly condensed form, in tiie New Shakspere So¬ 
ciety’s Transactions, 1880-86, part iii. pp, 116*-117*: " Al¬ 
though thesb. eor^vtatio, conviction, was unknown, there 
were examples of the post-classical use of the vb. con- 
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/(Store, to oonviot. In AmmianuB MarceHinuBi 
oap. s;..and the Theodoslan Code, lib. xi. tit yitl. relpeo- 
tlvely, the past participles eonfutatos and coi/utotus oc¬ 
cur, the context showing that in both cases they bear the 
meaning of eonvieted. 

“ Moreover, as Angelo’s cHme was murder, not treason, ; 
conviction would be the proper EifgUah term for express- :; 
ing the antecedent cause of his forfeiture. 'Lands are - 
forfeited npon attainder, and not before; goods and 
chattels are forfeited by conviction’ (Blaokstone’s Comr 
nieutaries, iv. 387, ed. 1873). 

“ There was another possible meaning tor eotkf utation. 
The Catholleon Angiicum, p. 263, has: ‘ to Ouer come; 
confunderc, (undere, eonfulare, deltcllure,' Now 
apply tills defliiition metaphorically to Angelo's circum¬ 
stances, and It might be said that he liad been vanquished 
in single combat with his accuser Isabel. We, having no 
trial by battle, by duel of accuser and accused, which was : 
frequent in early days, forget that overcoming your ad¬ 
versary was in fact convicting him of the crime of which 
you accused him, or he you. 'J'lie iidditioii of the mean¬ 
ing 'eunvief to coufutare, overcome, would follow as a 
matter of course." 

218. Line 456: His act did not o'ertake his bad intent. 
—Malone compares the very closely parallel passage in 
Macbeth, iv. I. 145, 146: 

C , 

The purpose never is </erc^ok 

nis'T'vSfc. "■'•h »■ 

219. Lines 49,'i-498: 

Jfhe he like ymn' brother, f^his sake 

Is HE /larrfo/i'd,—[Claudio discovers himself to Isa¬ 
bella- she rushes inln his arms, and then kneels to 
Angelo,. and, for your lovely sake; 

Give me your haiut, [raising tier! and say you will be 
mine, 

He- is my brother too: [hiking Ciaiulio's haiidj but 
fitter time for that. 

In F. 1 tlie last three lines stand thus (witliout any stage- 
direction): 

I.s lie )iu:doi>'cl atii! fnr your loucJic srike 
Ciiue me your ?i'«ncl, nnd say yuu will be iiiiiie, 

Me is itiy hrotlier coo: But fitter lime fi.ir that, 

F. 4 has a comma after pardon’d and a semicolon after 
mine. 

The awkwardness of the rhythm of line 496 is very 
manifest; and various emendations have been attempted. 
Hanmer reads He'spardoned and rearranges the next tfeo 
lines thus: 

Give me your hand, say you V/ be mine, and he *s 
My brother too. 

All tlie dilflculty as to rhythm would be got over If we 
could accentuate yjardoii'tf on the second syllable; but I 
can find no instance of pardon, either verb or substantii^ivi#* 
being so accentuated. There is, however, no reason why 
it should not be,—for it was originally sp|lt pardsmn; 
and condone, the only other similar verb derived froiit the 
Latin dom, is always accentuated on the last syllable; 
the reason being because, in that caae,,^e e mute is re¬ 
tained lit the end of the word. Capell proposed: “Is he 
too pardon'd?" to which Dyce very Justly objects because 
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«t i^'W la the next line; atid printe, apparently on his 
own reapoiisibUity, “TAenlB he pardon’d.*' It is easy to 
supply ah »ira syllable to make the line more rhythmical; 
1 woi^d suggest rather than TAen, but 1 should pietm- 
to read "Un t« pardon'd,” letting*the pause supply the 
place of the next syllable, but that tlie author seems to 
have wished to avoid the recurrence of Ht it at the be- 
ginning of two lines so close together. The dramatiG force 
of the passage requires that the hit in line 485 and the 
ymr in line 486 should be slightly accentuated. 

The first important point to be considered is when does 
Isabella recognize Claudio? As the text stands, without 
any stage-direction, it would appear that Isabella took 
no notice wliatever of her iuother when she finds he is 
alive; hut, as has been x>*>inted out by other commen¬ 
tators, Shakespeare wrote for the stage, and this recogni¬ 
tion of Claudio could easily take place inaction without any 
, spoken words In the acting version it takes place after 
the words It he pardon'd, and Isabella is made to say O, 
my dear Wother! 'J'lie next two and a half lines of the 
Duke's speecii are omitted, and he resumes 
By this Lord Ani;elo perceives he‘s safe. 

This, of course, gets rid of all difiiculty, but to take such 
liberties with the text here is scarcely necessary. As tlie 
passage is arranged in our text, we imagine that Claudio 
—who is on the right side of tlte stage liy the side of the 
PrttTost-having yirown off his disgnise, turns round to 
Tsalieila at the tuord pardon'd; sh^ntetruptMhe Duke by 
rushing across him to einbracog^nur^ffl^7ud then, re¬ 
membering herself, kneela^Kpress her respectful grati¬ 
tude. The Duke coiitiniilimis interrupted sentence, and 
raises her from iier knees, placing tier on the left side of 
him. He then speaks the next line (407) holding her hand 
in bis; and, at the words He it my brother too, turns to 
Claudio, giving liini his hand as a confirmation of his 
pardon. The arrangement of tlm punctuation, adopted 
ill our text, slightly alters the sense of the passage as 
printed by most modern editors; the words and/or your 
lovely take meaning that Claudio has been pardoned—as 
undoubtedly he Was chiefly for Isabella's sake. But, as 
the passage is usually puiicvuated, these words would 
iiicun that fur Isabella's lonely take, it she gave the Duke 
her liand, then he would consider Claudio his iirother; 
but surely. In that ease, the words /or your lovely sake 
are redundant; for what the Duke means to say is that, if 
Isabella will marry him, he will look upon Claudio as his 
brother. In any case the last sentence must be ellip¬ 
tic in its construction, Tieing equivalent to “1/ you will 
giro me your lim>d [in maniage], then he is my brother 
too.”— F. A.M. 

220 Line507: Whereinhave. 1 todeservidofyout~%o%}xe 
Ff., which Pope took upon himself to “correct” as fol¬ 
lows: • 

Ifherrin have I detervett so of you; 
eading which Dyce says “at least restores the metre." 
I cannot conceive how any one (except Pope) could think 
the q^angc OS improvement metrically. 

221. Line 610; I ipoke it but acoordino to the trick. 
--Coropafe LuclqJiJaunty words to Pompey, iii.2, 53; “Is 
the world os it was, man? Which is the way? Is it sad, 
and lew words? or liow? The (rtek of it?" 


ACT ■ Vi; .’Sq^e ''ik';: 

221 line WaiAit’s by ffti* tewd 

/elhne,-;^!!. read Human;'1'^ 
mer; snd ie generally adopted. The Cambridge edlUem 
read woman. - 

223. Line 528: Marrying a punk, wy lord, it preuing to 
death, whipping and Aanpin^.-^There is a reference here 
to tliat extraordinary freak of British law, tlie peine/fiiie .. 
et dure, alluded to in Much Ado, Hi. 1. 75,76: “slie Would 

. . . jrres* we to (f««<A with wit;" Bichard li; iii, A 72: 

O, 1 am 4 > (fra/A through want of speaking t : 
and Troilus, iil. 2.218: "prest it to death." On ibis punish¬ 
ment see note 178 on Much Ado. It is suggested in a 
letter in the Atlienseum of Feb. 23, 1884, signed H. C. 
Coote, that Shakespeare bud also in mind an Italian law, 
in force daring his lifetime In the States of the Chundi, 
by which a criminal could be released from the penitl^ 
of his crime on marrying a courtesan. In Prof. Fabio 
(Ion’s Areliivio Storico, Artistico, Archeologico, e Let- 
tarario (.Spoletu, Tip. Bassaui), vol. iiL pp. 220, 221, is 
given, says Mr. Coute, “ the petition of a Senese courtesan 
named Caterina de Qeronime, living at Rome, to the 
governor of the*city. It has been extracted from the 
public records of Borne, and may therefore be fully re¬ 
lied upon for truth and authenticity. This petition (sup- 
pliea), which is dated the 9tli of February, 1611, sets forth 
that the lady has followed her profession for tiiese twenty 
years (‘sono 20 anni cho sta in peccatu') and now wishes 
to refonn (*Hora si trova In vulontk et [si'e] fermo pro- 
posito di levarsi di pcccato, et [su;] A'iver da donna da- 
bene et [sic] christianamente'). She tliou goes on to state, 
that Nicolb de Kiiheis (i.e. de Bossi) di Assisi, alicu 
Oattarello, wiio has been accused, though quite unjustly, 
of tieiiig a cheat at cards (‘falso gioiatore’), he never 
haring had such things as cards or dice in his iiossession, 
has been, through the persecution of his enemies, con- . 
detuned to exile from Rome and the States of the Church. 
The pour petitioner (‘ povera orotricc') has put up the 
banns between herself and the said Nicolb iu the church 
of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, and she implores his excellency 
the governor to remit to Nicolb his said exile, inasmuch 
as he wishes to relieve her from sin, which besides, she 
ailils, will be a pious work. The governor has noted 
upon tlie memorial ‘ Concedatur.' Whatever may have 
been the value of the poor woman’s opinion of her friend 
Nicolb, there can be no doubt that she has represented 
the criminal law of the States of the Church with perfect 
accuracy, and that law was probably not confined to the . 
Papal dominions. Soniewandering Englishman had doubt¬ 
less heard of it, and told the poet, who, as we know, 
thirsted after all sorts of knowledge, and he afterwards 
applied it, as we have seen, to heighten the local colour 
of his play." 

224. Line 545; What ’« yet behind, THAT 's meet you all 
thould knoiv.—F. 1 reads th(d, by an obvious misprint; 
corrected in F. 2. 

225. Line 538.—In the acting edition the following jms- 
sage (marked as a quotation) is substituted lor the remain¬ 
ing eight lines of the Duke’s speech, and tlie play con¬ 
cludes: 

V«r thee, sweet saint—if for a brother sav'd, . 

From that most holy shrine thou wert devote to,. . 




NOTES TO MEASUJ^ FOE MEABUEE. ACT Y. s»n* i. 


’ j;. . -, TjbQU'd«if(n :ti> spure some portion toh, ev y 1 fa 

Tlqr Duke, thy friar, tempts tliee from thy vow: 
y tfiiitt it JitlltHg Mt her knefs, the Duite prcuttus her—kiiits Her 
Juutd, andprtctids with his speech. 

In its right orb let thy true spirit shine. 

Blessing bnth prince anti people—thus we'll reign. 

Rich in the possession of their he:trts, and, warn'd 
By the abuse of delegated trust. 

Engrave this royal maxim on the mind. 

To rule ourselves before « c rule mankimi. 

Whence these lines come fi'aiti I cuiiiitjt tliscover. They 
certainly do not come fnini Oildon’s version, which ends 
with a speech after “The last Musick," the coticlnding 
couplet of the Duke being: 

Impartial Justice. Kin^s shoiilil mind alone 
For that *t Is stUi per|>etuates a throne. 

On referring to Bell's edition, 1774, which is printed from 


the Frpmpt Booki, I And the speech concludes with tha> 
following linu; 

Dtctr isahet, J.hetvt a motion much impottsyourgoM,' . 

Shade not, sweet saint, those graces with a veil. 

Nor in a Nunnery hide thee; say thou‘rt mine; 

Thy Ouke, thy FrUr, tempts thee, from thy vows 
Let thy clear spirit shine, in public life; 

No cloister'd sister, but thy Prince's Vife. 

The last live arc printed In italics by Bell; and, in a note; 
the editor adds “the five distinguished lines which con¬ 
clude, ai'c an addition, by whom we know not; however, 
they afford a better finisliing than that supplied by .Shake¬ 
speare." Certainly none of the lines in either acting ver¬ 
sion are taken from Davenant's play, which indeed does 
not contain anything original so nearly approaching to 
poetry.~F. A. M. 


WORDsS OCCURRING ONLY IN MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Noth.—T he addition of sul>., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the wonl is 
used as a siibstantivo, adjective, verb, or adveri) only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound wonls marked with an asterisk arc printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Act Be. Line 


Accordiiiifi . . 

V. 

1 

487 

Adoptedly — 

i. 

4 

47 

Advisings (suh.) iii. 

1 

203 

Affianced. 

Jiii. 

1 

222 


i. V. 

1 

2-27 

All-building... 

ii. 

4 

04 

All-hallund.... 

ii. 

1 

130 

Approbation*. 

1. 

2 

1S3 

Attempt* . 

i. 

4 

70 

Attorueyed ■*... 


1 

.300 

Audible*. . 

V. 

1 

413 

Austereuess. .. 

ii. 

4 

156 

Avea . 

i. 

1 

71 

Backed o . 

iv. 

1 

20 

Back-wonnding 

iii. 

2 

Ills 

Baldpate . 

V. 

1 

320 

Bald-pated — 

V. 

1 

350 

Bane7... .. 

i. 

2 

1.33 

*Bawd-born.... 

iii. 

2 

73 

Bay8 . 

ii. 

1 

250 

Bear* . 

i. 

S 

47 


iftodmiverbiKlly “according- 1 
ly; us adj. used very frequently. 

r -- imlwticiu of a novice; used 
frequently elsewhere in other 
(etisee. 

^ Verb, used absolutely; used 
transitively frequentlyelsewhere. 
s “ employed os on attorney, 
s Used adverbially; as adj. “ 
attentive, in Onriolanus, Iv. 5. 'JSS. 

* i» having as a back or limit; 
used frequently clscwhero in 
other seusea 

7 Figuratively “poison; used 
frequently elsewhere » destnic- 
tinn, ruin. 

s Bee note ST, t ^ to Imhave. 


Act Sc. Line 


Belucked. 

V. 

1 

210 

Beloiigiiigs .... 

i. 

1 

30 

Billets. 

iv. 

3 

58 

Uirch. 

i. 

3 

24 

Breather 1*.... 

iv. 

4 

31 

*Bringings-forth 

iii. 

2 

152 

Cardinally 11... 

ii. 

1 

81 

Carnally. 

V. 

1 

214 

Cliaracts. 

V. 

1 

60 

China’*. 

ii. 

1 

97 

Circninmured.. 

iv. 

1 

28 

(Uack-dish. 

iii. 

2 

135 

Combiiiate .... 

iii. 

1 

231 

Coiiiiiiaiidmeutsi* 1. 

2 

7,12 

Conuupisciblc . 

V. 

1 

08 

Confessed 1+ ... 

V, 

1 

.533 

Confixed. 

V. 

1 

232 

Confutation 1-8., 

V. 

1 

428 

Conserve i*.... 

iii. 

1 

88 

Contracting (suh.) iii. 

2 

290 

Coniisellur.s >7.. 

i. 

2 

in 

Custom-sliriaik 

i. 

2 

85 


tc— ft speaker; “U hnmai! iieiiig, 
in three other passages, 
n Elbow's blunder for carnally. 
12 ^ punadaiii. 

1- “the Ten Cummandmenta 
li Used transitively in its eccle¬ 
siastical sense; in Sitme sense in- 
trams. Kom, and Jiil. iv. 1. 23; 
used very frequently iii its ordi¬ 
nary sense elsewhere. 

M — conviction. See note Sir. 
1 * = to preserve; in culinary 
sense in Othello, iii. 4. 78. 

17 •>lawyers; used frequently 
elsewhere advisers. 

80 


KornicatreW 


Act .Sc. Line 

Defliiitive. v. 1 4:121 

DenuiiciationW ra; . i a Bir '#itt;.j(£^| k'orted 
Dependency i*. v. 1 ej^Frnit-dish . 
DcpciidciitK'(adj.) V. 1 


Disguiscr. 


iv. 2 18ii 


DisinisBed**.. .. 

ii. 

2 

102 

Disvalued . 

V. 

1 

221 

DisvMiiched.... 

iv. 

4 

1 

Douhleness.... 

iii. 

1 

207 

Dribbling. 

1. 

3 

2 

Dukes (verb) .. 

iii. 

2 

lot) 

Emniew . 

iii. 

1 

01 

Eiishield . 

ii. 

4 

so 

Enskyed . 

i. 

4 

84 

Eecapes*! . 

iv. 

• 

A 

03 

Eve 2'-! . 

ii. 

1 

130 

Pacing . 

iii. 

2 

n 

Fewness . 

i. 

4 

30 

Flcsliriionger .. 

V. 

1 

337 

Flourisli** . 

V. 

1 

75 

Foreiiamed _ 

iii. 

1 

24S 

>8 ...consistency 

; occurs 

in 


slightly diiTerent sense in Uyiii- 
helinc, ii. 3. 123; Ant. and Oleo. 
V. 2. 28. 

12 “(wcosioneil by something 
previous. 

20 s: pnrtloned; used in various 
other senses elsewhere. 

21 »sallies; used elsewhere in 
other seiisea 

22 {.e. All-hallond eve. 

22 Used transitively -• to colour; 
also transitively “to brandish, 
Kom. and Jul. 1. 1. 85; used in¬ 
transitively frequentlyelsewhere. 


Act Be. hine- 
ii 2 tit 

V. I 15 

ji. 1 W 
t!li-h<>U8c.. V, 1 212, 22W 


(Ipnerative .... 

iii. 

2 

118 

Ciglots . 

V. 

1 

351 

Cuarled . 

ii. 

2 

lift 

Crratnlnte (adj.) 

V, 

1 

53.5 

Bead ‘*4. 

iii. 

1 

01 

Head,35 (verii).. i 

i. 1 

2.50 

.251 

.Helmed. 

iii. 

2 

1,50 

Hcit-honsc. 

ii. 

1 

m 

Hnuse-eaves... 

iii. 

2 

180 

Husband** .... 

iii. 

2 

75 

Tramodcrate ... 

i. 

2 

131 

Iiieipiality . 

V. 

1 

65 

Infliction . 

1. 

3 

28 

Informal . 

V. 

1 

230 

Ingots . 

iii. 

1 

26 

Instate . 

V. 

1 

420 

Institutions.... 

i. 

1 


Inward*! (srU.) 

iii. 

2 


Lainli-skiiis .... 

III. 

2 

0 

Leavened. . 

i. 

1 

62 

Manife8ted *8.. 

iv. 

• 

2 

170 

*4—a bud. ^ 

** “to decapitate. — 


20 “ nim who keeps house; used 
frequently elsew|gire hi other 
senses. * 


27 ■■a conhdant; as sjdJ. with 
similar meaning in K18h.UI.Ui. 

4. 8; used botVas sub. and adj. ha ' 
other passages. 

28 Used eOjectlvely. 





































WdEDS.':-Pk)ULIAE XTO' ■MEAS^BE ■ POB 



Jlet 

8o. 

Idas 

Maaied....,, 

iy. 

2 

86 

Mercer........ 

iy^. 

3 

U 

Mtoeport. . . . . 

a V. . 

1 

148 

Moatbd........ 

iii. 

1 

277 

Morality... .. 

i 

2 

138 

Mother!;. 

L 

4, 

. «• 

Mouth*(verb). 

ill. 

<2 

194 

•liew-conceived 

IL 

2 

86 

iMIcety... 

li. 

4 

162 

Notedly. 

V. 

1 

335 

Offeucetul. 

ii. 

3 

26 

•Otttwar<VaainteU iii. 

1 

89 

Oyer-read ..... 

iv. 

2 

.212 

Overweigh..... 

11- 

4 

157 

•Parcel-Iiawtl.. 

ii. 

1 

63 

Pardoner. 

iv. 

2 

112 

Paaai. 

i 

3 

38 

Paaaeat ... 

V. 

1 

375 

Penitently. 

iv. 

Z 

147 

PenluraUIy.... 

iii. 

1 

115 

Permlasive.... 

1. 

3 

38 

Pick-lock. 

iii. 

2 

18 

Piled. 

i. 

2 

36 

Plauched . 

Iv. 

1 

30 

Plaiiaible_ 

iii. 

1 

254 

Pose (verVi) . . 

ii. 

4 

51 

Pre-contract .. 

iiP. 

1 

72 


I’rettzie.. .... ift. 1 84,97 



Art Be. 

Una 

Prloreaa... 

1. 

:-4 

U 

Procures*...,... 

ilL 

2 

.58 

Prolixioua. 

U. 

4 

162 

Promfae-breach 

y. 

1 

410 

•Promise-keeping i. 

2 

77 

Prompture. 

ii. 

4 

178 

Propagation.., 

L 

2 

154 

Provincial*.... 

V. 

1 

318 

Provost....... 1 

2 

117, 

etc. 

Razure. 

V. 

1 

13 

heady (nionej) 

iv. 

3 

8 

Rebate. 

i. 

4 

60 

Refelled. 

V. 

1 

94 

Repiiasueas.... 

ii. 

2 

96 

Remonstrance. 

V. 

1 

397 

Reuonncemeiit 

1. 

4 

3.5 

Rent!. 

ii. 

1 

2r>4 

Reproach* (verb) 

V. 

1 

426 

Reprobate (sub.) 

iv. 

3 

7S 

Reaeinblauce* 

iv. 

2 

203 

Bchool-maids.. 

1. 

4 

47 

Seedneaa . 

1. 

4 

42 

.Seemers. 

i. 

3 

54 

Self-offences .. 

iii. 

2 

280 

Slteep-biting .. 

V. 

1 

368 

* In the sonreof to pimp; 
fniqii"-*’-- piwwbcre in 

utiml 

jOmt 


H' .»«. 


I 


<• Belonging tn nu nocImiaBti- 
> .Aiii>Iiril to an alilwKfi ' , cal i^roviucc; as epithet, dcrl’i'ed 
prioresa. [ from l*n>viiifi inBraiice, iriHam- 

i Mi/ulh trifft, f.e. exchange I lot, iii. 2. 288. 
kiaaea on the mouth vith; the I T ^ to hold hy Icuae; -=’ to rend, 
verb ia uawl in other aaiiaeB eise- j uaed frequently elscwliere. 
where. | a The aub. is repeatedly iiaed 

il «>iienni«ai(m. j throughout ShakesiieurB'* playa. 


4 prrjieedJnga. Uaed in 
Souu. chi. n in aingnlar, jaw-1 
haiia hi aame renae. ! 


a •= jirobability; » likeneas, 
occuie in Wiiiier'a Tale, r. a. 39; 
Uiuh. III. iii. 7. U. 



'Jiist 

Be. 

Xdne. 

Sbekela........ 

IL 

2. 

10 

Shy..lit. 2 $88; 


1; 

> 54 

Siegel*........ 

iv. 

2 

101 

SiaterJy.. 

Y, 


100 

Skyey.^ 

dil. 

1 

9 

Sliding (sub.).. 

ii. 

4 

116 

Snow-broth.... 

L 

4 

58 

Spawned...... 

UL 

2 

114 

Splay—. 

li. 

1 

243 

Starkly . 

iv. 

2 

70 

Stead!! (up)... 

Ui. 

1 

260 

Stew IS. 

V. 

1 

321 

Stifle!*. 

ii. 

4 

158 

Stinkiiigly .... 

Ui. 

2 

28 

Stones !■*. 

ii. 

1 

110 

Straitnesa. 

iii. 

2 

268 

Stricture. 

i. 

3 

12 

Stroke 1*. 

iv. 

2 

88 

Sun-rise. 

U. 

2 

153 

Taphouse. 

11. 

1 

220 

Temporary .... 

V. 

1 

146 

Tested. 

li. 

2 

149 

Testiiuonied .. 

Ui. 

2 

152 

Thick-ribbed.. 

iii. 

1 

12.3 

Tick-tack. 

i. 

2 

196 

Tongue!* (verb). 

iv. 

4 

28 


10 ^ n reat; uaed in other aensos 
elsewhera. 

n ..rtu aupply; —to lieoePt, 
lined frequently olaewhere. 

12 Kec note 208 . '>ed three 
timo-B — a brothel. 

10 Vaed intnuiKitlTely; used 
tranaitirely elaewhore. 

M Of fruit. 

to Of a pen; uaed elnewhere In 
many nenae.'-. 

10 — to apeak of; in Cymb. t. 4. 
148 — to apeak. 


-Aet'is*. iabi 

l>euojUbt#.:% Vr 1 948 

i 4 U' 

Tnn>disb.:..,, iii. 2 182 

U^believed.... w. 1 112 
tTbcleanlittew.. U: 1 8S 
Cncleanneuif. IL * M 
UndUceruible i y. 1 878 
Undoubtlul,..: Jr, 2 1^ 
tingenitured..'. UL 2 .184' 

Ungot .. y. 1 142 

Unhurtful..... lit 2 175 
Unmask (intr.). v. 1 20G 
Unacoured.... i. 2 171 

Unahapea. iy. 4 28 

Unabonned.... Hi. 2 68 

Unaiating. tv. 2 92 

Unakilfully,... lit. 2 155 

Unaoiled. it. 4 155 

Uuawom.,.... 1. 4 9, 

Untruaaing_ ill. 2 19l> 

Uiiwedgeakle.. li. 2 116 
Vnweighiug... iii. 2 147 ; 
Uprighteoualy. Ui. 1 206 

Vaatidlty. iii. I 69 

ViewleaB. lit. 1 124 

•Virgin-violator v. 1 41 

Vulgarly. v. 1 160 . 

Warranted (BdJ.)iii. 2 150 
Waste 18 (adj.). li. 2 170 
Well-balanced. Iv. 8 104 
•Well-defended ▼. 1 407 
Well-warranted v. 1 254 
Well-wfahed .. il. 4 27 

Whoremonger, iii. 2 87 


17 Liicrecc, 193. 

1> Bonn. Inrii. 10. 
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KING LEAK. 



DEAMATIS PERSONS 

Leak, king of Britain. 

King of France. / * 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Com wall. 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloster. 

Edgar, sou to Gloster. 

Edmund, bastard sou to Gloster 
CuRAN, a courtier. 

Old Man, tenant to Gloster. 

Doctor. 

Ford. 

Oswald, steward to Goneril. 

An Officer ein{iloyed by Edmund. 

Gentleman attenikiit on Cordelia. , 

A Herald. , ‘ 

Servants to (’ornwull. 

(tONERIL, 1 

Heoan, > dauglitei’s to Lear. 

Cordelia, ' 

Knights attending on Lear, Officers, Messengers, Soldier’s, and Attendants. 


SCENK.JiRfTAlH. 


Historic Period; Mythical, 841-791 ac. (3105 a.m, Holinshed). 


TIME OF ACTION, 

Mr. Daniel gives the following time analysia 


Day 1: Act I. Scene 1, 

Day 2: Act I. Scene 2.—An interval of eomething 
]oa.<3 tlian a fortnight. 

Day 3: Act I. Scenes 3, 4, 5. 

Day 4: Act TI. Scenes 1, 2. 

Day 5: Act 11. Scenes 3, 4; Act III. Scenes 1-6. 
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Day 6: Act 111. Scene 7; Act IV. Scene 1. 

Day 7: Act IV. Scene 2.—Perhaps an ihtervfll of 
day or two. ^ ^ 

Day 8; Act IV. Scene 8. 

Day 9: Act IV. Scenes 4, 5, 6, 

Day 10: Act IV. Scene 7; Act V. Scenes 1-S. 


« \ 




KINO L E A B 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITEEARY HISTORY. 

The*'6arliest known edition of King Lear 
is a quarto publiehed in 1608, with the title- 
page iijs follows: 

M. William Shak-speare: | HI.H \ True 
Clironicle Historie of the life and | death of 
King LEAR and his three j Daughters. | With 
the vnfortvMote life of Edgar, mmie \ and heire 
to the Earle of Gloster, and his | sullen and 
assumed humor of | Tom of Bedlam: ( As it 
was ]fLayed before tlve Kings Maiestieat White¬ 
hall vpon 1 ,S'. Stephans night in Christmas 
Udlidayes. j ][Jy his Maiesties seruants play- 
'ing vsually a* the Gloalx? | on the B-incke-side. 

j LONI)Oy\ \ Printed for Nathaniel lintter^ 
and are to be sold at his shop in Pauls | 
Oliurch-yard at the signe of the Pide Bull 
neere ] S‘. Austins Gate. 1608. 

A second <piarto wiui is-sued by Butter in 
the same year, the title-page of wdach is simi¬ 
lar, except that instead of the imprint ^'LON¬ 
DON," &c., it hjia “Printc'd for NatJtamel 
Butter. 1 l(i08.” 

It has been stated by several editors that 
a third qinirto was brought out in 1608; but 
this is an (Tnjr, due to the f.ict that of the 
existing copies of the first quarto no two are 
exactly alike. As the Cambi’idge editors re¬ 
mark, the text was aj)parently corrected when 
tip? book was on the press, and the corrected 
arid uncorreoterl sheets were bound up indis¬ 
criminately. This is also the view taken by 
Dr. Furness in his “New Varionun” edition 
of the play. He says: “For some reason or 
other ‘Master N. Butter’ was in a hurry to 
“’'publish his ‘booke,’ and he therefore sent out 
the ‘copy^divided into several parts, to several 
•confpositors, and these different parts, when 
priiiteti, were dispatched to a binder to be 
stitched (it iS not probable that any of the 
Shakespearian^uartos were more than merely 


stitched, or had other than paper covers). We 
learn from Arber’s invaluable Transcript of 
the Strdionersi’ Registers.^ ii. 881-2, that the 
binding was not done by the printers, and 
as there were nearly fifty freemen binders at 
I that time in London, there must have been 
i among them vjirious degrees of excellence. 
As ill-luck would have it, the several portions 
of this tragedy of Lear fell to the charge of a 
careless binder, and the signatures, corrected 
and uncorrected, from the diflerent printers, 
w’ere mixed up, to the confusing extent in 
which the few copies that survive have come 
down to us.” 

Critics are ut>t entirely agreed as to which 
of the two quai’tos was the earlier, but Fur- 
jiess and Bolfe are probably correct in assum¬ 
ing that the piiority is to be assigned to the 
‘‘Pule Bull” edition, though the‘evidence in 
favour of this A^iew^ is purely circumstantiaL 
The Candjridgc editors, in their collation of 
the texts, call the other edition Q. 1; but in 
their preface they say that, after all, they are 
inclined to regard it sis the later edition. 

In the Folio of 1623 the play is evidently 
printed from a different manuscript, and a 
better one tlian was used for the Quartos. 
According to Fiuness the quartos contain 220 
lines that are not found in the. Folio, which,^. 
on the other hand, has 50 lines that do not 
appear in the Quartos. The 3rd scene of the 
4th act is entirely wanting in the Folio. 

How the difference in the texts is to be 
explained has been iriuch discussed by the • 
critics and commentators. No two of them 
come to precisely the siime conclusion, and it 
is not likely that the question can ever be 
settled. The weight of authority is in favour 
of the view tlnit the Folio gives us a later 
and revised form of the play, and that the 
omissions in that edition were probably made 
in the theatre for stage purposes. 
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KING LEAK. 


The play could not have Iwen written earlier 
than 1603—^ the date of the juiblication of 
Harenet’s Declaration of Popish Impostures, to 
■whicii Shakespeare was indebted for the names 
some of the devils mentioned by Edgar in 
the 4th scene of act iii. - nor later than 1606, 
on the 26th of December in which year it was 
performed before King James. We get this 
latter information from the entry in the Sta¬ 
tioners’Itegisters, November 26th, 1607, which 
states that the play was acted “ Insfore the 
kinges maiestie at Whitehall vppon Sainct 
Stephens night at Christmas Last.” Malone, 
Dyce, and Fleay believe that the date of wmi- 
position is to be jdfujed early in 160."); Dow- 
deij, Furuivall, and Moberly put it 1605-6. 
A Idis Wright, we may add, iinds in GloucesteFs 
speech, “These late eclipses,” &c., i. 2. 112, a 
reference to the grejit eclipse of the sun whicli 
took place in October, 1005, and excited much 
disjnay and alarm. He also thinks that Gloii- 
ce.ster’s words in the aune speech, “machina¬ 
tions, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous 
distmlers,” inay allude to the Giini)owder Plot 
of Nov. 5, 1605, his geneial eouclnsion being 
tiiat “Shakes]jeare did not begin to write King 
Lear till towards the end of the year 1605.” 

The story of Lear and his three daughter’s is 
old and oft repeated. “ It is told by Geoffrey 
of Moimiouth in his llutoria BriUmmn, Iry 
Layamon in his lirnt, by Kobeit of Gloucester, 
by Fabyan in his Chronide, by Spenser in the 
Faerie Qiteem, by Holinshed in his Vhronide, 
by Camden in his Eetnaincf, in the Mimmr 
for Mcajutrates, in Warner’s Albions England^ 
and elsewhere in prose and vei’se. It had also 
. Ixieu dramatized in the Chronicle //oftori/ of 
Kim^ Leij', whicli, according to Malone and 
Halliwell, was written in 1593 or 1594” 
(Rolfe).' This old jday was reprinted in 1605, 

1 Dr. Furuivall haa a useful summary envrririK much 
the same groiind; he says; "The «>urce of tlie Lear story 
is Huliiished’s Chronicle; of the Gloster, Edmund and 
Edgar story, Sir Plillip Sidney’s Arcadia. Mr. llnslitt lias 
reprinted in his Shakspere’s Library: 1. The History of 
Lear, from Holinshed. 2. The same, from tiie English 
Gesta Romanorum (nb. 1440, A. 1 ).), Edit Madden, pp. 50-3. 
3. The History of Leir and his Three Daughters, 1605, a 
play. It was not used by .Shakspere. 4. Queen Cordela, 
an historical poem, by John Rigins, from the Mirror for 
Magistrates. 6. The Story of the Faphlagonian Unkind 
King, from Sidney’s Arcadia. 6. The Ballad of Lear and 
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not improbably on account of the succes# of 
Shakespeai-e’s King Ijcar, which had just ap- 
jHjared ou the stage. The materials of this 
eai’lier drama were probably taken from Hol¬ 
inshed; but whether Shakespeare took' his 
incidents from the chronicle or the old play it 
is impossible to detemine. In either case the 
obligation was of the most trivial nature. In 
the words of Furness, “The distance is always 
immeasurable between the hint and the fulfil¬ 
ment; what to our purblind eyes is h liare, 
naked rock, becomes, when gilded by Shake¬ 
speare’s heavenly alcheiuy, encrusted thick all 
over with jewels. W^hen, after reading one of 
his tnigedies, w'e turn to what we are pleased 
to call the ‘original of his plot,’ I am reminded 
of those glittering gems, of which Heiuespeaks, 
that we see at night in lovely gairiens, and 
think must have been left there by king’s 
children at play; but wlien we look for theise 
jewels by <lay M’e sei? only wi’etclied little 
worms M'hich crawl jiainfully ayay, and wdiich 
the foot forbeai’s to crush oiilv crat of straiiffe 
pity.” 

The .stoi’v of Gloster and his sons is not 
found eithei’ iu Ilolin.shed or tJie old play of 
King Leir. For this the dramatist was in¬ 
debted to Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia; and 
the .skill with which he has interwoven it 
w’ith the main plot is a.s notcwoilhy as in the 
blending of two imlepeiident tales in the 
Mercbaiit of Venice and other plays. 

The following extracts from Holinshed and 
Sidney will add to the value of tliis intro¬ 
duction:- - 

“Leir the soime of Baldud, was admitted ruler 
ouor the Britaines, in the yeore of the world SlOfi, at 
wlifit time loa.s raigned as yet in hida. This Leir 
was a jirincc of right noble demeanor, goueming his 
land and suhiccts in great wealth. Ho made uie 
towne of Caorlier nowc called Leicester, which 
staiidcth v|Km the riuer of Sore. It is written that 
he had by hi,s wife three daughters without other 
issue, who.se names were Goiiorilla, B.egan,^aiid Cor- 
deilla, which daiigliters he greatly loued, but spe- 


his Three Daughters. The Latin original of tt: •' Lear story 
Is Geoffrey of Monmouth (Hist. Britonuiu, bk. ii. ch. Il¬ 
ls). Anil it was first told, and well told. In Bijglish, by 
Layamon in Ids Brut ab. 1205. That i,t came originally 
from Wales there is little doubt(Leopold Sliakspere, 
Introduction, p. Ixxx.), 
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A^n Leif’ therefore was come to great yeeres, 
k b^n to waxe Tnwelclie through age, he thought 
to Viderstand the affections of his daughters towards 
him, tnd prejffrre hir whome he best loued, to the 
suooenion ouer the kingdome. Whervpon ho iirst 
asked’Gonorilla the eldest, how well shoe loued him; 
who calling hir godi to record, protested, that she 
loued him more than hir owne life, which by right 
and reason shoulde be most deere vnto hir. With 
which answer the father being well pleased, turned 
to the second, and demanded of hir how well she 
louetl h^: who answered (conKrming hir saiengs 
with great othes) thatsbc loued him more than toung 
could oxpresso, and farre abouo all other creatures 
of the world. 

“ Then called he his yoongest daughter Cordeilla 
before him, and :isked of hir what account she made 
of him: vnto whom she made this answer as followc i; 
Knowing the great loue and fathorlic scale that you 
haue always home towards me, (for the which 1 maie 
not answere you otherwise than 1 thinko, and as my 
conscience leadeth mo) 1 protest vnto you, that I hauo 
loued you euer, and will contiuuallio (while 1 liue) 
loue you as my naturall father. And if you would 
more vnderstand of the loue that I bcare you, asser- 
thine your selfe^ that so much as‘you haue, .so much 
you are worth, and so mnch I loue you, and no more. 
The father being nothing content with this aaswer, 
married his two eldest daughters, the one vnto 
Irlenniuus, the Duke of Conicw.al, and the other vnto 
Maglanus, the Duke of Albania, betwixt wlionic be 
willed and ordeined that his hand should lie deuided 
after his fleath, and the one halfe thereof immediate- 
lie should lie- assigned to them in hand: but for the 
third daughter Cordeilla he reserued nothing. 

“ Neuerthelcs it fortvincd that one of the princes 
of Giillia (which now is called France i whose name 
was Agauippus, hearing of the beautie, womanhood, 
and good conditions of the said Cordeilla, desired to 
haue hir in manage, and sent oucr to hir father, 
requiring that he mighte haue hir to wife: to whomo 
answere was made, that he miarht hauo his daughter, i 
but {t‘. for anie dower he could haue none, for all was i 
promised and assured to hir other sisters alreadie. | 
A^uippus notwitlistaiiding thi.s answer of dcniall to 
ro^iue anie thi^g by way of dower with Cordeilla, 
took hir to wife, oiilie mouod thereto (I saie) for 
re8j)ect of hir person and amiable vertues. Tliis 
Aganippus was one of the tweluo kings that ruled 
Gallia in Ahose daies, as in the British historie it is 
recorded. But to proceed. 

’ “ After that I^eir was fallen into age, the two dukes 
that had married his two eldest daughters, tliinking 
long^er fflb gouemment of the land did come to 
their hands, arose against him in armour, and roft 
from hiritthegouemance of the land, vpon conditions 
to be coiitinuqd for terme of life: by the which be 
was put to Ms pA-tion, that is, to liue after u rate 


assigned to hita for ^ maintenance of his estate, 
whibh in procesf® of time was diinitiished as well hy 
Maglanus as by Henninus. But tbe gi^test griefe ^ 
that Leir tooke, was to see the Tnldndn.es8e hia, 
daughters, which seemed to thinke that all viras too 
much which their father hadi the same being neuer .. 
so little: in so much, that going from the one tp the 
other, be was brought to that miserie, that scarslie 
they would allow him one seruaunt to waite vpon him, 

“ In the end, such was the vnkindnesse, or (as 
I maio saie) the vnnaturalnesse which be found in 
his two daughters, notwithstanding their faire and 
pleasant wonls vttereil in time past, that being oon- 
streined of necessitio, be fled the land, and sailed into 
Gallia, there to seeke somo comfort of his youngest 
daughter Cordeilla whom before time he hated. The 
ladie Cordeilla hearing th.at he was arriued in poore 
estiite, she first sent to him privilie a oerteine summe 
of monie to upparoll himsolfe withall, and to reteine 
acortein number of seruants that might attende vpon 
him in honoraj^le wise, as appertoinod to the estate 
which ho had borne; and then so accompanied, she 
appointed him to come to the court, which he did, 
and was .so ioifullic, honurablio, audlouinglie recoined, 
both by his soune in law Aganippus, and also by hia 
daughter Cordeilla, tluit his Imrt was greatlie com¬ 
forted; for he was no lesse honored, than if he had 
bocne king of the whole eountric himselfe. 

“Now when ho had informed his son in law and 
his daughter in »’hat sort ho had beene vsed by his 
other daughters, Aganippus caused a mightie armie 
to be put in rcadines.se, and likewise a groat nauie of 
ships to be rigged, to passe ouer into firitaine with 
Leir his father in law, to see him againe restored 
to his kingdome. It was accorded, tluit Cordeilla 
should also go with him to take possession of the 
I land, the which he promised to leauo vnto hir, as the 
I rightfull inheritour after his decease, notwithstand- 
I iug any former grant made to hir sisters or to their 
husbands in anie maner of wise. 

“ Hcrev)X)n, when this ormio and nauie of ships 
were readie, Leir and his daughter Cordeilla with hir 
husband tooke the sea, and arriuing in Britaine, 
fought with their enimies, and discomfited thetn iii 
liattell, in which Maglanus and Henninus wereslaine: 
and then was Leir restored to hia kingdome, which 
ho ruled after this by the space of two yeeres, and 
then died, fortio yocroa after he first began to reigne. 
His bodie was buried at Leicester in a vaut vnder the 
chaunell of the riucr of Sore l>eneath the towne. 

“ Cordeilla the yoongest daughter of Leir was 
admitted Q. and supreme gouernosse of Britaine, in 
the yeere of the world 3155, before the byldiiig of 
Rome 54, Uzia was then reigning in Juda, and Jero¬ 
boam ouer Israeli. This Cordeilla after hir father's 
deceasso ruled the land of Britaine right worthilip 
during the 8}>ace of fine yeeres, in which meane time 
her husband died, and then about the end of those 
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fiue; yeereSr hit two nephewes Morgan and Cunedag, 
Bonhea to bir aforesaid sisters, disdaining to bevnder 
i&e gouarhUeat of a woman, leuied warre against hir, 
and destaroied a great part of the land, and dnallie 
tooke hir prisoner, and laid hir fast in ward, where¬ 
with she tooke suche griofe, being a woman of a man- 
lie courage, and despairing to rocoiier libertie, there 
she slue hirselfe.” 

The folloM'ing extract ia from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia (lib. ii.pp. 133-138, ed. 1598): 

** It was in the kingd(jme of Galticia, the season 
being (as in the depth of winter' verie cold, and as 
then sodainlie giowile to so extreame and foule a 
stormo, that neuer any winter (I thinko) brought 
forth a fowler child: so that the Princes were eiien 
copellod by the haile, that the pride of the windo 
blew into their faces, to seeke sonic shrowding place 
which a certain hollow' rocko offering vnto them, they 
made it their shield against the tempests furie. And 
so staying there, till the violence thereof was passed, 
they heard the apeach of a couple, who not porceining 
them, being hid within tliat rude canapie, hold a 
straungc and pitifull disputation, which made them 
step out, yet ui such sort, as they might see vn.scone. 
There they porceiued an aged man, and a young, 
scarcelii,' come to the age of a man, both pooi'ely 
arrayed, extreamely weather-beaten; the olde man 
bliti^d, tho young man loading him: and yet tlu-ougli 
all those miseries, in botli there seemed to appeare 
a kind of noblenes.se, not sutable to that ulffiction. 
But the first words they hoard, w'ero these of the old 
man. 'Well Luouahis (said he) since I cannot j>er- 
swade thee to leade me to that which should end my 
griofe, and thy trouble, let me now introat ihec to 
loaue me: fearc not, my miserie cannot bo gi-eater 
then it is, and nothing doth become me but miserie: 
fearc not tho daunger of my blind steps, I cannot 
fall worse then I am: and do not I praj' thee, do not 
obstinately continue to infect thco with my wretched- 
nesse; but flie, flio from this region only worthic of 
me. Dearc father (answered he) do not take aw.ay 
from me tho only remnant of my happinesse; while 
I haue power to do you .soniice, I am not whollie 
miserable. Ah my sonne (said he, and with that he 
groned, as if sorrow straue to brtsake his heart) how 
euill fits it me to haue such a sonne, and how much 
doth thy kindnesse vpbraid my wickednesse ? These 
doleful! speeches, and some others to like purpose 
(well shewing they had not bene borne to the fortune 
they were in,) moued the Princes to go out vnto 
them, and osko the younger what they were? Sirs 
(answ'ered he with a good gnure, and made the more 
agreeable by a certaine noble kind of pitoousnesse) 
I sec well you are straiiugers, tlmt know not our 
miserie, so well here knowne, that no man dare know, 
but that we must be miserable. Indeed our state is 
such, as though nothing is so needfull vnto vs as pitie, 
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yet nothing is inore dangerous vnto us, th^h to 
our selues so knowne as may stirre pitie; hut J^ur. 
presence promiseth that crueltie shall not ouer-mne 
hate; and if it did, in truth our state is sunkeiMlow 
the degree of fearc. m 

“This old man (whom I leade) was lately rtKtfull 
Prince of this conntrie of PaplUagmiia, by thwhard- 
hearted vngratefulnesse of a sonno of his, d^riued, 
not onoly of his kingdome (whereof no forraine forces 
were oner able to spoyle him) but of his sight, the 
riches which Natui-e graunts to tine poorest creatures. 
Whereby, and by other his vrmaturall dealings, be 
hath bone driuen to such griefe, as eueS now ho 
would haue had mo to haiio led him to the top of 
tliis rocke, thence to cast himselfe headlong to death: 
and so would haue mtulo me, who receiued my life 
of him, to be the worker of . his destruction. But 
noVile Gentlemen, said he, if either of you haue a 
father, and foclc what dutifull affection is engraffed 
id a sonnes heart, lot me iutreat you to contieigh this 
afflicted Prince to some place of rest and seeuritie: 
amongst your worthic acts it shall be none of tbe 
least, that a king of such might and fame, & so 
vniustlic ojipressed. is in any sort by you rolieuod. 

“ But before they coidd make him ans^vere, bis 
father bcgariue to sijcake. Ah ii;y soune, said hji, 
liovv euill nn Historian are y<m, th&t leanc out the 
chiefe knot of all the <liseours;e; my wickednesse, 
my wickednesse: .and if thou doest it to spai'e my 
cares, (the only sense now left me |.)roj.ter for know- 
ledge) a.ssure thy sclfe tlioii doost mistake me: and I 
take witnosso of that Sunue wiiieh you sec (with that 
he e.'ist vp Lis blind eyes, as if he would hunt for 
light) and wish my selfc in worse, case then I do wish 
my sclfe, which is as enill as may be, if I .speake 
vntrulie, that nothing is so welcome to my thoughts, 
as the jiuhlishing of my .sli.'iuie. Therefore know you 
Gentlemen (to whom from niy heart I wish that it 
may not jjroiic sonic ominous foretoken of misfortune 
to haue met with such a miser as 1 am) tliat what- 
soeuer my son (0 God, that truth bind.s me to reproch 
him with tho name of my son) hath said is true. But 
besides those truthes, tliis also is true, that hauing 
laid ill hiw’full mariage, of a mother fit to beare 
royall children, this sonne (such a one as partly you 
■see, and better shall know by my short deelara Win) 
and so enioyed the exjioctatious in the world of him, 
till he was growne to iustitie their expectations (so 
as I needed eiiuie no father for the chiefe comfort 
of mortalitie, to leano another ones-solfe softer mo) I 
was ciiried by a hastard sonne of mine (if at least I 
bo bound to bclocue the words of that base woman 
my concubine, his mother) first to mislike, then to 
hate, lastlie to destroy, or to do my liest to destroy 
this sonne (I thiuke you thinko) vndcseruiiig destruc¬ 
tion. What wayes he vsed to bring me tJb it, if 1 
should tell you, I should tediouslio foxiuble you with 
as much poisonous hypocrisio, desperate fraud, smooth 
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tiidden (iinldti0n, and smiling enuie,- as in anie 
liui^ person could be harboured: but I list it hot^ 
no mmembranoe of nanghtinesse delights me but 
ininl^Owne; and me thinks, the accusing his traps 
mig^in some manor excuse my fault, which oer- 
tainlw I lothe to do. ^But the conclusiou is, that 1 
ganefjiders to some seruonts of mine, whom I thought 
as api^tor such charities os my selfe, to loado him 
out into a forrost, and there to kill him. 

“ But those theeuos (better natured to my sonuo 
then myselfo) spoi'od his life, letting him go to Icamo 
to Hue poorely: which he did, giuing himselfe to be 
a priuate souldier in a countrey here by: but as he 
was ready to be greatly aduauced for some noble 
peocos of seridco which he did, he heard ncwes of 
mo: -who (drunke in my affection to tluit Tnlawfull 
and vnnatunvll sonne of mine) suffered my selfe so 
to be gouemed by liim, that all fauours and punish 
meuts passed by him, all offices, and places of impor- 
tiince distributed to his fauorites; so that crc I was 
aware, I had left my selfe nothing but the name of 
V King; which ho shortly wearie of too, with many 
indignities (if any thing may be called an indignitic, 
which was laid vi)on me) threw mo out of my seat, 
.•md put out my eyes, and then (proud in his tyninnie) 
let me go, neithei* imprisoning, nor killing mo; but 
rather deliglitin§' to make me fcolc my miserie; mis- 
erie iudeed, if euer there were anie; full of w'rctchcd- 
nesso, fuller of disgrace, and fullest of guiltinesse. 
And tut he came to the crowne by so vniust means, 
as ciiiustlie ho kept it, Viy force of straunger souldiers 
in Vifta(kU, the ueasts of tymnnio, and murderers of 
libcrtie; disarming all his ownc countrinten, that no 
man durst shew him.self a wel-willor of jriinc: to say 
the truth (I thinke) few of them being so (consider¬ 
ing my cruell follio to my good sonne, and foolish 
kindnesse to my vukiud bastiml:) but if there were 
any who felt a pitio of so groat a fall, and had yet 
any sparkes of vnslaine dvitic left in them towards 
me; yet durst they not show it, scarcelie with giuing 
me almes at their doores; ivhich yet was the onlio 
sustenance of my distressed life, no liodie daring to 
shew so much charitie, as to lend me a hand to guide 
my darke stops: till this sonne of mine (God knowes, 
worthy of a more vertuous, and more fortunate 
fatli!lr) forgetting my abhominable wrongs, not reck¬ 
ing daungor, an(f neglecting the present good way 
hee was in of doing himselfe good, came hither to do 
this kind office you see him performe towards me, to 
my vnspeakeablo griefe; not onlie because his kind¬ 
nesse is a glasse ouen to my blind eyes of my naughti¬ 
ness, but that aboue all griefes, it grieuos me he 
should desperatelie adiienture the lossc of his well- 
desen^g liiofor mine, that yet owe moi*e to Fortune 
for my deserts, as if be would carie mudde in a cht^t 
of GhrystAl; for well I know, ho that now raigneth, 
how much so eue/(and with good reason) he dospisoth 
me, of all men desfPised; yet be will not let slip any 


aduantage tb ifudcb away rh iust titie (en¬ 

nobled by cpunige it goodhesse) ina.y one day sh^e 
the seat of a neuw socoro f^knnie, And-for this 
cause I eraued of him to leade me to the top of this 
rocke, indeed I must confesse, with meaning to free 
him from so serpentine a oompomon as I mb. But 
he finding what 1 pui^osed, onely therein since he 
was borne, showed himselfe disobedient rhto me. 
And now Gentlemen, you haue the true storie, which 
I pray you publish to the world, that my mischieuous 
proceedings may l>e the glorie of bis filiall pictie, the 
onlio rewaxd now left for so great a meiite. And if 
it may bo, lot me obtaine that of you, which my sonne 
denies me: for neuer was there more pity in sailing 
any, then in ending me, both because therin my 
agonie shall end, k so you shal preseme this excel¬ 
lent young man, who else wilfully followes his owhe 
ruiue." 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The first recorded performance of King 
Lear took place at Whitehall, in the presence 
of King James, on the 26th December, 1606. 
For this knowledge we are indebte<l to an 
entry in the Stfitioners’Eegister, under the 
names Nathanael Butter and John Bnsby, and 
the date 26th November, 1607, to the follow¬ 
ing effect: “Entred for their copie uniler 
th(e li)fmde8 oi Sir George Buck ICnight and 
th(e) wardens A booke called. Master William 
Shakespejire his '■hiMorye of Khvge Leak’ asyt 
was played before thjn hinges vmieslle at Wkite- 
/udl vpponSainct iHtephem night (26 December) 
at Christinas last by his maieMies servantes play- 
inge usually at the '•Globe' on the Banksyde . 

. . vi*.” (ArbeFs Transcripts, vol. iii. p. 161, 
vei'so). This is not, of course, the earliest 
entry in the Stationers’ Registers coueeming 
a King Lear, neither does it settle the date of 
the first perfoiTnance of the piece. That the 
fii’st representation took place in 160o is the 
conclusion arrived at by Malone and accepted 
by most subsequent commenbitors dowii to Mr. 
Horace Howard Furness, and to Mr. Fleay, 
who conjectures it to have been given about 
May 7 of that year. Even then, as the reader 
knows, an earlier King Leai' had been played. . 
In Henslowe’s Diary a representation of 
“Kinge leare” is chronicled under the date 
“the 6 of Aprell 1593.” This was, of course, 
the earlier play of Lear or Leir. Henalowe’s 
Diaries, as they exist, are unfortunately un¬ 
trustworthy. These dates, however, are jire- 
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Bumably accurate, and the scene of production 
was probably the Ewe Theatre. 

To enter into the question of the represen¬ 
tatives of successive ])lays is to go over ground 
ail’eady trodden. Little is known concerning 
those who took in the iwrformance of 
Lear, Collier says that Sliakespeare w’lus not 
one of the Queen's men at the ])eriod when the 
first King Lear was played (see Henslowe’s 
Diary, p. .‘14). Malone assumes that Burbage 
was the original Lear. This seems home out 
by the Elegy quoted at p. 9 of this volume. 

After the resuini-ition of theatriwil enter¬ 
tainments following the Bestoration a little 
iMjtter fate attended Lear than other plays of 
a simiku' date, seeing that l)efore it wa.s exhi¬ 
bited in a mutilated form, it was at least seen 
in its original sha]ie. Downes, in his llosciu.s 
Anglieanus (p. iJ 6 ), numbens among the plays 
which were acted at the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, between the opening in 1662 and 
the beginuiiig of May, 1660 , at which time 
the plague began to rage, “The Tragedy of 
King Lear, as Mr. Shakespear wrote it, before 
it \raa altered by Mr. late.” It is the chief 
defect in Downes that he had in> idea of the 
mattei’s of contemporary theatrical history 
with which future times would lie concerned. 
In this, as in other similar cases, he tells us 
nothing. Our first stage knowdedge of Lear is 
accoi’dingly in Tate’s mangled version, (.'on- 
ceniing tliLs we have the dubious advantage 
of full infonuation. The History of King 
Lear, liy N. Tate, was jirinted in quarto in 
1681, and again in 1689. A ii.st of the drama¬ 
tis persoiife and the actors with which the 
piece was given at Dorset Garden in 1681 is 
prefixed. It is as follows: 


Kino Leah, 
G1.0STER, 

Kent, . 

Edoab, . 

JIastard, 

COHNWAI., 

Albany,. 

Gestlkm aw-U sher , 
Gonkril, 

Regan, . 

COBDKI.,rA, 


Mr. Betterton. 
Mr. Gillo. 

Mr. Wiltshire. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Jo. WilH.'wns 
Mr. Norris. 

Mr. Bowinaii. 

Mr. Jevon. 

Mrs. Sliadwcl. 
Lady Slingsby. 
Mrs. Barry. 


Guards, Officers, Messengers, Attendants. 

In the prologue to this piece, Tate, after the | 
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wont of adapters, pays a few compliments to 
the author he has travestied. After saying 
that it might have been worth while uuder a 
new name to liave drawn the spectators in to 
“ our old honest play,” he^continues; 

But ho that did this evening’s tSloat prepare 
Bluntly resolv’d before hand to declare 
Your entertainment should bo most old fare. 

Yet liopes, since in rich Shakespear’s soil it grew, 

’T will relish yet, witli those whose tasts are true, 
And his ambition is to please a few. , 

If then this heap of flowers shall chance to wear 
Fresh beauty in the order they now bear, 

Ev’en (s 2 c) this Bhakespear's praise; each rustick 
know's 

’Mongst plonteoas flow’rs a garland to comjwse, 
Which stmng by this coarse hand may fajj-er show, 
But’t was a power divine firat made 'em grow. 

The epistle dedicatory to Tate’s King Lear 
i.s addressed to his “esteemed friend Tho. 
Boteler, Esq.” It is cunou.s as at once an 
apology for Tate’s adaptation, an exjilunation 
(>f his method, and aself-promninecilencouiiiuii 
upon his work. To Boteler TiA-e a.scribe.s tbo 
drama, since nothing but the power of 
his (Boteler’s) ])ersuasiou and his ow'ii zeal 
for all the remains of Shakespeare could have 
wrought him to so bold an imdisrtaking. The 
chief difliculty be declares to have been in 
making the chiefest jiersons sjieak something 
]ik(! their character on matter whereof he had 
no ground in his ai!tlior(l). Lear’s real and 
Edgar’s pretended madness have, he holds, so 
much of extravagant nature as “ could never 
hav’e started but from onr Shake 8 peai’’s creat¬ 
ing fancy.” He lias found the whole to answer 
Botcler’s description of it: “A heap of jewels, 
unstrung and unpolisht, yet so dazling in 
their ilisorder” that he soon peiYieived he hail 
seized a treasure. Tate’s procedure may J^est 
be described in his own words: “’Twas my 
good fortune to light on one expedient to ree- 
titie what was uGinting in the regularity and 
probability of the tale, wliich wa^i to run 
through tile whole a love betwixt Edgar and 
Cordelia; that never chang’d won! with each 
other in the original. Tliis rendersGordelia’a 
indifference, and her father’s passion lli the 
first scene, probable. It likewise giies coun¬ 
tenance to Edgar’s disguise, tnaking that a 
generous design that was before a poor shift 
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to ^ve his life. The distress of the story is 
evidently heightened by it ; and it particu¬ 
larly gave occasion of a new scene or two, of 
more success (perhaps) than merit.” Mark 
and approve Tate’s modesty in the last sen¬ 
tence ! “ This method,” continues Tate, “ne¬ 

cessarily thiw me on making the tale conclude 
in a success to the innocent distrest persons: 
otherwise I must have incmnbred the stage 
with dead bodies, whicli conduct makes many 
tragediegs conclude with unseasonable jests.” 
He then quotes the success of the piece as a 
justification for so bold a change, and fortifies 
himself with the opinion of Drydcji expressed 
in the preface to the Spanish Fryar (it .should 
be the dedication—there is no preface) that it 
is more difficult to end a serious piece happily 
tlian tragically. One more gem from this ju'e- 
cious epistle dedicatory may lie exhibited. 
Tate sfiys: “ I have one tiling more to apolo¬ 
gize for, which is, that I have us’d less quaint- 
ness of expression even in the newest parts of 
thft play. I uonfess ’t was design in me, 
{lartly to comply with my author’s style, to 
make the scenes of a piece, and partly to give 
it .some resemblance of the time and jiersons 
hero rejiresented.” 

For giving the play a hfqipy termination 
Tate liad more justification tlian can alwiws 
be advanced by the perverters of Shakes}>e.are. 
Tlic termination of The (l^hroiiicle History of 
King Lear, wliich jireceilinl the plajrof Shake- 
8 }>eare, and has been 8U])]>osed to have in })art 
in8]iired it, is hap]iy. That of Holinshed’s 
history is the s;uuc; and the Mim>r for Magis¬ 
trates, the Faery Queene, and other jioetical 
works, de.aliug with the legend, show Lear 
reigning for from two to three years after his 
restoption to the kingdom, and then dying 
in peace. For tke Lear of history or of myth, 
and for that of Tate, such an end is well 
enough. For the Lear of Shakespeare, how¬ 
ever, the sublimest picture of age that the 
world has seen, it is impossible. The words 
of Kent dispose of the entire question, v. 3. 
313-315: 

Vex no:IPhiB^ost: O, let him pass! he hates him 
That woult^upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out lopgcr. 

How long the ixappy termination—which 


won the approve of Hci. Johnson and was 
condemned by Addison, and after him by 
Eicliardson in his Clarissa—held possession 
of the stage will be seen. A score successive 
revivals between 1681 and 1829 are chronicled 
by Genest, who can oppose to these but one 
solitary performance with the original catas- 
trofffie. 

The dismissal of the Fool was another of the 
“emendations” of Tate which long won ac¬ 
ceptance. Davies surmises that in the few 
rej)re8entations of Shakespeare’s play which 
followed the Restoration, “ Hokes, whose face 
was a comedy, acted the fool with Betterton’s 
Lear” (Dram. Misc. ii. 267). This is mere 
conjecture. Following up his conjecture he 
says, that “we may guess the consequence” 
of such a coujunctiun, iuid finds in his own 
su})]K)sition a reason for backing up Tate. One 
fact of interest Davies chronicles, namely, that 
Garrick once contemplated the restoration of 
the Fool and designed the part for Woodward, 
“who promised to be very chaste in his colour¬ 
ing, and not to counteract the agonies of Lear.” 
(iarrick’s heart misgave him, however, and he 
daj’ed not “ hazajxi so bold an attempt” (ib.). 

In neither version of Lear does Betterton 
or any of his company seem to have maile 
much nifirk. Fame, which commemorates his 
Hamlet and other Shakespearimi ehanujters, 
is silent as to his Lear, and the few unsatis¬ 
factory annals of the early stage say nothing 
concerning fiuy of the cast. 

When, on .30th October, 1706, Tate’s King 
Lear was acted at the Ilaymarket, Betterton 
wasagain Lear,Verbruggen being Edgar, Mills' 
PMinuud, Freeman Gloster, Mimis Kent, and 
Mrs. Brac^egirdle Ontlelia. On the 29th No- 
A^ember, 1715, .at Drury Lane, Barton Booth 
was Lear to the Edgar of Wilks, the Edmund 
of Mills, and the Cordelia of Mrs. Santlow. 
The romainder of the cast is not given, and 
the performance aiqieara to haA'^e inspired but 
moderate interest. Booth’s Lear was in his 
day com})ai-eil to that of Garrick, as was sub¬ 
sequently that of Barry. Booth’s delivery of 
the curse on Goneril was ra|>id. The fire 
throughout “was ardent, and his feelings wero 
remarkably energetic; but they were not atr 
tended with those strugglings of {parental 
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^dction and those powerful emotions of con¬ 
flicting passions so visible in every look, 
action, and attitude of our great Roscius” 
<ib. p. 279). 

At Lincoln’s Inn Fields Lear was played 
for the first time 1.5th October, 1720, and was 
acted about ten times duiing the season. 
Boheme was Lear, Ryan Edgar, Ogden Kent, 
<5uin Gloster, Leigh Edmund, Spiller the 
(Jentleman Usher, Mrs. Parker Regan, and 
Mrs. Seymour Oonlelia. Antony Roheme, 
who had a tall figure, an expressive face, with 
something that was venerable about it, and 
had originally been an siotor on a Ixadh at a 
fair, Bartholomew or Southwark, obtained 
some rejmtation as Lear, and won the prai.se 
of Macklin, mIio says that he fissigned Lear a 
traitof the antique (Davies, Dram. Misc. ii. 277). 

In the next imj)ort.*int revival, which took 
place at Drury Lane 8th March, 1739, Quin, 
who had been the Gloster to Boheme, was 
Ijea!’, Milward Edgar, Wright Gloster, Mills 
Ednniud, W’instone Kent, Theophilus ( libber 
the Gentleman Usher, Havard Albany, Mrs. 
Mills ConJelia, and Mrs. Furnival Goneril. 
Quin demanded twenty-two rehearsjils and 
attended but two. Without oft’ending the 
public or forfeiting his repuhition, he came 
altogether short of Boheme, feeling neither 
the tender nor the violent emotions of the 
soul, and proving his inferiority to his pre- 
dece.s.st>r in almost every scene (ib. p. 278). 

Ganick was the next actor to essay the 
part of Lear. This he did in his memorable 
first sefisonof 1741-1742, at (jotydnian’s Fields 
11 th March, 1742, rejieating the perfonnance 
at Drury Lane on the 28tlj of May. Tate’s 
version, it is needless to say, was selected. The 
cast of the first representation is not known; 
that at Drury Lane inchjded Havard as Ed¬ 
gar, Mills as Edmund, Berry as Glo-ster, Win- 
stone Kent, Neale as the Gentleman Usher, 
and Mrs. Woffington jib Cordelia. 

To the general blaze of triumph which at¬ 
tended Garrick’s opening season his Lear 
doubtless contributed. Not, however, until 
later in his career are we able to estimate its 
influence upon his contemporaries. When 
once he was pitted against Spranger Barry 
criticism and epigram ran riot. Before this 
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time Garrick, who had played Lear in Bublia, 
made, 11th June, 1746, his first appearance in 
the character at Clovent Garden. Upon this 
occasion Ryan was Edgar, Clbapmau Kent, 
Bridgewater Gloster, Oshell Edmund, Philips 
the Usher, Mrs. V^incentCordelia, Mia8Haugh- 
ton Goneril, and Mrs. Bland Regan. 

On 26th February, 1766, Barry appeared at 
Clovent Garden in Lear. He played the part 
the previous May in Dublin. Ryan was a]^n 
Edgar, Bparks was Kent, Ridou^ Gloster, 
Smith Edmund, Shuter the Gentleman Usher, 
Mi-s. Hatuilton (late Mrs. Bland) Regan, and 
Miss Nossiter Clordelia. Lear was acted six 
times. Barry’s reception waseminently favour¬ 
able. His fine figure was of great use, his 
hearing wa.s dignified and venerable., his raan- 
uer of speaking the curse impressive, and the 
pathetic scenes were rendered with remarkiible 
effect. His voice, however, “ wjuited that power 
and flexibility which varied passion requires. 
His {Kiuses and broken intemiptioimof speech, 
of which he was extremely en^uoured ... vVi e 
at times too inart ificially repeated; nor did he 
give that terror to the whole which the great 
poet intended should predominate ” (Davies, 
Dram. Mise. ii. 280, 281). In one or two 
scenes Bany was ehargeil with copying Gar¬ 
rick. 

To the challenge of Bivrry,(hirri(.;k responded 
by reviving Kijig Ti'.:arat Dniry Line on 28tb 
Oct. 1756, with Mrs. Davies as bis Coixlelia. 
The revival was announml as with restom- 
tion.s from .'"}hakes[»e4ire. These, however, did 
not iudude tl<e tragic termination nor the 
reintroduction of the Fool. What they were 
is not known, since Garrick’s version ikpt 
been |)riuted. Genest assumes that the al¬ 
terations i>robably “did not differ materially 
from those shown in King i^ear as pubtished 
by Bell in 1772 or 1773 from the pi-ompt-book 
of Drury Lane” (Account t>f the Stage, iv. 
475). 

The town was now flooded wi^li compari¬ 
sons between Ganick and Barry. One or two** 
epigrams of the date were happy enough de¬ 
servedly to survive. One on “Th8*S.V<iaIjears” 
is as follows: u 

, The town has found out different ways 
To praise the different Lears; 
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, T?6 G(^ok—paly tears. 

ii secpacJ^no less well known, runs: 

A king—»ay every inch a kiny. 

Such Barry doth appear; 

But 6krrick>’8 quite another thing; 

He's every inch Kiny Lenr. 

Theopbilus Cibber, a constant enemy of Gar¬ 
rick, speaks of the first as a pretty conceit, 
but asks “How if it be not quite true?—For 
’t is as cArtain tluit Mr. Garrick has had other 
applauses besides tears, as 'tis true, Mr. Bariy, 
besides loud Huzzas hiis never failed to draw 
tears from many of his spectators” (Disserta- 
lio’is on Theatrical Subjects by Mr. Cibber, 

- ft. 43). After insinuating that Garrick 
■ - ^eiilotis of Barry, he supplies another epi- 
giain which he claims may stand by the other, 
and is not the less ])oignant for its truth; 

Criticks attend—and judge the rival Lears; 

Whilst each commands apphiuse and each your tears: 
Then own the tru^i—well he performs his part 
A^ho touches—eren Garrick—to the heart. 

— (Ib. p. 44.) 

Garrick was said to have been too deliberate 
in the curse. This is scarcely reconcilable 
with the fact uieationed l)y Davids that he 
“rendered the curse so tei’ribly aftecting to 
the ainiieuce, that, during his utteiunce of it, 

tlnvv seemed to shrink from it :us from a blast 

•/ 

of liglriuing. His prejjaratioii for it was ex¬ 
tremely attecting; his throw’ing away his 
crutch, kneeling on one knee, clasping his 
hands together and lifting his eyes toward 
heaven, presented a picture worthy of the 
pencil of a Raphael” (Dram. Misc:. ii. 280). 

Among the |3a8sages restored by Garrick 
from Shakespeai’e were the lines spoken by 
Leac' (ii. 4. 155-1 .o8): 

Do you but mAk how this becomes the house: 
“Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 

Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg 

That you’ll vouchsafe mo raiment, l»ed, and food,” 

, In the delivery of these lines, unknown to 
Booth, Boheme, and Quin, Gam'ck, throwing 
himself on his knees, with his hands clasped, 
and sTtone of supplication in which the irriny 
was veiled, obtained a great effect. Murphy 
says; “Garriclv in Lear was transformed into 
a weak old maSl, still retaining an air of 

j:' ■■ 


i^ai^; in the nct^ genius 

I'emarkably distinguished:. ImS no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation ; bis movements 
were slow and feeble; misery was depicted in 
his countenance; he moved his head, in the 
most deiilierate manner; his eyes were fixed; 
or if they turned to any one near him . he 
made a pause and fixed his look on the person 
after much delay; his features at the same 
time telling wliat he was going to say before 
he uttered a word; during the whole time he 
presented a scene of woe and misery, and a 
total alienation of mind from every idea, but 
that of his unkind daughters” (Life of Gar¬ 
rick, i. 37, 38). This presents an aspect of 
King Lear, but cau scarcely be accepted as 
a complete embodiment of a king whose im¬ 
petuosity w'as^not the least conspicuous of his 
qualities. “After Macbeth King Lear was 
Garrick’s masterpiece,” says Tate Wilkinson 
(The Mirror, or Actor’s Tablet, p. 221). Mrs. 
Davies played Ouxlelia during the illness of 
Mrs. Cibber, whom Davies calls the most 
pathqtic of all actresses and the only Coi-delia 
of excellence, 

Bai-ry played Lear again 7th Oct 1769, at 
Drury Lane, with Reddish as .Edgar, Pfdmer 
as Edmund, Dodd as the Gentleman Usher, 
and Mrs. Barry as Cordelia, and was replaced 
by Garrick, 21st Februaiy, 1770. Before this 
time, however, during the absence of Garrick, 
another Lear bad sprung up in Powell, who 
played the part for the first time 2nd Jan. 

1765, to the Cordelia of Mrs. Cibber. Of this 
performance Davies says that it wt»s “a fair 
promise of something great in the future” 
(Dram. Misc. ii 281). ^ 

A new vemon of King I^ear had meanwhile 
apiwared. This, which saw the light at Covent 
G arden 20th Feb. 1768, wfis altered by George 
Colman. It is an improvement upon Tate, blit: 
it is very far from being Shakespeare. In a 
thoughtful and sensible preface — the worst 
manglers of Shakesjmre wrote many such-r- 
Colman points out the mistakes of his prede¬ 
cessor and advocates his own theories. “T» 
reconcile the catastrophe of Tate to the story 
of Shakespeare, was the first grand object I: 
proposed to myself in the alteration” (Dra- 
matick Works, voL vii, p. 104). On' th» 
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strangth of the censure of Warton (Adven¬ 
turer, No. 122) he omitted the leap down 
Lover Cliff. The putting out Gloster’s eyes 
he meditated omitting, but ujwu examination 
it appeared so closely interwoven wdtli the 
fable that he diust not venture to change it. 
He had at one time an idea of retaining the 
Fool, but, led again by the opinion of Warton 
(Adventuier, No. 12fi), he alaindoned it, being 
“convinced that such a scene ‘ would sink into 
burlesque’ in the representation, and would not 
be endured on the modern stage” (Oolman’s 
Dram. Woi’ks, iii. p. lOu). 

Powell was the original Lear of the nearest 
approach to Shakespeare that for mon* than 
a ceiituiy’ had been made. The entire cast 
survives, but the <>idy features of interest in 
it are the Duke of Burgundy of Ijt^wia, the 
Duke of Albany of Hull, Bensley’s Edmund, 
and Mrs. Yates’s C!ordelk. Besides intro¬ 
ducing lines of his own, (Hman keeps some 
of Tate’s fustiiin. It was the fashion to 
coinjiarc the Lear of Powell with that of 
Garrick. lYancis Gentleman, however, while 
allowing Powell “more nature but les-s expres¬ 
sion than Biirry,” places him “far, far be¬ 
neath Mr. Garrick in both.” Gentleman avers 
that Powell’s “deportment was abominable; 
not a trace of njajesty in it. His transitions 
in the violent parts wanted essential volu¬ 
bility (whatever that may mean), and most of 
his attitudes were injudicioiusly disposal ” 
(Dramatic Censor, i. 372). On the bdlowing 
page Gentleman speaks with praise of the 
Edgar of Regan and that of Howard, iu)t 
knowing how to award either a preference. 
Smith and Be<ldish are also said U> give .satis¬ 
faction. The GIf)st<-!r of S]<arks and tliat of 
Berry are said bj have been res})ectable, but 
that of Burton at Drury Ijane is nervous and 
feeble. The Edmund of Palmer and that of 
Bensley, the Gentleman Usher of W^oodward, 
Dyer, and D(xld, win favourable recognition. 
Mrs. Cibber, Miu Yates, and Mrs. Barry are 
praised in Cordelia. Of Mrs. Bellamy, it is said, 
that she “looked the fwirt amiably, but tuned 
the words most monotonously” (ib. 370). 
Colman’s version was never revived. Mrs. 
Barry played Cordelia at Drury Lane 7th Oct. 
1769, in Tate’s Lear, to the Lear of her hus- 
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band. A revival with the BaiT3a}"’ife-!i^ - 
principal parts, Lewis as Edgar, and 
the Gentleman Usher, took place at 
Garden 24th Nov. 1774, and another 
same house on 22ud Feb. 1776, with Jif^; 
Bulkley as Cordelia. I’lie perfonnance8;is|^::|| 
Lear of West Digges and of Mossop are ' 
chronicled. Gentleman sjwaks disimragin^ 
of both. Henderson played Lear at Drtif^i's 
Ijane 22nd March, 1779, to the Cordelia of > 
Miss Yonng. The pathetic was not his forte.- ■ 
His friend Ireland allows that hie jjowers were 
unequal to Lear. On the 14th of the follow- , 
ing April, at the Siime house, Mrs. Robinson 
was Conlelia. 

Mrs. Siddoiis fii-at played Cordelia at Drury 
Lime for her benefit 2l8t .Tan. 1788. Tate’s 
vei-^ion was ado]tl.ed, and the receipts taken at 
the dwr were £347, 10s. The arst comprised 
Kemble as Leai , Wroughton asEdgiu;, Rvny- 
more as Edmund, Aikin as Kent, Packer as 
Gloater, Lamasb asGentlemaq Usher, and Mrs. 
Waid !is Regiiii. The Cordelia nf Mrs. Siddons 
added little to her lepuhition, mid slie is held 
to have clioseu the ))lii.y with regard to lier 
brother’s interest rather than her own. Kem¬ 
ble, however, does nut seem to liave scored 
gi'catly in. the jiart, which is not iiidudtsl in 
the sLimmarv of his charaiitei' given hr Ha?:- 
litt a propos to his I'etirement in Coriolamis 
(Criticism, pj). 287, ei .wy.). Leigh Hunt also 
leaves it unmentioiied. 

Pope playeii Leai’ at (’ovent Garden 6th 
Jan. 1794, to tlie Cordelia of Miu Esten, < 
Holman’s Edgar, Harley’s Kent, and Hull’s 
Gloster Pojie had a good voice but no ex- 
pre.ssion, and his i»erfonnauce had little value. - 
On 18th May, 1808, Kemble repeated I,ear at 
CoventGardentotlieEdgarofCharlesKen^le, - 
the Kent of Cooke, and the (.Wdelia of Miss - 
Smith. On the 27th of the following February 
he re|ieated it at the same house to the Cor¬ 
delia of Miss Bristow, the Edraumi of^runtou 
the Gloster of MuiTay, and the Oswald of ^ 
Farley. A version altered by Kemble was 
then acted. In this Kemble restored passives 
from Tate which Garrick had exciseef Ctfenest 
(viii. 133) declared this version decidedly worse, 
tlian Garrick’s. • 

Booth was the next Lear witnessed at Covent 
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the character for the hrst time 
1820, with Macready aa Edmund, 
] Kent, and Sally Boutb as Cordelia. 

J ^ xvi. 246 et seq.^ 

thie hoW representative of Lear is said to have 
^ilSftde''** its hoary-headed hero the victim of his 
'^^l^^raut distortionand unshrinking audacity.” 
^^p^ifU'Ies Kemble is said to have been ‘‘a most 
l^^etical representative of Edgar.” Mr. Mitc- 
-Ready’s gi’eat requisites (jtic) were wasted upon 
; ^le obnoxious villainy of Edmund, and Miss 
Booth, who was amusingly anxious not to be 
supposed a relative of the actor performing 
Lear, whose representation was destined to 
eclipse her own, wjis “essentially mediocre” 
as Cordelia. Eaweett, according to the aaiue 
authority, was a failui’e in Kent. Tlie repre¬ 
sentation was decried as “a mean, hurried, 
and malicious anticipation of the measures 
adopted at the other house,” at which Keau 
was announced as Lear. 

Kean's first af>pearance as Lear took place 
at^Drury Lam^ ^4tl» April, 1820. llae was 
Edgar; Dowton, Kent; and Mrs. W. West, Cor¬ 
delia. On 10th Fob. 1823, it was revived, when 
the original fifth act was restored. Other 
innovations of Tate are assumed to liave been 
' ontitted. As this is the 6)-at fully recorded 
performance of the play given approximately 
as Shakespeare intended it to be acte'l,tlio cast 
' is sujjplied ; Lear - Kean, Edgar = Cooper, 
Edmvnid-Younge, Kent---Terry, Glo8ter = 
Powell, 08W"fild - S. Peiiley, Cordelia = Mrs. 
W. West, (loueril=Mra. Glover, Regan ~ Mrs. 
Knight. The Fool, it is seen, does not appear. 
Kean in the last act could not carry Mrs. West 
without obvious difficulty. This caused some 
laughter, which must have interfered w’itli the 
sviccess of the performance. On the 24tU fur¬ 
ther restorations^from Si)akespeare were ma«le, 
and are said to have been received with en¬ 
thusiasm. According to the New Monthly 
Magazine (probably Talfourd) the change 
^‘produce<f no appalling effect, as had been 
* anticipated, but was received with silent tears, 
(ix. 108). Of Kean’s interpretation it is 
said thatwas “quiet, gentle, yet intense, 
and each jjrord and sigh seemed to come from 
a breaking heari.” 

A first appciirence at Co vent Garden of 


Vandeuboff as Lear & dot indexed in GeneSt 
It took place December, 18!^), and was 
repeated three times. Taudeiihoff was an¬ 
nounced as-irom Liverpool. Miss Foote was 
the Cordelia, and Abbott the Edmund. He 
was a little awkward in deportment, but was 
received with applause. 

Young played Lear at Drury Lane on the 
30th of March, 1829, but the perfonnance was 
not repeated. A version wrongly aiuiounced 
as ShakesiMjare’s was given. W. Farren was 
Kent for the first time, Cooper was Edgar; 
Miss Phillips, Cordelia; Mrs. W. West, Oon- 
eril; and Mrs. Faucit, Began. 

On 25th .January, 1838, Macready produced 
Sh!ike8f)eare’8 King Lear. He had played the 
character previously in Tate’s version, and 
was very nervous about the substitution. In 
common with most actors he feai’ed the intro¬ 
duction of the Fool. His diary of Jan. 4-haa 
this entry: “My opinion of the introduction 
of the Fool is that, like many such terrible 
contiasts in poetry and painting, in acting 
representation it will fail (»f effect; it will 
either weary and annoy or distract the spec¬ 
tator” (Reminisc>'nces, ii. 97). The following 
(lay he wrote; “Speaking to Willmott and 
Bartley about the part of the Fool in Lear, 
and mentioning my apprehension that, with 
Meadows, we should be obliged to omit the 
fiart, I described the sort of fragile, hectic, 
beautiful-faced boy that be should l)e, and 
stated ray belief that it never could be acted. 
Bartley observed that a woman should play 
it. I caught at the idea, and instantly ex¬ 
claimed, Miss P. Horton is the very pemon., 
I was rlelighted at the thought” (ib.). Tlie 
revival was on an elaborate scale. Macready 
was nervous, and thought he failed in the 
character. The verdict was, however, favour¬ 
able. Lear became f>ue of Macready’s stock 
charactei’s?, and. was played by him in the 
country and in America. Bulwer, afterwards 
Lord, Ijvtton, speaking as chairman at the 
farewell banquet to Macready in March, 1851, 
spoke with jjardonable extravagance of eulogy 
of the “ titanic grandeur of Lear.” 

After the example had been set of acting 
Shakespeai-e’s version, the attempt, so far as 
the capital is concerned, to go back to the pto- 
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version of Tate was abandoned. Iimu- 
inerable performances of Kiiiif Lear have since 
been given, and no tragedian has left it out 
of his repertory. Tlie }«x)diictioiis have, 
however, for the most part been ephemeral, 
and have left no surviving record. 

King Lear was among the rtf v i vals of Charles 
Kean at the Princess’s, at which house it was 
given on the 17th April, 18.58. Ryder was 
Edgar; Mr. Walter Lacy, Edmund; Cooper, 
Kent; Miss Kate Terry, Cordelia; Miss 
Heath (afterwards Mrs. Wilson Barrett), Gon- 
eril; and Miss Eleanor Buftoii (M.rs. Swan- 
borough), Regan. The fool was played by 
Miss Poole. It was repeated thirty consecu¬ 
tive times. Three years later, in June, 1861, 
Phelps apjjearcd at the same house in Lear. 
He showetl the jwthetic aspects of Lear, but 
failetl in tbe majestic and the terrible. Phelps 
had played the, part previously at the Surrey 
and elsewiiere. He played it also at Sadler’s 
Wells, 5th Nov. 1845, with Maistou as Edgar, 
George Kennett as Edmund, A. Younge as 
Kent, H. Mellon as Gloster, Miss Coojier as 
Cordelia; and again in 1S61. 

At Sadler’s Wells, also, King Tjoar was 
played by C. Dillon in 1868 and by W. H. Pen¬ 
nington in 1870. Mr. and Mrs. Rousby ap¬ 
peared at Dmry Lane in 1873 as Lear and 
Cordelia. In February, 1881, Bootli played 
Lear at the Princess’s with Miss Maud Milton, 
John Ryder, and W, Redniund in the cast. In 
June, 1882, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
Ernesto Rossi, the famous Italian tragedijin, 
appeared as King Lear, snjfjwrted by an Eng¬ 
lish company, including W. H. Vernon, Joliii 
Ryder, Miss Louise Moodie, and Miss Lydia 
Cowell. The part of the King was delivered 
by Rossi in TtHliau, while his associates s{K)ke 
English, and the experiment was hardly a 
success. On Nov. 10th, 1892, thof tragedy was 
produced at the Lyceum, with Henry Irving 
as Lear, William Terriss as Edgai-, Frank 
Cooper as Edmund, Alfred Bishop as Glou¬ 
cester, Miss Ada Dyas as Goneril, Miss Maud 
Miltou as Regan, and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Cordelia. The play was splendidly staged, 
and the entire performance most interesting. 

In later days Lear has often been seen at 
home and abroad, the most noteworthy re- 
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pt*e8entatious being those of the Italiftii 
tragedians, Salvini and Rossi. 

Lear has been often acted in Germany 
and Prance. On 26th September, 1626, 
Lear was played by the English Come-- 
diaus at the Court of Drts^den (Cohn’s Shake¬ 
speare in Germany, Introduction cxvi.). It 
is now constantly given by the great German 
companies. Le Roi Lear of Ducis was played 
at the Th64tre Frangais 20th June, 1783. It 
is a wretched work, founded partly »p'Ui Tat« 
and ending happily. Another Roi Lear, imi¬ 
tated from Shakespeare by Elie Sauvage and 
Duhomme, was played at the Odeon in No¬ 
vember, 1844. Rouviere was the Lear. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The play of Lear obviously belongs to that 
dark chapter of ShakesjMjare’s life when, after 
his attainment of the fulness of his j)ower and 
comjdete msistery of his art, the deeper ])rol)- 
lenis and mysteries of buninu life were in 
some singularly j)ressingand vjjtai way brought 
home to him for .solution. Whatever tlu^ 
special conditions attending the j)ersonal 
struggle, the I'esnlt was an unequalled serie# 
of tragedies of passion, all tiiriiing upon the 
extent to which orderand civili/atioii and hap¬ 
piness rest uj>on <]omcstic and social relations 
and upon a wise acceptance of the conventions 
of life without too close and curious a scrutiny. 
In Othello the fatal st: ain falls upon the bond 
between busband and wife; in Macbeth upoi» 
that between kiiisman and kinsman, between 
king and subject; in Timon upon that wliicli 
unites every man witli his kind ; in Lear upon 
that uniting psirent and child: in all, tl^ false 
friend, “ the smiler with the knife beneath his 
cioak,” the foe within a man’s own household, 
is the unsound link in the ch^in by whicTt the 
golden lamp of happiness hangs. Each of 
these })lays, it has been noticed, ends dis¬ 
astrously, “in confusion and soirow;” but in 
Lear the passionate emphasis is such as to 
give the play a unique place, not only in this * 
group, but in the history of drama. The 
trivial source of the tragic issues piece 

—the fantastic whim of a king fij^m whom 
madness is not far distant—leruls to it almost 
an ironic force. In it good^nd evil are more 
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de£i^ut0ly rairQg^^^ iSeries of di^inct aiita- 
gonisBis. than inmost of tbs Shakespearean 
dramas; but the* separation is not for the'eu- 
foreement of the final salvation and triumph 
of goodness, but rather of the blindness of 
the doom which overwhelms got)d and evil 
alike. Although at the last the guilty ai’e pun¬ 
ished, yet, as ^hlegel and others have pointed 
out, “ the virtues that would bring help and 
succour jtre everywhere too late, or are over¬ 
matched by the cunning activity of malice.” 
So far as the limits of the dramatic action are 
concerned, vice drags down virtue with it to a 
not dissimilar fate. Oordeliji, it is true, regains 
her father’s love before her death by strangling 
in the prison; Lear in that clouded gleam, which 
at the last breaks in for a moment upon the 
mad brain, has some glimpse of a higher love 
and truth than he has yet known; the blind 
Gloster gropes his way to his leal son’s side j 
again; Kent finds grateful recognition of 
faitl^ul service. But the blow falls luispir- 
ingly. Ov^er the dorpse of his wronged daugh¬ 
ter the old mail dies broken-hearted; Kent’s 
v^iu fidelity has only a third grave to which 
to look forward; Gloster dies of mingled joy 
and grief; Edgar, whose “foolish honesty” 
has assisted in his fatlier’s undoing, has his 
brother’s death upon his liaiid-s. Kent’s ex- 
claimatioii, “ all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly,” 
sums U]) the whole situation; ami tliat this 
termination rhymed wdth tlie personal uuKid 
of the poet must he inferred from a vaiiety 
of contingent circumstances, apart from the 
fact that the original story and the play 
from which Shakespeare worked, end happily. 
While, hbwever, the reflex of a yjersonal mood 
must iindouhtedly he traced in the tragic close 
of the tShiikespeafean plot, it must he ad¬ 
mitted that the higlier logic of events demands 
it iiidependtintly of the personal mood. After | 
the breaking down of the mind siifiiciently to i 
admit, not merely of the cession of kingly 
yiewerhi one incapable of renouncing the habit 
and temyier of kingship), hut of the cession of 
power in ajmpner unworthy of a king; and 
especially mter the tragedy of passion which 
follows the ingratitude of his elder daughters, 
a oomedy-euding to*the action would have been 
discordant Lear, rechuciled toCordelia, might 
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have beefi res^^ hia tihrohe, as in ; thh 
story on which Sha^^paarelm^'^ draima; 
but what reconciliation Was possible witli 
Goueril and Iiegan,what happiness could have 
. rounded off so intense and disastrous a struggle! 
with evil. Lear and Cordelia, saved finm the ; 
horrors of storm and wreck; would still have’ 
found hut a bare rock and waste of sea aixmt 
them, with death only removed a little further 
off. Once having conceived the idea that sudh 
an action as that of Lear in the division of 
his kingdom involved certain morbid elements 
which the conduct of his daughters would, 
develop into madness, Shakespeare was almost 
compelled to a tragedy - ending, though the : 
tone might have been less dark and hopeless. 
Lear’s madness is not that of a mood merely; 
it is fur)d.ameutal; the bitterness of life has 
cut to(} deeply to find remedy in anything but 
death. In the case of Goueril and Began and 
Edmund, and in a modified degree in that of 
Gloster, justice demands the guilty life; and 
even the death of Cordelia, which at first sight 
ai>p«ars wanton, lias its necessity in the events ■ 
jireceding it, for no art could withdraw this 
white victim from the monstrous coils of fate 
that lay about her. Slie is doomed, and hap¬ 
piest so. Stej) by step, as by some inner 
and dark necessity of things, the foredoomed 
close works itself out witli a consummate art 
which abundantly proves that whatever depths 
had been sounded in the personal stniggle, 

I the poet had remained mjister of liimself. * 

I Improbable as the story is'in itself, Sliake- 
' speare has succeeded in making it appeal, not 
merely Jis a powerful imaginative pi'oduct of a 
fantastic kind, hut as almdutely true in its ren¬ 
dering of a great complex of passion. The con¬ 
crete basis of tl)e drama is a wild phantasma- 
gory of figures perfonning the strangest antics 
against a background of turbulence and storm. 
Yet so true is the yvission that breathes in 
them to the high key in which it is pitched, 
so logical are the sequences, and with such * 
certfiinty is mood played off against mood, 
that after the initial surprise at the conditions ■ 
assumed by the dramatist, the mind is imme¬ 
diately subdued by a sense of the profoundest . 
reality. Shelley, indeed, describes it as ‘' tli«i 
most perfect specimen of the idnunatic kut 1 
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world, ' and even M. Saint-Marc 
V Giiui^iii in his comparison of the CEdipus 
: ‘Ooloneus, King Lear, and P5re Goriot, is 
shaken in hiis adhesion to the methods of 
tlie eternal Greeks and the eternal Romaua 
ScWegel, commenting ii])on the criticism wliich 
censures the incorjHnation of the story of 
Gloster and his sons with that of Lear, jwints 
out how skilfully the interweaving is wirried 
out so as to secure the highest unity, in one 
sense the play is a compound of two tragedies 
—indeed Mr. Moulton has chosen to rcgjml it 
as three tragedies in one; hnt the two are so 
worked that the siiiglemotive icceives adouble 
enforcement from actions w'hich, though in 
some i-espects contrasted, hill within the same 
scheme of passion. Of the various excellen¬ 
ces in the adaptation of detiiils in the j>lot- 
construction, Schlegel has noted that the pity 
felt by Gloster for the fate of Lear becomes 
the means which enables bis .son Edmund to 
eltect his comi»lete destni(.1:ion, ami affords the 
outcast Edgar an opi>ortuuity of being the 
saviour of his father; while the activity of 
Edmund in the cause of Itegan and tironeril, 
and the passion which lK>th entertain for him, 
induce them to execute justice on each other 
and on themselves. Coleridge, w ith his Avontfed 
ffneness of touch, has indicated how' (Vn-delia’s 
reluctance to yield a ]K)int to her father, the 
touch of hia own stubboi-iiuess w-hich animates 
her, lessens the glaring absunlity of I^ear’s 
conduct, which is again, in jiart, palliated by 
the similar unwillingness on Kent’s ]:>art to 
abate anything in his blunt advocacy of Coi- 
deba. He further points out that the conduct 
of Edmund to Edgar and his father is rendered 
plaasible by the seemingly ciisaal indication 
that Edmund has Ijeen abroad nine years, and 
that there has, therefore, lieen no co-<loinesti- 
cation; that the Fool is from the first removed 
from the sphere of pure bulToonery by the 
anticipation of his entry in a reference \rhich 
brings him into living connection with the 
higher passions and pathos of the play; that 
the character of Albany renders po.ssible “ a | 
perfect sympathy of monstrosity” and con- | 
sentaneily of action on the part of Began and ; 
Goneril; and that Edgar’s assumed madness— ! 
he might^have added also the professional i 
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madness of the Fool-^ ta.ki^ off port of the 
shock whidi would otlierwiSe bs caused by the 
true madness df Lear. Points such as these 
I might readily be multiplied in evidence of the 
I almost unerring judginent shown in the diii- 
! matic stnictuie and minor details of the phiy. 
I Only one luan could have safely bandied that 
j great “trio of madness” in the middle act of 
:■ the piece, and only one man could have car- 
I ried the action through it and ]iast it without 
I anticlimax t«> a. great termiuatioti.- In one 
place only did Coleridge thiXik tliat Shake- 
sjicare had urged the tragic of the play be¬ 
yond the rmtei’most mark of the dramatic— 
the blinding of Gloster; a jKnnt, how'ever, 
Ix'aring rather u(Km the pix>prieties of stage 
jn’esentation than upon the dramatist’s art in 
the alxstract. From tlie jwint of view of the 
imagination the incrideut lias to lie ju»lg<>d !.>y 
a bias restricttxi stamlaid of fitnesw—that of 
(•on.si.stcncy with the environment iii Avhich 
the action is »u|)jK)se<l t<> tjike place. The 
incident is one amongst other* elements ih the 
])iece cite«l in sujijturt of the view that the 
play is to Ire cliaracterized as the result of a 
deliberate endeavour to conduct us intxt hea¬ 
then and barlraric times, a ]>urjioscful study 
by Shakesjreare of an unruly ami turbulent 
age, in which juission was lonl of all. The 
cJiaracterizatioiJ is obviously true in .so far 
! that Shakespeare has carefully refrained in 
the play fi*om all direct reference to Chris¬ 
tianity—a degree of chronological consistency 
possibly not without meaning in vietv of his 
other anachronisms; and there is good ground 
for the stress laid by Mr. Hales on the fact 
; that the strange savage figures of the piece, 

' and its crowd ing horrors and gh^tliness, carry 
■ ns back to the “ dragons of the jn-irae.’i; Along 
; the same line of uiquiry ie the question, also 
: entered ufsin by the last-mentioned Avriter, as 
I to the extent to which the play may be re- 
i garded fu* a delil)erate study b^, Shakesjware 
^ in the characteristics of the Celtic race, and as 
taking an im|.H)rtant place among the evi¬ 
dences of his acute sense of ethnological dis¬ 
tinctions. By sentiipeiit, if nof’b/ system, 
Shakespeare was inevitably mure or less of 
an ethnologist in the perception of differences 
of national character anft temperament, wit- 
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ne'sa the Teutonic characteristics in Ham* 
leti the Jewish in the Merchant of Venice, 
and the Italian in Borneo and Juliet; and 
the author of the New Exegesis of Shake- 


in the 

fashion, and Irinn unstsrapuldus ea^rness 
of her sisters to turn thiEdr fethe^ Weal^iesB^ 
to their own advantage. Nnfc under';Condi- 


speare long sincO laid stress on the accurate 
discrimination of the Celtic characteristics in 
Macbeth. In King Lear tliis is even more 
striking; and in this regard at least Shake¬ 
speare has been almost faultlessly consistent 
with the (|emands of the old British tradition. 
Some special interest attaches to this in con¬ 
nection with the fact that Shakespeare him¬ 
self was bora on the old Welsh and English 
borderland, and that certain Celtic elements 
undoubtedly enteretl into his own character ] 
and genius. j 

Of the individual characters of the play it is 
noteworthy how completely, despite the maiiy 
clearly-drawn and impressive cliitracters, the j 
figure of Lear dominates all, almost to the ! 
point <■)£ diffusing a certain nuuliiess wherever j 
he \pay go. He ii# tt> be conceived as a large- j 
brained, irritable-nerved man, impulsive, pas- j 
sionate, cajmble of ins})ii'ing the strongest : 
attachment in the bes^ natiues, constitution- : 
ally compelled to lead, yet in a. fantastic i 
moment divesting himself of rulership, tliough ! 
impotent to [>ut away at the same time the j 
habit and necessity of ruling. The trial of the 
daughters accornpanyijig this is rightly char¬ 
acterized by <:>)leridge as “a trick,” it being 
manifest that the oM king anticipates from 
<;ordelia a prf)fe8sion of afiection which will 
throw into the shade those of her sisters. He 
-comes to her last of the three, but he has 
reserved for her the most opulent division of 
his kingiloin. She has, moreovei-, heard the 
speeches of her sisters, only the turn of a 
phrase ris required to outpace them in the j 
rivalry of professibn. At bottom he feels in- ! 
stinctively that her affection is truer and 
deeper than that of either Goneril or Began, 
but he is toe liabituated te profession not to 
look for an expression commensurate with the 
feeling of which his ii^tinct assures him. The 
ti'ick undoes itself by its ow’u foolishness, 
arousing, as it was bound to do in a nature 
like that of ^rdelia, only fjairi and revulsion 
fidm the indignity of subjection to so gi-oss a 
test, from the signs of weakness and senility 


tions such as these cap Hie full heart ^leak i^ 
love. A chilled and, when she turns to h|^ 
sisters, even a disgustful reserve overspreads 
it, with some inherited touch of the obstinacy 
and pride which are so clearly discernible in the ; 
father. The excess of rage of the disappointed 
king, w'ho finds the instinctive feeliitg after a 
greater depth of love in Cordelia momentarily 
baffled—who finds his longing for intense: ex¬ 
pression opposed in that pained, relentless, “No¬ 
thing, my lord,” and his plans all thrown down 
and ridiculous, is perfectly natural under the 
conditions assiuned. These are undoubtedlyj 
so far as Lear is concerned, those of failing 
powers of restraint bonleriug upon nuMluess,; 
if, indeed, it may not be said that tliis border- , 
land has been already crossed. On this point 
professionalism has some claim to sjieak, and 
at lejist three medical men, Di'. Brigham, Dr. 
Ray, and Dr. Bucknall, have certified the in¬ 
sanity of Lear fiom the very outset of the 
play, pointing out at the same time—as Cole¬ 
ridge had done before them—the profound 
insight with which Shakespeai'e has distin¬ 
guished the assumed madness of Edgar from 
the rejil madness of Lear, and the. wisdom of 
the poet’s views with regairl to the treatment 
of the insiine. At the same time there is little 
satisfaction in approaching the study of Lear 
from the standpoint of Colney Hatch; indeed 
it is all but imjrossiblc to the I’eader who rises 
to the due height of the play. As Lamb well 
said, the |>assious of Lear are storms turning 
up and disclosing to the bottom a mind like a 
sea with vast hidden riches, ami in reading the 
play we are “sustained by a grandeur which : 
baffles the malice of daughters and stormsj” 
discovering in the al»eriuti()n of his reason “a 
mighty irregular power of reasoning, im- 
metbodized from tlie ordinary pur}x)ses of life, 
but exertiug its powers, as die wind bloweth 
where it listeth, at will on the comiptions and 
abuses of life.” It is a madness which often 
transcends reason, and Lear the madnmu wias 
never perhaps more a king. The qualities 
Lear are reproduced to some ex^nt. in hie 
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W and Regan, but both in alli- 

: ance 'vdtib a certain absoluteness, j»ride, obsti¬ 
nacy, smd iuijKitience. Fine nature iis tliat of 
Cka^elia indisputably is, a spark more of con- 
ii^iatory tact at tlie beginning would luive 
averted the tmgic fate. If, liowever, in Cor¬ 
delia there is the touch of weakness which 
humanizes, there is in Goneril juid Regan no 
toucli of the goodness that redeems. They are 
bad enough in the old story, but Shakesjxiare 
scores even juore clee 2 >ly the lines of evil, 
adding conjugal intidelity to filial inunety. 
A. curious likeness exists between them; and 
Victor Hugo, in view of this reseiuhlain'e, luis 
said that Shakespeare takes ingratitude and 
gives this monster two heads, Goneril and 
Regan.” Gervinus, however, has |X)inted out 
that Goneril is the calmer, the more lesolute, 
the more pitiless, the stronger and the worse 
of the pair. Regan, as Dowden {mts it, is “a 
smaller, shriller, fiercer, more (Miger piece of 
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malice.*’ It is Goneril who first si%ge8t6 the 
plucking out of Gioster’s eyes; it is she who 
poisons her sister. Ke^n quails a little before 
her father’s curse; but Goneril treats it as she 
would an oixliuary outburst of petulance. 'Tim 
two share witli Edmund and Oswald a place 
amongst the most hopelessly wicked characters 
of the Shakesjreareau plays. Amongst the 
other characters the Fool undoubtedly ap]%aW 
most forcibly t(» the heart, frem the^first brief 
reference, to that significant disai>pearauce in 
the very' middle of the i)lay. In no respect is 
Shakesjjeare’s art more strikingly shown than 
in the way in which lie thus lifts the Fool 
from the old level of extern {:H>rized clowning 
and bufibonery an<l gives the jmit the highest 
tragic force. It is in tliorough keeping with 
the daring and profound reach of intellect 
which has given us in the work as a whole, 
perhaps “the greatest single achievement in 
[KMjtry of the Teutonic or Northern genius.”— 
u. M. \v. 
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ACT I. 


ScKSK I. A room of state in King Learns 
jHtlace. 

Enter (Jlostkr, ami Edmund. 

Kent. I thouglit tlie king had nu>i'« affected^ 
the Duke of Albany than Cornwall. 

Glo. It did always seem so to us: but now, 
in the division of the kingdom, it appears 
not which of the dukes he values most; for 
equalities are so weigh’d, that curiosity" in 
jieither can make choice of cither’s moiety.* 

Kent^ la not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my 
charge: I have so often blush’d to acknow¬ 
ledge him, that nj^w I am bniz’d to’t. ii 
^ I cannot conceive you. 

Glo. Sir, this young fellow’s mother could: 
whereupon she grew round-womb’d, and had, 
^indeed, sir, a son for her cradle ere she had a 
^husband for her bed. Do you smell a fault? 

< Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, the 
; issue of iisifeing so proper.* 

) AfeetS, Uked^ lieen partial to. 

i CuriotUy, cu^oas scrutiny. 

> Moiety, share. • • Proper, comely. 


Glo. But I have a son, sir, by order of law,? 
some year elder than this, who yet is no? 
dearer in my account; though this knave came< 
something saucily into the world before he t. 
was sent for, j’et was his mother fair; tfaerej 
w'fis good sport at his making, and the whore-^ , 
son must be acknowledged.]]—Do you know I 
this noble gentleman, Edmund ? 

Edm. No, my lord. , 

Glo. My Lonl of Kent; renrember him 
hereafter as my honourable friend. 

Elm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to know i 
you lietter. si 

Elm. Sir, I shall study deserving. ’ 

Glo. CHe hath been out* nine years, and) 
aw’ay he shall again.] [Semiet Tlie): 

king is coming. 

Enter Lear, Cornwall, Albany, Gonbrii., 
Rboan, Cordelia, and Attendants. ' ^ 

Lear. Attend the Lords of France and 
Burgundy, Gloster. 


^ Out, abroad. 
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I ataiV roy liege. 

\Exmnt (Hmter aiid Edmund. 
i^. Meantime we shall express our darker* 
purpose.— 

Give me the map there.—Know that we’ve 
divided 

In three our kingdom: and’t is our fast intent 
To shake all wires and business from our age; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while 
we 41 

Unburden’d crawl toward death.—Our son of 
Cfjmwall, 

And you, our no less loving son of All)any, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters' several dow’ers, that future 
strife 

May l>e prevented now. The j)rinces, France 
and Burgundy, 

Gimt rivals in our youngest daughters love. 
Long in our court have made their amoi'ous 
sojourn, 

And here are to be answer’d.—Tell me, my 
daughters,— 

Since noV we w'ill divest us both of rule, so 

Interest of territory, cares of state,--* 

Which of you sliall w(? sfiv doth love us most? 

«■ * 

That we our largest bounty may extend 
Whei’e nature doth wntb merit challenge.— 
Grmeril, 

Our eldest-born, s^teak first. 

Gon. Sir, 

I love you more than words can wield ^ the 
matter; 

Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty; 
Beyond wliat can be valu’d, ricli or rare; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, 
honour; 

As much as child d’er lov’d, or father found; 

A. love tljat makes breath pool-, and speech 
unable; 6i 

[[ Beyond all manner of so much I. love you. ] 
Cor. \Adde\ What sliall Cordelia sfieak? 
liove, atid be silent. 

Zcar. Of all these bounds, even from this 
line to this. 

With shadowy forests and with chamjiaigns® i 
richVl,'* i 

‘ Darker, more secret. * Wield, express, 

s Champaigns, plains. < Itieh'd, enriched. 
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' With plenteous rivers and wKie*sk:irted mead^ 
We nutke thee lady r to thine imd 

issue ■ ' 

Be this perpetual.—What says our second, 
daughter, 

Our dearest Regan, wifedxi Cornwall? Sp^k. 

Jteg. Sir, 70 

I’m nmde of that self ^ metal as ray sister, 

And prize me at her worth. In my true 
heai't - 

I I find .she names my verj' deed of love; 
i Only she comes U)o short,—that® 1 pnifess 
; Myself an enemy to all other joys, 

I Which the most precious square* of sense 
I professes; 

I And find I am alone felicitate* 
i In your dear highness’ love. 

I Cor. [Ande] Tlien poor (llordelial 

I And yet not so; since, I am sure, my love’s 
I More ]K>nderou8 than my tongue. so 

I Lear. To thee and thine hereditary ever 
! Remain this ample tliird of oui’ fair kingdom; 
No less in space, validity,” :um 1 jileasure, ‘‘ 

Than that couferr’d on (b>neril.—Now, our 

Although the last, not least; to whose young 
love 

The vines of France and milk*® of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess’d;** what can you say to 
<iniw 

A third more opuleiit than your sisters? S])eak, 
Cor. Nothing, my lord. 

Imxt. Notliingl ^ 90 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lmr. Nothing will come of nothing; speak 
again. 

Cor. Unhappy that I am, I canuot,heave 
My heart into my mouth; I love your majesty 
According to my lioud;*® nor more nor less. 
Lear. How, how, Cordflia! mend your 
sjieech a little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunea 
Cor. Go(k 1 my loixl. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, oo 

I Heif, same. * That, in tJIHHiceauM, 

"! Square, compass, scope. ^ 

* Felieiiate, made happy. 

• Validilg, value. . *® MUk, pasture*, 

n Interess'd, interested. • it Bond, duty. 
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Obey yott, love you, aud moet bottour you, 
Wby liave my sieters husbands, if they say 
■[Pbey lore you-all?* Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight^ 
shall carry 

Half my lore with hifti, halflruy care and duty: 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters,- 
To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Zear. So young, and so untender? 

Cm. So young, my lord, arid true. 

Lmr. Ijet it be so,—thy truth, then, be thy 
dower: lio 

For, by the sacred mdiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate, and tlie night; 

By all the ojjeration of the orbs 
From -whom we do exist, and cease to be; 
Here I distdaiui all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of l>loo<l, 

Ainl as a stninger to my heart and n»e 
Hold thee, from this, for ever.. The barbarous 
* Scythian, • * 

Or he that make-s his geueintiou messes-'' 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bo.som 120 
Be a.s well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d, 
As thou iny sometime daughter. 

Kmt. Oood my liege,— 

Lear. Peace, Kent! 

Oome not between the dragon and his wrath.— 
I lov'd her most, and thought to set my rest"* 
On her kind nursery.—Hence, ami avoid my 
sight!— 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father's beai-t frojn her!—(Ml France;— 
who stirs ? 

Call Jlurgundy.—Cornwall and Allxiny, 

With my two daughters’ dowem digest® this 
'j ^third: imo 

Let pride, whifh she calls plainness, marry® 
her. 

I do invest you jointly with my iK)wer, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty.—Ourself, by monthly 
ct)*trse. 


> AU^itSShe, altogether. ^ Pl^ht, troth. 

^ Makeii hi» generation memet, devours his offspring. 

* fitet find rest, ropose. 

* Dtgett, enjoy ({lerhaps, Inoorporate). 

* Jfarrv, find a huihand tor. 


ACT I* .'SoeiM I'*'' 

With aiioh 

By you to be sustaitt’iij-bto 
Make with you by due turnA. Only We still 
■ retam--'V 

The name, and all th’ additions^ to a king; 
The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 
Beloved sons, be yours; which to ^mftrih, ,140 
This coronet part between you. 

[Oiving the mown. 

Kent. Eoyal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 
Lrt^v’d as my father, as my master followed, 

As my great patron thought on in iny 
prayers,— 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, mak^ 
from the shaft. 

Ketit. Let it fall rather, though the fork* 
invade 

ft _ > 

The region of my heiirt: be Kent unmannerly, 

I When Ijear is mad. What wouldst thou doj. 

I old man? 

: Think’st thou that duty shall have-<iread to 
speak, 

i When power tn ffattery bows? To plainness 
honour’s bound, 150 

I Whenmajesty falls to folly. Beservetliy state; 

: And, in thy beat consideration, check 
! This hideous rashness; answer my life my 
i judgment, 

; Thy youngest daughter does not love thee 
least; 

: Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
i Keverbs'® no hollowness. 

! Lear. Kent, tin thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never lield but as a pawn 
I To wage^^ against thine enemies; nor fear to 
! lose it, 

: Thy safety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight! 

Kent. See better, Lear; and let me still 
i remain l«o 

The ti’ue blank-*^ of thine eye. 

Lear. Now, by Apollo,— 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Tliou swear’st thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O, vassal! miscreant! 

[Laying his hand on his sword. 

T Additions, title. ■ Make, go, get ayraj. 

» ^'orJr, barbed head. n> itererda, reverbentM. 

u wager, stake. *• Blank, target 
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KINfJ liilAEv 



V ACT. 1 : 


KlNtJ IJEAR 




C V 4^ sir, forbear. 

yfeU tty physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift; 

Or^ whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I ‘il tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreanti j 

On thine allegiance, hear me I — 170 ! 

That thou hast sought to make us break our 
vow,— 

Which we durst neveryet,—and with strain’d* 
pride 

Tocome between oiirsenteneeand our power,— 
Which nor our nature nor our place (stn besir,— 
Our jwtcncy made gotxi, hike th}' reward. 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee fnmi diseasesof the world; 
And, on the sixth, to tuni thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day fol¬ 
lowing, 170 j 

Thy Ijanish’d trunk l>e found in our dominions, ; 
The moment is thy death. Away! by Jupiter, I 
This sliall not be revok’d. i 

Kent. Fare thee well, king: sith* thus thou | 
wilt appear, ; 

Freedom lives hence,and baniabnieutishere.— | 
[7b Cordelial The gods to their dear shelter i 
take thee, maid, i 

That justly thiuk’st, and hast mast rightly ; 
said!— 

[7b Regan and OonerW] And your large 
speeches may your deeds approve, ' 

That good efFecta may spring from wurds of ; 

love.— ' j 

Thus Kent, O princes, bid.s you all adieu; isa ' 
He ’ll shajje his old course in a countiy new. i 

{Exit, j 

Flourish. Re-enter Gloster, with France, | 
BuRGCNUr, and Attendants. | 

Glo. Here’s France and Burgundy, niy noble | 
lord. 

Lear. My Lord of Burgumly, 

"We first address towards you, who with this 
king 

Hath rivail’d for our daughter: what, in the 
least, 


* Strain'd, excegsive. 

* Diseases, disisoinforto. 

* SUh, iriiice. 
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Will yoti ^uire in present dower with Jbetj 
Or cease your qgest of love? , 

Bur. Most royal inaj^y, 

I crave no more than hath your highness 
offer’d, , ■ 

Nor will you tender less! , 

Lear. Eight noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; 
But now her price is fall’ll. Sir, thei’e she 
stands: £00 

If alight within that little-seeming^ .•iul^stance, ^ 
Or all of it, with our displeasure piec’d,* 

And nothing more, may fitly like® your gr.'ice, 
She’s there, and she is yours. 

Bur. I know no answer. 

Lear. Will you) with those infirmities’ she 
owes,® 

Unfriendeil, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curse, and stranger’ll® with 
oiir oath, 

Take her, or leave her ? 

Bur. Pardon me, royal .sir; 

Election makes not uf) on suf^ conditions, 
Lear. Then leave her, sir; foiyby the power 
that made me, Sio 

I tell you all litu- wealth. - [7V) Fratmil For 
you, great king, 

1 w'oiild not from yoiu* Jove make such a stray*® 
To match you where I hate; thert:fore l.Kiseech 
you 

T’ avert** your liking ,i, more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whmn nature is ashamM 
AJmo.st t’ acknowledge liers. 

Franre, This is most strange, 

That .she, who even but now was your lieat 
object, 

TheargmnenP^of yourpraisejlialmof yoip-age, 
Most best, most dear’st, should in this trice 
of time 219 

(.,'ommit ii thing so nion.stroua,^to’® dismantle 
So many folds of favour. Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatiual degree, 

That monstera** it, or your fore-vouch’d affec¬ 
tion * ; 

* lAttle-seemauj, smoU in appearance. 

£ Piec'd, pieced out. * Like, please.' 

7 InJirmUies, disabilities. > OuwSMifJiS. bas. 

» Stranger'd, estranged, disowned. 

10 Stake stieh a stray, go astray so far as, 

11 vd cert, turn. n 471!*n*e«*t theme. 

IS To, as to. IS JfotMter^ makes monstrous, 



Mu$t a that Feason without m^cle 
Shouki never plant in 
Cor, ' I yet beseech your majesty,-^ 

If for I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purjxJfee not; since what I well 
mtend, 


I ’ll do't befo*«Tt|i(^—that youmake kn6^ 
It is no ytd<nxB h^ nsnrder^ tw foulneea, aso 
Hb tuichaate a^ion, br^ 


But even for want of that for, which I 'ih;i 
■: richer,— ■ 

A still-solici&tg’'^ eye, and such a tongue 



Citr. Time shall unfold vhafc plifihtod ninning hides; 

Who cover fauUs, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you proBjier! 

Prance. Come, iny fair Cordelia.—(Act i. 1. 283-389.) 


As 4 am glad I have not, though not to have it 
Hath lost me* in your liking. 

Lear. Better tlioii 

Hadst not been born tlian imt t’ have pleas’d 
me liytter. 

France. Is it but this,—a tardiness in nature 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 239 
That it intends to do?—My Lord of Burgundy, 
What Wff you to the lady ? Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with reganls that stand 

I StSl-ealicitittff, ever'bogging. 
s Xib8( #e, caased my loM. 


Aloof from the entire® point. Will you have her? 
She is herself a dowry. * 

Mur. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself propos'd. 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing: I liave sworn ; I am firm; 
Mur. I’m sorry, then, yon have so Ibstj.a 
father' MS 

That you must lose a husband. 

3 J^nfire, main, easentlaL 
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■ /iSjift,’ ' peace be mth 

■ respects^ of fortune are liis love, 

pipi be hia wife. 

> : Frmi^- Paireat Coi-delia, that art most rich, 
being poor; 

Most choice,forsaken; and most lov’d,despis’d! 

thj virtues here I seize upon: 

Be ’t lawful I take up what’s aist away. j 

Gods, gctds: 't is strange that from their cold’st j 
neglect | 

My love should kindle to indam’d respect.— 
Thy dowerleas daughter, king, thrf)wn to my 
chance, 259 

Is queen of us, of ouiib, and our fair France: 
f[[Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
j Can buy this unpriz’d “ precious maid of me.— j 
$Bid them fai-ewell, Cordelia, though unkind:® | 
;Thou losest here, a lietter w'here to find.] 

Lear. Thou hast her, France: let her be 
thine; for we i 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see j 
That face of hers again:—Therefore be gone 
■Witb.>»it our grace, our love, our benison.*— 
[Come, noble Bui-gnndy.] 

[Flfjtmit/i. Ej eant Lear, Jiiirgundy, j 
Coniwali, Alhanif, (Jloater, and \ 
Atteiidantg. | 

France. Bid farew'ell to your sisters. 270 ; 
Cor. Ye jewels of our father, witli wash’d® j 
eyes 

Cordelia leaves you: I know you w'hat you i 
are; i 

And, like a sister, am most loath to call 
Your faults as thev are nam’d. Love well our 

at 

father: 

To your profesaeil bosoms® I commit him: 
J[But yet, alas, .stood I w'ithin his grace, 

'/I -would piefer' him to a better place.] 

So, farewell to you both. j 

Reg. Prescribti not us our duty'. | 

(jo7i. Let y'our study ; 

Be to content your lord, who hath receiv’d you ' 
' At fortune’s alms. [You have obedience 
•; scanted, 2Si ; 

■ And well are worth the want that you have i 
\ wante.d. \ 


■;-’/ ;.:ning;hiiie»f' ' \ . i 

'Wiho cover faults, at last shame them derid<^] 
Weil may you prosper! 

France. Come, my^ fair Cordelia* 

[Exeunt France and CorddUt. 

Gotu Sister, it is not little I have to say of 
what most nearly appertains to us both. 1 
tliink our father will hence to-night. 

Reg. That’s mr»st certain, and with you; 
next month w'ith us. • 2 D 0 

Oon. You see how full of changes hia age 
is; the observation we have made of it hatb 
not been little: he alwavs lov’d our sister 

af 

most; and with what poor judgment he hath 
now^ cast her nil’ appears bx) grossly'.® 

Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he 
hath ever but slenderly known himself. 

Oon. The liest and soundest of his time 
hath been but raxh; then must w'e UkA to 
receive from his age, not alone the iin]»ei'fee- 
tions of loug-engiafied comlition, but there- 
-u'ithal the unruly w':iywar(bn,*S!? that iiiiinm 
and choleric years bring with them. 

Reg. Such nncon.staut starts are we like 
to have from him as this of Kent’s banishment. 

Oon, There is further compliment of leave- 
taking between Fnuice and him, J*iay you, 
let us hit" together: if our father carry autho¬ 
rity' with such dispositiiuis as he l>ears, this 
last surreiider of his will but offend*® ua .'no 

Reg. We shall further think of it. 

Oon. We must tlo something, and i’ the heat- 

[Exeunt. 

SoKNE II. A hall in the Earl of Gloater^a 
caatle. 

Enter Edmund, with a Utter, 

Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddess; t^ thy 
law 

My services are bound. Wherefoi*e should I 
Stand in*® the ]ilague of custom, and permit 
Tlie curiosity ** of nations to depriffe me. 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen moon¬ 
shines 


* lle»peetsia consld^jration#. I * Plighted^ folded, aecret. • QtuasXya palpatdy. 

s tJnpriz'd, unappreciated. s Pnkind. unnatural, j Uneomlant, capricioue. •> Hit. »§eee. 

* BenUon, blesBing. » Woah’d, tearful I Offend, injure. >* Stand m, be ezpcmed to 

« Beaoma, love. 7 Prefer, commend. ! *♦ Curioaity, acnipuloutnesa ^ 
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AOT I. BetMt 



Tmmmm 


twsef ' 

WliMi nay diiue&sioiis ttre fta well conap^t^^;'.- 
My mkai as generous, and my sliape as truej 
P'AslinneBt madam’s issue ? £Why brand theyus 

1 ) 096 , ba^e? 



Who, in 




M 


4 nll, h^ 

' ’!Gd';i».:'^&''Oii;eatang/a:#l^^ 

Got *tw^n ^eejVa*^ Wftdtdt^W F 

Legii^ate Edgar, I must hiye^^y | 



Our^father’s love is to the bastaiil Edmund 
; As to the legitiniate; [fine won!,—legitimate! 
I weil, my legitimate,] if this letter speed,® 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
<Shall top the legitimate. [I giw; I pro- 
< sper;— 21 

5 Now, gods, stand up for Imatard^! ] 

Enter Gloster. 

Olo, Kent banish’d thus! and Fi-ance in 
efioTer parted! * 

> tjog nf, lag^HK behind. * Compact, compncted. 
* succeed. * 4 parted, departed. 


Arid the king gone tf»-riight! subscrib’d® hia 
power! 

Confin’d to exhibition 1 ® All this done 
Ujxin the gad! ^—Edmund, how now! what 
news? 

Edm. So please your lordship, none. 

[Fvtting ujo the Teffar,,. 

[ Glo. Why so earnestly seek you to put up > 
that letter ? r ^ 

Edm. I know no news, my lord. ] . ^ ■ 

Glo. What paper were you reading? ^ 

« Sttbicrib’d, surrendered. 

* Omfin’d to exhOtitiim, limited to wi nUowanMi 

T The pad, tire spur of the moment. 

lOT 


















KiNG MAa 




Ho ? What needed, then, that terriide * 
dlH^jksh of it into your jiocket? the quality 
' of hotli^aj^ hath not such need to hide itself. 
Let *8 come, if it be nothing, I. shall not 
ueed epectaclea 

jEf/wi. I be8ee<di you, sir, pardon rne: it 
is a letter from my bnrther, that I have 
not all o’er-i’eait; and for so much as I have 
perus’d, I find it not tit for j’our o’er-look- 
ing. 40 

Olo. Give me the letter, sir. 

Edin. I shall offend, either to detain or 
give it. Tlie contents, as in part I understand 
them, are to blame. 

6’fo. Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edm. I hope, for my bn>ther’s justification, 
he wrote this but as an easaj' or biste ® of my 
virtue. 

Glo. [Rmds\'. 

“ This policy and i-everence of age makes the world 
hitter to the best of our times;® kocps our fortunes 
from us till our oldness* ennuot relish them. I begin 
to find au idle and fond® bondage in the oppression 
of aged tyranny; who sways, not as it hath |H»wer, 
but as it is suffer’d. Como to mo, that of this I may 
speak more. If our father would sleep till I wak’d 
hun, you should enjoy half his revenue for ever, and 
live the beloved of your brother, Edoak.” 

Hum—conspiracy!—“ Sleep till I waked him, 
you should enjoy half his revenue,”—My son 
Edgar! Had he a hand to write this? a lieart 
aJid brain to breed it in ?—When came this to 
you? who brought it? 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord,— 
there’s the cunning of it; I found it thrown 
in at the casement of rny closet.® 

Glo. You know' the character^ Uj be your 
brother’s? 

Edm. If the matter were good, inj' lord, I 
durst swear it were his; but, in respect of 
that, I would fain think it were not. 70 

Glo. It is his. 

Edm. It is his liaud, my lord; but I hope 
his heart is not in the contents. 

Glo. Has he never before sounded you in 
this business? 

1 TerribU, affrighted. 3 Utmay or latte, trial or teat. 

* Timet, life. ♦ Oldnett, old age. 

* Fond, foollah. a Clouet, chamber. 

7 Character, himdwiittng. 
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JSliia. Hevei:^ but IhavuheaH him 

oft maintain it to be fit, that, sons at perfect* 
age, and father declining, the father shttnld 
as ward to the son, and the son manage his 


revenue. 


Glo. O villain, villain!—CHis very opinion 
in the letter!-'-Abhorred villain! TJtmatuitd, 
dettisted,® brutisli villain! worse than brutish! 
—Go, sirmh, seek him ;3 I’ll apprehend him; ^ 
—abominable villain l-Tj^rWhei’e is he? 

Edm. I do not w'ell know, mv lord. If it 
shall pleas*? you to suspend your indignation 
agaiiKst my brother till you can derive from 
him better testimony of his intent, you shall 
run a certain course; where,’® if ytni violently 
proceed against him, mistaking his purpose, it 
would make a great gap in your own honour, 
and shake in pieces the heart of his obedience. 

I dare pawn dowm my life ft« him, that he 
hath w'rit this to feel “ my affection to your 
honour, and to no other pieteiice’® of danger. 
Glo. Think you so? ^ 

Edm. If your honour jjulge «it meet, I W'ftl 
])hice you where you shall heiu- us confer of 
this, and by au auricular assurance have your 
satisfaction; and that without any further de¬ 
lay than this very (n eriing. lOl 

Glo. He ciinnot lx; si.u;b a monster— 

Elm. Nor is iu*t, sure. 

Glo. To bis fatljer, tliaf s<j tenderly’ and en- 
tii-ely loves him.— Heaven and Cfirth!—Ed¬ 
mund, seek him out; wind me’® into him, I 
pray you: frame tlie business after your own 
wisdom. I would unstate myself,’* to be in a 
due resolution.’® 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently; con¬ 
vey’*' the business as I shall fiiul meansy and 
acquaint you wdtlial. in 

Glo. These late eclijises in the sun ^nd 
moon portend no good to us; tjbough the wis¬ 
dom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet 
nature finds itself scourg’d by the sequent ef¬ 
fects: love c(xils, friendship falls ofF^ brothera 
divide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, dis- 


» petered, d«t^|tabte. 
teat. It Pretencif dea 


Preteneil deaigu. 


* Per.feet, full. 

i« Where, whereas. “ Feel, teat. 

1* Wind me, Inrtnuate yourself, 
it Unttate mytetf, asorlflce my rank ^d fCrtane. 
1®/n a due resofuftott, duly aatlsfled. 

Convej/, Billy manage. * 





coi*d; ill pidiu^ ^e boBid bjiidb^d' : 

’twixt flpii attd father. name 

coiuesimde^ there’s son s^aiiisk 

father: the king fall$ frofm bias* of nature ; 
thej^’s father against child. We haVe seen 
the best of our tune: macliinatioiis, hollow¬ 
ness, tmchery, and all ruinous disorders, fol¬ 
low us disquietly to our graves.—Find out 
this villain, Edmund; it shall lose thee no- 
Odng; do it carefully,—And the noble and 
' ue-hejft-ted Kent banish’d 1 his offence, hotj- 
tjl—T is strange. {ExU. 

}Mm. This is the excellent foppery of the 
: oild, that, when we are sick in fortune,— 
i the surfeit of our own behaviour,-—we 
j^ ake giiilty of our disasters the .sun, the j 
moon, iind the sktrs: its if we were villains 
by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; 
knaves, thieves, and treachei-s,'^ by spherical 
'predominance;^ [drunkards, liars, and adul- 
' terej-s, by an enforc’d oliedience of jtlanetaiy 
(influence;3 and^all that we are evil in, by a 
jdtvine thrusting on; [an admirable evasion of i 
whoreinaster man, to lay his goatish disposi- I 
<ti<*n to tlie charge of a sbir! My fotlier com- 1 
) pounded with ruy mother under the Dragon’s j 
(tail; and niy nativity was under ursa majtrr; j 
i so that it follows, I am ivtiigh and lecherous. | 
—Tut, I should have been that I am, had the 
maidenliest star in the fimiameiit twinkled on 
>my bi»stardizing .3 “ -Edgiir! jtat he comes like 
the catastrophe of tlie old comedy: my cue is 
vUlanoHS melancholy, with a sigh like Tom o’ j 

Bedlam. j 

I 

Enter Edqak. 

'[OjSthese eclipses do portend these divisions! 
^fa, sol, ia, mi.3 | 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund! what | 
serious contenqjlatiou are you in? im | 

I E(lm. Cl am thinking, brother, of a i)redic- j 
^tioii 1 read this other day, what should follow 
'these eclipses. 

t Edi/. Do you busy yourself with that? 

Edm. I. promise you, the effects he writes of . 
(succeed* unhappily; as of unnaturalness be- 
V tween tSe cliild and the parent; death, dearth, 

- —•—^^—————--- 

< Biot, tendeui^. * Trmchen, traitor*. 

> Spherieat predomkianee, influence of the spheres. 

* Succeed, iollorr.* 


and bd^hs ; h^lem 
of friends, dissi^^ lobhos^^^ 
breaches, and T know hot whiMi. ^ | 

Edtjfy How long have you been a 
astrojiomical?*’ ; ■ ; ^ 

Edm. Come, comej3 wKen saw yoq m^^^ 
father last?' 

AWgr. The night gone by. 

Edrn, Spake you with him? 

Edff. Ay, two hours together. 

Edm. Parted you in good terms?; 
you no displeasure in him by word nor coun^ 
tenance? ^ • 

Edff. None at all. 

Edm. Bethink yourself wherein you ma^f 
have offended, him: and at my entreaty, for¬ 
bear his presence till some little time hath ; 
qualified the heat of his displeasure; [ which? 
at this instant so rageth in him, that with thh^; 
mischief of your person it would scsircely^ 
allay.3 / 

Ed(/. Some villain hath done me wrong, iso 
Edm. That’s my fear. I pray you, have li, 
continent'* forbefirance till the speed of hiS 
rage goes slower; and, as I say, retire with 
me to ray lodging, from whence I will fitly 
bring you to hear my lord s}jeak: [pray ye,i 
go; there’s my key:3—if you do stir abr(»id,v 
go arm’d. 

Edg. Arm’d, brother! 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best; I 
am no honest man if there be any good mean¬ 
ing towaid you: I have told you what I have 
seen and heal’d but faintly, nothing like thd 
image and horror of it: pray you, away. 

AtA/' I hear from.you anon? 

Eihn. I do serve you in this business. 

[Exit Edgar. 

A credulous father! and a brotlier noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing hanns. 

That he suspects none; on whose foolish]ione8ty;\ ^ 
My pKictices® ride easy!—! see the busitte».- 4 ‘ 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by vit:: ■ 
All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit. ^ 



* Diffidewsee, dlstrasts. «DuwijMrttdn.disbsitfliab 
1 Sectary attronvmical, astroldgical dtsciifle. 'r v ; 'r 
8 CoRtjneat, restrained. * JPraetKCS, 
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rootn in the Duke of Albania's: 
■ ■ paku;e. 

ami OswAiiD. 

V e'en. Did my father strike my gentleman 
for (dtiding of his fool V 
Otetp. Ay, madam. 

Qon. By day and night, he wrongs me; 
every hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets tis all at odds; I ’ll not endure it: 


:L3EAH,:^ ■ aot: 1 so^::«i: 

. Hi» koighW riotouf^ ahd hiiiii8elf .ujh- 

'■■ iMraids'niB ■ 

On every trifle.—When he returns frimi liunt- 

1 will not speak with him; say I am sick:— 

If you come slack of former services, 

You shall do well; the fault of it I’ll answer. 

[Horm withm. 

Osw. He 's coming, madam; I hear himi. 
6'o«. Put on what weary negligence yon 
please, * 



Y’ou and your fellows; I’d have it come to ! 

question: ! 

If he distaste' it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be over-rul’d. Idle old man, 

That still would manage those autliorities 
That he hath given away!--Now, by my life, j 
Old fools are babes again; and must lie us’d ! 
With checks as* flatteries, — when they’re j 
seen abus’d. .20 1 

Itemember what I have said. j 

0 $w, Very w’ell, ma<lam. 

Gon. And let his knights hare colder looks 
among you; 

What grows of it, no matter; advise your fel¬ 
lows so: 

I would breed from hence occasions, and I shall. 
That I may speak;—I’ll write straight to my 
sister, 

)To hold my very course.—[Prepare for din- 
< ner.] \JSxennt. 


1 IHetaate, dislike. 1 Cheeke eu, repi'oofs as well as, 

• no 


ScESK IV. .4 hall in the Hfi 

Enter KkxT; dieyimed. 

Kent. If but as well I other .aceents Iwrrow, 
That can my si.eech defuse,^ my good intent 
Msiy carry through itself to that full issue 
For which 1 raz’d* my likeue.s8.—Now, liaii- 
isli’d Kent, 

If thou caiist serve where Uiou dost stand 
condemn’d, 

80 may it come,® thy master, whom thou lou’sl^ 
Shall And thee full of laboui's. » 

Harm within. Enter Lear, Knights, and 
Attendatvtu. 

Jjear. Let me not stay® a jot for dinner; 
go get it^ready. [Exit an Attendant.] How 
now! w'liat art thou? 10 

Kent. A man, sir. * 

■ Defuse, disorder. disguise< - erased. 

< Come, come to pass that. V Atny, wait. 










iecii-. What dost ifcdu prefer What 
wouldst ^ou vrith 

, Ket^, 1 do profess to be no less thaxi 1 seem; 
to serve Mm truly that Avill put me in trust; 
to love him that is honest; to converse^ with 
him that is wise, and i^ys little; to fear judg¬ 
ment; to light when I cannot choose; and to 
eat no fish. 

Zear. What art thou ? 

KetU, A very honest-hearted fellow, and as 
pwr as flie king. 21 

Lear. If thou be as poor for a subject as he 
is for a king, thou art poor enough. What 
wouldstthou? 

Kent, Service. 

Ijear. Who woiildst thou serv’e? 

Kefit^ You. 

Lear. Do.st thou know me, fellow? ■ 

Kent. No, sir; but you have that in your 
countenance which 1 would fain call master. 

Lear. W'^hat's that ? # 31 

^Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What*aervice8 canst thou do? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, 
mar a curious® tfile in telling it, and deliver 
a plain message bluntly; that which ordinary 
men are fit for, I am qualified in; and the 
best of me is diligence. 

Lear. How old art tliou ? 39 

Kent. Not so young, sir, to love a woman 
for singing, nor so old to dote on her for any 
thing: I have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me; then shalt serve me: if 
I like thee no worse after dinner, I will not 
part from thee yet.—Dinner, ho, dinner!— 
Where’s my knave? my fool?—Go you, and 
call my fool hither. [FJj;it an Attendant. 

Enter Oswald. 

• 

You, you, sirrah, where’s my daughter? 

0«w. So please you,— {Exit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there? Call the 
clotpolD Jback. {E.vit a KnigM.I —Where’s 
my fool, ho?—I think the world’s asleep. 

Itx-enter Knight. 

How'jtow! where ’s that mongrel? 


not well. ' . 

Lear. Why canm thy siaye biuik tq me 
’whend cMl’d'him ?;,■ ■ ■■;/'>■;'■ 

KnigJa. Sir, he answered me jhi^lie roundest^ 
manner, he would not. - 

Lear. He would not! ' ;.ao 

Knight. My lord, I know not what i^e 
matter is; but, to my judgmmit^ your MgM 
ness is not entertain’d with tiiiat cerem<^ioUS 
affection as you were wont; thyre’s a great 
abatement of kindness appears as Well ih the; 
general dependants as in the duke huhself 
also and your daughter. 

Lear. Ha! sayest thou so? 

Knight. I beseech you, pardon me, my* lord, 
if I be mistaken; for my duty cannot be silent 
when I think your highness wrong’d, , 71 
Lear. Thou but rememberest me of mine 
own conception: I have perceived a most 
faint® neglect of late; which I have rather 
blamed as mine own jealous curiosity than as 
a very pretence^ and purjjose of uukindness: 

I will look further into’t.—But where’s my 
fool? I have not seen him this two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that; I have noted it well 
---Go you, and tell ray daughter I would speak 
with her. {Exit an Attendant ^—Go you, call' 
hither my fool, {E;cit an Attendant. 

Re-enter Oswald, 

0, you sir, you, (5bme you hither, sir: who am 
I, sir? 

Omc. My lady’s father, 

Lear. “My lady’s father”! my lord’s knave:; 
you [[ whoreson ] dog! you slave! you cur! 

Omc. I arn none of these, ray lord; I beseech 
your pardon. ; si 

Lear. Do you bandy looks ■with me, you 
rascal? . {StnHhg him. 

Omc. I’ll not be struck, my lord, 

Kent. Nor tripp’d neither, you base footbaH 
player. [ Tripping up his he^. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow; thou servest me; 
and I ’ll love thee. 


1 Ptqfeig, profess to do. * Converte, associate. 

3 Curious, eUboraA. » Clotpotl, dodpple. 


t RoundMt, blantest < Faint, sligtttL 

^ Very pretence, actual intention. 
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j. away! I ’ll t^h you 

^C^Bter^eesi^ ! If you will meaanre 

length again, tarry: but away! 
have you wisdom'! so. 

1: ; ■ ' \Viishos Osioald <mt, 

’ i^ar. Now, my friendly knave, I thank 
tite: there’s earnest of thy service. 

[Uiving Kent mmiey. 

Eider Fool. 

Fod, Let me hire him too:—here’s my 
coxcomb. [Offering Kent hie cap. 

Lear. How' now, my pretty knave! how 
dost thou i 

Fool, Sirrah, vou w'ere beat take mv cox- 
comb. 

Keid. Why, fool? iio 

Fool. Why, for tiiking one’s part that ’a out 
of favour: nay, an thou caiist not smile as the 
wind sits, thou’It catch cold shortly: there, 
take my coxcomb:* why, tiiis fellow has 
banish’d two on’s daughters, and did the third 
a blessing against his will; if thou follow him, 
thou must needs wear my coxcomb.—How 
?now, nuncle 1 [ Would 1 luui two coxcombs 
Wd tw'o daughters! 

< Lear. Why, my boy? ii9 

^ Fool. If I gave them all my living,® I’d 
keep my coxcombs myself. There’s mine; 
beg another of thy daughtera 

Lear. Take heed, sin-ah,—the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a dog must to kennel; he 
must be whipp’d out, when l^ady, the brach,® 
may stand by the lire and stink. 

Lear. A pestilent gall to me! 

Fool. ] Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 
Lear. Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle; 130 

Have more than thou showoat, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest,^ 

Ride more than thou goest,** 

Learn more than thou trowest,*’ 

Set^Jess than thou thro west; 

, [Leave thy dnnk and thy whore, 

And keep ia-anJoor, J 

And tbou sbalt b&ve more 

Than two tens to a score. 140 

I Ctace&mb, fool’s cap. > Living, property. 

8 Bmeh, female hound. * Owed, ownest. 

‘ Ooeet, walkest. > Troweat, knowest. f Set, stake. 
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'ThM is nothings fool. ■ ‘ 

Foal. Then’t is like the breath of an iiiifee’d: 
lawyer,—you gave me nothii^ for ’L—Catt ' 
you make no use of nothing, nuncle ? ' 

Lear. Why, no, boy; nothing can be made 
out of nothing. ^ ^ 

Fool. [To Kent\ Prithee, tell him, so much 
the rent of his land comes to; he will not 
believe a fooL 

Lear. A bitter f(x»l! iso 

Fool. Dost thou know the difFerftice, my 
boy, between a latter fool and a sweet fool? 
Lear. No, lad; teach me. 

Fool. Tliat lord that couusell’d theo 
'I'o give away thy land. 

Come place him hero by mo,— 

Do thou for liim .stand: 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear; 

Tlie one in motley here, 180 

ll'ie other found out there. 

Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool. All thy other titles.thou hast givjn 
away; that thou w’ast born witSi. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, mv loixl. 
Fool. No, loids and great men will 

not let nie; if I had a monopoly out, they 
would have part on’t: and ladies tw, they 
will not let me have all fool to myself; they’ll 
be snatching.—(live me an egg, nuncle, and 
I ’ll give thee two crowns. i 7 i 

Lear. What two crowns shall they Ikj? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i’ the 
middle, and eat up the meat, the two crowns 
of the egg. 13 When thou clovest thy crown ? 
i’ the middle, and gavest away both paiis, tbou 'i 
borest thine ass on thy back o’er the dirt:]> 
thou hadst little wit in thy bald crown, when 
thou gavest thy golden one away. If I speak 
like myself in this, let him be whipp’d tliat 
first finds it so. t 180 

^ Singing; Fools had ne’er less grace in a year^ '' 
For wise men oi’C grown foppish,** ) 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. ' 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full of 
songs, sirrah ? 

Fool. I have used it, mmcle, e’er silice thou 
madest thy daughters thy mothers; ifor Whep 

* Foppieh, foolish^ 
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KINO tEAE. 


;■ AGI 


gavest i^0u puttedst down 

uhiue own bre<Bcliee,|] iw 

paging: llieti for suddeli joy did weep, 

And 1 tot sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bo-peep, 

And go the fools (unong. 

Prithee, nuuole, keep a Hchoolniaater that can 
teach thy fool to lie: I would fain learn to lie. 

Lear. An you lie, sirrah, we’ll have you 
whipp’d. 

Fool. !•marvel what kin thou and thy 
daughters are: tliey ’ll have me whipp’d for 
Hpetvking true, thou’It have me whipi)’d for 
lying; and sometimes I am whipp’d for hold¬ 
ing my |)eace. I had i-ather be any kind o’ 
thing tlian a fool: and yet J would liot be 
thee, nuncle; thou hast pared thy wit o’ both 
sides, and left nothing i’ the middle:—here 
comes one o’ the firings. 

Enter Gonkku.. 

Letxr. Uow now, daughter k wh;jt makes 
thaf frontlet* (Mi? Methiiik.s yon are too 
much of late i’ the frown. 209 

£ Fool. Tliou wast a in’ettv fellow when thou 
hadst 110 need to care ff»r her frowning; now 
I thou art an O without a ligiire: I urn 1 tetter 
J thaii thou art now; I am a fool, thoii :iit noth- 
■ing. —\To Yes, forsooth, 1 will hold 

;my tongue; so your face bids me, tlu)iigh you 
;.siiy nothing. Mum, mum, 

/ Ho that keci>s nor crust nor eriim, 

S Weary of all, shall want some. ~ 

>That’s a shoaled^ peascod. [l^ointimj to J^enr. ] 
Gon. Not only, sir, this your all-licens’d 
fool, 220 : 

But ot^er of your insolent retinue'’ j 

Do hourly carp and quaiTel; breaking forth 
In rank Jind not-to-be-eiidured riots. 

Sir, , 

I had thought, by making this well knowui 
unto you, 

T’ liave found a safe redress; \mt now grow 
fearful,* 

^y what yourself too late have spttke and 
done, 

Tliat you protect this course, and put it on* 

1 FrmitM, forehead (look). ^ Shealed, sliclled. 
s Itetinue, acoente^on eocond syllable. 

* Put it on, eocoitrage^t. 

VOU X. 


By your aUov^^; if 


■r- , 


Would not acapO 




Which^ in the tender Of® a wholesome 
Might in their working do you that offence^ 
Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet jiroceeding.] 

Fool. For, you trow, nuncle, 

Ttie hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so lopg, 

That it’s had it^ head bit off by it young. 

QSo, out went the candle, and we were left; 
darkling.*] 1 

Are you our daughter ? ; 

Gon. (>>me, sir, 

1 would you would imdce use of that good' 
wisdom 240 

Whereof 1 know you ’re fmught; alid put away 
These disftositions, that of late tiausform you 
From what you rightly are. 

£Fool. May not an aas know when the cart} 
dra\v.s the horse?- Whoo[j, Jug! I Jovethee,]^ 

Lettr. Doth any here know me?—Why, this 
is not J jear: 

Doth Jjear walk thus? s[)eak thus? Where 
are his eyes I 

Either his notion® weakens, or his discemings 
Are lethargied—Ha! waking? ’tis not so.-^ 
Who is it that can tell me who I am?— 260 

Fool. Lear’s .shadow. 

£ Lear. I would . leai'u that; for, by the 
mai'ks of sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, 

I sliotdd 1)0 false-persuaded 1 liiid daughters. 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient 
father.] 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Go)i. Tins admiration,*® sir, is much o’ the 
savour 

Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To imdei-staini my purf^ose aright: 2«o 

As you Jire old and reverend, you should be 
wise. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and 
si|uirea; ’ 

Men so disorder’d, so dehosh’d,** and hold, 



M 


s Tender of, regard for. 

* Whoheome weal, healthy conimouweaitl). 

7 It, its (old poaseaglveX 

* ZtorHiay, in the dark. * iVotioK, intnd. 

10 jldmimfioH, astoniahment. n />« 6 <»A’(f, diebaticlted. 
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: infected with their man- 

v ;SkdwB like a riotous iuu: epicurism and lust 
{^Make it more like a tavern or a brotliel 
■; yThmi a grac’d* I)alace.3 The shame itself doth 
speak 

For instant remedy: be, then, desir’d 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 
A little to disquantity ® your tniin; 270 

And the remainder, that shall still depend. 

To be such men as may besort® your age, 
Which know themselves and you. 

Lear. Darkness and devils!— 

Saddle my horses; call my train together.— 
Degenerate bastard! T ’ll not trouble thee: 

Yet liave 1 left a daughter. 

Om. You strike my peo 2 >le; and your dis¬ 
order’d rabble 

Make servants of their bettei-s. 

Enter Albany. 

Lear. Woe, that too late rej>ents, — [7b 
A/bunif] O, sir, are you come ! 

Is it your will ? ,S];>eak, sir. — PrejMire my 

horses.— aso ! 

Ingratitude, thou marble-heai-ted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show’s! thee in a child ^ 
Than the sea-inouster I 

Alb. Pi’ay, sir, be patient. 

Lear. [ To (jotieril] Detested ♦ kite! thou best: 1 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 
TTiat all particulars of duty knt*w', i 

And in the most exact I'egard sujifwi't \ 

The worships of their name.—O most small ; 
fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show! 

Which, like an engine,® wrench’d my frame 1 
of nature aw j 

From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all i 
love, 

And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, 

[tStrikiiiff his head. 
And tliy dear judgment out! —Go, go, my 
people. 

Alb. My lord, I’m guiltless, as I’m ignorant 
Ofp?hat hath mov’d you. 

< Oroe’d, diguitled. < DitquantUy, diminish. 

* iiesort, become. ^ Detested, detestable. 

® E^tgine, fs.ck. 
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Lear. It may be my lord.-- 

Hear, nature; hear; dear goddess, hear ! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou di^st intend 
To make this creature fruitful! 

Into her womb convey sterility! soo 

Diy' up in her the organs of increase; 

And from her derogate" body never spring 
A babe to honour her! If she must teeui,L 
Create her child of spleen; that it may live. 
And he a thwart® disnatur’d* torment U' her! 
Ijet it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With ft^^lent*® tears fret channels in her cheeks; 
Turn all her mother’s** fiaius and benefits 
To laughter and contempt,—that she may feel 
How' shai 7 )er than a serpent’s tooth it is sio 
To have a thankless child I—Away, away! 

Alb. Now, gods tliat w'e adore, whereof 
comes this? ^ 

(ion. Never afflict vourself to know the cause 
But let liis dis]X.>sitioii have that scoj»e 
niat dotage gives it. 

C ^ 

Jif-enter Lkar. 

Lear. What, fifty of my followcra at a ekp 1 
Within a fortnight? ;; 

.ilb. What’s the matter, sir ? 

Lear. I'll tell thee ,—[To Oonerif] Life and 
death ! 1 am asham'd 

That thc»u hast power to shake my luanhrtod- 
thus; 

That these hot tears, which break from me'; 

j)eif»jrce, aso ’ 

Should make thee worth them.—Blasts aud< 
fogs ui)ou thee! \ 

Tb’ vuiteiited*” woumlings of a father’s curse ' 
Pierce every sense alx>ut thee!—Old fo^d eyes,: 
Beweep this cause again, I ’ll pluck ye out, < 
And cast you, with the waters tliat you lose, ; 
To temper clay.—Ha, is it come to this? ; 
j Let it be so:—I have another daughter, ' 
i Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable:*® ; 

I When she shall hear tliis of thee, with her nails) 
j She ’ll flay thy wolfish visage. Tfiou shalt find 

Derugate, deRraded, depraved, 
y Teem, bear children. “ 

» Thteart, perverse. • Dterntyg^'d, unnatural. 

Codettt, falling. o JfotAer’*, maternal. 

>* Contented, incurable. 

» Cwn/orfa&te, reedy to coififort. 
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Klim LEAR. 


A<Tt I notM 6 . 


?Tluit l'll resume the sliape which thdu dost; 
r think ' SSI 

^ I have cast off for ever; thou shalt, I warrant 
'> ' thee. 

? [.£x6unt Lean, Kent, and Attendants. 

? G^on. JDo you mark that, luy lord? 

^ Alb. 1 cannot be so partial, (xoneiil, 

'To the great love I bear you,— 

( Gm. Pray you, content.—What, Oswald, 

j ho!r- 

(\To the. Foo(\ You, sir, more knave than fool, 
^ after your master. 

<: Fool. Nuiicle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and 
I take the fool with thee.— 

y A fox, when one has caught hci*, 340 

) And such a daughter, 

< Should .sure to the slaughter, 

< It my cap would buy a halter: 

/ So the fool follows after. [Kvtt. 

\ O'on. This man hath had gotid counsel:—a 
hundred knights! 

(T is^politic and safe to let him tee}) 

< At point^ a hundred knights: yes, that, on 

everv dream, 

< * ^ 

(Each buzz,'^ each fancy, each comi)laint, dis- 
like, 

^ Ife may enguani * his dotage with their powers, 
/And holdonrlives in mercy.'*—Oswald, I say!— 

' Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 
i Gon. Safer than trust too far: 

; Let me still* hike away the harms I fear, 

^Not fear still to bp taken:** I know bis 
) heart. 

fWhat be hath utter’d I have writ inv sister; 
/If she sustain him and his hundred knights, 
/When I have show’d th’ unfitness, - 

, ’ Re-enter Oswald. 

^ How now, Oswald! 

I What, have you "^rit that letter to my sister? 

< Osw. Ay, madam. 

/ Goji. Take you some company, and away 
I to horsiK 

Inform her full of my particuhu’ fear; SCO 
And thereto add such reasons of your own 
As may compact it more. Oet you gone; 

1 At poMS, at call, ready. ^ Buzz, whisper. 

* Engiiard, guafd. 

* in tMrep, at his giercy. * Still, ever. 

. 4 Taken, orertahen (by the barms). 


I And husfi^ youi? iNtfui*h* OsuKtid.J No, t 

[/ ..no, my^buff, ■' -sea] 

Tliis milky gentleness and oburse of yours, ^ 

Though 1 condemn not, yet, under pardon, j 
You are much more at task^ for want of> 
wisdom , 

Thau pniis’d for haraiful mildness. I 



Foot So tlic fool follows aft«r.~-(Act i. 4.341) 


Alb. How fai’ your eyes may pierce I can-> 
j not tell: ) 

j Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. > 
j Go/l Nay, then— s7ol’ 

! Alb. Well, well; the event.® J [JSreunt.} 

Scene V. Gonrt before the same. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Lear., (to you before to Crloster with these 
letters. Acquaint my daughter no farther 
with any thing you know tliaii comes from 
her demand out of the letter. If your dili¬ 
gence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 

- -----—-- 

f At fewi;. to be taken to task, at fanlt. 

8 The toeta, tlie result (will show). ^ 
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wilt not sleej^ my lord, till 1 have 
deliydred your letter. [Exit. 

Eotd. If & man’s brains were iirs heels, 
were *t not in djinger of kibes 

Lear. Ay, boy. lo 

Fool. Then, I prithee, be merry; thy wit 
shall ne’er go slipsbml. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fool. Shalt see thy other (laughter will use 
thee kindly; for though she’s as like this as a 
crab^’s like an apple, yet I win what I can tell. 

Lear. What canat tell, boy ? 

Fool. She will btste as like this as a crab 
does to a crab. Thou canst tell why one’s 
nose stands i’ the middle on’s face { so 

Lettr. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one’s eyes of either 
side’s nose; that what a man cannot smell 
out, he may spy int(». 

Lear. I did her wrong— 

Fool, (’anst tell how’auoyster makes his shell? 

Lear. No, 

Fool. Nor 1 neitlier; but 1. can tell why a 
snail has a liouse. ;;i) 

Lear. Why ? 

Fool. Wliy, to })ut his head in; not to give 
it away to his daughters, and leave hi.s horns 
without a Ciise. 


LNAji. ACT II ScWMi i. 

L^r. i will forget my 

my horses readyl^^ 

Fool. Tlliy asses are ^ue ahput The 
rwison why the seven stars* are itp mpe^Htan 
seven is a pretty restsop. 

I^ar. Because they are not eight If: <0 

Fool. Ye% indeed: thou wouldst make a. 
good fool 

Lear. To take’t again perforce!*—^Monster 
ingratitude! 

Fool. If thou weri my fool, ihincle, I ’d 
have thee beaten for being old before thy 
time. 

Lear. How's that ? 

Fool. Thou shouldst not have been old till 
thou hadst been wise. 

Lear. (.), let me not lie mad, not mad, sweet 
heaven! 50 

Keep me iii tenj|>er; I would not lie mad? 

Huif.r (Ifiilhouan. 

How iu)wl iire tbe hor.'^es,ready 
(tent. Iteady, my liu'd. ' 

Lear. ('nine, boy. 

Fo<}(. She that 's a maid now, and laughs 
at my departure. 

Shall not he a maid long, unless things be cut 
shorter. [Exeuat. 


ACT II. 


ScBNE 1. A court the. eaetle of the Earl 

of (iloster. 

Enter Edmund and (fun ax, meetiraj. 

Edm. Save thee, (!uran. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your 
father, and given him iiotict* that the Duke of 
Cornwall and Regan his duchess will be here 
with him this night. 

Edfn. How comes that? 

Cur. Nay, 1 know not.—You have heard of 
the news abroad,—I mean the whisper’d ones, 
for they are yet but ear-kissing® arguments? 
Edm. Not I: pray you, what are they? lo 

1 chilblaina. ‘-s Crab, crab-apple. 

!> Sewn $tar»t, (be Pleiarlee. < Moe, more. 

^ Perforce, bjr^orce. « Ear-kimng, wliispered in tiie ear. 
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j Cur. Havt! \ou heard of no likely wars 
I toward” ’twixt the Dukes of Cornwall and 
I Alluiny? 

Elm. Not a won!. 

Cur. You may do, then, in time. Fare you 
well, sir. [Exit. 

Edm. The Duke be heie to-hight? The 
better! best! 

This weaves itself perforce into my business. 
My father hath set guard to takp my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queasy* questioD^ 
Which I must act:—briefness and fortune, 
work!— !» 

Brother, a wonI;~dt«cend:—brother, I say! 

t Toward, coifline. iiyirepamtloH. 

I* Qtiearu, delicate. 






ACT Hi Soenp t,:; 


KINa LEAR. 


:ACTH; aowMi'i.'. 


;:: i\' ■■■. 7;;;i ; jSttto'RDOAR.-^ i A ^ 

My father watobeB:^O jir, % tM8 place; 22 
Intelli^iice is given where you are hid; 
You’venow the good ad vantage of the night;— 
Have jihu not apokeu ’gainst the Duke of 
CfOThwall? 

He’s coming hither; now, i’ the night, i’ th’ 
haste, 

And Began with him; have you nothing said 
Upon his party 1 ’gainst the Duke of Allainy ? 
Advise yourself. 

JSdg., I’m sui’e on’t, not a woni. 

JUdm. I iiear rny father corning:—pardon 
me; au 

In cunning 1 must draw niysword u})On you:— 
Draw: seem to defend yourself; now quit 
you well. 

Yield :-~coine liefore niy father. - Light, ho, 
here I 

Fly, brother.— Toivhes, torchesl - So, farewell. 

, • [Ki'if Eiigar. 

Home bloml drawn on me would beget opinion 

[ his arm. 

Of luy mi»re fierce endeavour; 1 ’ve seen 
drunkards 

Do more than this in sport. - Father, father!— 
Stop, stop!—No help? 

Enter ( Jloster, ami •SrrniiUs irith torches. 

Olo. Now, Edmund, whore s the villain? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp 
sword out, 40 

Mumbling of wicked ehai'ius, eijnjuring the 
moon 

To stand auspicious mistres.s, - - 

(sloT But where is he? 

Edm^ Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund? 

Edm. Fled thlb way, sir, when by no means 
he conld— 

Glo. Pursue him, ho!—Go after. [Exmmt 
mtm iS'trvaiUs .]—By no means what? 

» Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your 
loniship; 

?£ But that^I told him the revenging gotls 

' ’Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend; 

«Si>oke with*liow manifold and strong a bond 

I Party, part, side. 


II16 chiM 

Seidhg how loatfaty* oppo^te I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell 
With his prepared sword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mme arm 
But when he saw my best alanim’d * spirited 
Bold in the quarrel’s right, roUs^d to th’ en- 
counter; 

Or whether gasted^ by the noise I made. 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far: 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaugfat; 
And found—dispatch. —The noble duke mjr 
master, 60 

My worthy arch® and patron, comes to-night: 
By his authority I will proclaim it, 

’riuMt he w'hich finds him shall deserve bur 
thanks. 

Bringing the murderous cowai’d to the stake; : 
He that conceals him, death. 

\^Edm. When I dissuaded him from his: 
intent, S 

And found him pight'^ to do it, with curst®) 
speech ? 

I threaten’d to discover him: he rejdied, S 
“Thou uu|KJ8ses.sing® liaafcird! dost thou think,; 
If I would stand against thee, would tlie re-? 

])osiil 70^ 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth, in thee / 

Make thy words fiiith’d ?'® No: what 1 should/ 

deny,. ^ 

As this I would; ay, though thou didst pro-/ 
duee ? 

My very chjinicter,*^—I VI turn it all < 

To thy suggestion,’® plot, and damned prac-? 

tict: ? 

And thou must make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant’® and {wtential spurs 
To make thee seek it.” 

Glo. Strong and fasten’d’* villaint 


I Loathly, loathingly. 

» Motion, attack (a fencing term). 

* Best alanim'd, thoroughly roused. 

* Oasted, frightened. • ArcA, chief. 

^ Pight, fixed, settled. < Curst, sharp, harsh. 

* Vnpossesring, incapable of inheriting. 

Paitk'd, believed. u Character, hai’.dwrtttnj^ 

u Sugj/esfwtt, evil prompting. 

IS Pregnant, ready. Faitet^d, conflsiD|d. 1 
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ACT IIv S«JM h KING 

(Would W <ieny his letter?—I never got* 
V hiTn .--^ [Twket icUhin. 

Hark, tlie dwke’s trumpets! I know not why 
he conies.— si 

All ports* I ’ll. bar; the nlbiin shall not 
scape; 

The duke must grant me that: besides, his 
picture 

I will send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him; and of my land, 
Ijoyal and natuml boy, 1 ’ll work the means 
To make thee capable.’' 

Enter Cornwall, Regan, and Attendants. 

Corn. How now, my noble friend! since I 
came hither,— 

Wliich I can call but now,—I ’ve heard strange 
news. 

Reg. If it be ti’ue, all vengeance comes tw) 
short SK) 

Which can pursue th’ offender. How dost, 
mv lord ? 

^ [ Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack’d,— 

J it’s crack’d! 

] Reg."^ What, did my fatlier’s godson seek 
your life ? 

He whom my father nam’d? your hdgai ? 

Glo. O lady, huly, sliaiue would have it 
hid! 

Reg. W;is he ni»t companion with the riot¬ 
ous knights 

That tend upon my father? 

( Q Gh. I know not, mailam :—’t is too bad, 
i too bad.]] 

Edm. Yes, madam, he was of that conHort.^ 
Reg. No marvel, then, though he were ill 
. affected: Kio 

JC’Tis they have put him on*' the old man’.s 
; deatli, 

i Tohaveth’expenseand waste of his revenues.*’ ] 
I have this present evening from rny sister 
Been well inform’d of them; ami with such 
cautions, 

That if they come to 8<5journ at my house, 

I ’ll not be there. 

Corn, Nor I, assure thee, Reg-an.— 

1 Clot, beaoi s Ports, gates. 

3 Capable, a possible heir. * Comort, set, company. 

Put him on, incited him to. 

^ Revenuta, accented on second syllabic. 
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LEAR. ACT II. Scene 2. 

Edmund, t hear'that you have shown ypmr 
father ' 

A childdike office. 

Edm. ’T was my duty, sm 

Glo. He did bewray^ his practice:* aad 
receiv’d io» 

Tliis hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 
Corn., Is he pursu’d ? 

Glo. ' Ay, my good lord. 

Corti. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of® doing harm: [make your ownl 
purpose, ( 

How in iny strength*® you please,]]—For you,> 
Edmund, 

Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall l)e ours: . 
Natures (»f such deep trust** we shall much 
need; 

You we ffi-st seize on. 

Edm. I sliall serve ytm, sir, 

Truly, however else. 

Glo. For him I tJnink your gijice. 

Corn. You know not velty we came to xdsit 

yon,. ;20 

Reg. Thus out of .season, threading dark¬ 
ey’d night: 

[] Occ.asion.s, noble (Jloster, of some j»oise,** 
Wherein we rau.st have use of your advice:3— ( 
Our father he bath writ, so hath our sister, 

Of differences, which 1 Dest thought it fit 
To aiisw’er from onr home; the several mes¬ 
sengers 

From hence attend dispatch. Our goo<l old 
friend, 

Lay comforts to your bosom; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our businesses, 129 
Which craves the instant use. ' 

Glo. I serve you, madam: 

Your graces are right welcome. [ExmiU. 

#■ 

Scene II. Before Gloetede castle. 

Enter Kent and Oswald, eeverally. 

[ Om. Good daw'lling to thee, friend: art of*' 
this house? < 

Kent. Ay. ? 

t Betvray, betray. * Pmstiee, plot 

» 0/, for, u to. * 

>0 In my atrength, with my^aathority. 

II Tnwt, trustworthiness. >* J’flfsa. w^ht. 




ACT li. Soebe 8r 


KINCf ULilL 




Om. set ciur^h^ 

^«n<. r the mire. 

(kew. Prithee, if thoa lovest me, tell me. 
irs7i/. I lore thee not. 

0«w. Why, then, I Qare not for thee. 

Kent. If 1 liad thee in Lipsbury pinfold,^ I 
Tvonld make thee care fpr me. lo 


thou 

thee not ' ’ , > 

Kera. Pellow, I khdv.thee#-;':' \ 

Ome. What dost thou know' fee fori: j 

Keni. A knare;. a rascal j .an eater bf hrdcea .J 
meats; a base, proud, ahallcrir, b^igarly, iaireer| 
suited,® hundred-pound, filthy, Foisted-stoek- ! 



Kmt. l>riiw, you thmsuI ; yuu mmc with letters against the king.—(Act li. S. 38,39.) 


■ ing,® knave; a lily-livered, action-taking,* 
/ wliorCSon, glass-gazing,*’ superscrviceable,® fiiii- 
'cal rogue; one-trunk-inheriting^ slave; one 
Hbat wouldst be a bawd, in way of good ser- 
l;vice, and art nathing but the composition of 
(a. knave, beggar, coward, pander, and the son 
^'and lieir of a mongrel bitch: one whom I will 
^beat into (d^uimrous whining, if thou deuiest 
»ahe least syllable of thy addition.** 


1 PitrfoldtpotUiA. 

2 Tfuve-tuUtd, with only three suits of clothes. 

* WorttedMoMHg, wearing cheap stockings, shabby. 

* AertiMf&iHnfr,..}>riiiging lawsuits. 

* Olast-fotiag, vain. * Swperservieeahle, offlcinns. 
’ 07i«.‘frutU'tfiherUw(j(, beggarly. 8 Addition, title. 


Om. Why, what a monstrous fellow arti 
thttu, thus to rail on one that is neither known / 
of thee nor knows thee! 

KeM. What a brazen-fac’d variet art 
to deny thou knowest me! Is it two 
since I tripp’d up thy heels, and beat thee, be-^ 
fore the khig'l Draw, you rogue: for, thoii^^ 
it be night, yet the moon shines; I’ll makh a| 
sop o’ the moonshine of you: draw, you whcH«-| 
son cullionly® Iwrber-monger,*® draw. i 

[Drawbig hva ] > 
Om. Away! I have nothing to do with thee. 
Kent. Draw, you rascal: you come wi^;' 


• 29 ( 
thou,? 
days 




* CnUwnljf, base, vile. lo J^arten-mofi^er, 


M9 



^KING-. 

king; and tiike Vaiiity the ' 
part against the royalty of her fa- : 
4xwir, yon rogue, or I’ll so carbonado^ 
your Shanlra;—draw, you lascal; come your 

■■■;'V-aya..;' . ■ . 

Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, stand; j 
you neat® slave, strike. [Beating him. i 

Cteie. Help, lio! inunler! murder! ‘ 

4 

Enter Enarujin. 

Edm. How now! What’s the matter/ 

^ £iEe«#. With you, goodmaii boy, if you ! 
splease: come, I’ll flesh ye; come on, young I 
^master. ] 

Enter CIlostek. 

' [tf/'O. WeJipons! arms! What s the imitter ; 
'here?3 r.i ■ 

Enter Cornwall, Reoan, and Servants. 

Horn. £^p jwace, u|H»n your lives; 

He dies that strikes again. What is the 
matter? \ 

Iteg. The messengers from oar sister and | 
the king. 

Com. Wliat is your difference ?•'* .speak. ' 

Otnc. I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you ha\'e so bestin-’d ! 
your valour. You cowardly rascal, nature 
disclaims in^ thee: a tailor made tliee. go ; 

Com. Thou art a strange fellow: a tiulor ; 
make a mmi ? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cuttc-r or a 
painter could not have made him .so ill, tltough 
^ey had been but two hours o’ the trade. 

Com. S|)eak yet, how grew your quarrel? 
Osw. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I 
have spar’d at suit of his gray beard, — 

KetU. £Tlrou whoreson zed!] thou uirrieccs- 
sary letter!—My lord, if you will gi\e me 
leave, I will trejid this unbolted** villain into 
mortar, arrd daub the wall of a jakes*’ with 
him.—“ Sftare my gray beard,” you w^agtail ? 
Corn. Peace, sirralr! 

£ You beastly knave,] know' you no revererree ? 

t Carbonado, notch, cut. 

3 If eat, mere (perhaps, spruce, finical), 
s Diferenee, quarrel. « DUclaime in, disowns. 

* Unbefted, coarse. « Jakes, privy. 


LEAR. ACT ii. mtto 3 . 

item#; mrger hatli r ji^i^ 

CV#L Why art^t^^ angry? , 

£ Kent. That such a slave as ^is Aordd f 
wear a sword, 

Wlio Wears no honesty., Such smiHitg rogues 
as these, 

Like r-ats, oft bite the holy cords a-twain so 
Which are ttni intrurse'' t’ rtnloose; smooth* 
every {Kissiotr 

That in the natures of their lords rebel; , 
Behrg oil to Are, snow to their colder inodis; 
Renege," alffrnt, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters, 
Knowing naught, like dogs,^ but following.-^— 
A league ujxui your epileptic visitge! 

Smile you my speeches, as I w'ere a fool? 
(loose, if 1 had you Sarum plain, / 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Oiuuelot. 90; 
Corn. What, art thou matl, old fellow? 

(r/o. How fell y<ni out? sj*y that.] 

Kent. No contraries hold mon* juitipathy 
Than 1 and sudi a knave. 

Corn. Why du.st thou call hifn knave? W hut 
i.s his fault? 

Kent. His comiteuunce likes'" me not. 

Corn. No more, ]K*vchauce, does mine, nor 
Ills, nor hers. 

Kent. Sir, 't i.s my rx:cujj:ition to lie plain: 

I have st!en betUq* face.s in jiiy time 

Than stands on any sht'ulder that I see 100 

Refore me at this insuint 

Coru. This is some fellow', 

Who, having Iteen piais’d for bluntuess, doth 
■affect 

A sjiucy i‘oughticss, £and constrains the garb**) 
Quite from bis nature: he ciuinot flatter, he,—/ 
An honest mind and plain,—he must'.speak: 

truth! I 

An they will bike it, so; if not, he’s plaiii] > 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this 
plainneas 

Harbour more craft and more corrupter'ends 
Than twx*iity silly-ducking*® observants*® 

That stretch their duties nicely.** 110 

£ Kent. Sir, in good faith, in sincere verity, 

t* • 

^ /ntnnw, intricftte. * Smooth, flutter. 

9 Renege, deuy. r* h'&ees, j^ooeeA 

Constraine the garb, distort)) his s{;pe«rancA 
»» SUty-dwskvng, obsequious. 

IS ObtermntB, servile persons. iVtceip, scrupulously. 


c 
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ACT 11; 




‘'ACt 


f tTjidiar 

i W^ow%fli^ee»like of radiaiit 

^ On flickmiililf !Pli(»bW 

What mean’st. by this? 


j Sent^ ^ g(f bnt of my dialect, which you 
/discommend so much. I know, sir, I am no 
/ flatterelr: he that beguil’d you in a plain ac- 
/cent was a plain knave; which, for my part, 
/ .I will not 1)6, though I should win your dis- 
? Measure to:entr€»at me to’t. , i30 

OSSS*/*,] What was the oflTeuoe yon gave him ? 
One. I never gave him any: 

It pleas’d the king his master very late 
To strike at me, upon his niisconstructiou; 
When he, c(>nipa<;t,® and flattejing his dis- 
pleasure, 

Tripp’d me behind; beingdown, insulted, tail’d, 
And put u|.K>n him sucli a deal of man, 

That worthied’’ him, got praises of the king 
for him attempting'' who \va.s self-subdu’d; 
And, in the heslimeiit-'’ of this dreatl exploit, 
Di'cw on me here again. 

' {^Kcnt. Nona of these rogues and cowards 
' Blit Ajax is their fool.® ] 

(*oru. Fetch forth the .stocks!— 


/isis^- 
■:VV'stockiil' 

Ole. Let me bese^ y^f gi^ not to do so: 
Btjis faultis muchi and thegood kmg hfe 
Will check* him for’tt ^our pUJposy^. ^^ 
correction 

Is such as basest and contemned’st wretches | 
For pilferings and most common tresfias^ : / 
Are punish’d with:|] the king must take it ill, ^ 
That he, so slightly valued in his messei^m*, . 
Should liave him thus ntstrain’d. ; ' : : 

Corn. I’ll answer that. 

Jteff. My sister nuay receive it much more 
worse, 

To liave her gentleman abus’d, assaulted, ^ 

For f(»llowmg her affairs.—[ Put in his legs.) 

* [Ke>U ia put in the atodkaj 
Come, my lord, away.] . / 

[Exeunt all except Oloater and Kent, 
<U(). I’m sorry for thee, friend; ’tis thO 
duke’s pleasure. 

Whose disposition, all the world \rell knows, 
Will not be rubb’d or stopp’d: I’ll entreat 
for thee. iei 


You stublau'ii ancient knave, you revci'end 
braggart, i.s3 

We ’ll teat^ih you— 

Kent. iSir, 1 am t<«.) oKI to le:u*ii: 

Call not your sbmks for me; I .serve tlie king; 
On whose euiployment I was sent to yon: 
You sluill do small respect, show too bold 
malice 

..4guust the grace and person of my master, 
Stocking* his )ne.sseiiger. 

Com. Fetcli forth the stocks! - As I have 
lj|e and honour, i40 

There shall he sit till noon. 

Reg. Till noon! till night, my lord; and all 
night too. , 

Kent. Why, madam, if I were your fiitlier’s 
dug, 

You should not use me so. 

Reg. Sir, being liis knave, I will. 

) Anpeet, accented on second syllable. 

' . *Cmnpaet, joining witli liiiu. 

• IFortAwd, exalted. 

attempting, attacking him. 

*> Fleahinent, glory, exultation. 

* 2%e*ryooI, a fool to Uaem. 

^ spatting in the stocks. 


Kent. Pray, do not, sir: I’ve wateh’d, and 
travell’d hard; 

Some time I shall sleep out, the rest I ’ll 
whiiStle. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at 
heels: 

Give you gotal m(»rrow! 

Olo. Tlie duke’s to blame in this; ’t will be 
ill taken. [Exit. : 

Kent. Good king, that must approve '* the_ 
common saw,“— 

Thou out of heaven’s benediction com’st 
To the warm sun! iw 

Apjiroach, thon beacon to this under globe, 

That by thy comfortable'* beams I may 
Peruse this letter! — Nothing almost sees 
mii-acles 

But misery:—I know’t is from Cordelia, 

Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscuretl'® courae; and slmll find time ; 
From this enormous'* state, seeking to give ; if 

s Mring away, hriug along. ^ Chetk, cliide, reprove. 

^oApitrove, prove true. Sate, saying^ 

IS Cum/ortable, comforting. 

>» Ohsemtd. disguised. ** HHomunta, abucuihai 
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■ . KIN^ 

X^Bses their i%medies.— All weary and o’er* 
watch’d,^ 

vanto heavy eyes, not to behold 
This ahainef al lodging. 179 

Fortune, good night: smile once more; turn 
thy wheel! \Sleeps. 


:LEAE*;-/;:' :■ ■■■AOi'.II.: Scene, si.' 

ScBKK III. The opffiih country. 

Enter "SsiOAR. 

Edg. I heard myself |^roelaim’d; ■ 

Ami by the happy hollow of a tree 



Aenr. Ha! 

Muk>t thou thiH »hame tliy paRtiino?—(Act ii. 4. s, K.) 


Escap’d the hunt No jwrt^ is free; no 
jjlace, 

Tliat guard, and most unusual vigilance, 

Does not attend my fcikiiig.® While I may 
scape, 

I will prestu've myself: and am bethought 
To take the Ijaaest and most jK^orest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man. 
Brought near to i)eaBt: my face I’ll gi'ime 
with filth; 

> O'erteatdi'd, woni out with watching. 

* Port, harbour, refuge. 

^ Attend my taking, watch to take me. 
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Blanket tny h*ins; elf* all my liair in knots; 
And witli presented nakedness out-face n 
The winds and persecutions qf the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike intheirnnmb’d and mortified*Iwre arms 
Pina,woo<len pricks, nails,sprigs of rosemary; 
And with this horrible object, from low fiirms, 
Poor pelting® villages, sheep-cots, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with 
prayers, % 

* £^, tanglo, Mortified, hdrdened (oa if dead). 

* Pelting, paltry.^tty. 







ACT II. Beene fl. KING 

JEnforce their charity.?—“P<^r Turlygod! poor 
Tom!” ; 20 

That ’b somethihg yet:—Edgar I nothing am. 

\_Exit 

SCKKE IV". Before Gloite^s ca»tle; Kent 
in the etocks. 

Enter JjBARf Fooly aiid Genilemati. 

I^ear. Tis strange that they should so dej^art 
fromliome, 

And not send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I learu’d, 

The night before there wjis no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble masterl 

Lear. Ha! 

Mak’st thou this shame thy ]}astime 1 
Kent. N«*, my loid. 

< ^Fool. Ha, ha! he wears cruel* gaiters. 
^Horses are tied by the head, dogs and beai-a 
^ by the neck, luonkeys by the loins, and men 
<by the legs: *ivhen a tiifui’s over-lusty at legs, 
^then be wears wotsleu iiether-stoicks.] li 
Jjmr. What’s he that hath so much thy 
place mistook 
To set thee here t 

Kent. It is both he and she,. 

Your son and daughter. 

Jjcar. No. 

Kmt. Yes. 

Lear. No, I say. 

Kmt. I say, yeji. 

Lear. No, no, they would not. 

Kent. Yes, they have. 20 ; 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear, no. 

KefU. By J uno, I swear, ay. 

Lear. They dnrst not do’t; ; 

They could not, would not do ’t; ’tis worse i 
than mui'dar, 

To do upon respect® such violent outrage: ■ 

Resolve® me, witli all nuKlest^ haste, which way 
Thou mightst desen^e, or they impose, this j 
usage, i 

Coming from us. I 

Kent. ^ My lord, when at their home ; 
I did commend your highness’ letters to them, ■; 
- tK- _^— -i 

1 Cruel, a play upon erew^. | 

2 ITpon rtepeet, dell^raiely. [ 

* jR««ci{v 0 , Inform. «Ifodesf, becoming, reasonable. i 


TiEABa AC)T II, Boene:4. 

Ere I was rineh from ^ ihow’d 

Idy duty kneelixig;, caane there a reeking post. 
Stew’d in bis; liaatei half breathless, panting . 

fcarth'' '81, 

From Goneiil his mistress salutations; 
Deliver’d letters, spite of intermission,^ 

Which presently they read: on whose contents, 
They summon’d up their meiny,® straight took 
horse; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leisnreof theiranswer; gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other messenger, 

Whose welcome, I perceiv’d, had {loison’d 
mine,— 

Being the very fellow which of late 40 

Display’d so saucily against your bigness,— 
Having more man than vdt aljout me, drew: 
He rais’d the* house with loud and coward 
cries. 

Your son and daughter found this trespass 
worth 

The shame which here it suffers. 

Fool. Winter’.s not gone yet, if the wild- 
geese fly that way. 

Fathers ihat wear rags 
Dm make their children blind; 

Blit fathers that boar bags SO 

Shall .see their children kind. 

[[ Fortune, that arrant whore, ^ 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor.— ? 

But, for all this, thou slialt have as many) 
dolours for thy daughters as thou canat tell; 
in a year.] f 

Lear. O, how this mother® swells up toward 
my heart! 

Hygteriea pftmo, —down, thou climbing sor¬ 
row. 

Thy element’s below! — Where is this, 
daughter? 

Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not; 

Stay here. [E^nit. 

Gent. Mfule a'ou no raoi'e offence but what 
you speak of ? fii:- 

Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so sntall a 
train? 

s Spite (/ intermiseion, not waitiug for me to be on? 
awereil. « Jfeinp, train, retinue. ^ wall 

« JIfether, hysteric passion (%steru» 
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KING LEAR* 


'AOT'lfy SoBtwA" 


f; hadst been set i’the stocks 

;!(# tiiat question, thou hadst well deserv’d 

"Why, fool i 

Fool. We ’ll set thee to school to an ant, to 
tea(di thee thertt's no hibouring i’ the winter. 
All that follow their noses are led by their 

I 'eyes but blind »uen; and there’s not a nose 
among twenty but can smell him that’s stink¬ 
ing, Let go thy hold when a gre/it wheel 
runs down a hill, lest it l».reak thy neck with 
following it; but the great one that goes up 
the hill, let him draw thee after. When a 
wise man gives thee l*etter counsel, give me 
mine again: I would have none but knaves 
follow it, since a fool gives it. 3 

That sir which serves and .seeks for gain. 

And follows but for form. 80 

Will pack when it l)egins to rain, 

And leave thee in the .storm. 

But T will tarry; the fool will stay. 

And let the wise man ily: 

The knave turns fool tliat ruu.s away; 

'I’heiool no knave, per<iy.' 

Fmt. Where learned you tlii.s, fool ! 

Fool. Not i’ the sttxjks, fool. 

/fe-ewftr Leak ?ptf/M lLOsTKU. 

Acar. Deny to speak witli me ? They re 
sick? they’re weary f 

They Imve travell’d all the night ? Mere 
fetches;® oo 

The images® of revolt and flying-oH'. 

Fetch me a better an.swer. 

(ilo. My dear lord, 

You know tlie fiery quality* of the duke; 
i[How unremovable,'’ and fix’d be is 
^In his own course.] 

Jjear. Vengeance! plague! death! confu¬ 
sion!— 

Fiery? what quality ? Wliy, (rlu.ster, (jUtwlor, 
I’d 8i)eak to the Duke of Cornwall and his 
wife. 

Glo. Well, my gttotl lord, I have infonn’d 
„ them BO. 

Lear. Inform’d then)! Dost thou uufler- 
stand me, man ? loe 

Oh. Ay, my gotd lord. 


* Perdy, par Dieu (hy 

ITnremovabk, inirnovahlc. 
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- FetrlirH, pretexts, 
k Quality, temper. 


! Jmr. llie king wbuld speak witb^^^C^ 
the dear father 

i Would with his daughter a[>eak, comnwiids 
dier service:: ‘ ' 

: Are they inform’d of Jihis?—My br^h and 
blood!— 

• Fiery ? the fiery duke?—Tell the hbi dnke 
; that— 

. No, b)it not yet;—may Ite be is not well: : 
i Infirmity doth still ueghict all office 
i Wliereb) our health is bound; we ’ife not ourfi 
selves 

When nabire, being oppress’d, contiuands the 
mind 

To suffer with the body; I’ll forliear; ll« 
[And am fall’ll out with my more headier® will, ‘ 
To tfike the iridis{K)s'd ainl sickly fit J 

For the sound man.].Death on my state 1^ 

wherefore [Looking on Kent. 

Should he sit here? This act persuades me 
That this reniotion* of the duke and her 
Is piwtice’’ only. <iive m^ my .seiwant forth. 
Go tell the duke and’s wife*I’d speak with 
them, 

- Now, presently : liid llieui come forth and 
heal’ me, 

<,))■ at their chanibei-door 1 ’ll Ijcat the drum 
Till it cry sleep t«t death. JJO 

I would have all well betwixt you. 

[Knit. 

hwr. O me, my lieart, iny nsing heart!— 
blit, down! 

Fml. Ciy to it, nnncle, as the cockney did 
to the eels when she put ’em i’ tlie paste alive; 
.she knapp’d® ’em o’ the coxcombs with a stick, 
and cried, “ I)own, wantons, dow'n!” ’Twas 
her brother that, in pure kindness to hisdiorse, ? 
buttered his hay.] ? 

Ante/' ConxwALL, Keg Ait, Gloster, «nrf 
Senante. c 

Lefir. Gixsl morrow to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your grace! 

[Kent is eel at lilnsrtg. ^ 
lUg. 1 am glad to see your highness. iso 
A<v/r. liegan, 1 think you are; I know what 
rejisou * 

«//em/tor, uiora lieadlung;. 

1 flemotUu, reinnvnl. ttepaitiire. 

» Praetiee, artiflee, ” Umpgd, nipped, hit 








"><3f 


X tiunk sTi: ^ tkoii ishouldiit iiot Ixs 
X would divorce lue from iJiy inathei^s tomb, 
SepuloHriug Ah mlultre8e.-'^{^^ Kent] O, are 
youfir^? 

Somo other time for that.—Beloved Regan, 
Thy sieter^s naught:’ 0 IJegaiij Hlie hath tied 


Bh^.r t^th%:-uiQi|ii|^ yaiture,-;; 

liere^— ' [Poimtt to hia heart. 

I can scarce speak to ^oe| thp^ ^lt hUt believe 

Of how deprav^ a;^ufldij^®r--^ 

Reg, I pray you, sir, take patience; I have 
hope ■ 14 ® 



Lmr. “ OeKril(iii)rht4'r, I Uwit 1 nin old: .t(;c is iiiiucccsKiiT}': <>u niy kneed 1 beg 

I Kwelino. That yon 'll voucliNufc me raiment, bed, and food.' —(Act ii. 4.158>lli8.) 


You less know how to value her desert vti 
Than she to scant her duty. 

Lear, Say, how is that'^ 

tieg. I canno^ think iny sister iii the least 
Wtjiild faiMier obligation; if, sir, ]X!i*chance 
She hUve restiuin’d the riots of your followers, 
T is on su^h ground, and to such wholesome 
end, 

As clears her fi-om all blame. 

Lear. My curses on Vier! 

Reg. * O, sir, you are old; 

Nature inflroii stands on the 'very verge ujt 

1 worthless, wicked. 


Of hei' wuifine: you should be rul’d, and led 
By some discretion that discerns your state 
Better than you youi-self. Tlierefore, I pray 
you, 152 

That to oiir sister you do make return; 

Say you have WKmg’d her, sir, 

Lear. Ask her forgiveness?; 

Do you but mark how this liecomes 
house; 

“ Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 



Age is unnecesBsiry: on my knees 1 beg ■ 

2 Quality, nature, disposition. 
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^CT ir. Boane 4. 


KING LEAR. 


ACT IL Soane 4. 


That you ’ll vouchsafe tue raiment, bed, and 
food.” 

Eeg. Good sir, no more; these are unsightly 
tricks: 

Betuni you to my sister. 

Lear, Nevei-, Regan: 

She hatli aliated* nie of lialf my train; i«i 
Look’d black upon me; struck me with her 
tongue, 

Most serpent-like, upon the very heart:— 

All the stor’d vengeances of Ijeaven fall 
On her ungrateful tf)])!“ Strike her young 
bones, 

You taking'* aira, with lameuessi 

Cwn. Fie, sir, fie! ; If yovi do love old men, if your sw'eet sway 

Lmr. You nimble lightnings, dart your ' Allow* obedience, if yourselves are old, 
blinding flames l Make it your cause; send down, and take my 

Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty, i |>art!— 

You feu-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful i [To Honeril] Art not asham’d to look upon 

sun, ■ this beard ? 

To fall and blast her pride! i70 ! O Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand? 

Reg. O the blest gcKlsl so will you wish on ; (Lm. Why not by the hand, sir? How 
nic. j have I ofleudcd? « 

When the rash mood is on. j All’s not offence that indisei’etioii finds 

Lear. No, Regan, thou slialt nevoi- have my '' And dotage teiiua sr). 


Entei' Oswald. 

Is your lady ctanei 
Lear. This is a slave, whose easy-borrow’d 
pride 

Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows.-— 
Out, varlet, from my sight! 

Corn. What means your grace ? 

Lear. Who stock’d^ niy^ servant? Began, I 
have good hope , ifli 

Thou didst not know on’t.—Who cbmes here? 
O heavens, 

J£)iier Goneril. 


curse: 

Tliy tender-hefted* nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness: her eyes are fierce; 
but thine 

Do comfort, and not burn. ’T is not in thee 
To grudge ray pleasures, to cut off my 
train. 

To Imudy hasty words, to scant my sizes,'’ 
And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt ]79 
Against my coming in: thou better know^’st 
The offices of nature, l>ond of childhood, 
Eflects of courtesy, dues of gratitude; 

Tliy half o’ the kingdom luist thou not forgot. 
Wherein I thee endow’d. 

Reg. Good sir, to the purj^ose. 

Lear. Who put my man i’ the stocks? 

[Tucket within. 
Corti. What trumpet’s that? 

^Reg. I know’t,—my sister’s: this approves® 
her letter, 

Tliat she would soon be here. 


1 Abated, deprived. 

3 Top, head. 3 Taking, malignant. 

* Terider-h^ted, equivalent to Under. 

‘ Sites, allonaiices. < Approves, conllnua 

‘ im 


\ Lear. .>>ide.s, ycm are too tough; 

; Will you y'et hold?—How caine my man i’ 
the stocks ? 201 

I Vorn. I set him there, .sir; but hisowndis- 
oiders 

; Deserv’d much less advancement. 

Ijear. You! did you? 

; Reg. I pra}' y(ni, father, Iwing weak, seem stJ. 

I If, till the expiration of your month, 

! You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
i Dismissing half your train, come then to me: 
i I’m now from home, and out of that provision 
! Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Xeor. Return to her, and fifty men dis- 
! miss’d? , 210 

i No, rather I abjure all roofs, and’choose 
i To wage® against the enmity o’ th’ air f 
: To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,— 

: C 

I Necessity’s slmrp pinch!—Return with her? 

! CWhy, the hot-blooded France, that dower-^ 
j less took i 

Our youngest born, I could as well be brought i 

I 

I 1 Stock’d, put iu the stocks. * Allote, approve. 
j » Wage, wiL^ war, •isontmd. 




4CT IL Soime 4. 




To knee his throi^f and, equire-like, pension 
To keep baae life afoot. j-^Retum with her? 


KING OEAR. 


ACT n, Soane 


Why hbti^ : If then th^ 

chanc’d to dack you. 

We could control tibieih, If yott will eoiiae to 


Persuade me father to he slave and sumpter^ 
To this detested groom. [Pmnting at OmaM. 
Goit. At your choice, air. 

Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me 
mad: . ' 221 ! 

I will not trouble thee, my child; farewell: j 
We’ll nomore meet, no more aeeone another:— ; 
But yet tliou art my flesh, iny blood, my ! 

daughter; j 

Or rather a disease tliat’s in my flesh, 

;Which I must needs call mine: [thou art a ! 
'? boil, I 

f ;A plague-sore, an embossed - carbuncle, j 

fin my corrupted blood.] But I’ll not chide | 

time; j 

Let shame come when it will, I do not call it: | 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 230 i 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove: 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy lei- 
•sure: • 

I can be patient; I can stay with Began, 

I and my hundred knights. 

Heg. Not iiltogether so: 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am iirovided 
; For your fit welcome. Qtiive ear, sij-, to my 
/ sister; 

J For those that mingle reason with your p-issioii 
^Must content to think you old, ami so— 

^But she knows what she. does.] 

Lear. Is this well .sjwken? 

Reg. I dare avouch it, sir: what, fifty fol¬ 
lowers ? 240 

Is it not well? What should you need of 
more? 

J Yea, or so many, [sith® that both charge* 

J and danger 

'Speak ’gainst s^ great a number? How, in 
< one boose 

^ Should many people, under two commands, 
‘Hold amity? ’Tis hard; almost impossible.] 
0<m. Wffy might not you, my lord, receive 
attendance 

From those that she calls servants or from 
minef 

1 Sumpter, pack-Iiotae. 

> Smboued, swollen, tumid. 

* Sitk, since. • * Charge, cost, expense. 


me,-^ 

For now I spy a danger,—I entreat you 250 

To bring but five-and-twenty; to no more / 
Will I give place or notice. 

Lear. I gave you all— 

Reg. And in good time you gave it 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my deposi¬ 
taries; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With sncli a number. What, must 1 come to 
you 

With five-aud-tweuty, Regan? said you so? 
Reg. And speak’t again, my lord; no more 
with me. 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do Idok 
well-favour’d,* 

When others .ire more wicked; not being the 
worst 200 ‘ 

; Stands in some mnk of praise.— [To GomriL\ 

\ I ’ll go with thee: 

I Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 

: A.n<l thoii art twice her love. 

! Gon. Hear me, iny lord; 

I What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 

I To follow in a house w^here twice so many 
I Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg. What need one? 

j L<'ar. O, reason not the need: our basest 
I beggara 

Are in the jKMjrest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s: thou art a 
lady; 270 ' 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

I Wliy, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 
! wear’st, 

1 Which scarcely keeps thee warm.—But, for 
! true need,— 

! You heavens, give me that patience, f^tience 
I need! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old mau^ 

As full of grief as age; wretched in Iwth! 

If it l)e yon that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

> Feil'/avouT'd, well-leatated. 

• 



kst aot ttwjnien’s weaiwns, water-drope^ # 
’Staoii mj man’s cheeks!—No, you nunattura] 

. ' bags, 281 

1 will have sueli revenges on you both, 

Tlmt aU the world shall—I will do such 
things,— 

Wbat they are, yet I know not; but they shall 
^ be 

The terrors of the earth. You think I ’ll weep; 
No, I ’ll not weep:— 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousaml flaws,* 
Or e’er I ’ll weep .—O fool, I shall go mad! 
[Exeunt Lear, (/loeter, Kent, ond Fool. 
Storm hmrd at a diMatuie. 

J Corn. Let us withdraw; ’t will Iw a stonn, 

\ Re(f. This house is little: the old man and 
^ his people 2 SU 

(Cannot be well bestow’d." 
j Con. T is his own blame; ’hath put himself 
’( from rest, 

(And must needs taste his folly. 

/ Keg. For his pirticular,'’ I ’ll receive him 
f gladly, 

/But not one follow'er. 

(Jon. 8o am I purpos'd. 

■Where is iny Lord of Oloster? 


the old 

GLOsrnR. 

Glo. The king is in high ra^; f 

CVw. ' Whither is l«s going ? 

Olo. He caUa to horse; but will I know iwtl 
wldtlier. 

Corn. ’Tis best to give him way; lie Imdsi 
himself. > 

(Jon. My lord, entreat him by n« means to) 
stay. . > 

O'fo. Alack, the night conle.s on, ajid the^ 
bleak wdiids f 

Do sorely ruffle;* foi- many miles about . ; ^ 
There "s scai-cc a bush. / 

Keg. O, sii', to wilful men ;■ 

The injuries that tln^y themselves procure } 
Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your? 

doors: 7 

He is attfud*Hl w’ith a despenite tniiu; ? 

; And what they ma.y incense-’ him to, being apt> 
i To ha ve his ear abus’d, wisth^ui bids fear.* 3io> 

I Corn. Shut up youi-d«Kn-.s, my lord; ’ti«a | 

I wild night: ■; 

! Mv Ihtjnin counsels well; cojiie out o’the; 

I .storm. [Kxeiint.'2\ 


KING I^EAIl 


ACT III. 


ScENK 1. A heath. 

A storm, wUh thunder aiul lightning. Enter 
Kent and a (Jenthman, meeting. 

Kent. Who’s there, liesides foul weather ? 
Gent. One miivled like the wejxther, most 
nnquietly. 

Kent. I know you. Where ’a the king ? 
Gent. Gintending with the fretful elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth inbj the .sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main, 
That things might change or cease; tears his 
white hiiir, 

"Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage. 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of; 

1 Flam, shivers, fni^iieuts. ^ Bentow'd, lodged. 

» For fun particular, as to hfui persotiaU.v- 
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Strives in his little w'orld of man t’ out-scorn 
The to-and-fro-coifflictiiig wind and rain, il 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn® bear 
wouhl conch, 

The lion and the belly-pinched wolf ^ 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he rnns, 
i And bkls what will take all 

A'ent. But wlio is with him? 

Gent. Nf)ut! but the fool; who*, labours to 
out-jest • 

His he.ai't-struck injuries. 

! Kent. Sir, I d<f know you; 

‘ And <lare, ujam the warrant of my note,^ ‘ 
Cbmmetid a dear thing to you. Hiefe’s 
division, • 

* RuJUe, ruatle, grow holBterous. * Awn#?, Incite. 

0 CiUhtlraim, sucked dry, hungry. < 
f observation. • 







Act JU.,JSon»'L 


lAlbony axtd 

o l^itreH^aa ^p li^y^ not» that their ^«at 

- ■■■ ■:•' 

khd 8^^^ who seem 

l^y^iph are spies and speculations ^ 

|!tnteUigent* of our state ; what hath been seen, 
|Either in snuffs^ and fttckings^ of the dukes; 
|6r the harJ rein which both of them have 
I . borne 

v^gainst the old kind king; or srmiething 
I deeper, 

i Whereof perchance these are but furuish- 







i»gs;—'‘3 


But, true it is, from France tliere conies a 
ixiwer 30 

Into this scatter’d° kingdom; who already, ^ 

; Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
• In some of our best ports, and are at point^ 

To shijjv their open Itanner.—Now to you: i 

If on my credit you dare Vmild so far I 

To nwike your speed to Dover, you shall find j 
Some that will thank you, making just report j 
Of how unnatural and benuuiding sorrow j 

■The king hath cause to plain.* 39 ! 

I am a gentleman of lilood and breeding; 1 
5 And, from some knowledge and assurance, offer i 
^This office to you. 

/ Oent. I will talk further w|th you. I 

( Kent. • No, do not. i 

< For confinnation that I am much more 
(■ Than my out^wall,** oj)eu this purse, and take I 
^What it contains.]] If you shall see Cor- ; 
delia,— I 

. I 

As fear ribt but you sliall,—show her this ring; i 
Aud she will tell you whtt your fellow is ; 

That yet you do not know. Fie on thisstonnl j 
I will go seek the kriug. so I 

O&iit. Give me your band: have you no | 
more to say? 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than 
^ 'all yet,-^ 

^ ^eeulat^nt, specolstors, watchers. 

* IliteUiffeni, gMog Intelligence. 

■ Sniffs, Inifls,: ^enoe-lttfc^^ * Paekings, plottjIngB. 

* JBWnti^lnps, Imrnal'pretenc^^^ 

< iSMtesr^d, divided; unsettled. 
f Atpo^i,m point ready. 

■ Piohti contplstiL ' • OuMmtU, exterior. 

■.."v vpL,' au'-■ 


That way^I on 

Holla tlie other. - 


ScBjrs IL ^ 

AWf®*, Lbae amf 

X<^. Blow, winds, aiid cai^k your 
■■ .rage! blow!'.'.-.. ■' ^ 

You cataracts and hurricauoes,*® spout 
Till you have drendi’d dur steejilei^ dlptfli'di.i 
■ thecocksl** 

You sulphurous and thought-executing*>*111:08^ '; 
Taunt-couriers*® of oak-cleaving thunderbolfis,. 
Singe my white ^ead! And thou, all-shaking 
thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the worM! > 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens** spill** at; 
once, 

That make-ungrateful mSn! , 9 ■ 

Kooi. [O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry< 
house isbetter than this rain-water out o’door.Ji 
Good nuncle, in, and ask thy daughters’ bless¬ 
ing: here’s a night pities neither wise meu 
nor foola 

Lear. Bumble thy bellyful! Spit, firei 
spout, rain ! 

Nohrain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 

I tax not you, yOu elements, with unkindness; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 
You owe me no subscription;** fken lei fall , I 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your 
slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man:--,; 
But yet 1 call you servile ministers, 2 i 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d. 
Your liigh-engender’d battles ’gaiiist a head ; 
So old and white as this! O! O! ’tis foul! 

Kool. He that has a house to put’s head id 
has a good head-piece. 

C The cod-piece that will house 
Before the head has any, 


10 Furricanm, water-spouU. 

11 Coe**, weathercocfci. 

11 Thought-exeewting, swift as ^onghk . - 

i» rotoif-Muriera, forerunners. - 

uTemenr, gen&B, seeds. i* £fp(B, 

. i* ■Suhscr^ftian, obedience. ” , ^ 

-MSB 





Tlie*faead.and he shell louse;— 

■' '«'* , beggajsinarryi^^ ^ 

The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make 
| ; i ^Shall of a com cry woe, 

:S And turn his sleep to wake: 

■y ■ ■ 

^ <fdr there was never yet fair woman but she 
j made mouths in a glass.] 

£ear. No, I will be the pattern of all pa¬ 
tience; 

I will say nothing. 

Enter Kent. 

Kent. Who 's there ? 

5 Fool. Marry, Qhere’.s grace and a cod- 
; piece; that's ] a wise man and a fool. 41 
Kent. Alas, sir, are you here? things that 
love night 

Love not sudi nights as these; the wrathful 
skies 

Gallow^ the very wanderers of the dark, 

^ Aijd make them keep their caves: [ since I was 
^ mail, 

^Spch sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid 


thunder. 


^Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
^Bemember to have heard: man’s nature can- 
< not carry® 

<Th’ affliction nor the fear.] 

Lear. Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our 
heads, .w 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice: hide thee, thou bloody 
hand; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simular® of virtue 
Tlrat art incestuous: caitifif, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life: close {lent-up 
guilts, 

Bive your concealing continents,* and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace.—1 am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 

Kent. [Alack, bare-headed!] 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel; 

1 QaUou), aiffrigbt. * Carry, suitsln. 

^ Simular, simulator. 

* Contin^ntt, contalnen, inclosorea. 
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friendship will it leni$ 

■ tempest: 

XBepese ybu there; while I td 

■ house— 

More harder than 4he stones Whiwe^ ’t w^ 
rais’d; . 

Which even but now, demanding® after ydu^ 
Denied me to come in—i-etaim, and foiep , 
Their scanted courtesy.] ' 

Lear. My wits liegin to turn*-^ 

Come on, my hoy; how dmt, my boy ? art 
cold? 

I’m cold myself.—Where is this straw, my. 
fellow? 

Tlie art" of our necessities is strange. To 
That can make vile things preciona Come, 
youi- hovel.— 

Poor fool and knave, I’ve one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 

Fool. [,Singing\ 

He that has and a little tiny wit,— 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain— 

Must make content witlf his fortunes fit. 

For the rain it raiiudh every day, 

Lear. True, my good Imy.- t kmie, bring us 
to this hovel. [Eretrnt Lear and Kent. 
[/V)o?. This is a brave night to cool a cour-J 
tezan.—I ’ll speak a prophecy era 1 go: 80 

f 

When priests are more in word thaii matter; ( 
When Ijreweivs mar their malt with water; j 
W'hcu nuhlos are their tailors' tutors; ; 

No heretics buru'd, hut vreuches’ suitors; | 
When every case in law is right: S 

No Sijuiro in debt, nor no ijoor knight; - < 
When slanders do not live in tongues; / 

Nor cutpurses come not to throngs; \ 

When usurers tell their gold i' the field; > 

And bawds and whores do churches build;— 00^ 
Then shall the realm of Allnon < 

Come to great confusioii: ^ 

Then comes the time, wt^o lives to see't, < 

That going shall be us’d with fftet .> 

This prophecy Merlin shall make; for I live< 
before his time. • [Kxit, ^ 

.‘iv ■ ? 

Scene III. A room in Oloeter^t eaetlei 

Enter Glostbr and Edmund: 

Olo. Alack, alack, Edmund,'T like not thit | 


t Demanding, inquiring.* 


* Art, aicheiniy. 










AC T m fioaM ». 


KING^'LEAR-^ 


ACT lU. Soeite 4. 


; dealing. When I desired their leave 

<;that <14ti|^t pity him, they took from me the 
;^<iiuae |tt mine own house; charg’d me, on pain of 
■ ■ “““■pietniil displeasure, neither to speak of him, 
’ < him, nor any way sustain him. 

Most savage and unnatural! 

Oh. Go to; say you nothing. There is divi- 
/v )sioii between tlie dukes; and a worse matter 
? JthaJI that: I have received a letter this night; 

’tis danggrous to l)e spoken;—I have lock’d 
|<#|the letter in my closet; these injuries the king 
• ^now beats will be revenged home; there is 
jpart of a power already footed:^ we must 
^incline to the king. 


!iC 

■■■■> 

:( 




I will look^ him, and 
I privily relieve him: go you, and maintain 
' talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
,..|him perceived; if he Jiak for me, I am ill, and 
^ ^ gone to bed. Though I <lie for it, as no less is 
) threatened me, the king my old master must 

> be relieved. There is .strange things toward,* 

‘Edmund; pray you, be careful. . [Erit. 

J Ikhit. This courtesy forbid* thee, shall the 

> duke 32 

Instantly know; and of that letter too:— 

;Thia seems a fair deserving, and must draw 


me 


' That which my father loses,—no less th.'ui all: 
■The younger rises when the old doth fall. 


ScKNE IV. A jMrt of the heath., with a hoi'el. 
Storm eontifi Hen. 

Enter Leak, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, rny lord; good my 
lord, enter: 

:’CThe t34anny of the open night’s too rough 
; For nature to endure. 

' Ijear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my tordj enter here. 

^ Lear ., Wilt break my heart? 

^ Kent. I had rather break mine ow'n. Gootl 
, Miy lord, witer.] 

• Leiir. Thou thiiik’st ’t is much that this 
contentious storm 

Invades us tp the skin: so ’tis to thee; 

But where th^greater malady is fix’d, 


The lesser < is ^^ou’dst shun ay - 

■■ bear;; ■■ ^ 

But if thy flight lay tovrard the roA^g sea, \ 
Thou’dst meet the beip i’ the moutb.3 Whcn^ 
the miud.’s-free, ''' ''Mi 

The body’s delicate: the tempest;tn niy 
Doth from my senses take all feeling dse 
Save what beats tliere.—Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not as this moutli should tear this band 
For lifting food to’t? — But I will punish . 
home:*— 

No, I will weep no more.—In such a night 
To shut me out!—Pour on; I will endure:— 

In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril!— 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart ' 
gave all,— 20 

O, that way madness lies; let me shun that; 

No more of that 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own ? 
ease: 

This tempest will not gi ve me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me mcuv:.—But I ’ll go 
in.— 

[To the Fool] In, boy; go first You houseless 
poverty,— 

get thee in. I ’ll pray, and then I ’ll 
sleep.— [Fool goes in. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and imfed : : 

sides, so v 

Your loop’d® juid window’d raggedness, defend 
you 

From seasons such m these? O, I liave ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, jwmp; 
Exjxise thyself to feel what wretchea feel. 

That thou mayst shake the stiperfiiix* to them, 
And show the heavens more just 
Edg. [ Within] Fathom and half, fathom and 
half! P(x>r Tom! 

[The Fool rum out froin. the hovel 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here’s a 
spirit Help me, help me! 

Kent. Give me thy hand.—Who’s therein 
Fool. A spirit, a spirit: he says his naiaf;/s 
poor Tom. ' \ 


I Footed, on foot (perhaps, landed). 

3 Look, look fnr. Toward, coming, at hand. 

*:FotLid, forbidden. 


^ Umm, (ally, to the utmost. 

* Loop'd, full of holes. 

’ Superjiux, superlinity, surpliA. 
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Kent. What art thou that dost grumble 
there i’ the straw 1 Come forth. 

Knfer Edqar duguised as a madman. 

• , Edg. Away! the foul fiend follow's me!,— 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.— 
Hum! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Lear. Didst thou give all to thy daughters? I 
And art thou come to tliLs? so ; 

Edg. Who give-s any thing to poor Tom? i 
whom the foul fiend hath led through fii-e and ; 
through fiame, through ford and whirlpool, i 
o’er bog and quagmire; that liath laid knives | 
Sunder his pillow, and hidters in his pew; ^set ; 
'ratsbane by his pfnidge;] made him proud i 
of heart, to ride on a Kay trotting-horse over I 
four-iiich’d bridges, to course his own shadow ' 
<for a traitor.—Bless thy five wits I-[Tom’s ; 
<a-cold,—O, do de, do de, do de.—Bless thee I 
^from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking!^ j 
>Do |)oor Tom some charity, whom the foul I 
^ fiend vexes;—there could I have him now,— | 
> and'there,—and there again, and there.] j 

[(S’tona continues. ; 
Lear. What, have his daughters brought 1 
him tf» this pass'?— i 

Couldst thou save nothing? Didst thou give ! 
’em all ? 

Fool. Nay, he reserv’d a blanket, else we 
, had been all shamed. • 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pen- : 
dulous® air 

Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy i 
daughters! To ; 

Kerd-. He liath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have ■ 
subdu'd nature i 

To such a lowness but bis unkind daughters.— ' 
Is it the fashion, tliat discarded fathens 
Should have thus little mercy on their fiesh ? 
Judicious® punishment! ’t w'as this flesh begot | 
Those pelican daughters. 

Edg. Pillicock sat on PilUcock-Mll:-- 
Halloo, lialloo, loo, loo! I 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools ! 
and madmen. si 

Edg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend: obey thy 

1 Taking, bewitching, magical injury. 

* PendidouK, overliangtog. 

* JucKeioua, wise. 


LEAK ACT III. Soeno A . 

parents; keep thy word justly; swemr |K»t; 
commit not with man’s sworn spouse; set nbt 
thy sweet heart on proud array. Tom’s a-cbl^ 

Lear. What hast thou been ? 

Edg. A serving-man, proud in he^ And 
mind; [that curl’d my liair;] wore gloves^ 
ill my cap; [serv’d the lust of my mistress’ ' 
heart, and did the act of darkness with her; ]' 
swore as many oaths as I spake woixls, and 
broke them in the sweet face of hgaven; [one> 
that slept in the contriving of lust, and wak’d > 
to do it:] wine lov’d I deeply, dice dearly;? 
[and in woman out-paramourd tlie Turk:] ■ 
false of heart, light of ear, bloody of liand; hog 
in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog 
in madness, lion in prey. Let not the creak¬ 
ing of shoes nor the rustling of silks betray 
thy poor heart to woman: keep thy foot out 
of brotliels, thy hand out of plackets, thy jien 
from lenders’ Ixsiks, and defy' the foul fiend.— 

Still througli the hawthorn blows the cold wind; 

Says suum, mun, ha, no, ijomiy. ^ 

Dolphin niy boy, hoy, sessa! let him trot by. 

continues. 

Lear. Why*, thou wert better in thy grave 
than t(j answer with thy uueover’il body this 
extreniitv of the skies. —Is man no more than 
this? Consider him well. Thou owest the 
M'orm uo silk, the lieast no hide, the sheep no 
wool, the oat uo perfume.—Hal here’s three 
on’s are .sojjhisticatedl^—Thou art the thing 
itself; unaccommodated® man is no more but 
such a poor, hare, forked animal as thou art. 
—Ofl‘, off, y'ou lendings!- - come, unbutton here. 

[Tearing off his clothes. 

Fool. Prithee, lumcle, be contented; ’tis a 
naughtyr night to swim in.—[ Now a fittle fire ■ 
in a w'ihl field were like an old lecher’s heart, ^ 
—a small spark, all the rest on’s body cold.]^ 
—Look, here comes a wallaing fire. U» 

Edg. Tliis is the foul fiend Ffibbertigibbet: 
he begins at curfew, and walks at first cock; 
be gives the web and the pin,® squints the eye, 
and makes the hare-lip; mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creatui’e of earth. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the ^Id; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold; 

* SophUtieated, not geuuinA 

( ITnaceommodated, nniu|y>Ued, anprovided. 

* The web and the pin, cataract In the eye. 
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A<!T Tit Qoeae 4. 


KINq LEAB. 


ACT ni. Soens 5>; 


And her troth plight, 

• jTe/rf/flbw fares^y iso 

Enter <jho«tt»wiffi a torch. 
i [iear. What’s be? 

< ' A’cnT,] Who ’b there? What is't you seek? 
Oh. What are you there? Your iiaiues? 
Edg. Poor Tom; th’at eats the swimming 
frog, the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt and 
the water; ■■‘ that in the fury of his heart, wlien 
rthe foul fiend^ges, [eats ww-diing for sal- 
<lets;*] swallows the old rat and the ditch- 
dog; dnnks the green mantle of the standing 
IHX)!; who is whipp’d from tithing to tithing, 
and stock-i^uish’d, and im})rison’d; who hath 
three suits to his back, six shiits to his btxly, 
horse to ride, and weapon to w^ear; 

Hut mice and rats, and sucli small deer, 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 

Bewme my follower.—Peace, 8m\ilkiu; j)eace, 
thou fiend! , ’ 

Olo. What, hath your grace no better com¬ 
pany? 

Edg. Tlie prince of darkness is a gentleman; 
Modo he's call'd, and Malm. 

Olo. Our flesh and blood, iny lord, is grown 
so vile, 150 

That it doth hate what geta^ it. 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

Olo. Go ill with me: niy duty cannot suffer 
T’ obey in all your < lauglitt:r8’ hard coiuniands: 
Though their injunction be ti> bar iny doors, 
And let this tyrannous niglit take hold upon 
you. 

Yet ha^e I ventur’d to come seek you out, 
And bring you where both tire and food isready. 
Lear, First let me talk with this philo¬ 
sopher.— 

What is the (iau8e*of thunder? leo 

/ireaf..Good my lord, take his offer; go into 
th’house. 

Lmr. I ’ll tJIk a word with this same learned 
• ThebaniC 
What is your study? 

Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill 
vermin. # 


1 Aroini, away wlthfi 
* >Saae(«, salads. > 


j 

■j 


\ 


i 


^siar. Let me; yb^ worf in private, * 
Kent, l^^iitttie biia once more to go, my 
■ lord; 

His wits begin to uiiflettle. - 

Glo. I^aiist thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek his death :-^Ah, fihat good 
KentI—■ 

He said it would be thus,—poor banish’d 
man!— 

Thou sjiy’st the king grows mad; 1 ’ll tell thee; 

friend, , ITO . 

1 ’m almost road myself: I had a son, 

N ow outlaw ’ft from my bloixl; he sought my life, 
But lately, very late: 1 lov’d him, friend, 

No father his son dearer: true to tell thee, 

[Siorm condnuee* 
The grief liath craz’d my wits.—What a night’s 
this!— 

I do beseech your grace,— 

Lear. 0, cry you mercy, sir.— 

Noldc* philosopher, your company. 

Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Olo. In, fellow, there, into th’ hovel: keep 
thee warm. ' 

Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Jjear. With him; 

I will keep still w'ith my philosopher, 181 

Kent. Good ray kii’d, soothe-'^ him; let him 
tiike the fellow. 

Olo. Take him you on. ^ 

Ke.nt. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
IjCar. Cktme, good Athenian. 

Olo. No words, no words: hush. 

Edg. Child Koiand to the dark tower came; 

His word was .still, —Fie, foh, and fum, 

1 smell tlie blood of a British man. 


i \^E.vmint. 

j 

r Scene V. A room in Gloster'e castle. ) 

\ . ■ 

Enter CorN’wall and Edmund. { 

I . ; 

I Vorn. I will have my revenge ere I depart J 

j his house. H - 

: Eim. How, my lord, I may be censured, t 

I that nature thus gives way to loyalty, some- v ; 
i thing fears ® me to think of. : 5 

i Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogethfiy^ : 


s Water, water-newt, 
* Get», begets. 


s Soothe, hntnour. 
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KING LEAit 


AOT HI. jBoni* & 


yptiur bt^^er’is evil disposition made him seek 
hie diBa;^; but a provoking merit, set a-work 
by a reproveable badness in himself. 9 

JEd^ How malicious is my fortune, that I 
must repent to be just! This is the letter he 
spoke of, which approves* him an intelligent 
party to the advantages of France. O heavens! 
that tliis treason were not, or not I the detec¬ 
tor! 

Com. Go with me to the duchess. 

Jidm. If the matter of this paper be certain, 
^you have mighty business in hand. 

I Com, True or false, it hath made thee Earl 
^of Glo.ster. Seek out where tl^y father is, that 
\ he may be ready for our apprehension. 20 
( Udm. [^Adde^ If I find him comforting® the 
(king, it will stuff his suspicion more fully. 

I will peraever in my coarse of loyalty, 
i though the conflict be sore between tliat and 
<my blood. ^ 

I Com. I wull lay tnist upon thee; and thou 
)shalt find a dearer father in my love. 

< l^Exeimt. 3 

Scene VI. J. dtandier in a farmhouse 
adjoininy Ctloster^s castle. 

Elder Gloster, Lear, Kent, I'ool, ami 
Edgar. 

i ^Glo. Here is l>etter than the ojwn air; take 
thankfully. I will piece out the cromfort 
5with what addition I cian: I will u(»t lie long 
?from you. 

> Kent. All the pow’er of his wnts have given 
>way to his impatience:—the gods reward your 
^kindness! [Ejdt Gloster. 

( Edg. Frateretto calls me; and tells me Nero 
(is an angler in the lake of darkness.—Pray, 
/innocent, and beware the foul fiend. 

/ Fool. Prithee, nuncle, tell me whether a 
I madman be a gentleman or a yoeraan ? 11 

^ Zear, A king, a king! 

/ Fool. No, he’s a yoeman that has a gentle- 
/man to his son; for he’s a mad yoeraan that 
^sees his son a gentleman before him. 

^ Lear. To have a thousand with red burning 
( spits 

<Come hizzing* in upon ’em,— 


Edg. The foul fiend bites nay back. 

Fool. He’s mad that ti’usts in the tomeness 
of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a 
whore’s oath. 3 V 

Lear. It shall be done; I will arraign them 
straight.— 

[To Edgar\ Come, sit thou here, mmi leSriied 
justicer;*— - 

[To the i'W/] Thou, sapient sir, sit here.*—Now, 
you she-foxes!— 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glares!— 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o’er the bourn, Bes8y,*to me:— 

£/’<>(»/. Her boat hath a leak, 

And she must not K]:>eak ^ 

Why she dares not come over to thee. 80^ 

Edg. The foul fiend haunts [HKii* Tom in theC 
voice of a nightingale. HojKiance ciies in< 
Tom’s Iwlly for two white herring. Croak J 
not, l)lack angel; I have no fowl for thee, I 
Kent. How do you, sir { Stand you not so i 
amaz’d: ^ 

Will yon lie down and reifl upon the cush4ons?3/ 
Lear I ’ll set; their ti ial firat. — Bring in the 
evidence.— 

[To Elgar] Thou robed man of justice, bike 
tliy place;. 

[To the Fool] And thou, bis yoke-fellow of 
equity, 

Bench by his side ;—[To Kent] You are o’ tlie 
comiiiis.siou, 40 

Sit you Umx 

Edg. [[Let us deal jmstly. > 

Sleei>e»t or wakeat thou, jolly shepherd? 

Thy sheep bo in the com; ? 

And for one blast of thy minikin* mouth 

Thy sheep shall take no harm. 3 

u 

Pur! the cat is gray. 

Lear. Arraign her first; ’tis GoneriL [I 
here take my oath before this honourable 
assembly, she kick’d the poor king her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress. Is your name 
Goueril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. * . \ 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joinf* ^ 
stool. ^ 

Xcar .3 And here’s another, w&ose warp’d^ 
looks proclaim V 


> Approves, proves. 
*Mood. aatore. 


2 Cofuforting, aiding, 
whizzing. 


tJwstieer, justice^ 


unall and pietty. 
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ACT in. SoaM e. 


What stoi^e^litca: he^ on.- 

■ ;there.l / '■ 

AzihS) arms, awfnrd, fire r-rrCoiTU{>Uon in the 
place-!;— ■ 

False justicer, why hast thon let her scape? 

Bless thy five *wit8! eo 

Kent, Opity 1—Sir, Where is the patience now 


!that yon sp;i|^ M to retain? 



mwmy 

Lear, ^e little dogs and 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheasli, 
' at'me. 



I^ar. Aud here *8 Miother, whose warp'd look* proeloim 
What «tore her heart ie mode on.—Stop her there 1 
Anna, anna, eword, fire!—(Act iU. 9. 116-58.) 


JS(j^. Tom will throw Ids head at them.— 
Avaunt^ you curs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth^that poisons if it bite; 70 

.Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, hrach-' or lym,® 

Or bol}jbail tike* or trundle-tail,®— 

Tom.will make them weep and wail: 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Doga leap the hatoh,* and all are fled. 


1 Store, tAterlal. * Brack, female hound. 

* Zvrn, Ume-hongid. * Tike, cur. 

® Tnmdle-idil, a kind of dog. • Hatch, hall-doo 


I>o de, de, de. Sessa! Come, march to wakes 
and fairs and market-towns.—Poor Tom, thy 
horn is dry. 7» 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Began; see 
wliat breeds about her heart. Is there any- 
cause in nature that makes these hard heaits ? 
—[To Edgar] You, sir, I entertain for one of 
my hundred; only I do not like the fashion . 
your garments: you will say they are Persiari;; 
but let them be chang’d. . -i,- 

Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here and 
awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise; dthw ? 
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*», so, so: ve 11 go to supper 
i*!!^ morning: 80, so, so. si 

^ i*bo?. An<l I ’U go to l)6d at noon. 

£lte‘e>iter Glostkr.] 

., Qlct, Gome hither, friend; where is the king 
mj master? 

y, Kent. Here, sir; but trouble him nof^—his 
w^its are gone. 

! G'lo. Good frieiul, 1 prithee, take him in thy 
arms; 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him: 
There is a litter ready; lay him in’t, 

And drive towanls Dover, friend, where thou 
slialt meet 

(Both welcome and protection. Q Take up thy 
f master: 99 

< If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life, 

! With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
'Stand in assured loss: take up, take up; 

And follow me, that will to some provision 
; Give thee quick conduct. 

> Kent. Oppress’d nature sleeps:— 

J Tliis rest might yet have balm’d tljy broken 

sinews, 

' Whicli, if convenience* will not allow, 

; Stand in hard cure.®—[ 7’o the Fool] Ck)me, 
i help to bear thy mfister; 

; T1k)u must not stav behind. 

/ Olo. Come, come, away. 

> lJS,veu7it Kenty (iloster, and the Fooly 

bearing of llmr. 

\ Edg. When we our betters see bearing our 1 
'( woes, 

>We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 110 
i; Who alone suffers suffers most i’ the min«l, 
f Leaving free things and happy shows behind; 

< But then the mind much sufferance® doth o’er- 

^ skip, 

'When grief hath mates, and be/iriiig fellow- 

< ship. 

jHow light and portable* my pain seems now, 
i When that which makes me l»end rnake.s the 
^ king bow, 

/He childed as I father’d 1—^Tom, away! 
fMark the high noises; and thyself bewray,® 

> Convenienee, & quadriByllable here. 

* Stand in hard cure, will be bard to cure. 

* SvfferanM, suffering. * Portable, endurable. 

* hvurra^, disclose. 


LEAR. ACT in. 

Wlien fefae opinion, whoso wrong thoughts^ 
defile thee, : J 

In thy ju^ proof, repeals ® and reconciles thee, i 
What will hap*" more to-night, safe scape thej 
king! 12 D 

Lurk, lurk. • \E^Uiy 

Scene VII. A rootn in GlosterU emtU. 5 

Enter Cornwall, Began, Gonebil, Edmond, s 
and iSermnts. < 

Corn. Post speedily to my lordayour huB-$ 
band; show him this letter;—the army of/ 
France i.s lauded.—Seek out the villain Glos-^ 
ter. [Exeimt mm of the Sermnis. ^ 

Jteg. Hang him instantly. < . 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. ? 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure.—Ed-? 
mund, keep you our sister conifiany: the re-; 
venges we ai*e bound to take u])ou your- 
traitorous father are not fit for your 1:)eholding. \ 
Advise the duke, where you are going, to a< 
most festinate® props rat ion: we are bruind to- 
the like. Our posts shall lit; |wift and intelli-; 
gent betwixt u.s. Farewell, dear sister;—fare 
v;ell, my Lord of Ghwter. ^ 

Fitter Osw.vi.n. i 

How now! where s the king ! 

Ostv. My Lonl of Gloster hath convey’d him;! 
hence; v 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, i 
Hot questrists® aftei' him, met him‘at gate; / 
Who, with some other of the lord’s dei)endanta, s 
Ait^ gfuie with him towards Dover; where they i 
boast 19/ 

To have well-armed friends. ? 

Otru. Get horses for ydiir mistress. 

Gon. Farewell, svreet lonl, and sister.* \ 
Corn. Edmund, farewell. ^ / 

[Eveunt Gonerif Edmund^ and Omatd. ? 

Go, seek the traitor Gloster, ? 
Pinion him like a thief, bring liim'*before us. ? 

{E-venM other fkrvants. I 
Though well we may not jjaas up<Mi his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our |K>wer \ o 
Shall do a courtesy to our wrath, whidi men j 
May blame, but not control—Who’s there 
the traitor? 

< Uejieabt, recalls. 1 Whal wm hap, bappen what will. 

^ ^’esttnale, speedy, s Qftcsfrwfs, seekers. 
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ACT HE, SowBo 7. 


ni. 8een«r 


JfU-0n^ Serva^^^h GLOaraiL 


7 i%. lograteful fox 1 ’t is Ue. 

4 Com. Bind fast Ids art'ky^ arms. 

V do. What mean your graces?—Good my 
\ friends, consider * 80 

< You are my guests: do me no foul play, friends. 
: Com. Bind him, I say. [Servants bind him. 
I Rsff. Hard, hard.—O filthy traitor! 

; Olo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I’m none, 
i' Com. IJp this chair bind him.—Villain, thou 
j shalt find'— [lieffan plucks his heard, 
i do. By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly 
■i/ done 

;:To pluck me by the beanl. 
i /teg. So white, and such a traitor! 

^ 67o. Naughty lady, 

; These hairs, which thou dost ravish from my 
chin, 

■ Will quicken' and accuse thee: I’m your host: 
With roblw-i’'*' hmuls my hospitable favoure* 

' You should not nifile thus. What will you do? 
(i»ru. Oomt;, sg^r,-what letters had you Ute 
from France? 42 

; Seg. Be sim])le-an8wer’d,^ for we know the 
truth. 

■ (.■')’*«,. And what confederacy have you with 

the tmitors 

Late footed in the kingdom? 

Jieg. To whose hands have you sent the 
lunatic king? 

' Speak. 

do. I have a letter g’ie.ssingly set down, 

■■ Which came from one that’s of a neutml he.‘a*t, 
i And not from one oppos’d. 

Corn. Cunning. 

Iteg. And false. 

i Corn. Where liast thou sent the king? 
do. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover? Wast thou not 
chsfrg’c^ at j^sril - - St 

C(tr^. Wherefore to Dover? Let him answer 
that 

do. I’m ^ed to the stake, and 1 must stand 
the cotirse. 

JReg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

do. Begause I would not see thy cruel nails 

* Corky, d#, wltlierod. 

s Quiel^, come to life. ^ Famurs, features. 

4 Svm,ple-msweFd, plain in. your answer. 


Pltodt poor ‘ipid ifeyex; npt Uiy 

sister ^ ^ ^ ? 

In his anointed flew fangs.; j 

Ihie seft, with stidh a stprm as Ms bwe head ? 
inhell'black night endmf’d, would have bhoy’d > 


up 


m 




And quench’d the stelled* firas; | 

Yet, poor old heart be help the heavens to rain, I 
If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern^ 
time, . 

Thou shouldst have said, “ Good portei\ 

the key,” 1 

All cruels else subscrib’d:—but I shall see j 

Tlie winged vengeance overtake such children, f. 
Corn. See’t shal t thou never.—Fellows, hold / 
the chair.— J 

Upon these eyes of thine I ’ll set my foot. ^ 
do. He that will think to live till hC; be old, V 
Give me some help!—O cruel!—O you gdds! | 
Jteg. One side will mock another; th’ other,* 

t(X). 71^ 

Corn. If you see vengeance,— . } 

First Serv. Hold your hand, my lord:^ 

I’ve serv’d you since I was a child; ^ / 

But better service have I never done you f 

Than now to bid you hold. v 

Reg. How now, you dog! S 

First Serv. If you did wear a bejud uponj; 
your chin, 

I’d shake it on this quarrel. What do youv 
mean? f 

Corn. My villain! [DrawsS 

First Serv. Nay, then, come on, and take); 
the chance of anger. ; 

[Draws. They fight. Cornwall Ut 
wounded. ? 

ifegr. Give me thy sword.—A ]:>easaut stand) 
up thus! so); 

[Takes a sword fro-m another ServaniA' 
and runs at First Servant behind.^ 
First Serv. O, I am slain!—My lord, you) 
have one eye left ) . 

To see some mischief on him,—O! [DmJt 
Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it.—Out, | 
vile jelly! 

Where is thy lustre now? 
do. All dark and comfortless.—Where’s 
my son Edmund? 

«.SFfefled, Btarry, fixed. 
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;Tv: 


KING XEAE. 


ACT IV. iScwe 1, 


< a^indle all the sparks of nature 

b ii^ult^ this horrid act. 

Miff, ' Out,*treacherous villain! 

call’st on him that hates thee: it was he 
made the overture* of thy treasons to us; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 90 

Olo. 0 my follies I Then Edgar was abus’d.— 
Kind gods, forgive me tliat, and prosper him! 
Meff. Go thrust him out at gates, and let 
him smell 

His way to Dover.—How is’t, my lord? how 
look you ? 

Corn. 1 have receiv’d a hurt:—follow me, 
’ huly.— 

?Tum out tliat eyeless villain; — throw this 
? slave 

?Upon the dungliill.—Began, I bleed apace: 

? I’ntiinely comes this hurt: give me your arm. 


fJSrjEf "Cliwnwie/I, ledbff 
of the S&nmntiurAind 
leadkmotU. } 

See. iSsrr, I ’ll never care what 
Ido, 

If this man eome to gohd. 


Th^ Serv. 



If she live long 


And in the end meet the old course oi death, > 
Women will all tuni monsters. ) 

Sec. Serv. Let’s follow the old earl, and get? 
the Bedlam® , ? 

To lead him where he would: his roguish? 

madness ^ 

Allows itself to anv thing. 

C* .i 

Third Serv. Go thou: I’ll fetch some flax? 
and whites of eggs ' 

T’apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven? 
help him! [Mxeunt aecercdit/.^) 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. The heath. 

Mute) Edoar. 

Edff. Yet lietter thus, and known to be 
contemn’d, 

Than stiU contemn’d and flatter’d. To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperance,'* lives not in fear: 
Tlie lamentable change is frf»m the liest; 

The worst returns to laughter. Welcoiue, then, 
Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace! 

The wretch that thou hast blown unto the 
worst 

Owes nothing to thy blasts.—But who comes 
here? 

Erder Glostek, led by an Old Man. 

My father, poorly le<11—World, world, O 
world! 10 

But tliat thy strange mutations make us hate 
thee. 

Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. O, my good lord, 

I ’veljeenyourtenant,and yourfather’stenant, 
These fourscore years. 

> Quit, requite. i Overture, discIcHmre. 

^ heeitom, madman. * Eeperanee, hope. 


Olo. Av-ay, get thee .away* good friend, be 
gone; 

Thy comfort.s am do me no good at all; 

Thee thev inav hurt. 

V 

Old Man. You aiunot see vour wav. 

* e/ 

Olo. I have no way, and therefore want no 
eyes; 

I stumbled when 1 saw: full oft ’ti.s seen, 

Our menus secure us,** and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities.® —O dear son Edgar, 
The focal of thy nbuscaD father’s wrath! 

Migiit I but live to see thee in my touch, 

I’d say I had eyes again! 

Old Man. How now! Who’s there?, 

Edg. [A8ide\ 0 gods! Wlio is’t ct&i say, 

“ I’m at the worst?” 

I’m worse than e’er I was. 

Old Man. ’T fc poor mid Tom. 

Edg. [A8ide\ And worse I may be yet: the 
worst is not 

So long as vte can say “ This is the worst” 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest? « 

Olo. Is it a beggar-man ? 

Old Man. Madman and beggar t/K). 

* Our rneam eiewre ue, our advants^i Ikaka us aecure 
or careless. 

* CemmodiHeB, advantages. ^ Abneed, deceived. 
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ACT IT. 8080(11, . 






^o. He liis Bo^ 

■ .■■■8?'-.■■ 

r the li(st night’s storm I such a fellow saw; 
Whic^'made me think a man a worm; my son 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him: I *ve heard 
more since. 


' flies to' 

■:ThHy'kiil us'lor^^ 

bel^—: 

Bad is ^e trade that mnst play fool i» sorrow^ 
Augeringitself and o&ers.—Hess fh^maat^ 
(Jlo. Is that the naked fellow? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 


V*- 

w,-/ 





'rf^~ 


Kdff. Oire mo tby nnn: 

Poor Tom shall lead thee.—(Act iv. i. 81,82.) 


Glo. Then, ^thee, get thee gone: if, for 
my sake, 43 

Thoif wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
r the way toward Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring some covering for this naked soul. 
Which I ’ll entreat to lead me. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, he is mad. 

Glo, ’T is the times’ plague, when madmen 
lead tile blind. 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure; 
Above the rest, gone. so 


Old Man. I’ll bring him the best 'pare! 
that I have. 

Come on’t what will. [ExU, 

(y/o. Sirrah, naked fellow,— ■ 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold.— \Aside\ I cannot 
daub it* further. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Ed^. [Aside] And yet I must.—Bless thy 
sweet eyes, they bleed. 

1 Daub it diagnise. 




ACT ly, Sii^; Jd KING 

^ thou the way to Dover 1 

and gate, horse-way and 
Ibdt-j^h, Poor Tom hath been scar’d out of 
vhis-^od wite^—bless thee, good man’s son, 
firom tho:foul fiend!—[five fiends liave been 
jin poor'Tom at once; of lust, as (Jbidicut; 
fHobbididance, prince of dumbness; Mahu, of 
istealiug; Modo, of Murder; and Flibberti- 
<gibbet, of mopping* and mowing,®—who since 
Ipossesses chambermaids and waiting-women. 
^So, bless thee, master! 3 

(Jlo. Here, take this purse, thou whom the 
heavens’ plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes:, that I am 
wretched 

■ Makes thee the happier: —Q heavens, deal so 
J stiU! 

JLet the supeidluous® and lust-dieted man, 70 
'That slaves'* your ordinance,* that will not see 
^BecJiuse he doth not feel, feel your power 
i quickly; 

(So distrilmtioii sliould undo excess, 

‘'And cavil man have enough.]—Dost thou 
know Dover ? 

Edg. Ay, master. 

OYo. There is a cliff, whose high and bend¬ 
ing head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 7R 

And I ’ll ropjiir the misery thou ilost bear 
With something rich about me: from that place 
1 shall no leading need. 

E(lg. Give me thy ami: 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Before the Duke of AUxmif’it palace. 

Enter Goneuil aarf Edmund. 

Qon. Welcome, my lord: I marvel our mild 
husband 

Not met us on the way. 

Enter Oswald. 

Now, where’s your master? 
Otw. Madam, within; but never man so 
chang’d. 

1 mopping, makins faces. 3 Mowing, grimacing. 

> Superfluous, liaving more than enough. 

* Slaves, makes a slave of, treats as a slave. 

< Ordiiusnee, established order, law of nature. 
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LEA^ IV. Sbehe 4. 

I tiild him of the army tli&t was landed; 

He smiMat it: I told him you were coming; 
His answer was, “The worse:” of G.lostei^s 
treachery, 

And of the loyal service of his Son, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot,^ 
And told me I had turn’d the wrong side 
out:— 

What most he should dislike seems pleasant 
to him; lO 

What like, offensive. « 

Oon. fTo Edmund] Then shall you go no 
further. 

It is the cowish^ terror of his spirit, 

That dares not undei-take: he’ll not feel 
wrongs, 

Which tie him to an answer.® Our wishes on 
the way 

May prove effects. Back, Eilniund, to my 
brother; 

Hiisten his musters and conduct his powers: 

I inu-st change Jirms at home, and give tlie 
distaff' " t ^ 

1 nto my husband’s baii(l.s. Tliis trusty servant 
Shall pass between us: eni long > ou ’re like to 
hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 20 
A mistres.s’8 command. Weai’ this; sjtare 
.speech; [(iinng him a favour. 

Decline your head: this kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would stretch thy spirits up into the. air:— 
Conceive,'* and fare tliee well. 

Edm. You ns in the ranks of deutli. 

(loH. My most dear (iloster! 

[Exit Edmund. 

O, the difference of man and man! 

To tliee a woman’s services are due: , 

My fool usui'fis my body. 

(kw. Madam, liere comes my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Albanw 

Gon. I liave been worth the whistle. » 

Alh. O Goneril! 

You are not worth the dust whi?li the rude 
wind 80 

Blows in your fjice. I fear your disposition: 
Tliat nature which contemns it*® origin 

* Sot, fool, dolt. f Cowish, eovrsn^ly. 

« Anstoer, answer to a ohalleDge, manly resSstanue, 

> Conceive, understand. >Vt, its (old possessive). 


c 



Am M. SoMie 1 

Canuot be bordeir’d,* certain in itself; : 'sa ■ 
She that hereelf -will sliver* and disbranch 
Frciin her material* sap, perforce panst wither, 

, And come to deadly use. 

(foiK No more; the jbext is foolish, 
d/fc. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem 
vile; 


' .Klths ;8avc«ir*ii' hitt ■ -j^j^wdyeia--■■hairtji^: ^ 
yon-tionftt^..V;',;. 

TigerSj not #hat have you perl 

^■foim’d? . V ' V^^■ i. 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence even the headdu^d® bear 
would lick, 



O T«iu fool I—(Aet ir. 2 . 61 .) 


Mo8t*barbax’ou8, most degenerate! have you 
madded. 43 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him so benefited! 

If that thwheavens do not their visible spirits 
Send^iuickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monstera of the deep. 

OofU Milk-liver’d man! 

That bear’s* a cheek for blows, a head for 
wrongs; • .51 

1 Border'd, restrained. 2 &iver, break off. 

* Jfa^rial, nonririiing. 


Who hast not in thy brows an eye discerning 

Thine honour from thy suffering ; that not 
know’st 68 

Fools do those villains pity who are punish’d 

Ere they have done their mischief. Whein’s- 
thy drum? ‘ 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless- 
land; 

With plumed helm thy state begins to threat;;;' 

Whiles thou, a moral® fool, sitt’st still, and 
criest 

“Alack, why does he so?” 

4 Savour, relish. < HeaMugg'i, led br the i^esA 

6 jrorol, moralising. 
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See thyself, deviH 
I^iper* defom^ seems not in the fiend so 
S6 homd as in 'nroman. 

0oh.: 0 vain fool! 

\ : AXb. Thou changed and self-cover’d* thing, 
■: for shame, 

^ Be''3inonsternotthyfeature.® Were’t my fitness 
To let these hands obey my blood,* 

They ’re apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and Iwnes:—howe’er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

Oon. Marryj your manhood now! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alb. What news? 

Mess. 0, my good lord, the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall ’a dead; 70 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 

Alb. Glosters eyes! 

Mess. A servant that he bred, thrUl’d with 
remorse,^ 

Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master; who, thereat enraged. 
Flew on him, and amongst them fell’d him 
dead; 

But not without that harmful stroke which 
since 77 

Hatht pluck’d him after. 

Alb. This shows you are above, 

You justicera,® that those our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge!—But, O poor Gloster! 
Lost he his other eye ? 

Mess. Both, both, my lord.— 

^CThis letter, madam, craves a speedy answer; 
)T is from your sister. 

^ Goti, [Aside] One way I like this w'ell; 

^ But being widow, and my Gloster with her, 
:jMay all the building in my fancy pluck 
^Upon my hateful life: another way 
^The news is not so tart.—I’ll read, and an- 
J swer. [Eadt.J 

^ Alb. Where was his son ^when they did 
\ take his eyes? 

Mess. Come with my lady hither. 

\ Alb, He’a not here. 

1 Proper, hia own. 

> Setf-eover'd, conceaUDg thy real self, 
a Feature, bodily form. * Blood, paaaion, anger. 

* RemoTK, pity. ^ Justieers, just powers, 
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Mess. No, my good lord; J met him back’] 


“I 


agam. 

Knows he the wickedness? 

J/eil. Ay, my good lord; ’t was he inform’d 
against him; 

And quit the house on purpose, that their 
punishment 

Might have tlie freer course. 

Alb. Gloster, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou show^dst the 
king, • 

And to revenge thine eyea—Come hither, 
friend: 

Tell me what more thou know’st. [Exeunt. 
Scene III. The French camp near Dover. 

\ 

Enter Kent and a Gentleman. 

Kent. Why the King of France is so sud- 
denl}’’ gone back know you the reason?# 

Gent. Something he left imjjerfect in the 
state, which since hi.s comiiig forth is thought 
of; which imports to tlie kitigdom so much 
fear and danger, that his jKU’sonal return was 
most requir’d ai:d iiecessai’y, 

Kent. Who liatli he left behind him general ? 
Gent. The Marshal of France, Moiisieur Lji 
Far. 10 

Kent. .Did your letters pierce the queen to 
!«iy demonstration of grief f 

Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in 
my presence.; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d* down 
Her delicate cheek: it seem’d she was a queen 
Over her passion; who, most rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o’er her. 

Keni. O, then it mov’i her. 

Gent. Not to a rage: patience and sorrow 
strove 

Who should express her goodjiest. You have 
seen 19 

Simshine and rain at once: her smilesand'tears 
Were like a better way: those hagfiy smilets* 
That played on her ripe lip seem’d fiot to know , 
What guests were in her eyes; wliich parted 
thence 

As pearls from diamonds dropt.—In brief, ' 
sorrow ’ * 


1 Back, goiug back. * THlXd, trickled. 

« Smilets, a diminutive of smUs. 



ACX W. Scan® ■a:: ' SIKO-'iJL&S; ■ 


Would be a rari^ UKM if all 

Cbttld so beconje it. 

Kent. Made ahe no verbal question? 

Cfent, Faith, once or twice she heaved the 
name “father”. ' 

Pantinglj forth, as if it press’d her heart; 
Cried “Sisters,8iatersl—Shameof ladies 1 sisters! 
Kent! father! sisters! What, i’ the storm? 

i’the night? so 

Let pity not be believ’d!”—^There she shook 
Tlie holy -^ater from her heavenly eyes, 

And, clamour moisten’d, then away she started 
To deal with grief alone. 

Kent. It is the stars. 

The stars above us, govern our conditions; 
Else one self^ mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her 
since? 

Geni. No, 

Kend. Was this before the king return’d? 
GeiU. - No, since. 

lynt. Well, sir, jthe poor distressed Lear’s 
i’ the towiif 40 

Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
Wiat we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

(rent. Why, good sir? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbovTS* him: 
his own unkindness, 

That stripp’d her from his benediction, turn’d 
her 

To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters,—these things 
sting 

His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gelkt. Alack, }K)or gentleman! 

Keirvt. Of Albany’s and Coniwall’s powers 
you heard not? .^o 

Gent. ’T is sc^hey are a-foot. 

Kent. W^ll, sir, I ’ll bring you to our master 
Lear, . 

And leave }^u to attend him: some dear cause^ 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile; 
When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me, [Exeunt. 

^ One self, the some. . 

* Elbou», stands at his elbow, haunts. 

* Dear eau«s| important business. 


Sddiert. ■ 

Cor, Alack, ’t is he: why, he waa met even 

As mad as the vex’d sea; singing alpud; 
C^wn’d with, rank fumitory and furrow^ 
weeds, 

With burdocks, hemlock; netUe^ oiii^bo* 
flowers, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds piAt grow , 

In our sustaining corn.—A century ^ 
forth; 

i Search every acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an 

[What can man’s wisdom ( 

In the restoriifg his bereaved sense? < 

He that helps him take all my outward worth. > 
Boot. Tliere is means, madam: lly 

j Our foster-nurse of nature is repose,. f 

I Tlie wliich he lacks; that to provoke in him i 
j Are many simples® operative, whose power 5 
j Will close the eye of anguish, I 

I Cor.] All bless’d secrets,I 

I All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
i Spring with my tears! be aidant® and rerne- 
i diate^ 

; In the good man’s distress!—Seek, seek fear;,:, 
i him; 

j Lest his ungovem’d rage dissolve the life 

j That wants the means to lead it, 

I 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. News, madam;, 

The British powers are marcliing hitherward. 
Cor. Tis known before; our preparation 
stands 22 . 

In expectation of them.—0 dear father, 

It is thy business that I go .about; 

Therefore great .France 

My mourning and important® tears hath pitied. 

No blown* ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our aged father’s 
right: 

[ Soon may I hear and see him! ] [Exeunt .; 

* Century, a company of a hundred aoldiera. 

* SimpUt, medldn®! lierba. < Aidant^ hslpfUL 

1 Remediate, faealit%, curing. 

* important, importunate. * Blown, Intethd. ' 
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0 :4)01. : KING ■ 

y. A room in Glonter'a cattU. I 

■v/fv-■ ■ ■ ■■ i 

/ Enter Rbgak and Oswald. 

I; Meg. But are ray brother’s powers set forth? 

■ ]■ Ostp. Ay, madam. 

Meg. Himself in person there? 
i . Om. Madam, with much ado: 

|Your sister is tlie l)etter soldier.* 

^ Meg. Lord Edmund spake not with your 
j lord at home ? 

; Ome. No, mailam. 

? Meg. What might import my sister’s letter 
? to him ? 

0»ir. 1 know not, lady. 

<; Reg. Faith, he is pt>sted hence on serious 
< matter. 

(! It was great ignorance, Oloster’s eyes being out, 
(To let him live: where he arrives he moves ii 
(All hearts agaiust us: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
'In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
^His uigbted® life; moreot'er, to descry 
^The strength o’ the enemy. 

J Osw. I must needs after him, raadara, with 
^ my letter. 

^ Meg. Our troops set forth to-morrow; stay 
J with us; 

/The ways are dangerous, 
j Oatr. ^ I may not, madam: 

I My lady charg’d my duty in this business. 
y Reg. Why should she write to Edmund? 
i Might not you 

'(Transport her purposes by word ? ^ Belike, 20 
'Something—I know not what:—I ’ll love thee 
y ' mucli, 

<Let me unseal the letter. 

' Osw. ' Madam, I had rather— 

' Meg. I know your lady does not love her 
? husband; 

^I’m sure of that: and at her late being here 
^ She gave strange oeilliades* and most speaking 
^ looks 

^To noble Edmund. I know you are of her 
'( bosom. 

• Osw. I, madam ? 

I Reg. I speak in understanding; you are, 1 
i know’t: 

) Soldier, « trisyllable here. 

3 Nighted, darkened, blinded. A * By word, orally. 

* (EUliade*, amorous glances. 
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LEAK:: 

’Thetefow 1 do advise you, take this note: V 
My lord ia dead; Edmund and I have ^k'd;:. 
And moi’e convenient is he *for my hand 
'Than for your lady’s:—you may gather more* i 
If you do find him, pr^ you, give him this; t 
And when your mistress hears tiius much from| 

I pray, desire her call her w'isdom to her. 

So, fare you well. ( 

If you do chance to hear of that blind ti'aitor,) 
Preferment falls on him that cuts Him ofi; 

Osw. Would I could meet him, madam ! 
would show 80 i 

What jjarty I do follow*. J 

Reg. Fare thee w'ell. 

8ck>'K VI. The country near Dover. 

Enter Gloster, and Eugau dressed like a 
peasant. 

GI 0 . When shall I come to the to]) of that 
.same hill? 

Edg. You do climb up it •now: lo()k, now 
we labour. 

Olo. Metliinks the gi’oimd is even.’ 

Edg. Horrible steep. 

Hark, do you bear the sea? 

Clio. No, truly. 

Edg. Why, then, yoi.ir other seuses grow 
imperfect 

By your eyes’ anguish. 

Qlo. So may it be, indeed: 

Metliinks thy voi«>? is alter’d; and thouspeak’st 
In better phrase and matter than thou didst. 
Edg. You ’re much deceiv’d: in nothing am 
I chang’d 

But in my garments. », 

(Jlo. Methinks you ’re better spoken. 

Edg. Come on, sir; here’s the place;—stand 
still.—How fearful ^ ll 

And dizzy’t is to cast one’s eyes so loW 1 
The crows and choughs that wing the "mid¬ 
way air 

Show scarce so gross® as beetles: half way down , 
Hangs one that gathers sampire,—dreadful 
trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 

The fishermen, that walk upon thtf* beach, * 


• Even, level 0 < Crow, hlg. 



ACT IV. Soenif & 


KiNa I 4 EAI 1 , 


ACT iV. 


Appearlik(»tnicera»d yolul tallanuhuringbEurk, 
DiminiBh’d to her cocki*—her cock, a buoy 
Almost too siriall for sight: the murmuring 
surge, 20 

Hat on th’ unnumber’d* idle {lebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.—111 look no more; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient* sight 
Topple down headloi^. 

Olo. Set me wlie»'e yon stand. 

Edg, Give me your hand;—you’re now 
within^ foot 

Of th’ extreme verge; for all benejith the moon 
Would I not leap upright 

Qlo. Let go my hand. 

Here, friend, ’s another purse; in it a jewel 
Well woi*th a [)oor man’s taking; fairies and 
gods 39 

Prosper it with thee! Go thoii further off; 
Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 
Edg. Now fare you well, good sir. 
tSlo. With all my heart. 

Edg. [Aside] Why I do trifle'thus with his 
tlCsjmir , • 

Is dune to cure it, 

Olo. [Kneeling] () you mighty gods! 

This world I do renounce, and, in your sights, 
Sliake patiently my great affliction off: 

If I couhl bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel witli your great opposeles.s wills, 
My snuff and loatheil part t»f nature should 
Bum itself out. If Edgar live, O, ble.ss him!— 
Now, fellow, fare tliee well. 

Edg. Gone, sir;—farewell, 

[(dosiler throws himselfformird., and falls. 
[Aside] And yet I know' not how conceit may 
rob 42 

The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields ^o the theft; Imtl he been where he 
thought, 

By this had thought been jjfist—Aliveordead? 
Ho you, sir! ^eufl!—hear you, sir!—speak!— 
[JSlide] Thus might he pass indeed:-yet he 
revives.— 

What are you,* sir 1 

• Glo. Away, and let me die. 

Edg, Hadst thou been ought but gctssamer, 
feathers, air, 

\ Cock, cockboat ^ Uimnuntep'd, inuniuerable. 
s Jhfieisnt, defective. 

VOL. X. ® 


So many fathojQi 

Thbu ’dst 8hiv«rid like cgg.v biit 
breathe;' v- 
Hast heavy substance; ble^’st hot; speak’st; 
art sound. 

Ten masts at each* make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fell: 

Thy life -s a miracle. Bpeak yet again. 

b'/o. But have I fall’n, or no? 

Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky 
l)ourn. 

Look up a-height;*’—the shrill-goi^M® larkho 
far 

Cannot be seen or heard: do but look up. 

(Ho. Alack, I have no eyes.— 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit 
Toend itself by death? ’Twasyetaomeconifort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 
And frustrate his proud will. 

Edg. Give me your arm: 

Up:—so.—Howis’t? Feel you your legs? You 
stand. 

Glo. Too well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all strangeness. 

Upon the crown 0’ the cliff, what thing was that 
Which pfirted from you ? 

Gh. A poor luifortunate beggar. 

Edg. As I stootl here below, metliought his 
eyes «» 

Were two full moons; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns whelk’d^ and wav’d like the enridged 
sea: 

It was somefiend; therefore,thou happyfather, 
Tliink that the clearest® gods, who make them 
honours 

Of men’s impossibilities, have pi’esei’v’d thee. 

Glo. I do remember now: henceforth I’ll 
bear 

Affliction till it do ciy out itself 
“Enough, enough,” and die. That thing you 
speak of, . 

I took it for a man; often’t would say 
“ The fiend, the fiend:” he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear fi*ee‘*and i)atient thoughts.—But 
who comes here ? 80 


* At each, each joined to another. 
A A -tutight, on high, aloft. 

« ShriU-gorg'd, Bhrill-throatdd. 

1 Whelk'd, protruding. 

X Clearest, brightest, purest. 
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» Vrve, cotouf. 



KING 

Enter hiASL;fantaeti<xtllif dresred idth %eUd 
flowers. 

iCTh® safer^ sense will ne’er acconimodate 
cHis iiia^r tlius.^ 

hear. No, they cannot touch me for coining; 
1 am tlie king himself. 


L2SAE. ACT' IV, Scene 6, 

\Edg^ O thou side-piercihg sight ! 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that r^pect. 
—There’s your press-money. Hiat fellow 
bandies his bow like a crow-keeper:® draw 
me a clothier’s yaitl.®~L<iok, look, a mouse! 
Peace, peacethis pikie of toasted cheese will 
do’t—There’s my gauntlet; I’ll prove it on 



/.ewr. Ila! 0(«ieril, " With a whit* la-ani !-;;vct iv B. !«.) 


a giant.—Bring up the browm billH.^ - -O, well 
flown, bird!—i’the clout;® i’the clout: hewghl 
—Give the word.® 

Edg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear. Pass. 

Glo. I know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Goneril,—with a white beartl! 
—They flatter’d me like a dog; and told me 
I had white liairs in my beard ere the black 
ones were there,—To say “ay” and “no” to 
everything that I said!—“Ay” and “no” too 


1 Safer, sounder, more solter. 
s Crow-keeper, one who keeps oH the crows. 

^ A elotMer'K yard, an arrow a yard long. 

Brown hills, hallterds, 

« Cloitie, centre of target. s nvird. watchword. 
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was no goixl divinity. When the rain came 
to wet me «)nce, and the wind to niake me 
chatbM*; when the thunder would not peace 
at iny Indding; there I found ’em, there I 
smelt ’em tmt. Go to, they are not men o 
their words: they bjhl me I was every thing; 
’lisa lie, J am not Jigue-proolt 

(Jlo. The trick of that voice 1 do- well re¬ 
member: 100 

Is’t not the king? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king; 

When I do stare, see how the subject quakes! 
1 pardon that man’s life.—What was thy 
ciiuse?— ^ o 

Adultery ?— 

Tliou shall not die: die^or adultery! No: 








'ACT 


KING LEA-R. 


ACT IV. Soet^ 6. 


The wren goes and the small gilded fly 
Does lecher my sight. 

J|[Let copulation thrive; for Gloster’s bastard 
^ son 

< Was kinder to his fatlipr than my daughters 
<Got ’tween the' lawful sheets,] 

To’tj luxuiy', pell-mell! for I lack soldiei's.— 
(^[Behold yon simpering dame, 120 

^■Wliose face between her forks presages 
( snow, 

fThat minces rirtue, and does shake the 
' hea<l 

^To hear of pleasure’s name,— 

iTlie fitchew nor the soiled hoi-se goes tot 

i With a more riotous appetite, 

} Down from tlie waist they are CeuUiiU’s, 

<;Though women all above: 

<. But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
^Beneath is all the fiends’; 

VThere’s hell, the)*e’s darkness, there’s the 
‘ sulphvirous pit, , 130 

‘burning, scalding, stench, consumption;]—tie, 
fie, tlfJ! imh, pah!* Give me an ounce of civet, 
good afKjthecary, to sweeten my imagination; 
there’s money for thee. 

Glo. O, let me kiss that hand! 

I^ear. Let me wipe it first; it smells of mor¬ 
tality^ 

fjr'ZfT O ruin’d piece ^ of nature! This great 
world 

Shall so wear out to naught.—Lost tliou know 
me? 

Lear. 1 remember thine eyes well enough. 
Dost thou squiny'^ at me? No, do thy worst, 
blind Cupid; I’ll not love.—Read thou this 
challenge; mark but the penning of it. 

Olo. ,Were all the lettera suns, I could not 
see one. 

£(1^. [Aside^ I would not take this from 
report;—-it i^ 

And my heast breaks at it. 

Loarf Read. 

Glo. What, with the case-' of eyes? 

Lear, O, he?, are you there with me? No 
eyes in your head, nor no nmney in your purse? 
■your eyes aiv, iu a heavy case, your purse in 
a light: yet you see how this world goes. i5i 


<rfo. I see 

Wlmt, art mad ? A man may see how 
this world goes with no eyea Look^ 
earn: see how yond jimtioe raik upon yoiid 
simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: cluinge 
places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justicej 
which is the thief ?—Thou hast seen a farmer’s 
dog bark at a beggar? 

Gh, Ay, sir. i«o 

Lear. And the creature ran from the car? 
There thou mightst behold the great image of 
authority: a dog’s obey’d in office.— 

[|Tliou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! J 
Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine ; 

own back; j 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind '% 
For which thou whipp’st her,] The usurerj 
hangs the cozener. 

Tlivough tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furFd gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, Wd 

And the sti-ong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
,.4 nil it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 
None does offend, none,—I say, none; I’ll 
able'* ’em: 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal th’ accuser’s lifis. Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy jiolitician, seem 
To see the things thou ilost not.—Now, now, 
now, now: 

Pull ofi'my boots:.hanler, haitIer:~so. 

Edg. O, matter** and impertineiicy® 

mix'd! 

Reason iu madness! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take 
my eyes. iso. 

I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloster: 
Thou must be jiatient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the fii-at time that we smell theair, 
Wewawl and ct \,—I will preach to thee: mark. 
Glo. Alack, alack the day! 

L&tr. When we are born, we cry that we 
are come 

To this gi’eat stage of fools.—[This’^ a good^ 
block:— 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt: I ’ll put’t in proof; { 


» Piece, masterpiece. ® Squiny, squint. 

o Coie, ^ipty socket. 


* Able, warrant, vouch for. 

* Matter, meaning, sense. 

* Impertimuey, lack of pertinency. 
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KING LEAR. 


AW JV; jSwne A 


tAiid when I ’ve stol’ii h{X)U these sons>in-]aw, 
4i^»rkiU, kill, kill, kiU, kill, kill: 3 m 

Enter a Gentleman, with Attendants. 

Gent. O, here he is; lay hand upon him.— 
Sir, 

Your most dear daughter— 

Lear. No rescue ? What, a prisoner ? I am 
even 

The natural fool of fortune.—Use me well; 
You shall have ransom. Let me liave surgeons; 
I am cut to the brains. 

Gent. You shall have any thing. 

Lear. No setionds? all myself ? 

Why, this would make a man a man of salt, 
'To use his eyes for garden water-jiots, aoo 

I Ay, and laying autumn 's dust. 

; Geiit. Goo<l sir, - 

; Zmr.] I will die bravely, like a smug’ bride¬ 
groom. What: 

I will be jovial; come, come; I am a king; 
My masters, know you that ? 

GetU. You are a roval one, ami we obev 
you. 

i [|Zcar. Then there’s life ill’t. Nay, an you 
; get it, you shall get it by running, Sa, sa, sji, 
(aa.3 [A'ri?; Attmidants fulloic. 

Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
wretch, 

Past speaking of in a king!—Thou hast one 
daughter, iofi 

Who redeems nature fnim the general cui>ie 
■Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg. Hail, gentle sir. 

( Getit. Sir, speed you; what’.s your will? 
;; Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle 
toward P 

' Gent. Most sure and vulgar; “ every one 
hears that, 

/Which can distinguish sound. 

Edg. But, by your favour, 

; How near’s the other army ? 
i Gent. Near and on speedy foot; the main 
/ descry* 

/Stands on tlie hourly thought. 

^ Edg. I thank yon, sir: that;'s all. 

> £imu9, spruce. 2 Tmoard, at haiul, immiuerit 

» Vulgar, commonly known. 

* The main descry, &c., the main body is hourly ex¬ 
pected to be seen. 

« laft 


j (rent. Though tliat the on 

I ' cause is- here, , v \.2i»|' 

! Her army is moyM on. j — ^ ^ 

Edg. I thank you, sin 3 

j . [ExdGetalemm. 

Glo. You ever-gentle goils, take my breath 
I from me; 

I Let not my woi'ser spirit tempt pie again 
! To die befoi'e you please! 

Eig. Well piuy you, father. 

; Glo. Now. good sir, wbat are you? 

I Edg. A most poor man, made tame >> foT’^ 
tune's blows; 

i "Who, by the art of known and feeling* sorrows, 
i Ampregntuit*togo«Klj)ity. Givemeyourhaud^ 

; I ’ll lead you to some liidiug.^ 

Glo. Hearty tliauks: 

The iHMinty and the Iteiiison* of heaven 
; To lx>ot, and lasd! 

; Eoter Oswald. 

. Osir. A jiroclainvd prize: Mostiiappy! 
That eyeless head of thinC was firat fram’d 
flesh 231 

; To mise my fortunes. - Thou old unhappy 
traitor. 

Briefly thyself I'crnember; - the sword is out 
That must destroy thee. : 

ttlo. Now let thy friendly iiand 

Put strength enough to it. [Edgar interposes. 

Osw. W’herefore, bold peasant 

Dar’st thou siipjant a publisli’d traitor? 
Hence; 

Lest that th’ infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. Chill® not let go, zir, without vurther 
’casion. c 240 

Osw. Let go, slave, or thou diest! 

Edg, Good gentleman, go your gait, and lei 
jKtor volk pa.ss. An chud ’®^ha’ bin zwaggered 
out of my life, ’t would not ha’ linnho loiig as 
! ’t is by a vortnight. Nay, come not near, the 
I old man; keep out, cbe vOr ye.,^* f-ty 

whether your costard or my tiallow be tbj 
: harder: chill be })lain with yon. 


^ Feeling, heartfelt. 

1 Biding, abode. 

0 ChiU, I will, 
n Che wr ye, 1 warn ye. 
»s Costard, head. 


« Pregnant, disposed, 
t Bitiitm, blessing. 

><* Chvd, I sltould. 

ft IS Balkw, cudgel. 
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ACT lV.:Siieiar6;'- 


Out, : 


Okill ’pick your teeth, zir : 

come; ho 

matter yor your fohis * 

251 

[Th^fyht, mid Edgar knocks him down. 

Osw. Slaye^ thou linst slain me 

:—villain, 


take m|^ pui^e; 

If ever thou idlt thrive, buiy my body; 

And give the letters which thou hud ’st about me 


iliEAJL' ;;ACTIV/8©9ii*;«.:' 

To JBdmuhd him bijt 

Upon the English party i^—O, untiiimiy deajth t 

' :■ lpi^< 

Edg. 1 know thee well; a liervieeaMb vil¬ 
lain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistreiffl 
As badness would desire. 

Olo. What, is he dead? 



0«u>. Slave, thon liaat slain me:—villain, take iny purse.—(A.ct iv. (!. 


Edlf. Sit you down, father; re,st you.— atio 
Let’s see these pockets: the letters that he 
speaks of 

May be my friends.—He’s dead; I’m only 
• soriy * 

He had no other deathsmaii.^—Let ns see;— 
Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us 
not: 

To know our enemies’ minds, we’d rip their 
hearts; 

Iheir {lapera, ^ more lawful. ’ 

t Fbfjw, ttirasts, * ParO/, side, 

s Ztedeklinan, executiouer. 


“Let our reciprocal vows be remem- 
liered. You have many opportunities to cut him oflf: ’ 
if your will w'ant not, time and place will be fniit- 
fiilly* offer’d. Tliere is nothing done, if he return 
the conqueror: then am I the prisoner, and his bed 
my gaol; from the loathed warmth whereof deliver 
me, and supjiily the place for your labour. 

“Your -wife, so 1 would say—affectionate 

servant, “ OoNEBlt.” ; 

• D indistinguisli’d space® of woman’s willl > -: 
A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life; 

And the exchange my brother!—£“Here, 
the sands, ; ; y 

* Fruitfully, abundantly, 
s Itidistinffui^'d space, boundless range. 
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ACT IV. 6. KING 

iThee I’ll rake* up, the post uiis{uictifie(i 28 i 
/Of murderous lechers: and, in the mature time, 

< With this ungracious jiaper strike the sight 
^ Of the death-practis’d ■'* duke; for him ’tis well 
i That of thy death and business I (am tell. 

Gfo. The king is mad: how stiff is my vile 
J sense, 

^That I stand up, and have ingenious^ feeling 
^Of my huge sorrows! Better I w'ere distract: 
'So sliould my thoughts be sever’d from my 
griefs, 

; And woes, by wrong imaginations, lose 25*0 
;:The knowledge of tliemselves. 

^ Edg.~\ <live me your hand; 

afar off. 

Far off, methinks, 1 hear the Iteateii 
drum: 

(yome, father, I ’ll bestow you wdtb a friend. 

SCENK VII. J tend ill the Freneh minp. J^ear 
on a hed adeep, soft mmicplai/ing ; Doetor, 
(ientleman, and ntht'rfi attending, 

Enter C^kdelj.a and Kent 

Vor. O thou good Kent, how shall I live and 
work, 

To mateh thy goodness? My life will !>(> tt )0 
short, 

And every measure fail me, 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, i.s o'er- 
jjaid. 

All my reports go with the ujodest^ truth; 

Nor more nor clipp’d, but so. 

Cor. Be better .suited;'* 

These W'eeds® are memories of those worser 
hours: 

I prithee, put them off. 

Kent. Pardon, dear madam; 

Yet to be known shortens my matle intent:^ 
My boon I make it, that you know me not 
Till time and I think meet. ll i 

_ I 

Cor. Tlien be’t so, my g(X)d lord.—[To the 
DoGtor] How does the king? 

Doct. Madam, sleeps still. 


1 Jiake, cover. 

i> DeatJi-praeti»'d, whose death ia plotted. 

■ Ingemom, conacioua. 

* MtkUstt, moderate. ^ Suited, dreaaed. 

* Weed«, garments. ' Made intent, plan formed. 
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LEAK. ACT IV. Scene i. 

Cor. O you kind gods, 

Cure tills great breach in his abusefl nature! 
Th’ untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father! 

Doct. So please your majesty 

That we may wake the king? hi liath slept 
long. 

Cor. Be govem’d by your knowledge, and 
proceed 

I’ the sway of your own will. Is jie array’d? 

Cent. Ay, madam; in the heaviness of sleep 
We put fresh garments on him. 

Doct. Be by, good madam, when we do 
awake him; 

I doubt not of his tempemnee.** 

Cor. Very well. 

Doct. Please you, draw near.—Louder the 
music there! 

Cor. O my dear father! Restoration hang 
’Jliy medicine on my Jijjs; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent luvnris that my two sisters 

JJave ill tliv reverence made! I, 

* « 

Kent. Kind and dear ])rincess! 

Cor. Had you not been llieir father, these 
white flakes .10 

Had challejig'd pity of tliem. Was this a face 
'Co be oppos'd ag;iinst iJie warring winds? 

To stand against tlie dee|> dread - bolted 
thunder? * 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightning? to w'atch— ptior 
pel’ll u !'’- 

Witli this thin helm ? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he bad bit me, .should have stood that 
night 

Aga lust my tire; aiut wast thou fain, poorfather, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues rtirloni, 
III shoi’t and musty straw? Alack, alack! 40 
’T is wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all.*®—He wakes; speak to 
him. * . * 

Dod. Madam, do you; 'tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord? bow fares 
your majesty? 

Xcar. You do me -wrong to take me out o’ 
the grave:— 

Thou art a soul in bliss; but X.a^ bound 

* Temperance, calmuetti. 

» Perdu, (orluni one. 

Conefudot ofJ, entirely enSed. 



ACT IV. Soene 7. JEING 

Upon a wheel of fire, that* mine own tears 
l)o scald like molten lead. 

(^or. Sir, do you know me ? 

Leat. You are a spirit, I know; when did 
you die ? . 

Cor. Still, still, far wide! oo 

Doct. He's scarce awake; let him alone awhile. 


Act iv. totm X 

irfwn Where li^ Wliere im^ 

■—Fair (laylighti-**-:; 

I -m mightily abus^d-®-^! should e'en die with 

To see another thus.—I know hot w,hat to 
1 will not swear these are my hatidai'^-Iet’s 

see; v.- ;;' ' 



IjMr. 1 pwy> weep not: Hiive, ae f do remeinlwr, done me wrong: 

If .you have poison for me, I will drink it. You have some eausc, they have not. 

I know you do not love me; for your sisters --(Act iv 7. 71-79.) 


I feci this pin prick. AV^<yuki I were assur’d 
Of condition! 

Cor. O, look ufKiii me, sir, 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er me:— 
No, sir, you muat not kneel. 

* IVay, do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish fond old man, fio 

Foursiiore and upward, not an hour moi-e nor 
less; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in ray perfect mind. 

Methinks I sli^juld know you, and know' this 
man; 

t ‘P/taf, »o tiiat 


j Yet 1 am doubtful: for 1 'ni mainly ignorant. 
AA’hat place tliis is; and all the skill I have 
.Remembers not these garments; nor I know 
not 

AVhere I did lotlge last night. Do not laugh 
at me; 

For, as 1 am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, l am. 

Lear. Be your tears wet? yes, faith. I 
pray, weep not: 7i 

If you have poison for me, I wdll drink it. 

I know you do not love me; for your sisters V 


s Abm’d, deceived. 
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KING LEAB. 


Have^ iaa I do remember, done me wrong: 

You have some cause, they have not. 

V Cor. No cause, no cause. 

:: Lear. Am I in France? 

KstO. In your own kingdom, aii\ 

Lear. Do not abuse me. 

Doct. Be comforted, good madam: the great 
rage, 

You see, is kill’d in him: and yet’t is danger 
To make him even o'er* the time he has lost. 
Desire him to go in; trouble him no more si 
Till further settling.® 

Cor Will't please your highness walk? 

Ijear You must bear with me: 

Pray you now, forget and forgive. I’m old 
and foolish. 

[Exeamt all except Kent and Gentleman. I 


AOt V; Sotnw 1. 

Gent. Holds it true, sir, that tJie Duke of^ 
Comwall waa so slain? 

Kenjt. Most ceitain, sir. 

Ge)U. Who is conductor of bis people? 

Kent. As ’tis said, ^he bastard son of Glos-, 
ter. 

Gent. They Siiy Edgar, his banish’d son, is 
with the Earl of Kent in Germany. OT , 

Kent. Beport is changeable. ’Tis time to 
look about; the powers of the kingdom ap- 
|troach ajKice. • ♦ 

Gent. The arbitrement-'* is like to be bloody. 
Fare yon well, sir. [E.vit. 

Kent. My] )ointand peiiod will be throughly* 
wrought, 

Or well or ill, ;is this day’s battle’s fought. 

[Kxit. 


ACT V. 


ScRi«E 1 The camp of the lirituh forces, near 
Dover. 

Enter, with, drum and mlours, EoMtrxn, JIkoax, 
Oficers, Soldiers, and others. 

Eim. Know of the duke if his la.st purpose 
hold, 

Or whether since he is advis’d by aught 
To change the course: he's full of alteration 
And self-reproving;—britig his constant plea¬ 
sure." [To an, (tfficfT, who goes out. 

^ \iReg. Our sister’s man is cei*tainly mis- 
i carried. 

^ Edm. ’T is to be doubted,® madam. 

J if© 7 . Now, sweet lord. 

J You know the goodness I intend upon you: 

; Tell me,—^but truly,—but then speak the truth, 
J Do you not love my sister? 

'> Edm.. In honour’d love. 

^ Reg. But have you never found my brother’s 
? way 10 

jTo the forfended ^ place ? 

^ Edm. That thought abuses you. 

1 Even o'er, try to account for. 

* Settiing, compogure of mind, recovery of reason. 

> Arbitrement. decision. « Throughly, thoroughly. 

^ Constant pleasure, settled resolution. 

< Doubted, suspected, feared. < Forfended, forbidden. 
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Reg. I am dcmbtful that you baveH)een' 
conjunct'’ 

i And bosom’d with her, as far as we call lieiu ■ 

Edm. No, by mine linnouv, madam. 

Reg. i never shall endure her: dear my Uftid, > 
. lie not familiar w'ith hei*. 

! Edm. Fear me not;— 

i She and the duke her b.iisl)andl3 / 

I 

Enter, with drum ami colours, Albasx, 
Gcveril, and Soldiers. 

Gon. [Aside] I had rather lose the battle 
than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. 

Alb. Gui- very loving sister, well be-piet.— 

I Sir, this I hear,—the king is come to lus 
i daughter, 2 i 

i With othei’s n’kom the rigour of oiir state 
I Forc’d to cry out. Wliere I could not be honest, 
i I never yet was valiAnt: for this business, 

I It toucheth us, as France invades our laud, 

I Not bolds ® the king, with others, whom, I fear, , 
I Most just and heavy causes make oppose.*® 

Edm. Sir, you speak nobly. 

Reg. Why is this reason’d?** 

Conjunct, intimately connected. * BoMs, emboldena. 
lo Make oppose, cauee to oppose ns. 
n Reason'd, debated. f i 


I 






ACT T; . Scene I, 




ACT SceM S, 


(i^on. Cloiubine toother the enemy; 

For these domestic and (Articular broilB so 
Are not the question here. 

AUt. Let *8, then, determine 

With the micient of war proceedings. 

iS<iw. I shall attend you presently at your tent. 
Reg. Sister, you ’ll go with us? 

; Gon. No. 

Reg. ’Tis most convenient; imiy you, go 
with ua 

Qon. 0, ho, I know the riddle.—I 

will go. 


If both muaih ali^^ widptr 

Exaspeiatee, makes pad he^ sister Ck>neril; 
And hardly shsJtt I eariy^ out my ; «i 

Her husband being alive. Now, then, we ’ll use 
His countenance for.the battle; which l}mhg 
done, '; \ 

Let her who would be rid of him devise 
His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Leitr and to Cordelia,*— 
ITie battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never see his pardon; for niy state 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 


Js theg are going out, enter Ki)0.\k rlUgnhed. 

Edg. If e’er your grace had speech with 
man so poor, ! 

Hear me one word. 

$ I’ll overtake you.-Speak. ■ 

< [Exeunt all exeept .Mbang and Edgar. 

Edy.’^ Before you fight tlie l)attle, ope this 
letter. 40 

h 

If you have victory, let the truini>et sound 
For film that bnj*iglit it: wretchetl though I 
seem, j 

T can produce a channHon that will jirove 
What is avoucliiHl there. If you miscarry, ! 
Ymii- business of the world hath so an end, j 
And machination c^easiu F(»rtutie love you! | 
Alb. Stay till I’ve read the lettei'. 

Ed(f. I was £orl)i(l it. 

When time shall serve, let bnt the lieiald cry. 
And I ’ll appear again. 4{» 

Alb. Why, fare thee well: T will o’erlook 
tliy paper. [Exit Edgar. 

Re-enter Edmcvd. 

Edrn^ Tlie enemy’s in view; draw up your j 
powers. j 

Here is the guess of their ti-ue strength and 
forces 

Byjliligent discovery;^—but your haste 
Is nowtffg’d on you. 

Alb. We will gi’eet the time. [E.vU. 

^ Edm. To l)otb these sisters have I sworn 
my love; 

Each jealous^ of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take? 
Both? one? oimfiither? Neither can be enjoy’d. 


1 Pitieovery, reconnpltr^g. > (/«a{oN«=Busplciou8. 


Scene II. A field Instween the two camps. 

Alarum unthin. Enter, with drum and colours, 
Leak, Cordelia, and their Farces; and 
exeunt. 

Enter PhioAU and Gloster. 

Edg. Here, father, take the shadow of this 
tree 

For your good host; [iray that the right may 
thrive: 

If ever I return to you again, » 

1 ’ll bring you comfort, 

Olo. Grace go with you, sir! 

[E;nt Edgar. 

Alarum, ami retreat within, Re-e.nte}' Edgar. 

Edg. Away, old man,—give me thy hand,™ 
away! . 

King Lear hath lo.st, he and his daughter ta’en: 
i Give me thy hand; come on. 

Glo. No further,Hir; a man may rot even here. • 
Edg. What, in ill thoughts again? Men 
must endure <t 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness* is all:—come on. 

Glo. And tliat’s true too. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. The British camp, near Doven 

Enter, in conquest, with drum and, colows, Ed¬ 
mund; Lear and Cordelia prisoners; 
Officers, Soldiers, Ac. 

Edm. Some officers take them away: good 
guard, 

* Carry out my tide, win the game. . 

* Mpeneas, readiness. 
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■jLC?r;y»-.soei«.:s*.' 

iJntil their greater pleasures first be known 
are to censure* them. 

Cor. AVe are not the first 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the 
worst. 



Oor. We are not the first 

Who, with beet ineanfiiK, have inctirr’d the wont, 

-(Act V. 3. 3, 4.) 

For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down; 
Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s 
frown.— 

Shall we not see these daughters and these 
sisters 1 

I Cetwitre, Judge. 
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AGt.y. Scene 8. 

Noj no, no, no! Come, let’S away to 
prison: 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage; 
When thoii dost ask me blessing, 111 kneel 
down, , 10 

And ask of thee forgiveness: so we ll live^ 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
laojfh : 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; !Uid we ll talk with them 

tlK),- • 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’s 
out;— 

And take ii]K>n’s the mystery of things. 

As if we were Cod’s .spies; and well wear out. 
In a wall'd jjrisou, [»acks and sweets of gJ'eat 
((lies. 

That ebli ami flow by the moon. 
jEdm. Take them away. 

Lear. U|K>n such isacrifices, my Conlelia, 

The gods themselve.s throw incense. Have I. 

caught thee ? ^ 

Ho that jtarts us sliall Ickig a InamrTrojn 
heaven. 

And liiv ii.sln'Mcc like fox(;s. Wipe thine eyes: 
The gfKsl-vcai'.s'* shall devour tliein, llesli and 
fell,-* ‘ 

Eve they shall make us wee)*; w'e ’ll see ’em 
stiu v d tir,st.. 

C.'oinc. \K.re)ii>t Lear a:id f'ordelia, gmieded. 

Kdm. Come hither, en[>tain; hark. 

Take thou this note a jxt}Kr\, go fol¬ 

low them to jirison: 

Cue stej^ I have advanc'd thee; if thou dost 
As this instnictsthee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes: know thou tltis, that men 
Are as the time i.s: to l^e tetider-miii<l#d 31 
Does not become a sw'ord:—thy great employ¬ 
ment 

j AVill not bear (j uestion; either say thou ’It do't, 

I Or thrive by other means. • ^ 

Off. Ill do’t,**my lord. 

ICdrn. About it; and write liappy* when thou 
hast done. ^ 

Mark,—I say, instantly; and carry it so 
As I have set it down. 

Off. I cannot draw’ a cart, nor eat<iried oats; 
If’t be man’s work, I ’ll do ’t. ' {A’taV. 

^ Qoodi-year$’, gou^re. pox. * Fell, ckln. 

♦ WriU happy, count yourael^fortunate. , . 


KINO LEAR. 






KING UEM 

By me mTestod^ he coih|]ieers 


ACT y. Seenft S. 
® the best. 


ACT V. Scene t. 

Flourish, Ent^ Albaxt, Gokeril, Bsqan, 
and Attendants. 

A lb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant 
strain,^ • 40 

And fortune led you well: you have the cap¬ 
tives 

That were the opposites® of this day’s strife: 
We do require them of you, so to use them 
As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

Edtn, • Sir, I thought it fit 

To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention'* and ap}K)inted ginml; 
Wliose age hiis charms in it, whose tiths more. 
To plucfc“the cotumoii bosom* on his side. 
And turn our imju'ess'd lances'’ in our eyes 
Which do command them. With him I sent 
thetpieen; .m 

My reason all the .sitme; and they are ready 
To-niorrow, or at further s|Kiee, f appear 
WheiifSyou shall hold your session. At this 
time * 

We sweat and bleed: the friend hath lost his 
friend; 

And the best quarrels, in the heat, are ctu’s’d 
By those that feel their sharpness:— 

The (jnestion of (.Vmlelia and lier father 
Bequires a fitter place. 

Alb. Sir, by your ]>atienee, 

I hold you but a subject of tins war, 6(t 

Not as a brother. 

} C That’s as we list to grace him. 

(Methinks our plejisure might have been de- 
^ manded, 

Ere you had sjx)ke so far. He led our 
^ poll’enti; 

Bore the commission of my jdai-e and fwi son; 
?The which immediacy® may well stand nj) 

< And call itself yogr brother. 

( (ihtu * Not so hot: 

I In his own grace he doth exalt himself, 

<More thaii iii^our addition.^ 
f lieff. In my rights 


^ Strain, nne. * Opponites, opponents. 

' • Jtetentim, ciut^y. * Bogota, affection 

•imprm'S tanesi, tue^/wldiers we have pressed into 
service. ' Jl" 

< Imnsdiney, being: next In authority to me. 
t AdetiCiim, title given Aim. 


AB. That were the most, if he tdiould hus- ^ 
baud you. 

/fey. Jesters do oft prove prophets. I 

(Jon. Holla, holla ! j 

That eye that told you so look’d but a-squint { 
Eeg. Lady, I am not well; else I should 
answer 

From a full Howing stomach.®—General, 

Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony; 
Jhspose of them, of me; the walls are thine: 
W^itness the world that I create thee here 
My lord and master. > 

O'nn. Mean you to enjoy hiih? > 

I Jib. The let-alone lies not in your good> 

I I 

1 £'dm. Nor in thine, lonJ. ? 

I Jib. Half-blooded fellow, yes. I 

/log. \ Tn El'mun({\ Ij«?t the drum strike, andt 
prove my title thine. 81? 

Jib. Stay yet: hear reason. ]—Edmund, I^ 
ari-est thee 

(.)!! capital treason; and, in thine attaint, 

This gilded serjtent [Pointing to GoneriP \.— 

Q F’or your claim, fair si.ster, 

I bar it in the inteiest of my wife; 

: ’T i.s she is sub-contraeted to this lord, 

I Anti I, her hu.shaml, eontradiot your bans. ^ 

I If you will many, make your loves to me; 

My lady is besjmke. I 

(Ion. An intei’lude! V 

Jib. 3 Thou art arm\l, Gloster:—let the^ 
trumpet sound; 90 

If none apjiear to prove u])on thy person 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge [I'hrotting doxcn uyfore]; 

111 prove it on thy heart, 

Ere I taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
Than I have here proclaim’d thee. 

Q /leg. Sick, O, sickly 

(Jon. [Jsule\ If not, I’ll ne’er trust metii-f 
cine.] J 

Edm. There’s my exchange [Throwing doicn 
a glovr]: what in the world he is 
Tliat names me tmitoi', villain-like be lies: 
fall by thy trumpet; he that dares appnjach. 
On him, <m you, who iu)t? I will maintain 
My tnith and honour firmly. lOl 

» Cotitpeerg, is the peer of. * Stomach, 
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A herald, ho! 

, < JSim. A heiuld, ho, a herald! 

i < Alh. Trust to thy single for thy «>1- 

i diers, 

1^1 levied in niy name, have in my name 
j Took their discliarge. 

;; Jteg. My sickness grows upon me. 

' Alh. She is not %vell; convey her to my tent.] 

[^E.int Regan, led. 

Rnter a Herald. 

Come hither, herald, — Ijet the trumpet 
sound,— 

And read out this. 

Ofi'. Sound, ti'umpet! [ J trumpet, sounds. 

Her. [Reaiii\ “ If any man of ipiality or de^-oe 
within the lists of the army will maintain vi|>on K<1- 
unind, .supfioiied Earl of Glostcr, that he is a m.ani- 
fold traitor, let him appear l>y the third sound of the 
truiu{>et: be is Itold in his defence.*’ 

Edm, Sound! [/Vrsf trtnnjiet. 

y/f . . Again! [.SVcoh'/ trum^H't,. 

Her. Again! j Thiril trumpet. 

[^TruHipet aiim'ers trit/uH. 

Enter Edoar, armed, (did j/reredeil hg a 
trumfe/t. 

Alb, Ask him his jniqKj^es, why he jqtpears 
Upon this call o’ the trumpet. 

Her. What ^ a re you { 

Your name, yottr quality ?and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg. Know', my name is li».st; 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnaw’u ami canker-bit: 
Yet am I noble as the adversaiy 
I come to cope. 

Alb. Which is that adt eixary ? 

Edg. What’s he that sjieaks for Edmund 
earl of G luster ? 

Edm. Himself:—what say st thou Uj liim.^ 
Edg. Draw thy sword, 

Tliat, if my speech offend a nol.)le heart, 

I’hy arm may do thee justice: here is mine. 
Behold, it is the jjrivilege of mine lionours, 
My oath, and ni\' profe-ssion: I j>rotest,- - i:j(» 
Maugre® thy strength, youth, place, and emi¬ 
nence, 

1 V’irtiU!, valniir. * IfViat, who. 

3 Mmgre, in spite of. 
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.ACf 

Deapite thy victor sword and ^ 

Tliy valour aitd thy hearf^-r-thou ait a tiidto^ 
i False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy&ther ; 
i Cnnspiraiit* ’gainst thisliighillustrious prince; 

I And, from th’ extremest upward of thy hij^ 
To the descent and dust Imtow thy foot, 

A most U)ad-s}x»tted traitor. Say thou ‘*no,” 
This sw'ord, tliis ami, and my best spirits, at^ 
bent 

To prove uixm thv heart, whereto I fflieak,., n» 
Thou best. * ' 

Elm. In wisdom I should ask thy name; 
But, since thy outside looks so fair and widr* 
like, 

Aiul that thy tongue some taiy’ of breeding 
lireatlies. 

What safe suid nicely*’ I might W'ell delay 
By rule t)f kuighthootl, I disdain and spuni: 
Back do I tuss these treasons to thy head;, 
With the hell-luited’ lie o'erwhelm thy heart; 
Which,—for they yet ghince V>y, ami scai-cely 
bruise,— 

This sword of mine shall ^ive them ijistaut 
way, 

Wheie they shall rest for ever..Trum{>et», 

.s] K‘ak! 150 

[.Murihu.*. Thi'if fight. Edmund jalUt. 
\_Alh. .Save him, .SIv'e him! ) 

don. This is jmictiee,® Gloster:. 

By the law of arnes thou wast not bound to,? 

answer ) 

All unknown oppo-site;® tbou art not van-^ 
(push'd. 

But cozen’d and beguil'd. > 

Alh. Shut your mouth, dame,; 

t>r w'ith tliis iia|ter shall 1 stop it:—Hold, sir;; 
Thou woi'se than any name, read^i^Me owu' 
evil:— i 

No tearing, l;uly; 1 |)erceive you know | 
[//;■»’('* the letter to Edmund,)^ 
(•Oil. Say, if 1 do, - the laws are niiiic,»not> 
thine: 158' 

e 

Who can arniign me for’t? ^ [Exit.* 

A tb. Moat monstri;us I oh! —i’ 

Kuow’st thou this jiaper? . 

Edru. Ask me not wiiat I know. < 

( Compirant, plotter, coiitpirer. * • 

(• Sat;, aiiBay, imHif, Jlfioetp, punetllfoailjr. 

7hated like hem' 

> JPraetiee, plotting, j Opposite, o^oaeitt. 


KING LEA& 








What you have charg’d me with, that 
have i doue; 

A|t^ mere, more; the time will bring it 
. . out:-, " * 

’T ie past, and so am I.-r But what art thou 
That Iwat tlm fortune on me'/ If thou ’rt noble, 
I do forgive thee. 

JSdg. Let’s exchange uhai’ity. 

I am no less blood tlian thou art, Edmund; 
If more, the more thou hast wiong’d me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy fatlier’s wm. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasiUit vices 
Make instruments to plague us: i7i 

[llie dark and vicious pliice where thee he got- 
UciSt him his eyes. ] 

EJm. Thou hast spoken riglit, ’tis true; 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 

^Alh. Methoiight thy very gait did prophesy 
A rt>yiil nohleness:- 1 must embrace thee; 
liCt sorrow split my heart, if ever 1 
^Did laite thee or ^jy father! 

Worthy prince, 

i know’t, 

■; 11/6. Where have you hid yourself i! 

< How have yon known the miseries of your 
i father! iso 

) Edg. By nursing them, my hml.—List a 
'i brief t.-ile; -- - 

(And when ’tis told, O, that my heart would 
5 burnt: 

'The bloody pi-otilaniation to escape. 

That follow’d me so near,—O, our lives’ sweet¬ 
ness ! 

That we the jaiiu of death would hourly die 
Hather than die at once! taught me Ui shift 
; Into a madmfiirs rags; t’ assume a semblance 
'That very dogs disdain’d: ami in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings,® 
Tlieir preciojis slones new lost; b<!«ime his 

/ * guidA 

Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him fi om de- 
spair; • 

‘Never—O fault! - reveal’d myself unit) him, 
Until some half-hour jjast, when I was arm’d, 
'■Not sure, though hoping, of this go<.id success, 
(1 ask’d his bjpastug, and from first to last 

> Govern, reitntiii. ® Got, begot. "» tSiiijfii, sockets. 


Burst smilingly. ^ 

Edm. This speech of yours hath mov’d me, ^ 
And shall perchancedo good; but spe^ yoiimi; ? 
You look as® you IumI something inore to say. 

All, If there be more, more woeful, hold it in;? 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearing of this. . ^ 

Edg. This would have seem’d a period? 
To such as love not sorrow; but another, ! 
To amplify too much, would make much more, I 
And t»)p extremity. J 

Whilst I was big® in clamour, came there a^ 
man, 'y 

Who, having seen me in my worst estate, J 
Shunivd my abhorr’d society; but then, finding y 
Who ’twas that so endur’d, w'ith his strong! 
.‘U’in.s 

He fa.steii’d on my neck, and bellow’d out ( 
As he’d burst heaven; threw him on my father; i 
Toltl the most piteous tale of Lear and him ^ 
That ever ear receiv’d: wliich in recounting j 
His grief grew puissant, and the strings of life ^ 
Bt'gan to cratjk: twice then the trumpets ( 
sounded, . J ■ 

And there I left him tranc’d." i! 

.1/6. But who was thisL’ 

Edg. Kent, sir, the bauish’d Kent; who inf 
disguise > 

Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service? 
Improper for a slave. 221'. 

■ . 

Enter a (lentleman haslilg mth a Uoody knife. J 

(tent. Help, help, 0, help! ? 

Edg. "What kind of help? ’ 

d/6. Speak, man.^ 

Edg. What means that bloody knife? j 

Oeni. ’T is hot, it smokes; \ \ 

It came even from the heart of—0, she’s dead! ^ 
d/6. Who dead? speak, man, ^ 

Gent. Your lady, sir, your latly; aud hersister;; 
By her is poisoned; she bath confess’d it. s 

Edm. I was contracted to them lx>th; abU( 
three s.: 

Now many in an instant, y 

-* Flaw’d, brokeu. ‘ Ae, as if. 

Big, loud. ^ Tmws'd, in a faint 


ACT v(;A>wV^., 


^IN<S LEAR 


■ ACt V.-Sdipi’A’;' 


? d/6. Go her: 8^0 ’a governt Told huh 

I her. : ' [To who go^ ovi. '^ Alack, too weak the ephfiiot to support,. 


’Twixt two extremes 0 
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Edff, Here comes Kent. 

Alb, Produce their bodies, be they alive or 
dead:— 230 

^This judgment of the heavens, that makes us 
> tremble, 

>Touches us not with pity. [£ieit OentUmian. | 


liEAiL 

Enter KnitT. 

O, is thif^e? 

Tile time will not allow the comptimeiiii 
Which very uuuiners urges. 

Kent. ^ I aih come 



iMf. A iilii^tuc iiimii j'uu, iiinrijereni, truitvni itli I 
1 iniKlit liavL> Httv'd liur: now »h<! 's guuf fur *3Vcr’- <.U'f r. ;l. aSsf, ;7«.) 


fTo bid my king and master aye gcnsi night; 

^ Is he not here ? 

' Alb. tirent thing of us forgot!— 

' Speak, Edmund, where ‘a the. king I and where’s 
; Cordelia/— 

< [The bodies of Gon^ril ((ud llegan. arc 

j brought in. 

See’st thou this object, Kent ? 

' Kent, Alack, why thus ? 

; Kdun. Vet Edmund was Ixdov’d; 

/The one the other ])oisou‘d for my sjike, 240 
] AimI after slevv herself. 

/ Alh. Even sfi.—Over tueir faces, 
f Edm.~\ I ])ant fttr life:—some good 1 mean 
to do, 

Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send— 
Be brief in it—1(» the castle; for my writ 
Is on the life of Lear and on Conlelia:— 
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' Q Nay, send in time. ] ? 

Alb. Hun, nm, 0, run! \ 

Eilg. To who, luy lord?]- Who has the'i' 
! f(dicfi ? send 

: Thy tffkeii of reprieve. 249 

; Edm. Well thought on: take my sword; 
i (live it the capbiin. 

j Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. 

; , [Exit Edgar. 

I Elm. He hath commission froni»4iiy wife 
I'Uifl me 

T(» hang Ouilelia in the prisoit, and 

To lay the blame uijon her own de»|«ii.r, “ 

I Tlfat she fordid * hei’self. 

Alh. The gods defend her!—Bear him hence 
awhile. [Edmupdis borne off. 


1 Fordid, destroyefl. 




ACt V: Swn^ s:; 




ACT Sew s, 


Lear, CoRbBiiiA in 428 am»; 
£i>gar, Ooiptain^ and others fcMowing. 

Lear. Hovl, howl, howl, howl!—O, yoij are 
men of atones: 

Had I your tongues and* eyes, I’d use them 8<i 

That lieaven’a vault should crack. — She 'a 
gone for ever!— 

I know when one is dead, and when one ; 
live.s; 260 : 

She’s dead earth. -^Lend me a looking-glass; j 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, ; 

Why, then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis’d end ! * i 

Ed^. Or image of tlnit horror # 

A lb. B’all, and cease! i 

Lear. This feather stirs; she lives! if it l»e so, 1 

It is a chance which dot« redeem all sorrows ; 

That ever I have felt. j 

Kent. O my go<xl master 1 | A'/nvYoo/. | 
Jjcar. Prithee, aw'ay. i 

Ed^. T is noble Kent, your friend. ! 

hedtf. A plagium uiM>n yon, inurderei's, traitoics : 
all! * 

I might have sav’d her; now she‘s gone for > 
ever 1. 270 

Conlelia, Omielia I sUiy a little. Ha! 

What is ’t thou say’at ?—Her voice was ever 
soft, 

Oeiitle, and low,—an e.\celleut thing in wo- ; 
man.— 

1 kill’d the slave that wjis a-hanging thee. 

Cap. “Tis true, iny lords, he did. i 

Lear. Did I not, fellow? : 

I have seen the day, with ni}' goixl biting fal- ; 
chiou 

I would liave rajide them skip: 1 am old now, : 

And ^ese same crosses sjtoil me.—W’ho are 
you? 

Mine eyes are not o’ the beat:—I’ll tell you 
stniight. • 

fortmie brag of two she lov’d and | 
hated, sao j 

One of them«ve Itehold. I 

• Zetm Tins i.s a dull sight. Are yon not Kent? i 
Kmvl. The ssuue, ^ 

Your servant Kent —Where is your servant | 
C!aiug? . 

T ■■ .... .. . 1 

I Snd, end of the world. I 


H« ’ll strike and (|oi^ly dead and 

'■ "rotten. ■/' 

iSTcffli. No, my good loid; I am the very 
man,— 

Xear. I’ll see tliat straight 
Kent. That, from your first of difierence^ 
and decay, 

Have follow’d your sad stepa 
Lear, You’re welcohie hither. 

Kent. Nor no man else;—all’s cheerless, 
dark, and deadly.— 2fto 

Your eldest daughters have fordone^ them¬ 
selves, 

And desperately^ are dead. 

Lear, Ay, so I think. 

Alb. He knows not wdiat he says; and vain 
it is 

That we present us to him. 

Edg. Very bootJesa 

[ Enter a Captain. ? 

Cap. Edmund is dead, my loni. 3 s 

J lb. [ That’s but a trifle here .—]■ 

You lords and jioble friends, know our intent ) 
What comfort t<.> this great decay may come i 
Shall be aj>]rlicd: for us, we will I'esigii,. < 
During the life of thi.s old majesty, t 

To him our alrsolute jx>wer:—[7b Edgar and', 
Kent] you, to your rights; 300 > 

With Ixiot, and such addition as your honours t 
Have more than merited.—All fj'iends shall) 
taste 

The wages •£ their virttie, and all foes 
The cup of their deserviugs.]—0, see, see ! 
Lear. And my jwor fool is hang’d! N<N 
no life! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’It come no 
more, 

Never, never, never, never, never!— 

Pray you, undo this button. Tliank you, sir.—. 
Do you see this? Look on her,—look,—her 
lij)s,— sia 

Ijook there, look there!— \IHe». 

Edg. He faints!—My loiil, my lord!— 

Ke)d. Break, heart; I prithee, break! 

3turn of fortune. 

> A’drrfojw, destroye*l. <in deeper. 
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jEy^ : Look up, my lord, 

K«M. Y&L not liis ghost: O, let him juissl 
he hates him sis 

I'hat would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

JUd^. He is gone indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, lie hath endur’d so 
long: 

He but usurp’d his life. 

Alh. Bear them from hence.—Our present 
business 


ACT V. 8oeo« 3. 

Is general woe .—\_To Kent JFriepito 

' of my soul, you twain si* 

Bale in this lealm, and the gor’d state sustein. 
• Kent. I Iiave a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My master calls me,—I must not say no. 

^ Alb. The weight of this sad time we must 
obey; 

; 8)>eak Wiat \re feel, not what we ought to say. 

I The oldest hath borne most: we that are young 
i Shall never see so much, nor live so long, 

[K^eunt, with a dead marcK 


KING LEAK. 
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NOTES TO KINO LEAR 


ACT I. SCKN’K 1. 

l.~ It will he 1)est, I think, to gi'oup totrether some of 
tite smaller twlnts of divergence Imtween the Quartos and 
the Folios which occur In the course of this scene. 'Dm 
more important (loestions of reading are discussed in 
separate notes. 

Line S5, Qq. have my Lords. Llfte Git, the Folio omits 
Upsak, Lifie 84, the Folios have eoii/err'd, the Quartos 
twftrimd. Line 112, Qq. read mistresse, the first Folio 
misermf the other Folios mysteries. Line 120, to my 
bosom, omitted in Qq. Line 164, Dear sir, /orbtar, not 
in the Quartos. ^Line%67, tlie Quartos read doom, the 
FoUoFttii^^ Time 183, totsith Q. 1 has since, Q. 2 omits the 
ibtis. Line 184, for freedom, the Folio reading, the 
Quartos give friendship. Line 242, the Quartos read re- 
Meets; probably tlfe change to regards was made in the 
Folio In consequence of the recurrence of respects In line 
ttl. Line 251, the Folio has respect and fortunes. Line 
^6, for duty the Quartos give duties, assigning the speech 
to'Qqnciril and the next to Aegon. Line 284, the Folios 
teiA wilh shanu! tifrtUes. 

$. ihiter K*OT, GLOFEsn, &c.—F.l spells the latter 
nameGfoupsaier here, hut ^n many places it has Gloster 


or Glouster. In Q. 1 the name is regularly Olotter, as in 
the majority of more recent editions. 

3. Line 2; AtBANT.—Holiushed (Chron. i. foL 396, ed. 
1577) explains the origin of the name thus: “The third 
and last part of the Mand he (Bratus) allotted unto' 
Albaueete hys youngest sonne. . . . Tlds latm* pucel 
at tlie first, toke the name of Albanactos, who called it 
Albania." This district, as the chronicler goes on to 
state, included all the territory north of the Humber. 

4. Line 5: for kquamties are so weigh’d,-—That to, 

equal conditions. I have followed Qq.; the Folio h$» 
qualities. , • 

6. Line 6; that cFKiosrnr tn neither can make ehoiee, 
&c.-~The meaning of curiosity here is doubtful. Warbur'^ 
ton makes it “ exacteat scrutiny," which, on the whole,, 
is as probable as any sense that has been suggested. 
Steevensexplains it as “scrupulousnessor captiousuess.''' 
The only other instance of the word in Shakespeare (ant- 
side the present play—see i. 2. 4, and i. 4. 75) is in itmon ^ 
of Athens, Iv. 3. 808, where it evldeiit]y means nic^yor,^ 
fastidiousness. The general sense of Clw passage is 
enough; the values are so nearly alike that careful sof^U^: 
cannot discriminate between them. . ■ U' 
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j : COSCBIVK ijrOM.-That ts, uiuter- 

l/:^^Umd\jfaai quibble in Gloster'B reply needs no OK- 


Delius,: f’tticnm, and Bblfe have ^qmkA. irtilob to^alsb' 
approved by ^mldt 

17. Idne 66: wifh CBA.MrAiaiiB fiBA'd..~irK« iaUr 


7. Line SO: some yeor eider.— Compare i. S. 5, where 
Sdmund makes it “some twelve or fourteen moonshines.” 

8. Line SI: come something gaueUi/ into the world,— 
F. 3 and F. 4 have totnewhat, which some modern editoxa 
adopt, though mtnetking in tltis adverbial sense is com¬ 
mon in Sfaakespeaie. See Abbott, A Shakespearian Gram¬ 
mar, p, 51, and compare, as he does, II. Henry IV. i. 2. 
218: ‘‘ a white head and itomething a round lielly.” 


have ChampioM, a spelling found also in : Deuteronomy 
xi. 30 iu the ed. of 1611. In Twelfth Highf, 11. 6.! 174, the 
^F1 have elutmpian, and other old examines of this 4p^l- 
ing have been pointed out; [fur example, Tamburlaine, 
parti. iL S. 39, 40: 


A hundred horsemen uf my coinpAny 
Scouting nbroad upon rhew ekampiaH plains. . 

—HuUen'i Marlowe, i. p. as. 

And The Pilgrim, v. 1: 


9. Line 3,3: Ue hath bceit out nine yearn- His absence 
for nine years abroad sufllciently explains his not know- j 
ing a man so pruniinent in Lear's court as Kent was; and i 
for the same reason Kent appears not to kirow him. | 

10. Line 34: A ttend the Lord* of France and UuRGUSPy, j 
Giosier. — Walker (Versiilcation, p. 240) says that the j 
I'rench Bovnjogne would satisfy the measure; itut Shake- | 
speare takes great liberties witli proper names in his < 
verse. See on this point Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, ; 
p. 332. 


In all tlir country, and the riUnges. , 

—Dyce’s Ueauinont and 1'letciier, vol. viii. p, Sj. 

Compare, too, Middleton's A Trick to Catch Hie Old One; 
iv. 4: “There's goodly parks and champion grotinds for 
you” (Bullen's ed. vol. ii. p. 324). The same phrase occurs 
ill A Mad World, My Masters, ii. 2 (Bullen, ifi. p. 277).— 
A. AV. V.] 

18. Line 71; that bri,f metal .—Compare Iv. 3. 36 below: 
“ sejf mate and mate. ” Sey = selfsame occurs very often 
in Shakespeare. 


Johnson, Dyce (2nd ed.), Grant WTiite, and 
Collier’s MS. Corrector 


18. Line 72: And prize me at her worth.—That is, reckon 
my aKeidion ctiual to hers. ThMtlmld put a comma after 
worth, explaining tiius; ‘ Anti ao mag yon prize me at her 
worth, an in my true heart I And that she uamca," &ii. 
Mason (Comments, p. ;i:{8) wlshetij^ U> reavi “ ih Im. gon at 
her worth. 


20. Line 73: iiamen my eery deed of love.- 
my love as indeed It is, as it rtjally is. 


'Describes 


21. Line 7l!: Which the moat iirerioitg eqitare of »ente 
prui'riuiee.- Tliis line is probaidy corrupt, but no satis- 
faetor.v enieiidatioii has lateri proposed, 'die Ff. and Qq. 
agree in the puzzling Bqimr'. of nenee, hut the latter have 
poneeneeti ior profeaece. AVarburtoii thought tlmt ^uare 
(f eeiwe. referred to *■ tliu four nobler senses, sight, hear¬ 
ing. taste, and smell." .Tolinson says: “Ferhaps <»/««*« 
means only ceinpaee, rompreheiiKum." Molicrly makes ii 
“ the dioieost estimate of sense; ” and W’rlght fi.Tareud<jn 
Pres-s fsl.) “Tile most delicately sensitive part of my 
nature.” But wherefore equat e to express any of these 
meanings': The critics see the general sense, which is 
obvious enough, and try to express it iu the way that will 
best square with square; but no one succeed:,, I think, 
in making the connection really natural. Bolfe says; “If 
Shakespeare wrr>te the word, it must have one of these 
meanings—rule, estimate, compass, or range;'* but he 
8UB|>ects cniTUption. Collier’s i^orrector has sphere of 
sense; and Singer reads spacious sphere^' Grant White at 
first 'Shakes. Scholar, p. 42.3) favoured sfMiohs square. 


11. Line 37: Meantime we shall express our darker 
purpose.— ' We have already made known iu some mea¬ 
sure oin* denre of parting the kingdom; we will now dis¬ 
cover what has not been told before, the reasons by which 
we shall regulate the partition " (Johnson) 

12. Line M: Where nature doth with merit challenge,— 

" That is, where the claim of nature is superadded to that j 
of merit; or where a superior degree of natural filial af- j 
fectlon is joined to the claim of other merits” (.Steevciis). 
Qq. have the simpler reading, where merit most -doth 
challenge U, Challenge in the sense of “claim as due” 
(Schmidt) is not rare in Siiakespeare. .See Othello, i. 3. 
1S8; iL 1. 213; Borneo and Juliet, iii. 5.216; <kc. We have 
another instance in iv. 7. 31 of the present play. 

15. Line 54: OoNEKiL.—Mol>erly (Rugby ed. of Lear) 
derives this name fi'om Gwenar, the British form of Vener 
(Venus); and Began be lielieves to be of tiie same origin 
as Rience, a name in the Holy Grail, reian meaning in 
Cornish “to give Iwunteously." 

14. Line 56: 

Sir, 

I love you mare than words can wield the matter. 

This is printed as one Uuc in all the early edd., but 
modern editors have made various attempts to improve 
the measure 

Furness adopt the almve form, 
strikes out Sir, Pope gave J love you sir, dfcc. 

16. Line 62; Beyotul all manner of so much 1 love you. j 
—Tlic simplest explanation is that which makes so much j 
refer to the preceding comparisons. Johnson paraphrases | 
thus: “Beyond all assignable quantity: I love you beyond 
limits and cannot say it is so much, for how much soever 
I should name, it would yet be more. 

16 Line 63: What shall Cordelia SPEAK?—The reading 
of Ff, The Qq. have do, which implies that Love, and be 
sUent is infinitive, nut imperative. The majority of the 
editors have adopted do; but Bo we, Knight, Collier, 
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but in lUs edition of the dramatist he falls back on the 
old text, which, tliough “ veiy oliseur*," may not be cor- 
rapt, and "seems to mean the entire domain of Ben8atlou5 
I Furness, who reads.ppqfrases, ends his review pf the many 
i comments on the passage thus: “ Whatever meaning or 
no-meaning we may attach to square of se»MW, it seems 
clear to me that Regan refers to joys which that 
square professes to bestow. ” As Schmidt says, “to object 
to a word because it occurs twice within two lines, ap^ 
pears to Iw, in the lnterpretati(>n of Shakespemu, aGnatom 




M It ^bieh, «ti iffl 

eventa, the.o^t blAiaelf wu free." [On the other luutd 
pro/eMM may cdquoelTftbly hare ousted po»»t$m through 
^e ooniptisttor’a eye having caught the end of the last 
line but one.—A-Mr. v;] 

22. line gO: JIfore l>OHr>KRdliS than >n.y tongue.^Ti^ 
Qq, have Jfo/-« richer, which is preferred by the majority 
of editors, Orant White suggesta More preeioiie. Schmidt 
says: Light wi£ the usual term applied to a wanton, 
frivolous, and fickle love; ‘ light o’ love' was a proverbial 
expression. But the opposite of this, heavy, could not 
be here employed, because that means uniformly, in a 
ntand sense, mnlancholy, sad; nor is weighty any better; 
therefore Shakespeare ehuse ponderoue.'’ 

23. Line $5; Although the tjist, nut LKAST.—So the first 
Quarto. The Folio has;our last ami least" The tocos 
clOHSieue, so to speak, on laet, not lead is a note by Maiorie 
in the Life ot Shakespeare whieti he included in the pro¬ 
legomena to the Variorum Edition, vol. ii pp. 276, 277. 
Laet, not lea»t, be says, “seems to have been a common 
formula in tltat age; and is always applied to a person j 
very highly valued by the speaker." Malone gives numer¬ 
ous passages in which the phrase occurs, including the 
present line, and Julius Cnssur, iii. l. ISU: 

Tlinuirh iatt, not hast in hnv, yours,•uood Treboiiius. 

Orant ^'Iiite sn))port8 Uie Folio ruoding in sentences of 
exriniAfe veriinl felicity: “A liappy change (i.c. from the 
Quarto reading to Unit of the Folio) [was] made from the 
commonplace of' lost, not least’ to an ulbisiou to the per- 
s<>ual traits and family iiusition of Cnidelia. The impres¬ 
sion produced by all the passages in wliicii she appeal's or 
is referred to is, tliat she was her fa tiler’s little pet, while 
' her sisters were big, bold, brazen beauties." And so on. 
The critic, by the way, cherished the idi-e fixe that the 
t’amliridge editors plagiarized from him; this, however, in 
passing. Funiess reraurks; “ if tosf, mol leant was a hack- j 
neyed phrase in .Shakespeai'e’s time, it i.s all the moi'e 1 
reason why it should not lie used lieiv; ” though why it i» 
used in Julius Caisar he does not ex]>hi1ii. It seems to me 
that the critics who eoiuU tnn the Quarto reading on the 
ground that it was an Elizabethan coiiimoiipluee iineon- 
aciously adduce the real argument in its favour. Siiake- 
apeore has used the phrase once—in the Julius Ciesar 
passage: prima facie, thei’efore, fhere is no reason why 
he slioulTnot have employed it again. Momiver, to take 
a proverbial saying and twist it round io mea n something 
quite different while the sound is much the same, that 
snrely is like misquoting a familiar line, or reversing a 
well-worn maxim; inAhLng is gained by the artifice; the 
effect prjplu^^one of simple incongruity; the reader 
Hhinks fur the moment tiiat the poet has made a slip. I 

hold therefore that ttie Quarto is right.— a. w. v. 

• 

• 2^ Line 86: The tines tf France and milk of Burgundy. 

—Moberly oljserves: " In ascribing vines to France, and 
imt' to Bpi-giindy, Shakespeare may have thought of the 
pastoral countries of Southern Belgium as forming part 
of BargUndy (najjjfiy did till the death of Cliarles the 
Bold, 1477), otHerwUe we should not understand the dis- 
tioctipn; as fn the French Burgundy wine-growing was 
of very old stainMas: fi>« ^ms of Dijon and Beaune have 


^ACr - 

' a vine upon thcHBH aiul :s groat taaoinrecdlon^b^ 
dresaers took plaoe tiioiw ijtt Mist- de 

France, ti. ' ’ ■ 

26. Line 87; tStrtoe 

interest, perhaps, as Schmhtt says, a cohtracted form of 
interested. (See Abbott's Shakespearian Orammar, pp. 
242-245.) Most editors, however, read £ntiu'eM'(f,,whi<di 
may be illustrated by several passages, e.p. Ben Jonion's 
Sejanus, iii. 1: 

the dear republic. 

Our sacred laws, and just authority 
Are interetjrii therein; 

—Gifford's Ben Jonsdn, vpL iii, p. yi. . 

and Massinger’s Duke of Milan, i. 1: 

The wars so long continued ... 

Have itthress'ti in cither's cause the most 

Uf the Italian princes. 

—Gifford’s Massinger, vol i. pp. 941, 94a, with note. 

—A. W. V. 

26. Line 94; I love your MAJESTY.—Walker (Verslf. 174) 
and Abbott (Grainnior, § 468) agree in making majesty a 
diasyllabie here; but it would lie better, perhaps, to say that 
the middle syllable is rapidly and lightly pronounced, aa 
in enemy, general, and so many other words that ai« 
iiieti'ieally equivalent to a dissyllable. Poets generally do 
not take this liberty except where the half-suppressed 
syllable is merely an unaccented vowel; but Shakespeare 
dues it nut unfrequently where the vowel, as here, is fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant bi tlie same syllable. 

27. Line96: How, how, Cordelia .'—The Qq. have (foe to, 
goe to or go too, go too; and Capell, who follows them, in¬ 
serts we after meiul to fill out the measure. 

28. Line 99: Return those duties back AS ore right fit— 
Furness explains as aa the relative (see AbboU's Oram- 
mar, $ 280), which seems lietter tliaii Abbott's own ex¬ 
planation uf the expression as an ellipsis (Grammar, § .884). ' 
Keightley rends “ os is right fit, ” and Moberty thinks that 
are is equivalent to is (clianged by “ atti'actlon") 'What¬ 
ever the true explanation be, compare Julius Cssar, i. 2. 
33, 34: 

1 have not from your eyes j^entiencss 
And show of love 4U I was wont to have. 

29. Line 106: To love my father off.—Omitted In Ft 

30. Line 112: T/ie MYSTERIES of Hecate.—/ icente is a 
dissyllable in Shakespeare except in I. Henry VI. ill. 2, 
64, which, as Wright remarks, is “a significant fact at ; 
regards Shakespeare's share in that play." 

31. Line 113: the operation of the or5s.—The influence 
ot the stars, on which Edmund comments at length in the 
next scene. Tlie later Ff. have operations, and are fol¬ 
lowed by Capell, Jennens, Steevens, and a few other ac¬ 
tors. 

32. Line 118 : TAe barbarous BeptAiau.—Compare Titua 
Andronicus, i. 1.131: “Was ever Scythia half so barbar- 
ous?" Wrightqnotes Puichas, Pilgrimage(ed. 1014,p: 390): 

“ These custoines were generall to the Soythians in Biuopa 
and Asia (for which cause Seytharumfaeina’'d j^rare; 
grew into a prouerhe of immane crueltie, and thelrXAitd 
was iustly called Barbarous): otheia were niore apcetail 
and peculiar to partioular Karons Scyttdau." 
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AOT 1 So#B« 1. NOTES TO 

W4: Obbw mt between the DBAGOK and hit 
,l0nttA.-r>Mober)y says: “A uatural troixs (or Lear to use, 
‘M, llto Arthur, he would wey a helmet, 

Oq which for crest the golden tira/rau clung 
For Britain!" ^ 

8i line 125: thought to 8KT mv rest, &c.— See Romeo 
and Juliet, note 1S6; and Henry V. note 88. 

36. T.<ni» 126: Hence, and avoid my eight .'—These words 
are prt»bably addressed to 0.«frdelia, as Rowe, Jenuens, 
Malone, Wripht. Furness, and RoKe explain them, not to 
Kent, as Heath, Helins, and others arpue. Rtdfe i-emarks: 
“The only reason piven for the latter view is that Ctir- 
> della does nut po out, as, it is said, she would be likely 
to do upon such a eoniinand; but neither does Kentoliey 
the order, and Cordelia would perliaps be no more likely 
to leave at the first impatient word of her father. Before 
she has fairly time to po, the order is given to call in 
France to take her if he will.” 

36. Line 128: who stirs.?—Delius interprets this as a 
threat to tendfy into silence any jmssible interference on 
the iMirt of those present Moberly says: “ Tiie courtiers 
^eein unwilling tt* obey a coinniaiui so reckless." Rolfe 
cites with appi-oval Ilirness's suggestion: “ May it not be 
tliat the circle of courtieia are so huiTor-struck at Lear's 
outburst if fury, and at Cordelia's sudden and impending 
doom, titat tliey stand motionless and forget to move?” 
Ko better exegesis could be given. 

37. Line 133: the large ejeetv. - -The grand insignia or 
attriinites that accompany rtiyalty. 

38. Line 139: eieecutiun of The rest.— As Rolfe says, 
this is “antitlietical to The name, Ac., and includes all 
{towers and attributes not thus reserved." Heath con¬ 
jectures exeention, interest; and .lennens suggests all the 
rest, Pope omits the words, and Capell has and the rest. 

39. Lines 146,147: 

tlmigh the FORK mvade 
Ths region of my heart. 

Wright eites Ascltam, Toxopliilus (ed. Arber, p. 135), 
where two kinds of nirow-heads are described: “ The one 
hecalletb descrybynge it thus, hauyng two jtoyntes 

or harbes, look}‘ug backewarde to the stele and the fethers, 
which surely we call in Englishe a brode arrowe himd or 
a swalowe tayle. The other lie calleth yfMxir, hauying .ii. 
poyntes stretchyng forwurde, atul tliis EnglyaU men do 
call a forkehead.” i^ee As Yon Like It, note 35. 

40. Line 148; What wouldst thon do, old “This 

is spoken on seeing his master put his hand to iiis sword ” 
(Capell). 

41. Line 151: When tmjesty FALLS to folly. Reserve 
thy STATE.— The reading of the Ff, The Qg, have; “ lYhen 
majesty stoop* to folly. Jlerterse thy daorne. ” The majority 
of editors follow the Qq., but Knight, Delius, Singer, 
Schmidt, Furness, and Buife arc on the other side. Fur¬ 
ness defends the Ff. Ulus: “ Kent is such a noble fellow 
that we who know Cordelia's truthfulness and honesty, 
and have heard her words spoken aside, cannot tmt think 
that he is here pleading her cause. But I am afraid we 
axe too hasty. Kent is pleading, not tor Cordelia, hut for 
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Lear himself; he has not as yet mode the ^l^hteat alht<; 
sion ip Cordelia. When Lear denounces her, Kent, wlto 
sees that Lear is orusbing the only cluuice of futiire hap- 
pinesa, starts forward with ‘Good my liege;’but hefore 
he can utter another word Lear interrupts hinij and . in- 
terprets his exelamatiou n| an intercession for Oordeiia; 
iiid we fall into the same error, so that when KentspeakS; 
again we keep up the same illusion, whereas all that he 
now says breatlies devotion to the king, and to no one 
else. The tolly to wiiich majesty falls is not' tlie casting' 
off of a daughter,--that is no more foolish in a king thm 
in a subject,—but it is the sun-endering of revenue, of 
sway, and of tlie crown itself,-this Is hi^aius rashness, 
this is itowev bowing to flattory. Hence, Kent entreala 
Lear ‘to icserve his state.' And to show still more con* 
clnsively that Lear, and not Cordelia, is chiefly in his 
thoughts, in his very next speadi lie saj's that the motive 
for which he now risks his life is the safety of the king. 
Furtliennore, when Lear has been turned out of doors 
and his daughte.m have usurped all his {.towers, Gloucester 
(iii. 4.16.8,169) says, 

«tb, that gfoofl Kent 
He said jt would be ibiis. 

which oaiiiiot well refer to any otlier passage Umii the 
present. Moreover, liad Kent been so devoted to Cor¬ 
delia us to siifTer lianisliinent for her sake, would he not 
have followed her to France rather than followed os a 
servant his great |iacron wliiun he liad tiKiught ^i in ills 
prayers'? It need sc.iiT.cly be u-ided Unit ‘Reserve tliy 
state' means ‘retain tliy royal dignity and imwer.''' 

42. Line 15:i: atmeer my life my Judgment, Ac,—“ That 
is, let my life lie aiisweralile for my judgincnt, or 1 will 
stake my life on my opinion ’ (Jolinson). 

43. Lines 161), 161 ; 

.Sen belter, Lear; and let me sliU remain 

The true blank of thine eye, 

“The white or exact mark at which the arrow is shot. 
‘See iKiitcr,' says Kent, ‘and keep me always in ypur 
view''' (Johusiiii). 

44. Line 171: That than hast soiight.~~The Qq. hare 
since, which .Scliniidt regards us “less in the tone of sup¬ 
pressed passion which characterizes the speech, and lead¬ 
ing, grammatically, less directly than that to the main 
Tioint: take thy reward." 

45. Line 172; tirit/i ^TBAlN’Ii pride. -r- For t^e use of 
strain'd, coniimre II. Henry IV. 1.1.161: 

Tills strniHe,i passion dotli you wrong, my lord. 

The Qq. have straied, which Johnson explained a» 
“ exoriiitant, passing due liounds.'* 

46. Line 175: Oiir potency made good, Kdke thy revtard. 

—To prove that our power Isequal to ouf tiifeat, take, 
the due of Uiy deserts. Heath would read,“tier {lotgncy 
make good." Q, 2, followed by Pofie and 'Warburtoii, has 
make for made. • • 

47. Line 177: /m« UISKA8ES of the world.~~A clear In¬ 
stance of dis-ease as opposed to ease. Compare 1. Henry 
VI. ii. 5. 44: 

And, in tharornr, 111 ietl thee i^ssS^'seorif, 

The Ff. have disasters, which is adopted liy Cfapell, 
Knight, Delius, I>yce (Ist ed.), and White. For the verb 
dtseoee, see Macbetii, note 252« 
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4B, Line 19&: Bt’U thape hU M coVKiSR in a amnttf 
new.^He will »pend hi 9 old ^ in a new cmutry. This 
Appeitrs to he the simple and obvious tneaniitg; but some 
have BupixMed tiiat eeune should be eor«e, and so good a 
critic as Wright thinks “ there is evideiitljr a play upon " 
these two words, (libr thdpe hk eovrse Steevens apUy 
compares Peek, The Battle of Alcazar, li. 4: • 

Saint George for England 1 ane iKlancI now adieu, 

For here Tom Stukely rAo/r^ riwnr iiiie«‘. 

—Greene and I’eeic, Dyee'a ed., p. 4ji. 

—A.W. V.] 

49. Line 193; We firnt A»»RESS TOWARDS you.—EoUe 
compares Love’s Labour s Lost, v. 2 . 92, 93; 

r 0 auii% that shade l mig lit behold 
The king and his coiiipaiiiuns. 

60. Line 201; that LITTI.K - SREMIN6 mManee.—The 
hyphen is not in the early eds , and some modern critics 
would omit it, making ewiniiKj mean “ beautiful” (.Tuhii- 
aon), “specious” (Steevens), <fcc. Moberly tliinks tliat 
iittle-eeemiHt/ meum “seeming so slight and shailow;” 
but 1 prefer to ren^nl it as an allusion to Cordelia's height. 

61. Line 203; via;/ like yoMr ymce.—Compare ii. 
2. 96 lielow: 

HiB countenance me not. 

52. Line 209: Election marks not GF on mek condUioiu. 
—That is, does not make up its idind, as we say, or 
“coine^to no decision” (.Schinidi). 

63. ^iiie 217; your ntuT object.—The Ft. omit beet, which 
Oollier's Corrector cliangcs to blest. Schmidt defends the 
Ff., comparing cases in which object is used without an 
arljective; as hi Venus and Adonis, 2.90; 

The lime is spent, her will awny. 

64. Line 2.30: ft is no vicious blot, murder, or/oitineH.— 
So Qq; the Folios giving unirther for murder, and though 
the reading k unsatisfactory Ihiirdly tliiiik we are justified 
in adopting Collier's sweeping change—nm- other foulness. 
Uudson suggests that Conlelia purposely uses murder 
“ out of piacu, as a glance at tlie hyperbolical absurdity 
of denouucliig her as ’ a wretcii whom Xiitiire is nsham'd 
to acknowledge.'” Kotfe, commenting on tlus, says: 
“By * out of place' we presume he refers to its being used 
in the speech, not t(i its strange i>osition between blot and 
foulness, which, to our thinking, settles the question be¬ 
yond a doubt We can conceive *f Cordelia's using the 
word in Ibe way that Hudson suggests (indeed, it seems 
to us the best explanation of her using it—if she did use 
it-that has lieeu offered), hut not of her jiiittiiig it so 
pre^terously ‘out of place' in the simech. One has 
onlFto read tlie linefgiving murder the sarcastic tone 
which t^is ^pftmatinn requires, hi order to see how 
•awkwardly it comes in at that point” 

ti Line 288: even for want of that for which J’m 

^yicAer.—Wright remarks: “The construction is Imperfect, 
though the sense is clear. We should have expected 
‘ even the want,' as Hanmer roads, hut ilhakespeare was 
prolmbly guided by what he had written in the line pre¬ 
ceding, and roentaljy supplied ‘ I am deprived.' Tliere is 
an dliseiirtty aboflCyor which. It would naturally mean 
‘ for having which,' but here it must signify * for wanting 
which.”’ 


60 . Ltae mi 

may a: “ prisdess;" bhi,. as JStoHe : reh^ks,, “ the other 
sense gives us an aottthfns (iihiirized by oUiera, biit 
precious to ine) instead bt if'ittiire repetition of epith^i” 

ST.^Line 203: though vSKim.—the word clearly means 
unnatural, as in iii. 4. 7S; “ his iuUcind daughtera" 

68 . Line 264: Thm loosest HESS, a better WHERE to find. 
—“ Here and where have the power of nouns; Thou losest 
this i-esidence to find a better residence in another place” 
(Johnson). 

69. Line 271: YE jewels of our father.— the early 
eds. have The jewels, which Walker (Critical Exam, lit 
‘276) defends, though somewhat lamely. As fiolliwell re¬ 
marks, Ye and The were constantiy written alike In MSS. 
and therefore liable to lie confonnded^by the printer. 

60. Line 275: your PROFESSED bosoms.— For bosoms In 
the sense of love, compare v. S. 49 below. There 'Is :n6 
necessity for reading professing, as Pope does, or esplain- 
ing professed as “whichhad made prof^ions ’ (WtigdiQ. 

• 

61. Line ‘282; And well are worth the want that you 
ham wanted.—“ And well deserve the want tiiat you have 
bnmght upon yourself" (Bolfe and Schmidt), tcdMt being 
a “cognate accusative;" or “well deserve the want Of 
that affection in which you youi'self have been wanting” 
(Wright). Tlie emendations that have been proposed are 
numerous, but not worth recording. 

62. Line 292: the otnervation we have made of it hath 
NOT been little.— llie Ff. omit not, and ore followed by 
Rowe, Knight, Delius (first ed.), and Schmidt, who ex¬ 
plains little as “ little in comparison with what we may 
expect in tlie future, to judge from Lear's treatnient of 
Conlelia.” 

63. Line 300; long-engmffed condition. —Well explained 
by Malone as “qualities of mind confirmed by long 
habit." 

64. Lines 308-310: if our father carry authority with such 
dis)>osUions as he hears, this last surretider of his wiil.but 
offend «*.- If he goes on in this manner, taking linck his 
•aiitluirity the moment his will is crossed, wc shall only 
be the worse off lor his surrender of his kingdom to us. 

66. Line 312; Wc must do something, and i' THE BEAT. 
—A veraion of the proverb, ‘ ‘ Strike while the iron is hot." 
Compare II. Henrj' IV. ii. 4. .323-325; “ My lord, he will 
drive yon out of your revenge and turn all to a merrh 
nent, if you talee not (he heat. "—A. W. V. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

66 . Line 1: Thou, nature, art my porfdm.—Warburton 
says; “ Shakespeare makes this nastard an atheist;" hut‘' 
Steevens aptly replies; “Edmund speaks of nature in 
opposition to custom, and not to the existence of a God." 
Moreover, the speech ends with an invocation to the v: 
gods. 

67. Line 3: Stand in the piaotje of custom.—Be closed 
to the plague, nr vexation, of custom (Capell). Warhtur- 
ton reads ptoye, “that is, the place, the country, tike 
boundary of custom; " imd Staunton favours this 
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which he tliinka may be the Latin 
' W BogKeatg that “Shakespeare had In his 
'' lAtod a passage in the Prayer Book Version of Psalm 
xxxVUL 17:‘And I truly am set in the plagtu;;’ when 
planxis. . . evidently follows the Latin of Jerome's trans¬ 
lation: ‘Quia ego ad plagani paratus sum.’’’ 

da. Line 4: The crniosiTT of nations to deprive me.— 
Pope reads nUety; and Tlieohald, Warburton, Hanmer, 
Johnson, Oapell, and Jenneiis, mrtesie or courtesy. 
Walker (Versification, 201) iwlieves that curiosity was 
pronounced eiirioiis'ty. Compare Ablwtt'sQraniniar, §4G6. 

68 . Line 18: fine word,—legitimate!—Omitted in the 

Qq. 

70. Line 21: ShaU TOP the legitiuMte. -Capell's emenda¬ 
tion for the tooth’ of the Qq. and to’ th’ or to th' of the Ff. 
Hannter gave tov th', as meaning “to come up to." Com- 
jiare Coiiolanns, ii. 1. '23: “ topping all others in iHiastiiig;'' 
and >lae1>etli, iv. 3. !>7: “In evils to fop Macbeth." 

71. Line 24: subscrib'd his pmccrCompare Sonnet 
cvii. 10 - 12 : 

My lore looks fre^ili, and Death to me su/'.veriies. 

Since, spite of liitn, 1 'll live in tliis poor rhyme, 

Whiie be insults o'er dull mid speechless tribes. 

The Ff. have Prescrib'd, which is adopted by Kowe, 
KiJfhi, and Schmidt. 

72 Line 25: Confin'd to KXifinmON!—See Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona, note 33; atid Othello, note 57. 

76. Line 26; Upon the o\i>!—.Tohnsoii took gad to he 
the gad-fly, but Bitson explained correctly that it is the 
iron used as a goad. In Titus Aitdniuiciis, iv. 1.102,103, 
it is the styltis used by the ancients in writing: 

I will go get a leaf of br.ass, 

And wUh a gad of stee! will write these words, 

74. Line 47: as an ess AT or TASTE of my inrftfc.—The 
meaning obviously is '' as a trial or t«.st of my virtue;" 
but there has been a difference of opinion as to the meta¬ 
phor. Johnson was inclined to read “assay or test" 
(Collier, in his third ed. has test), as being “Ixith metal¬ 
lurgical terms; ’ but it isquitc certain, as Steevens thought, 
that they are “ terms from royal tables," and refer to the 
practice of taking the assay, or say—a regular formality 
at the beginning of a meal at court. Kares says: "To 
give the say was for the royal taster to declare the good - 
ness of the wine or dishes." Comintre Richard II. 6. 
80-104, and see the iinotation from Holinshc*d in note 326. 
See also v, 3.143 of the present play, where we hare the 
same figure; as also King John, note 308, and .'^nnet cxiv. 

12,1.3. Of course essay and assay arc etymologically the 
same word* of which say in this special sense is a con¬ 
traction. For fa«fe=teBt, compare Ilanilet, il. 2. 452: "a 
taste of yonr quality." 

76. Line 48: “ This POUCY <»>»d reverence of age.—Policy 
is nut limited by of age, but is to be token absolutely. 
Schmidt defines it as “the frame of civil government in a 
state;" Rolfe as “the established onler of things,” which 
seems to be its meaning. The phrase may, however, Iks 
explained as a bendiadys for “^e policy of holding in 
reverence.” 
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76< Uue66: the easemetittfinyoxmvi.'^-TdTiMlM V^i^ 
ateloset, compare MatUiew vi. 6. In ill. 3. lOpf tiiif play. 
the meaning is probably ibe sanie, ihongh Schmidt glTea 
It the more familiar modem sense, which of ootuee fits th» 
nontext as well. 

77. Lines 103-105: , 

* £dm. fifof is net^ sure. 

Qlo. To his father, that so tenderly and enftrelp ioMS 
At »».—Ueaoen and earth! 

All this is wanting in the Ff., and Schmidt bellmres that 
it was an interpolation of the theatre for sensational 
effect, Ue regards it as inconsistent with the character 
of Gluster, who shows no paternal atffiotiun for Edgar 
until after he lias driven him away. 

78. Line 108: I would ussTATE mpscy.—Compare An¬ 
tony and 01ei:)patia, iil. 13. 2S», 30; 

Yes, like enough. Iiigh.batcled Civsar will 
Ills happiness. 

79. Line 112: These lateeeUpses, Ac.—For other refer 
ences the superstition of the time concerning eclipses, 
see Hamlet, i. 1. 120; Othello, v. 2. IH); and Sonnet evil. 6. 
Moherly remarks: “As to the cummt Itelief in astrology, 
we may remember that, at the time when this play W'as 
written, l>r. Dee, the celebrated adept, was grieving for 
bis lost iintroness, Queen Klixaltetb; that the profligate 
court of James 1. was in 1618 frightened by the,.appear- 
anoe of a comet Info a temporary ft of gravity; i'nd that 
even Charles 1, sent jtntXl a fee to William Lilly for 
consulting the stars ns t.o his llight from Hampton Court 
in 1647." HoUe notes that Milton has several allusions to 
the oininoiiK nature of eclifises; as in the grand image in 
Paradise Lost. i. olU-.'i!!!): 

(IS wii4!ii the sun ncM'-risen 
Look» throui^h the horixoiitol misty air* 

Shorn of his hcatiis; c: rr>Mr-. hehttHl the moon. 

In dim ec,’xf.\ey disnstroiK sheds 

Chi hair The nation:., and with ie.ir of t iianj^e 
IVrplexes inun trehs. 

From Sonnet xlv. we may infer that .Sllakcspeare was not 
a believer in estrology, though he uses it for dramatic 
and poetic purposes, as writers of our own day still do. 
Edgar and tlivesius (Julius t'tesar, i. 2.140) iirotiably ex¬ 
press his j»ereoiial opinion on the subject 

80. Lines 113-115: though thewUdo%nof nature eanreaeon 
it thus and thus, yet nature finds itse^ scourf'd by the 
segnent. effects.—In sequent effects Gloster b^ the ques¬ 
tion, confounding the post hoc and propter hoe. Aside 
from this, tlie statement is a truism; whatever we may 
say of tlie philosophy of these natural events, their con¬ 
sequences (or what are supposed toSw thqjr consequences) 
are none the less felt by us. Molierly remarks; ‘^Thls^ 
cnrlous view is repeated, with remarkable force of lan¬ 
guage, by fiir T. Browne, oven in the le^ credalous times 
(Buckle, i. 836) when he wrote his Treatise on Vnlgart 
FjTors: ‘That two snns or moons should appear, is not 
worth the wonder. But that the same should fall out at, 
ttie point of some decisive action, tliat these two ihould 
make hut one line in the liook of fatdjWd sund together 
in the great Ephenierldes of God, besio^ the philosophi¬ 
cal assignment of the cause, it may admit a (^risttan , 
apprehension in the signoUty’ ^1,2). We learn also toito 



filshop Saraet tbfttXord ShiilteBbuty believed in artifo* 
lo^, end thought i^at the toitle of men live in the 

: Q. LinM ll8-12t: This viOain qf mint . . . disquiet 
to our gmvM.-:~Thla pauage ie not in the Qq. As Delias 
remarks, disquitUy is used caosatlvely: dimpiieting ut. 
In tfios if naturs we have oqe of Shakespeare’s frequent 
aOiuiiouB to the game of bowls. Ciompare Richard II. iil. 
A- S; Henqr V. ii. 2. I88; Taming of the Shrew, Iv. 5. 25; 
Hamlet) ii. 1. 65; Coiiolanus, iil 1. 60, &e. 

62. Line 162: villains BT neeesstty. — ThB Folio has on. 
Schmidt asserts that “ Shakespeare has aii umiiistakable. 
preference for on or upon to express that which gives the 
motive or in!|raise to anytliing;” but Rulfe shows by 
many quotations tirnt the examples Schmidt gives “can 
be readily lialanced by otliers in which other prepositionB 
arc used." 

83. Line 136: and rSEAOllERS.—The Qq. have treehef^rs. 
Mr. Aldls Wright compares The Captain, v. 4: 

Where .irt ihou trencher-1 

—Beaumont aud 1-letcher, Dyce's ed. vol. iii. p. 31a 
and Hje Bloody Brother, iii. 1: ' 

PKiy net two parts, 

Trfiic/ter!im\ coward both. —Ibid. vol. x. p. 414. 
Treaehour, I may note, is quite coiiiiiion in Spenser; cf. 
tile following lines: 

^ No kni^lit, but frearMttur full of false dcspl^ht; 

* • —Faerie «^)ueeno, l.k. 1. c. iv. st. xlt 1. 4, 

Where may that fmrrAsw#* then . . . be found? 

—Bk. ii. c. i. St. xii. I. 6. 
The whiles to me the trtack&nr did remove 
His craftie enjfiii. —Bk. ii. iv. at. xxviL L 3. 

Spenser also employs tlte form treaehetnur; see Glolte edi¬ 
tion of his works, pp. 31, 81, 99, 1S(J. -A. w. V.] 

84. Line liU; spherical pkeisuiixancI';.- 'Fhc word (so 
the atljectivepmfoMttuaaf, for which sec All’s Well, i. 1. 
211), like disasters and iiijluriice, was an astroh^ical tech¬ 
nicality; see Troilus and Cressida, note 140. For infine-nee, 
compare .lob xxxviji. 31. 

85. Line 146: like the catastrophe of the old conied-y,~ 
“That is, Jiwt as the cireumstunce which decides the 
catastrophe of a play inten'eues on the very nick of time, 
when the action is wound up to its crisis, and the audi¬ 
ence are impatiently expectin;%it ” (Heath). .Scholars, of 
cours4 will rectdlect Horace's dens ex uiaehina (.4rs 
Poetica, 191,192). 

86 Line 149:/a, sof, to, mi. —Specialists are apt te read 
Into Shakesimare a w'orld of matter, derived from their 
pet science ly proitssion. Dr. Burney (quoted by Wright 
in tha Clarendon Press ed.) says: “ Shakespeare show's by 
the context that he was well acquainted with the pro¬ 
bity of Utese syllables in solmization, which imply a 
series of sounds so onnatiu-al that ancient musicians pro¬ 
hibited their use. The monkish writers on music say: 
mi mhtrafa est diabolus: tlte interval /a mi, including a 
frifouus, or sharp 4tli, consisting of three tones without 
the intervention of a semitone, expressed in the modem 
scale % Uie IftCers F 0 a b, would form a musical phrase 
extremely disagreeable to the ear. Edmund, speaking of 
eclipses as portents and prodigies, compares the dislooa- 


vA<ot' 

■' ■ nataritlv aiid'tdjSttBiiWs 

adds: “ For this hqto; ^ Asisutesii me, is 

not the slightciBt fottadatlqn: is merely s^ng 

to himself in mxier nc^ to sem^ E^pufs ap- . 

proach.” And to this Fnniess adds: ‘Vlust as Vistoms 
Quickly sin^ ‘ And dbwn, down, adowin-a’ in the Merry 
Wives (i. 4. 44) when Doctor Caias is appipachtoit" 
exp. ct sol, fa, Stc. were used in any combinatimi: omn. 
pare Campaspe, iv. 3: “ But what doth Alexander in the 
meaiie season; but use fur tantara-^sof, fa, to—^tor his 
hard couch, duwue beds?’’ (FMrholt's LUly, voL i p. 134V 

A. W. V.] ' 

87. Lines 157-166: as of unnaturalness. . . ; CSeme; 
come. —All this is wonting in the Ff. As evidence that the 
passage is spurious, Schmidt notes that it contMns DO lass 
than six words not used elsewhere by Shake^are: ttn- 
naUtralness, meiMce (noun), tnaUdieUon, divipatim, 
cohort, and astrorwmieal. Rolfe says: “Be might have 
added that sectary occure only in Henry VIM. v. 3. 70, a 
part of the play prolmbiy not written by Sbakespeare." 

88 . Line 178: wifA the mischief qf i/mw person.—That, 
is, mischief to your person. Himmer and Capell unneoe*. 
sarily change vrith to without, and Johnson suggested tut 
with. 

89. Lines 181-187: That s my fear. . , . Arm'd, broAert 
—The Qq. add brother to That's my fear, but omit the 
rest of this, and also the BroAer at the beginning of the . 
iie.\t speech. 

90. Line 182; a eontinefnt forbearaiuse.~~“ A forbetshag 
restraint a{x>n yourself ” (ClarkeV 

A(^T I. Scene 3. 

91. Line 14; If he bistabte it.—The Qq. have disWes, 
which is adopted by Capell, .8teevens, the Globe editors, 
and Mul>erly. Rolfe compares Troilus and Cressida, li. 

2 . 66: 

Although my w'lU what it elected 

92. Lines 16-20: ATof to orer-ruf'd . . . they *re seen 
rtbus’d. —Tliese lines are omitted in the Ff., and are,: 
printed as prose in the Qq. As Schmidt remarks, the litot' 
that they can be arranged metrically is evidence of their 
authenticity. 

93. Line 20; WUh cheeks as datte.ries,-rUihsn Aty re 
seen abus'd. ~The line may l)e coirupt, but ho emendatiOa 
that has been proposed is, on the whole, satisfactory, 
Schmidt's “ With checks when flatteries are seen abuB'4” 
is the most plqusiblc. If the Hue is what Shakespeare 
wrote, we must accept Tyrwhffs interpretation: “With 
checks, as well as flatteries, when they (that is, flatteries) : 
are seen to he abiued. 

94. Lines 24, 25: 

7 tomtld breed from hence occasions, and I thalij ■ 

That I may speak. 

This is not in the Ff.; hut, although the verse is not v^ 
smooth, it Alls out the regular lines, and is probahlyirom 
.Shakespeare's pen. Moberly thinks “the vixMish hme : 
of Ooueril" affects the measure of line 23 at least. 
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ACT I. Scene 

lft‘fhtU can my »peeeh DEFCSE.— That U, di«- 
Hk ftnd 80 disguise it, as he lu»d disguised his dress. 

: ;H«i« (as'ln Henry V. v. 2.61 and Bichard III. I. 2. 78) the 
' JPoUo has d^tMe, and there can be no {lossible reason tor 
: (diangiiig to diffmc. For defnne see Henry V. note £70, 
imd lUchard III. note 81. In the latter tlie present pas¬ 
sage will be tound with the wrong reading—dr/use. Bowe 
-«and be was followed by Poiie and Johnson—read disuse. 

86. Lbie 18: to eat no /ish.—That is, to be a Protestant 
Warburton remarks tliat to eat fish on aucount of religi¬ 
ous scruples was in Queen ElizabeUi's time the mark of 
a Papist and an enemy to the guvemnieut He quotes 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, i. 2: “ I trust I am none of the 
wicked that eat fieh a Fridays;” and Fletcher, Woman- 
Hater, iv. 2: “ He should not have eaten under my roof 
for twenty pounds; and surely I did not like him when 
called for jish ’ (Dj’ce's Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. i. p. 
74). Capell thinks the meaning is simply that Kent is a 
Jolly fellow and no lover of such meagre diet as fish. 

97. Line 48: Enter Oswald. -Furness quotes Davies 
(Dramatic Miscellany, il. 170); “ He geneniUy enters Uie 
stage in a careless, disengaged manner, humming a tune, 
as if on purpose to ^ve umbrage to the king by his ne¬ 
glect of Idm." 


how his wotdi may be cmnsttiled by OoneiHVdtedtiuvs,^; 
wl{^|. the eagerness of « filial icnre he |gttihpts the old kif^ 
to-'mume the shgpewhich he had castofr.' ‘lids is not; 
alh^ther tool, my lord.' But, alas! it is too late; ami ; 
when driven from the scene Oonezfl, he tutus upon bdr 
witli an tndignatioa that knows no fear of the ‘ halter 
for himself: • 

* A Tox when one has caught her, 

And sucli a daughter,. 

Slionld sure tu the slaughter, 

11 Illy cup would buy a halter. 

Tliat such a character should lie distorted by players, 
printers, and commentators! Observe every word he 
speaks; his meaning, one would iiuagim^ could not be 
misinterpreted; and when at length, flnmng his covert 
reproaches can avail notliing, he changes his diaconrse to 
simple mirth, in order to distinct tile sorrow s of Ills mas¬ 
ter. When Lear is in the storm, who is with him? h'one 
—not even Kent—‘None but the Fmd; who laliours to 
outjest bis heart-struck injuries.' llie trenienduus agony 
of Lear's mind would be too painful, and even deticieiit 
in pathos, without this inior faithful servant at his side. 

It is he that touches our lienrts with pity, while Lear fills 
the imagination te aching.'' Furness, after quoting this 
and Charles ('owden-Clorke's comments on the Fool, in 
which he deseribes him os " a youth, not a gn>wn man," 
says: * After these long and good notes by my .bettei's I 
wish merely tii reeoitl humbly but flriniy my '..•oiiviction 


98. Line 50: Call the CLOTPOLL bact .— We find elotpoll 
In its original sense of head in Cymbeliiie, iv. 2.184: 

I have sent Cloten's clot/Htli down the stream. 

99. Lino 76: 'iiiuie own jealowt ctKiosiTV.-- **A piiucti- 
lions jealousy, resulting fram a scrupulous watchfulness 
of his own dignity ’ (Steevens). Compare note 5 almve. 

100. Line 80: the fool hath much pined aim.i/,—Clarke 
remarks that this siieech “ serves to excite a tender in¬ 
terest in tlie fool before he enters," and “ to dejiict Cor¬ 
delia's power of attaching and endearing tliose around 
her.” 

101. Line 92: Do you BANDY looke with wef—“ A meta¬ 

phor from tennis," as Steevens notes. Compare Itonieo 
and Juliet, ii. 5. 14, where it is carried out in detail, and j 
Love's Labonr's Lost, v. 2. 29. ; 

102. Line 104: Enter Fool. —Mr. C. A. Bitiwii (Shake- ! 
speare's Autebiographical Poems, 1838, p. 292) remarks: | 
“ ‘ Now, our joy, though last, not least,' my dearest of all j 
Fools, Lear'S Fool! Ah, what a noble heart, a gentle and • 
a loving one, lies beneath that parti-coloured jerkin! j 
. . . 1 . 00 k at him! It may be your ei'es see him not as I 
mine do, but be appears to me of a,light delicate frame, 
every feature expressive of sensibility even to iiaiii, with • 
eyes lusteously intelligent, a mouth blandly beautiful, ; 
and withal a hectic flash upon his cheek. Oh that I were j 
a painter! Oh that I could describe him as I knew him | 
in my boyhood, when the Fool made roe shed tears, while j 
Lear did but terrify me! . . . When tite Fool enters, ! 
throwing fais coxcomb at Kent, and instantly follows it 
up with allusions to the miserable rashness of Lear, we 
ought to upderstand him from that moment to the last. 
Throughout this scene his wit, however varied, still aims 
at the same point, and in spite of threats, and regardless 
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that the .Fool, one of .Shakespeare's ipost wonderfntchar- 
actci'S, is not a Uiy, Imt u timn one of the shrewdest, 
temlerest of men, wliom Irmi; life imd made shicwd, and 
whom afflictions bad made tender; liiswisdoni isD>odeep 
for any boy, and could be found only in a man. removed 
by not more than a seoif of years from the king's own 
age; he had been Lear's conipanioii from the days of Lear's 
early manhixid.’' Oruiit White .and Kolfealso believe the 
Foul tei be a inaii rutlier tlian a l.ioy. 

103. Line 100: take in// '.oxcoMB -Minsheu (fjnide,1617, 
s.v cnckee ennthe) say*;; “ F.nglislmien use to call value and 
prond braggers and men of meane discretion Coxeombee. 
Because naturn'il fdluU and Fooles hiine, and still doeac- 
ciistome tiieniselues to wearc in their Cnppes, cock's fea¬ 
thers, or a hat with a necke and head of a cocke on the 
top and a licli thereon, Ac., and thinke thernselues finely 
fitted and proudly attired tlierewlth, so we compare a pre- 
snniptnons bragging fellow, and wanting all tnu^Iudge- 
ment and discretion, to such an Idiote foole, aiid call 
him also Coxecomlie.” 

101 Line 110; Why. fooll—The Qq. read thus, giving 
the speech to Kent. F’. 1 and F. 2 remi Why my Boy? and 
assign it to Lear. White says: “ Lear had fi«k|n ng one’s 
part that's out of favour, but Kent had.” 

• Ik • 

105. Line 117: How nme, nonole!—“A familiaroon- 
traetiou of wtne «ncf« .... the enstomary appellation 
of the licenaeil fool to his 8Uperl<ir8’'(Nares). Com])Are 
Ned (mine Ed), Nell (mine Ellen), and similar nicknames, 
Tedvjard (I. Henry IV. I. 2.149) is of course for my Ed¬ 
ward. 

106. Line 123: Take heed. eimh,—the wA£p,—Whipping 
was often the punlslrment of fools When they liappetied 




^ ■ ^GT.CS4lli^:■ 


lU> <^i»d tlteibr; iitturten.^^^^^8^ 1. 2. K; ; 

“IfEHii’ttlMi oneot ISietseda!^" 

OomjMre also Ujpe 107 of tbis st^bis: “ An yon lie, siirah, 
^e’ll haye yon whipp’d;" md the Fool's reply. 

107. liine 106: Ldd,p,1he brn^.—Compare I. Henry IV.. 

iii. 1. 240, 241; “I had rather hear Lady, mybraeh, howl 
in Irish." Ladfi seems to hfLve been a common nan^ 
<or epithet, perhaps) of female honnda 

lOA tine 1S5: team more t/um Ihnu trowbst.—W ar- 
burton and others explain tro-west os “believe, think, or 
conceive;" but Capell is right in making it here equiva¬ 
lent to lotoio. In line 2.14 of this scene the Qq. have trcw 
instead of the know of the Ft HoUe compares As You 
Like It, iii. 2. ifio: Trow you who hath done this?" and 
Taming of the Shrew, i. 2.164,166: 

Trow you 

■Whither 1 am goingt 

109. Line 130: Set le»g than thou tbrowieef.—Stake lees 
than ttiou throwest/or; or, )>erhapB, as .Schmidt makes 
it, “ than tleui hast won by thy last throw'.” 

no. Lines 154-169: 7’hat lord that coumell'd thee . . . 
they 'll be snatching.—All this is omitted in the Ff.—“ per¬ 
haps for political reasons, us tlie lines seemed to censure 
the monoyiolies ” (Johnsoii). [As a rule it is not very wise 
to attempt to read political .and conteinjjorary allusions 
into the text of Sbakesitenre: W'arburpMi's rhapsody on 
midsummer Might's Dream, ii. 1. lj>6-154, is a lasting 
wamtsvg against sucl^ proceedings. 1 expect, however, 
that tlohnson is right here in his suggestion. The mono¬ 
polies bad long lieen n burning ()uestion: their history was 
as follows; I give the admirable sumninry in Feilrlen's 
8hort Constitutional History, pp. 196,197: “Monopolies 
. « . . ai-ose from the jirerogative of the crown to 
regulate all matters of trade. Privileges, and exclusive 
rights of trade, were granted to merchants us early ns the 
reign of AVilliant I. in return for money. The system 
was much abused under Klhuihetli, who grante<i her 
favourites inonoyKilies for dealing exclusively in different 
articles. ... In 1571 a question was asked in Parlia¬ 
ment alsutt the abuse, Imt tue projmser was summoned 
liefore the council, and tlie subject dropped until 1597, 
when an tuldrcss on the sulqect was presented to the 
Queen, who pmmised to recall the illegal munop<i1ic8. 
llie abuse, however, continue<1; and in 1601, a bill against 
tliem Was introduced by Lawrence Hyde, and so strtiugly 
suiiportci that the Queen had to yield. Monopolies 
how'ever, eonOnued, and were freely sold by .Tames I.; 
in 1621, .fir Uiles Mompesson was imjH^aohed fur abusing 
his monopoly of gold and silver thread by maimfactttring 
it of a baser metal, in 1624, monoimlies were aladished 
by Rarligmei^t..'* TJote that the first Folio appeared in 
•what must have been Qie most critical year in the long 
struggle, viz 1623. Many people, I imagine, who heard 
the lines which fhe Folio omits could have thought of 
•^his standing grievance; and to not a few “lords and 
groat men" would have suggested this same Sir Giles 
MompesSon above alluded to. Critics are agreed that 
he was the prototype of Massinger's Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach' In A Jfew: Mfey to Pay Old Debts; and in The Bond- 
man, 11, 3, there is a pretty clear reference to him (see 
* Cunningham’s Massinger, p. 172). This famous monopolist 


.; loiQi; -eostintiel;!. ;to type at ■ and'. 

ayarioe in high ' 

in the works qf ^^E^omas itondt^ p. 10, lh 

Haztitt's ^ ; and Hey fbr ldbhes^^^ w. v. ] . 

111. line ia7: Ifo tbau fiir hitn 

measure has been eked out by yariotu emendations;. Or 
do (Hanmer), And do (White), Do :^on there (Caitabrtdge 
. editors), &c. 

112. line 168: and hADTBA too.—■The reading of Q. 
wMch Q. 2 has and lodes too, which Collier ^opted and 
defended in his Ist and 2iid eds. Xlyoe in his 1st ed. fol¬ 
lowed Collier, and then ridiculed him for the heading. 

113. Line 179; // 1 speak tike myself in this, let him he 
whipp'd that find finds it so. —Eccles (in his ed, of 179^. 
paraphrases the passage thus:' ‘ If / speak on this occoMpn 
tike myself—tScad is, like a fool, foolishly—let not me be 
whipped, but him who first finds it to be as I have said^ 
that is, tlie king himself, who was likely to be soonest 

•sensible of the truth and justness of the sarcasm, a nd 
who, he insinuates, deserved whipping for fhe silly part 
lie had acted.” 

IIA Line 181: Pools had ne'er less grace in a year.r^ 

“ There never was a time when fools were less in favour; 
and the reason is that they were never so little waiited, 
for wise men now supply their place” (•Toluison). For 
grace the Qq. have teit, which is prefen'eft:by Wright and 
Moberly. 

116. Line 182: For wise men are grrnmi foppish. —For . 
the rhyme with apish, compare that of Tom and am in IL 
S. 26, 21. See also Ellis, English Pronunciation, iii. 953, 
where similai' rhymes arc cited and commented upoa 

116. Lines 191-194: Then they for sudden ^oy did weep, 
(fee.—Steevens compares Heywood, Rajm of Lucrece, 1608; 

\V)u‘U Tan<|uiii first ill court bej'sUi, 

Aiul vvHK upproved kin^. 

Some men for sodden joy pan K'er/t 
But I for sorrow 

1 eywood's Select Plays. Mcnnnid ed. p. 346. 

117. Line 206: Enter OoNEHn,.—Coleridge (Bhaksfiere 
Lectures, Bohn's ed. 1884, p. .138) remarks; “ The mon- . 
ster Goneril prepares what is necessary, while tlie char¬ 
acter of Albany renders a still more maddening grievance 
possible—namely, Began and Cornwall in perfect sym- 
luvtby of monstrosity. Mot a sentiment, not an image,: 
which can give pleasure on its own account is admitted 
Whenever these creatures are introduced, and they are 
brought forward as lltUe as possible, pure horror reigns 
throughout In this scene, and In all the early speeclies 
of Lear, the one general sentiment of filial ingratitude 
prevails as the mainspring of the feelings;—in this early 
stage the outward object causing the pressure on the 
mind, which is not yet sulficiently famUiarized with the 
anguish for tlie imagination to work upon it" 

118. Line 207: what makes that frontlet oii?—What 
causes that frown like a frontlet on your brow ? A fronUet 
was a baud of cloth worn at night on the forehead to keep 
It smooth (Malone). Steevens quotes The Four P's, where 
the Pardoner has asked why women are so long dressing 
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in tih« inft ttiiwg , and the pedler replies, with a ptay ou the 
hindrance: 

■ , : Porsooth, women have iiiany lettes, 

And tliey be masked ill iiiaiiy netieii; 

K%\fi'0tttitttts, fyllettc*, parclettes, and bracelettes; 

And then ilieyr bvmettes, and theyr poynettei. 

. By these lettes and iicltes, the lette is suche. 

That spetle is small, when haste is muche; 

—Dndsley, voi. i. p. 35a, Haalitt's ed. 

dad Zepheria, 1504 (canzon 27): 


In the on^ insianoe in whidi its to now found fn the 
Authorized Version of Uie Bible (Pevitleipt l^y.^^^ 
edition of 1611 has " it owne acocirit.'' six Of thin 
exaniples in F. l (as Rolfe notes) the form oooura Utto 
combination of it ouirt. 

124. Line 237; So, out wefit the eaMle, unA nw were 
darMinp.—Knight refttarks that Shakespeare foiuid 
the almost idenUcal image applied to the story of Lear aa 
told by Spenser, Faerie Quecne, ii. 10. 30; 


But now my suiine it fits thou take thy set, { 

And vayle thy face with frownes as with txfrentUt. I 

—Arber's KngUsli Carnur, voi. v. p. 79. 
Malone adds from Lilly's Euphues (ed. Arber, p. 285): j 
“she was solitaryly walking, with hlr/rouintnp cief/t, as j 
sick lately of the solens" (that is, sulleus); and Clarke j 
cites Cliapman, Hero and Leander: j 

E’en like the/ire/ienrf cloth that in tlic flight, I 

Or when they sorrow, /iii^fV.r uxd /o ’wttur, \ 

•~f&ullen's Marlowe. L p. los. j 
[See, too, T Henry IV. note 07, and add the following ! 
example from Lilly's Mydas, i. 2: " The partenances (t'.e. 
of a lady's head) I it is impossible to reckon them up, much 
lesse to tell the nature of tliem. Hoods, /ronlleUi, tires, 
caules, Ac. ’—Fairholt’s Lilly, voi. ii. p. 13.—A. w. v.J 

119. Line 211: note thou art an O without a figure.— I 
Shakes[>eare uses the O eitlier for zeio or for anything ' 
round. Thus we And it applied to small-pox marks : 
(Love s La)K>nr !s Lost, v. 2. 45), to the stars (Mid. Night's i 
Hream, Hi. 2.1^), to the Hlobe Theatre (Heniy V, prol. 
18), and to the earth (Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 81). 
The present is the only reference to its aritliinetical use. 

120. Line 219; smbai,ed peaeeod.—Shealed is the old 
spelling of thelled, which is sulmtituted by Capell, tirant 
White, and some other editois. 

121. Line 221: But other of your ineolent retinue. — 
Retinue is probably to be accented on tlie second syl¬ 
lable, thongh we conld give it the usual accent by a 
slightly different scansion. It is the only Instance of the 
word In verse in Shakesi>eare. Milton makes it retinue 
in the only two instances in which he uses it (Paradise 
Lost, V. 355, and Paradise Kegained, ii. 419). Tennyson 
gives it the same accent; as in Guinevere: 

Of bis and her rttiiine moving t hey; 

Aylmer's Field: 

The dark retiiiite rererencing death; 


But true it is that, when th'e oyte is spent, 

Tlic light goes out, and weeke [wlckj is throwns away: 

So when he liad rcsignd his regiment, 

His daughter g-in despise his drnuping day. 

And wearie wax of his contintwU stay. . 

S-Gtobe ed. p. 134.. 

Perhaps, as Fanner suggested, the Fool's remark is a 
snatch of some well-known ballad. For darkling, see 
Midsummer Night's Ureain, note 140. f 

126. Line 245: M'hooji, .fCQ! I love //«<#.—Probably A 
tiuotation from some old song. As to jug; Skeat says, 
“ Jug and Judge were usual os ))et fcuutle names, eqai> 
valent to Jenny or Joan. . . . But they can hardly 
represent Joanna; 1 suppose they stand for Judith, once 
a euminon name." Whatever its derivation, the meaning 
of jug is (luite clear; it signifies a mistress; and some¬ 
times, less ofl'ensivuly, a friend, ('.ouipare the following 
instances from Hodsley's Old Plays :~ 

King Cambyses, 1.>y Thomas Presbin: ^ 

doAiC tliou think 1 .'iiii a Mi(4pciiny/ui.-t . *s 

’• Jltoxlitt'b DoilMcy, IV. r. ifty. 

A Merry Knack to Know a Knave (151*4); 

"There comes a soldier ciiiiiiterfcit and with him w,is h'n/ug!" 

—Ibid, voi. vi. i>. 5ti. 

Grim tlie Collier of Croydon: 

tlic collier chooaeth well; 

Tor bcsiityj'o.t' doth be.vr away the bull. 

—Ibid. voi. viii. p. 409 

and William Rowley's A \>’oninn Never Vexed, 1.1: 

B'lng him away.,/«4'. 

—Iliid. vdl. xii. p. 115. 

In the two last quotations the word obvitmsiy bears Its 
more complimentary sense.—A. M'. V. 

126. Idiie 248: hi* NOTION WBAKENS.—The Qq. have 
notion, weaknee. In the only other Instances of notUm 
.in .Shakesiteai'e (Coriolanus, v. 6.107; and Maclmtli, ill. 1. 
83) it means mind, as here. 


and The Princess, ill. 179: ! 

Went forth in long retinue following up. ! 

122. Lines 228*-833; which if you thnuld, the fault, &c. 

—Moberly remarks: ‘‘The rest of the sentence labours i 
under a plethora of relatives. The meaning, however, is \ 
simple; ‘‘ If you instigate your men to riot I will check j 
it, even though it offends you; as that offence, which | 
would otherwise be a shame, would be proved by the j 
necessity to be a discreet proceeding." ! 

123. Line 236: That it 'g had rr head bit off by IT young. | 
—For it ’g tlie Qq. have it. Most editors change Hie pos- | 
sessive it to itg, but this is to take an unwarrantable 
liberty with Shakespeare’s English. Tliere are sixteen 
examples of Hits it in F. 1, and there is another in Q. 1 and 
Q. 2 of Lear in h'. 2. 32: 

Tliarnsture which contemns (/ origin. 


127. Line ‘>49: f/n.' miking/ 'tig not go.—Tht Qq. read 

"Sleeping or waking; ha! sure 'tls not so;” and-they 
lirint the whole speech as prose. v 

128. Lines ‘252-‘2.5.'i: / would team that . . . on 
obedient /ot/icr.—niese two speecltes ar^ not In theJS'f.* 

129. Line 261: you ghmUd he wise.—The rSadiflg of 0^2,4 

The other early editions omit you; and Steev'ens w^uld 
strike out you ghould. * 

130. Line 26:1: go deftosA'd.—This old spelling of de-* 
bauehed to the one regularly used in the Ff. in the four 
instances In which Shakesjieare employs the word. Here 
the Qq. have dehoygt. 

181. Lines 266, 266: * 

KPfOPBlSM and LUST 

Make it more like a TAVRKN or o BttoTUXIi. 
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j-^.< ^ iibsi^bae ^ liliAt ctiUlt a 

Tto fliiit refers to toe tl^, and toe second to toe 
foiQ^" (VomessX 

m. Xiine S7A: a ttTTLB to diaqumUity your train,— 
Pope reads of fifty, &o., on toe gronnd toat I^ear shortly 
afterwards specifies tois as the number to be out off, and 
yet OonerU had not stated it; but, as Furness suggest#, 
this was probably a simple oreisight on Shakespeare’s 
part 

183. Line 268; Than the sea-hunsteuI —The comparison 
is probably a general one; but there has been much dis¬ 
pute w'hether the hippopotamus or the whale is meant 
One critic has s&ggested that the reference may be to the 
wa-lnomter mentioned in The Merchant of Venice, iii. 2- 
87. 

« 

134. Line2S4: Detested kite!—F’ ite was a conventional 
term of abuse; cf. Uenry V. ii, 1. 60, 81: 

Fetch ferth the huAr of CrefSAld's kind. 

Doll Toarsheet. 

. 136. Line 290; liJire an ENGINE.— Alluding to the rack. 
Wright notes that Chaucer has ettgined for racked in the 
Xonue Frestes Tale, 15U00. 

136. Line 296; Of what hath moo'd you.—Hot found in 

toe Q(i. » 

137. Line 305; a thwakt disnator'd torment.—The 

^ • 

word IS not usetl elsewhere as an adjective by Shake¬ 
speare; but Milton has it twice as such. See Paradise 
Lost, viii. 132; and \. 1075. JJimatured is used by Daniel 
in Hymen's Triumph (ii. 4. p. 2S)1, ed. 162.3): “ I am not so 
diamtur'd a man. ’ (Compare also Field s A IVomaii is A 
Weatoercock, ii. t: 


''mLtoes-ihuii'Sikti'Xf'-^ 

ff my mp vmtid buy a ^ 
aomfooiftfifo^ 

Flllig (p. 903) says that toese ibymea with daughter are re- 
Vnorkable. Daughter pdA after (appayetdly {Hronounced 
atur) are also rhymed in Tamiiig of the Shrew, 1. L 244, 
345, and Winters Tale, tv. 1. 27, ffl. In thfj tottner 
stance, as here, the rhyme may he meant to be yidiettloas. 

141 Lines 356,357: i 

How HOW, OSWALD! 

What, have you writ tke^ letter t 
TheQq. have: 

tiea. What Oswald, ho. 

Oswa/iT, Heere inadaiu. 

tioH. What, &c. 

145. Line 360; my PARTiouLAK/car.-Capell refers tola, 
and rightly in all probability, to “the business toreatoned. 
by Lear.” Delius makes it mean “the psrticnlus of iny 
fear." iSchmtdt defines particular as “personal, Indivi¬ 
dual,” comparing v. 1. 30 of toia play. 

146. Line 362: .i4« may COMPACT tt more.—“Unlto oue 
circumstance with another so as to make aoonsisteDt ao- ! 
count” (JohuBon). JIfore may be a dissyllable here. 

147. Line 364: Thie milky gentleneea and coune of yourt. 
—“ Tliis milky gentleness of your course” (Schmidt); or, ; 
quite as natiurally, this milky gentleness and this, conse¬ 
quent behaviour of yours. 

148. Line 369: Striving to better, oft we mar what'» PeU. 

-Malone quotes’ Sonnet cili. 9,10: ^ 

Were it not sinlul then, striving ti> mend. 

To mar the subject that before was sw// > 


This sour tJtwart be);iniiiiig iniiy portend good. 

, —Nero and other Plays in Mrrinaid ecL p. 370. 

—A. W’. V.] 

138. Line 307: H7<A cadent fears.—So the Folio. The 
Quartos have accent or acciant. 

139. Line 308: her mother'e paim and henejitg ,—Her 
maternal itains and loving attentions to lier child. 

140. Lines 310, .311: 

How tharper than a aerpent’s tooth it in 
To have a thankleae chiy.! 

Malone%ites Fsalin cxl. 3: “They have sharpened Uielr 
tongues like aaerpent: adders’ poison is under their lips." 
3toI*erly observes: “ We should have to go to the book of 
Deuteronomy to find a parallel for the concentrated force 
of this curse. Can i* lie Lear who so sternly and simply 
stalls tq th^ vfiry Inward heart of woman's blessedness, 
<1 leaving his wicked daughter blasted and scathed for ever 
byhis withering words?” 

• 141. Lines 326,327: 

Ha I i» it come to thief 
Let itbe to:—I have agu)ther daughter. 

Ff. omit ist'f come to thief and theQq. omit Let it be 
»o, T&oiing tAwaaiet ham I left a datighter. 

142. Line 3S2; thoiuehaU, I warrant (Are.—Omitted in 
tlieK. 


ACT I. Scene 5. 

149. Line 1: Go you before to GIOSTER.—Capell refen 
the name to the city of Gloucester, as there in line 5 sag- 
i gests. Tyrwiiitt remarks: “ Shakespeare chose to. make 
! Gloucester the residence of the Duke of Cornwall and Re- 
I gan, in onler to give a probability to tlieir setting out late 
I from tlicncc on a visit to the Earl of Gloster, whose caaUe 
our pifot conceived to be in the ueighliourhood of that 
city." 

j 160. Line 8: Jf a man't BRAINS were in’e heelt, leere'T 
I nof, &c. —Pope changed hraint to brain on account of the 
i singular pronoun. Rolfe remarks: '' Bhakespeare makes 
' braine plural, except in All's Well, iii. 2. 16; 'the brains 
: of my Cupid's knocked out,’ where the intervening singu- 
; ItU' may perhaps account for the Irregularity. As brain . 

^ and brains were used indiscriminately (except, os Schmidt 
notes, in such phrases as ‘ to l>eat out the brains’), it is 
not strange that toe pronoun referring to the words should ^, 
be used somewhat loosely, at least in vulgar parlaiiGe. ” 

161. Line 11: thy wit shall ne'er go tliptdiod.—" For you 
show you have no wit in undertidiing your present Jonrr 

I ney" (Singer). 

162. Line 25: T did her mron^.—John Weiss (Wit, Hu¬ 
mor. and Shakespeare, p. 281)remarks;"The beautiful soul . 
of Cordelia, that is little talked of by herself, wtd Isbat ‘ 
stingily set forth by ciroamstanoe, engrosses our feeli^ 
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ACrr L ScisiW;#. NOTES TO 

: Is irtan V^idse thresbolA her filial piety is baoiahed. 
y We iaK»w%lutt Lear ie so pathetically remembering; tite 
Biaten te31 lu in theii* cruellest momeuts; it iningleg yririi 
\ the midnight'Storra a sigh of the daughtcrhcKHi that was 
Impulsed. In the pining of the Fool we detect It. Xlut>ugh 
^eiy wall or gust ot this awful symphony of madness, 
In^titude, and irony, we feel a woman's breath.’’ 

163. Line 88; tk« nemiutarx.-The Heiades. ‘'Furness 
thbiks that Uie reference may be to the seven stars of the 
Great Bear; but that gnntp was commonly known us 
‘Charles' Wain.' Cf. 1. Henry IV. ii. 1. 2: ‘Charles' wain 
is over tlie new' chimney.’ The Pleiades have been faiiii* 
liar as household words from the earliest times, and ‘ tlie 
seven stars' has always been the popular English name 
for them" (Rolfe). 

164. Line 48: To tak't affain per/oree! —“He is metli- 
tating on his resumption of royaltj’" (Johnson). Steeveus 
says (but wrongly, I think): “ Rather be is meditating on 
his daughter s having in so violent a manner deprived him 
of those privileges wliieh before she had agi'eed to grant 
him.” 

156. Line .50: O, kt me not he viad .'—Dr. Bucknill re- 
niarlu(p. 1S3): “This self-consciousness of gathering mad¬ 
ness is common in various forms of the diseiise. . A 
roost remarkable instance of this wus presented in the 
case i,i a patient, whose passionate, but geueruns, temiier 
bec-umc morbidly exaggerated after a blow upon the head. 
His constantly expressed fear was that of iinpending mad¬ 
ness; and when the calamity he so miicii drcailed had 
actually arrived, and be raved inccssnntJy and incolie- 
rently, one frequently heard the very words of Lear pro¬ 
ceeding from his lips:' Oh. let me not be mad! "’ 

166. Lines 53. 56: 

She that '« a maid now, and Inuiihs at mij depahure. 
Shall not he a maid long, vnteim things he cut shorter. 

These gross lines have been justly suspected of Ijcing an 
interpolation of some actor who“aiKike more tban was 
set down for him.” As more than one critic has noted, 
they are palpably dnigged in; ami it is not Shakespeare's 
way to intioduce anything of tlie sort unless it is natu¬ 
rally linked to the context. 

ACT II. Bc'ENK 1. 

167. —Line 9. For ear-kissing tlie (junitos have ear- 
biusing. Lines 11-13, omitted in two Quartos. Line 20, 
the line is made nonsense of in Qq., which read. Which 
must aske breefness and.future helpe. Line 47, revenging 
appears in tlie form revengiee in the Quartos; in the next 
line the Folio has all the thunder. Line 78, for spurs the 
Folios have spirits. Line SO, 7 neeer got him, omitteil in tlie 
Folios. Line 91, How dost, my lord! so the Fii’St Folio; 
the others have how does my lord! Line 129, the ()iiarto8 
give the singular busimsse, which might quite well scan 
as a trisyllable. 

168. Line 28: Upon his party.—On his side. Delius 
(quoted by Furness) says: “ In order to confuse his brother 
and urge him to flight, Edmund asks liim first whether 
be has nut spoken against Cornwall, and then, reversing 
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the question, urbetfaer he has nOt saM s^ptMsg im Ute 
sfdeof Cornwall against Albany.” ; 

168. Lines 86,37; 

I've seen drunkards 
Ho mure than this in sport 

I ' 

Steevens quotes Marston, Dutch Courtesan (Iv. tj: 

CiHike you; for my owne part, if I have not as rel^onsly 
vowd my hart to you,—been drunk to your healthe, 
swalowd flap-dragons, eate glasBes, drunke urine, stabd 
arms, and don all the offices of protested gallantrie for 
your sake." (HalllweH's ed. il. p. 163). Halliwell cites 
Cooke, Greene’s Tu Qiioqne: “ T will fight with him that ^ 
i, dares say you are not fair: stab him tba^wiil not pledge 
j your health, and witli a dogger pierce u vein, to drink a 
I full health to you ' , ■ 

! 160 Line .14: Fled this tray, sir.—“ A wrong way should 

1 1k! pointed to" (Cajiell). Many editors put a jipriod after 

I sir, but all the early editors have the comma. 

i 

j 161. Line .52: in fell MOTION — “An attaek In fencing, 
j opposed to guard or jairryiiig" (Schmidt). Compare 
; Hamlet, iv. 7. lOl-KKl (see also 158): 

the scrimerh of their iiAtion, 

He swore. )ia<l neither Kfuard. nor eye, 

if yon o|>ih)sM them. 

Funiess quotes Vincentio Siiyiolo, His prattiee, 1.595 (see 
.\s You Like It, note ISO); “hold your dagger firm, mark¬ 
ing (as it were) w ith one eye the motion ot you* nducr- 
sarie ' (sig. p. 1, line 4). 

162. Line ,54: L.VNC’p niine if/in.. -The Qq have famihf 
or Uiuueht, and the FL latch'd. Lance and lanneh.ncv 
often used iiidiscriuiinatcly. Wright quotes Hollyband 
(French Diet. I59;i): “ Foindre, to prick, to stick, to laneh. ' 

163. Line 55: But when he saw wy best alartmi'd spirits. 
—The Ff. have A ud when, Ac. .Staunton conjectures But 
icAe'r (whether), wliich Fo.rness adoitts; but Rolfe suggests 
that there may be a change of construction in Or whether 
(see Abbott's (■ran'.'.Dar, §415), or an ellipsis: “ Or whether 
(it was that ne was) gasted," Ac. 

164. Line 57: Or whether (Jastsi) by the noise I wade. 
—For gasted, see Ctliello, note 241. 

185. Line 61: Afy worthy AKcn and patron.—Steevens 
quotes Hey wood, “ If you Know not Me," Ac. (p, 48, ed. 

: 8hak. Soc.): “Poole, that arch, tor truth and honesty." 

I W'right refers to the ju'csent use of the word'*by Odd- 
I fellows and Masons. 

166. Line 07; And found him TIGHT to do if.—"Fixed, 
settled." ‘ Compare Treilus and Cresstda, v. 10. 24: 

You vile uboniinsble teics. ^ 

Thus proudly fiyiit upon our Phrygian plains. ‘ 
Straight-pight (---erect) occurs in CymbeliBe, v. 6. J|64. 
Wright, Molrerly, and oUiers say that pight is the parti¬ 
ciple of pileh. It is clearly a participle, but probably < 
fram Uie verb pight (related to pitch), of which Nares 
cites an example from '^'arner, Albions England: ‘his 
tent did Aaaer pight.' Tlte same form was used for tf|e 
past tense; as in a poem of the time of llizabeth (we 
quote it from memory): 

He who earth's foundatioiis pight, 

Privet at first, and stHi sustains. 



ikCT II, soeiw t HOTE8 Agi n. Somm ». 


Of, jdiio SpvijMr, Qtt««!ie/L 

An4 b/aiy wretch«d lovers side me (Rolf«^ 

167. tim 70: tPould tAe REPOSAL.— 1%e Qq. hHve couM 
t/te reponif#, Mepomi is analogous to ditipotal, as re- 
pomre to exposure. Wright says here: “The words 
virtue, or worth are in loose construction with Oie rest o^ 
the sentence; ‘ the reposure of any trust, (or the belief in 
any) virtue or worth, In thee.’" 

148. Line 78 : very PHeaNANT and potential spurs.— 
“ Beady, Wright says that it is used in ttiis sense ‘with¬ 
out any reference to its literal meaning;' and li'urness 
appears to think^that this is not a natural figurative use 
of the word. He considers that Nares came nearer the 
truth in saying .that the ruling sense of the word is that 
of ‘being full or pmlnctire of something.' We tliink 
that ‘ ready,’ or about to appear (in action, as truth, dbc., 
according to the connection) likewise expresses the meta¬ 
phorical sense oi tlie word; and tiiis will explain some 
instances of It in Shakespeare w'bioh, as Fnniess admits, 
do nut come clearly under Nares's definition. Sec, for 
example, Winter's Tale, v. 2. 34, . Certain other 
instances, we admit, are lietter explained by the other 
inter]>retation; while some, like the present, may, in our 
opinion, lie explained equally well l.iy cither” (Bolfe). 

169. Line 70: Stronu and fasten'd villain ! —Tim 
readingvif the Qq., and to be preferred to the strange of 
the Ff. For ttie bad Ihnse of the woid Wright compares 
Aichard II. v. 3. 59: 

O heinous. and bold conspiracy! 

and tlmou of Athens, iv. 3. 4.5; “strong tliief.” Bolfe 
remarks that here the woi-d seems in ptrrfect keeping 
with ihe/asfen’tf (confirmed, hardened) which follows. 

170. Lines S3,84: 

his picture 

I wiU send far and near, iVsc. 

Lord Campbell rcmai'ks: “One would suppose that photo¬ 
graphy, by which this mode of catching criminals is now 
practised, had been invented in the time of Lear.” Fur¬ 
ness adds that photography lias merely lieeii called to 
our aid in continuing a practice common in the time of 
Shakespeare; and he cites tlie old play of NobiHly and 
S<imc)KHly, 1606 (privately reprinted by Alexander Smith, 
fliasgow, 1877): • 

him be straight imprinte.! to the life; 

His /ttffHnt siiaU be on euery stall. 

And proclamation made, that he that takes him, 

Sliall haue a hundred pounds of 

171. Line 87: To v^ke thee CAPABLE.— Lonl Campbell 
sayss “ In forensic discussions respecting legitimacy, tlio 

jquestion is put, wliethcr the individual whose status is to 
be lietermined is ‘capable,’ i.e. capable of Inheriting; but 
it is only a lawyar who would express the idea of legiti- 
' inlzii^ a natural son b}' simply saying, 

1'll work the means 
To make him capable:' 

Its. Line 99: he teas of tiutt CONSORT.— Omitted in the 
Oq. For eonsoriyn the sense of company, compare Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iy. 1. 64: “wilt tliou be of onr 
eimsiirtl'' With this meaning the word is accented on 


the l(urt syllaMei wiihti 4 
(as in the aanie HI a 

m. Line 108: 1h‘ expense 4il4 pMute cf read¬ 

ing of F. 1. Q. 1 has tile wost m4tpoyls of his; Q. 8, these 
—and waste tf this his, Fuiii^ suggests that the dash 
indicates the haste and carelessness .with which the 
Quarto was printed. It was tiiserted either the steho- 
grapber Imcause he misheard the word and afterwiuda ^ 
failed to supply It, or by the compositor because he oouid 
not make out the copy. 

174. Line 121: THRBAWNO darl;-ey’dniffhi.--The Qq. have 

threatning, and Tlteobald wished to treading; tmt 

compare Coriulanus, iii. 1; 124: “ They would not thread 
the gates.” Wright refers, for the figure, to King John, 
v. 4.11. 

175. Line 186: from our home.—A'wsar from our home. 
Comimre Hacl)etii, iii. 4. 35, 36: 

to feed were best at ; 

Prom thence the sauce to n'leat is ceremony. 

•ACT II. Scene 2. 

176. Linel; Good, dawning to thee.—The Qq. have 
(even), and Pope and Theobald evening. The other 
references to time in the scene indicate that it was 
before daybreak, with the moon still shining, as Malone 
rightly exi>lains. Tlie use of dawning may suggest that 
it is very eai'ly, when the dawn is Just appearing. 

177 Line 9. fu Ltpsburv pin/old.—Ko other reference 
to Liptihury has been discovered, and tile word has been 
changed to Ledbury, Pinidmry, ikc. Nares suggests Uiat 
it is a coined name, iioBsildy referring to the “ teeth, as 
lieing tJie pinfold within the lips." Wright favours this 
interpretation, adding that “similar names of places 
wliich may or may not have any local existence occur 
in pruverhial phrases, such for instance as ‘Keedham’s 
Shore,’ ‘Weeping Ctobs.’” For pinfold, compare Two 
Ueutlenien of Verona, i. 1.114; “Yon mistake; I mean 
the poimd,—a pi»/oJd.’’ Eolfc cites Milton, Comus, 7: 

Cuiifiird and pester'd in this piufeld here. 

178. Line 16: iAree-stiifed.—Delius tlitnks this is equiva¬ 
lent to foppish, and cites iii. 4. 141 below: “who hath 
three suits to his back.” Stcevens, who regards it as in 
keeping with beggarly, quotes Ben .Tonson, Silent Woman, 
iv. 2; “ Uiou wei-t a pitiful iwor fellow- . . . andhadst 
nothing but tliree suits of apiiai-el." (Boutledge’s ed. 
p. ’227). Wright remarks: “If the terms of agreement 
between master and servant in Shakespeare's timsKWere 
known, tlicy would probably throw light upon the phrase. 

It is probable that three suits of cloUies a yeiw were part 
of a servant’s allowance. In The Silent Woman, iit. 1, Mrs. 
Otter, scolding her husband whom she treats as a dsfieh- i 
dant, says, IVho gives you your maintenance, 1 pray yout 
Who allows you your horse-meat and man’s-meat, yout 
three suits of apparel a yearl your four pair of stoek- 
ingg, one silk, three worsted?’ ” (Routledge’s ed. p. 217). . 

Hundred-pimnd was also a “term of reproach,'' as: 
Steevens notes, comparing Middleton’s Pbrnnix, ly, 3! 
“How 8 tills? am I used like a hundred-pound genU«' 
roan?” 
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i» IJiie 1? r day 

iito tiK^itiBr cilam of people wore silk etockliiga, and regarded 
'Worked ones as eheap and poor. Hteevens quotes Tailor, 
The Hog Hath Lost His Peai-1, i. 1: “Good parte, witiiout 
habiliments of gallantry, are no more set by in these 
times than a good leg in uteoollen utockitigs and The 
Captain, iii. 3: " serving-men . . . wlOi woollen stock¬ 
ings." Malone adds from Middleton, Phoenix, iv. Si 
" Metresa Auriola keei>s her love with half the cost that 
I am at; her friend can go afoot, like a good husband, 
walk in wonted stockingg, and inquire for the sixpenny 
ordinary.” [I may note that 1 have olxserved two pas¬ 
sages which rather inake the other way. Stubbes, de¬ 
scribing the extravagant costume affected by the contem¬ 
porary gallant, says: “Then haue they ueUier~stoekH to 
these gay hosen, nut of cloth (though nener so fine) for 
that is thought to base, but of Jarngey worsted, silk, 
thred, and such like" (Aimtumy of Abuses, New 8 hak- 
Bpere Society Reprint, p. 57); so again, page 56. Compare 
also the following: 

These wartitii stockes of bravest die. 

And silken garters fring'd witli gold. 

—Stephen Cosson. Pleasant Cliiijypes for Vpstart 
Newfangled Gentlewunien, iiazlitt, i806, p. 958. 

Fashion, presumably, had changed.—A. w. v.] 

180. Line 18; action-taking.—'^ A. fellow who, if you 
le.'it him, would bring an action for the assault, instead 
•of resenting it like a man of courage ’’ (Mason). 

181. Line 20: one-tnmk-inheriting, — “With all his 

worldly belongings in a single trunk" (Wright). Inherit¬ 
ing may be equivalent to poeemeing (as In iv. 6 . 128), but 
Steevens and others give it the onlinary meaning here. 
Johnson took trunk to mean trunk-hoge. [ 

I 

182. Line 85; top o' the tw/onthine. — This probably | 
alludes to the dish called eggt in nwomhinc, for which I 
Nares quotes a receipt from an ancient cook-lnxik. [It | 
is also, I think, jnst iHissible tliat the reference is to the 1 
custom of soaking toast or sweet-cakes in wine; see | 
Troilus and Cressida, note 53. For an allusion to these 1 
delicacies, cf. Mother Bonibie, i. 3: "Ami you, pretty 
minx, that must be fed with love upon eope, I 'll take an 
order to cram you with sorrowes " (Fairholt’s Lilly, vol. ii. 
p. tex—A. w. V.] 

183. Line 36: draw, you CUliLlOXbr barber-monger.— 
For a note on euttion see Henry V. note 15.3. The word 
is not uncommon; ct. Edward IF. i. 4. 4 (^, •t(K>: 

he jets it in the Court, 

With base outlandish cn//iorts at his heels. 

—BuHcii's Marlowe, ii. p. 148. 

80 again, in The Jests of George Peele: “ Hath the knave 
no more wit than at this time to go, knowing I have no 
horse here, and would he base ctUtian go afoot " (Dyce's 
Greene and Peele, p. 610); and In The Guardian, ii. 3; 

1.(1111; live Severiiio, 

Aitd perUh all such cutliens a.>i repine 
At hit new monarchy; 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 

and The Black Book; " the true counterfeits of a dying 
euUion" (Bullen's Middleton, viii. p. 83).—A. W. V. 

184. Line 88 ; Vanity the puppet't part,—Al]ndin$ to 
the old moralities, in which Vanity, Iniquity, &c., figured 
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oa charaeters. Compare Ren Jonsoii, The la aft 

Asa' 11* 

’’ . SVsftwi. What Vieet 

Wluit kind wuuldst thou have it oft . 

PMjg-. Why, any; Fraud, 

Or Covetousness, or tAi(y Firwd^,. 

Or old Iniquity. —Koutledge’s od/p. 344 .. 

fl 186. Line 40: I'll to cabbonado pour Mania.—Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iv 4. 268: "to eat adders' heads and toads ; 
carbonadoed," For the noun, see 1. Henry IV. v. 3. 61, 
and CoriolamiB, iv. 5.190. 

186. Linc44: you NEAT slaw.Mere slave, yeiy slave' 
(JohnsonX Stanuttm believes there Is a play on nedl as 
applied to cattle, and compares WinteCs Tate, 1. 2.128; 
but, as Wright says, this " would have no special point as 
addressed to Oswald." Kolfe remarks: "It Is perhaps an 
objection to Johusoii's explanation that Shakespeare no¬ 
where else has ?ira(==piire, unmixed. On the other hand, 
he seems to use it contemptuously (--spruce, finical, in 
1. Henry IV. i. ;i. 33: ‘ Came ttiere a certain lord, neat, and. 
trimly dress'd,’&c." 

187. Line 47: What't the tmlterl—Tlte Ft, add Part; 
but this is probably a stage-direction accidentally trans¬ 
ferred to Uie text, os I>yce considers it. 

188. Line 48: With yon, (ioouMAN boy.—Goodman was 
regularly used u.i a term of coiitonipt; cf. Twelftli Night, 
iv. 2. Ul: 

Allien. (ievil: ft 

e 

a passage most needlessly enieiided in various ways. 80 
again, Romeo and .iiilict, i, i>. Tf; " What!p<«>d«w« boy!" 
—A. W. v.;i 

189. Line 60: a tailor made -(kiinpare C^mbeline, 
iv. 2. 81-83: 

No, iKtt tliy uiilflr, rastc.'il. 

Who isi tiiy grandtather; liu iiiaUi: thuxe clolhejs, 

'Which, ax it xctuiiv, tiicc. 

190. Line 0:7: TWO HoirRH o' the fmde.—The reading of 
the Q(j. Tlic Ff. have Um yeares, which Schmidt reckons 
a brief apprenticeship for a sculptor or painter. The 
editors, with ;he exception of Rowe, Capell, and Schmidt, 
follow the. Q((. 

191. Line 60: Thou, whoreton ZKV'. thbv unneeettary 
fetter .'—Fanner quotes Mulcastor: "Z Is much harder 
arautig us, and seldom seen:—S is iieeome its lleutcuant- 
geueral. It is lightlid'cxpressed in English, saving in 
foren eiifrancliiseiuents.” Baret, in his Alveswie, 1580| 
omits the letter. 

182. Line 70: I will tread thit VKBObTEP villain into 
mortar. -ToUct says: “ Unbolted mortar is mortar made: 
of unsifted lime, and to lireak the luiiipe it is neceijaary 
to tread it l>y men in wooden Shoes." WeRiid <k>ifeti in p 
tlie sense of “refined” in Henry V. it 2.137, and OQrio- 
lanus, iii. 1. 322. p 

193. Line 80: iho holy eonfe.—Warbuiton remarks: "By ‘ 
those holy cordt Bhqkespeare means the natoral union 
between parents and children. The metaphor is taken 
from the cords of the sanctoary." 

194. Line 81: too fNTRiNSE f unfeosa.-Theobald sabstl- 
tntes intritisieate, which .Shakespeare uses ii) Antony apd 
Cleopatra, V. 2. 307y.308: 




AOf It 8 (Mi« i 

: With! tby tbMf) tMtt dli* knot 
OfJife at ottco untie. 

llaloue notes that tiie word was new at this tliiie^ and 
quotes the preface to Marston^s Soourge of Villanie^ 1698 
<vol, iU. p, 246, ed. Halliwell): “ new-iutnted epithets (as 
reall, ihtrinneettie, Delphic^).” Xhtrifue is probably 
titn poet's own contraction of iMrinaieaie, 

185. Line 88: Beiko o& to jrms .—The Qq. have Bring 
loil to Htir. Rowe, Schmidt, Furness, and Rolfe retain the 
JEtetnp, but all others adopt Rnuy. 

186. Line 84; Brnkoe, afirm, and turn their iiAWVox 
beaks.—Renege (spclletl Iteneag in the Qq.) is from the 
Late Latin re/ie^, whence also the Spanish renegado. It 
l8*u8ed again in Antony and dwpatra, i. 1. 8; " reneges 
all temper." Naresquotes Du Baitas, The Battallof ITnry 
<p. 351, ed. 1633): 

All Europe nijrh (all sorts of rights retug'd) 

Against the Truth and Thee, un.holy lasagu'd. 

F. 1 misprints Jteuenge here. 

For the allusion to the halcyon, or kingfisher, Steevens 
<XUotes Thomas Liipton's Notable Tilings, B. x.i "A lytle 
byrdc called the Kings Fysiier, iieing hanged vp in the 
ayre by the neck, his nebbe or byil wyll bo alwayes dyrect 
or .strayght against ye winde;" and Idarlowe, Jew of 
Malta, 1.1: 

But now how stands the wind! * 

Into what corner peers my iutlcyon't bill! 

• ^ —Biillen's Marlowe, vol. ii. p. la. 

fllr Thomas Browne discusses tlic su|)ctsUtion in his Vul¬ 
gar Errors, iii. 10, remarking: “the eldest custom of 
hanging up these binis whs founded iiiion a tradition that 
tliey woulti renew tlieir feathers every year as though 
they were alive." Aeconling hi dini'lotte .Smith's Natural 
. History of Birds (quoted by Byce), the belief in aeonnec- 
tioii between tite haleyon and the wind still lingered among 
the common people of England in 1807; and Dyer, Folk¬ 
lore of Shakespeare, p. 123, says that “ one may still see 
this bird hung up in cottages, a reinuaut, no doubt, of 
tliis old Buperstitiou.” 

187. Line 87; your EHIT.eptic visage.—Yom face "dis¬ 
torted by grinning" (Dyec). 

188. Line 88: Smile yoti my speeches, as I were a/oolt 
—■That Is, do you smile at them? All the early editions 
have jiinuile or iSmoyle except F. 4, wliieh tlie modern 
editors ^llow witiiout exception.* 

189. Line 90: i 'd PRIvr, VK cackling home to Cauelot. 
—The Qq. have send yon end CamtdeU “ Camelot, famed 
in the Arthurian legends, was Cadbury in Somersetshire, 
according to Selden;^d near it, Hanroer says, ‘ there are 
mai^r large tutors, upon which great numbers of geese 

K€are bred.’ Staunton supposes that tlte reference was to 
tb%custom among Arthur's knights of sending their con¬ 
quered foes to fihmelot to do homage to the king. l)yce 
* thinks that there may be a double allusion, to the geese 
of Somersetshire and to the vanquished kui^ts'' (Rolfe). 

800. Lillee; What is his fault f—The reading of the Ff., 
that the Qq. being What '« his offence t 

201. Lines lOsT 104: 

amd constrains the garb 
Quite ftvm his nature. 


totally (Jdhition). 

^nnton takM Aifs & *hkh cue the meaning 

ii: “distorte the ei^le of strMs^)tferwatd epeal^ 
from its nature, wliiiidi is ^eerit^r; wbueas he makes it 

a(doak forota£t"< 01 arke). : V 

202. Line109: siUy-duiOcing observafOs.—The hyphim In^ 
/illy-ducking is in the Ff. For the contemptuous ^ of 
ducking (bowing) compare Richard jlL i. 3.49, and limon 
of Athens, iv. 3.18. Schmidt defines observants u “ ob¬ 
sequious attendants.” 

203. Line 110: 2'hat stretch thev duties nfeefy. —That is, 
perform them witti the most fasUdions nicety or preciskm. 
For nicely, compare V. 3.144 of this play. 

204. Lines 119,120; though I should win your displeasure 
i to entreat me to ’{.—“Though I should win you, dJ^leased 

as you now arc, to like me so well as to entroat me to be 
a knave''(Johnson). 

206. Line 125: IFAen he, OOMPACT, ifec.—The Qq. have 
eonmnet. (conjufict). There is little choice between the 
readings, which mean the same. We find conjunct In 
V. 1.12, and compact (in this sense of “ in concert with") 
in Measure for Measure, v. 1. 242: “ Compact with her 
that's gone." 

206. Line 141: There shall he sit till noon.-" Very art¬ 
fully is this siieech thrown in. Not only does it serve 
to paint the vindictive disposition of Regan, it also servu 
to regulate dram.atic time by making the subsequent 
scene where Leoi' arrives before ttloucoster's castle and 
finds his faithful messenger in tlic stocks appear Suffi- . 
cieiitly advanced in the morning to allow of that same' 
scene closing with tlie actual approach of ‘ night,’ with¬ 
out disturbing the sense of probability Shakespeare 
makes a whole, day pass before our eyes during a single 
scene and diaiogue, yet all seems consistent and natural 
in tlie course of progression " (Clarke). 

207. Lines 148-152: £fis/o«ff.i*»»ucA., . . . Arepww- 
ish’d with.—All this is wanting in the Ff. For the words 
that follow, the King must take it ill, they have The Kii^ 
his Barter needs must take it ill. 

208. Line 157; For following her affairs .—Put in Ms 
legs. —Omitted in the Ff. 

209. Line 167: appkote the common SAW.—Prove the 
truth of the common saying; namely, “Out of God's 
blessing into the warm sun." Capell (notes, vbl. UL p. 

<40) quotes Heywood's Dialogue on Proverbs (book iL 
chap. 5): 

In your reniiyinc from him to me, ye runnu 
Out of gods blessing into the warme sunne. 

Malone cites Howell's English Proverbs, 1660; “ He goes 
out of God's bli^lug to the wann stm, viz. from good to 
worse." Various explanations of the proverb have been 
given, but probably it was first applied to persons tamed 
out of doors. 

210. Lines 172, 173: 

Nothing almost tees mirades 
But misery. 
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•: " ^e ’wroiiplied aro almost the only persons who can be 
aald to^^s^ Delius says: “That Cordelia 

' / TdtQpld have thought of him, or that her letter should 
have reached him, seems to him such a mli'acle as only 
those in misery experience.” 

ail. Lines 176-177: 

and HhaUfitid time 

From thin enwmoue $tate, eeeking to give 
Losses their remedies. 

“ And who (that is, Cordelia) will And opportunity in this 
abnormal state of affairs to set things right again. The 
style is disjointed, partly Iwcause he is soliloquising, 
partly because he can hardly keep his eyes open for 
weariness. Mere he gives way to his drowsiness, bids 
his eyes take advantage of tlieir heaviness not to see how 
pour a resting-place he has, and, with a good-night 
pi'aycr for better fortune, falls asleep. Enormous (which 
has Uie same etymology as abnormal, except that norma 
Is (H>in]X)uuded witli e instead of ab) is rightly explained 
by Johnson as' unwonted, out of nile, out of the ordinary 
course of tilings'” (fiolfe). 

Jennens w'as the first to suggest that Kent reads frag¬ 
ments of C'onlella's letter (and s/taU./ihd time . . . their 
remedies), and he has been followed by Steevens and 
others; out, as Malone notes, Kent cannot read the letter, 
but wislies for the rising of the sun tiiat lie may read it. 
Mason cuimects and shall find with I know; and Mr. J. 
(h-osby (as quoted by Bolfe) paraphrases that part of the 
passage thus: “From this anoinalons state of mind, I 
ahall gain time to communicate and cu-ofierate with 
* Cordelia in her endeavour to restore Uie kingdom to its 
former Condition; to give losses their remedies, that is, to 
reinstate Lear on the throne, Cordelia in his favour, and 
myself in his confidence, and in my own rights and titles." 

For o'er-ioateh'd (worn out with watching), compai-e 
Julius Ciesar, iv. 3. 241: 

Poor knave. 1 bUiiic ihcv not; thou art 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

212. Line 8: in contempt of man. —" Wishing to degrade 
‘ a man" (Moberly). 

213. Line 10: elf aU my hair in knots. — Compare 
Borneo and Juliet, i. 4. 90: 

And bakes theI'n foul sluttish hairs; 

whereby there hangs many a tale of popular superstition. 

214. line 14: 0/ EsviAS BSOCARS. -Steevens quotes 
from Dekker’s Belman of London, of which three editions 
appeared in 1608, the same year in which Lear was first 
printed, the following description of “an Abroliam man:" 
“He sweares he hath been in Bedlam, and will talke 
frantickely of purfiose: you see pbines stuck in sundry 
places of bis naked flesh, especially in his armus, which 
paine he gladly puts himselfe to, only to make you be¬ 
lieve be Is out of his wits. He calls himselfe by the 
name of Poore Tom, and comming near any body pries out, 
Poore Tom is a-eold. Of these Abraham-men, Some be 
exceeding merry, and doe nothing but sing songs fashioned 
out of their owii braines: some will dance, others will 
doe nothing but either laugh or weepe: otlters are dogged, 
and so sullen both in loke and speech, that spying bat a 
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smail company In a house, they toldly gnd biuntiy^ntof*. 
compelling tiie servants through feam to glva what 
they d^and,” [Hunter, again, has an interesting ^ 
tract from Aubrey's Katural History of Wiltshire: '‘TiU- 
tiie hreakiug out of the Civil W'ars, Tom o' Bedlams dtcl 
travel about the country. They had l)een once disbaotel 
men that had been put ihto Bedlam, where remverinif 
to some solrernesB they were licentiated to go begging. 
Tliey had on tiieii' left arms an armllla of tin, about lonr' 
Inches long; they could not get it off. Tliey wore aboat: 
tlieir necks a great horn of an ox in a string or bawdrlick, 
which when they camp to a house for alms tiiey did wind;. 
and they did put the drink given them into this horn, 
whereto they did put a stopple. Since fhe wars 1 do not 
remember to have seen any of them ” (Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, vol. ll. p. 271). Later on (iii. A 79), we have 
a reference to the horn which Edgar carried: “ Poor Tom, 
thy horn is di-y," the meaning obviously luting, that no 
one has put any liquor into ft For a diverting collection 
of old scraits of information on the subject of these Tom 
o' Bedlams, the judicious reader should turn to Oisraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, vo). ii. x>p. 311-317, Ohandos ed. 
Tliere is also a good note in Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, 
vol. ix. p. 22; and another in Hazlitt’s Dudsley, vol. iii. 
pp. 170,171, apropos of the fact that a character in Gam¬ 
mer Ourtou's Needle is called Diccon, “the Bedlam."— 
A. w. V.] 

216. Line 15: Stuike m their numl''d and mortifiid bare 
arms, Ac. —Walker (Ciit Exam, ii. 36) suggests stick, 
which FurnesB adopts; but strike in is siin{jly strike into, 
or drive Into. ' 

216. Line 20: /’oorTiiKi.voopt- Warburton would read 
Turlypin, the name given to a fraternity of gyx>8ies or 
beggars. According to Douce, tile name was corrupted 
into Tuiijigood, though N iUtis doubts wheUier tiie two 
names are connected. 

217. Line 21: Edgar I NOTHINO n mi. - That is, I am in 
no wise Edgar (having become a Bedlam beggar), 

ACT 11. Scene 4. 

K 

21B. -Line 1, for home the Quartos reads htnee. Line 7, 
In the Quartos we have erewell or erewiU. Line 9, In thi^ 
Quartos by the heeles. (Line 79, some editoiu follow the 
fourth Folio in reading That, sir, which; bnt sfy occurs 
elsewhere in Shakespeare as an ordinary noun; e.g, 
Othello, ii. 1.176. Line 97, the Quartos give; what fiery 
quality. Line 191, in the Quartos the speech is assigned 
to Goneril; for stock'd they read stificke or stmcifc. Line 
226, boil; sjielt, says-Aldis Wright, ftpZe'w bite In"the 
early editions, and in the Authorized Venion. IJne 274, 
the line is redundant; of ilie varlons suggestions Pope's 
seems to me Uie best, viz. that jHttien<be which I need. 
Line 3(14, for rufile, Qq. have russel. 

219. Line 7: he wears CRUEL pariers.—ColUerBuggested 
that we should read crewel, in order to make the pun 
more obvious. Halllwell lemarka: “Tliis word waa 
obvious to tiie punster, and ia'iuiinerciflilly used by the 
older dramatists. A pun similar to tiiat In the text la in 
one of L’Estrange'a anecdotes : IA greate zelote for th& 



ACT it Soene.4. TO | 

Cinue vi>Dld not allow ilie Parliameat's army to be beaim 
in a certahie fight, but confeat he did bdeeve they might 
be wereted, To’whloh Uney-wolsey expremion, a merry 
oavaleere reply'd, Take heede of that, for worsted la a 
erueM peeee of stulfe.’” 

2Sb. Line 11: wooden mthep-Htoeikii .—yor mther-stoeks 
(Short stockings), compare I. Henry IV. 11. 4 131: “I'lf 
sew nether gtocks.” 

S21. Linos 10, 20: ' ■ 

Lear. No, no. they would not. 

Kent Tes, they have. 

These two speect^es are wanting in the Ff. 

222. Line S.'i: ewomm’d up their hginv.—T he word is 
common in (ihnncer and other early writers; also in 
Spenser. Compare Faerie Qneene, ili. 0. 11: 

That this faire many were coiD|iekl at last 
To Ay fur succour to a little bhcti; 

and ili. 12. 2.3: “ That all Iiis many it affraide did make," 

Ac. Wi-ight quotes Cotgi’ave, Fr. Diet.: “Mesnie; f. A 
meynie, familie, household, household companie, or 
seruants." 

223. Lines ,'i4,55: ae wany duloure ... as thou eamt 
313I.L in a 2 /ear. -“Count, or recount; accoi'diiig to the 
sense in which dolours is ui dembjod" (Wright). 

22i. Jitne 50: 0, how ’^lie uothkk swells up toward my 
Aeorf.'—itfot/ierissyuoUymous with thefollowingZ/i/sterica 1 
passio, or liysteria. Kitson quotes Hursuet, Declarati(m I 
of Popish Ini{K>stureB (|>. 25). “Ma; Maynic hail a spioe \ 
of the Hysteriea passio, as it seems from ids youth, hee ' 
lifmselfe termes it tlic Moother (ns you may see in his i 
confession)." Master Rieliard Maiiiy, who was persuaded | 
by tlic priests that he was jMisaessetl of the <levil, deposes I 
as follows, p. 203; “ ITie disease I spake of, was a spice of j 
the Mother, wltere-witli 1 had beciic ti\>ul)led (as is liefore | 
mentioned) Indore my going into Fiaunce: wlietlier I doe j 
rightly teimie it the Mother or no, 1 know not." 

225. Line 08: We'll set thee to school to an ANT, Ac.— 

“ If, says the Fool, .you liad been schooled l»y the ant, you 
would have knofi'ii thattlie king's train, like tliat sagacious 
animal, prefer Die summer of prosperity to the colder 
season of adversity, from which no profit can be derived . 
(Malone). • 

226 LiimOO: AffirePKTCHKS.—Fe/cAe« -pretexts, devices; 
cf. Hamlet, ii. 1. 38. For instances outside Shakespeare j 
we may note the interlude of the Disobedient Child: | 

0,1 Itavc such toys in this head, | 

Sneh craf^ d«fic#>; —Uazlitt's ].)udsley. ii. p. 

^and /ntdbio Mid Mellida, ii. 1: 

And I do fear .a/r/’.-.A ; 

• —Bulleii's Marston, L p. 127. 


...Act. il,.-;8oenje'A., 

flyst bominA . oitmmande, 'tends eehtieei 

which W'defiHqdi^^ ooiwld^^ ituton. 

22 a Line 120; till U cry sleep U (tentA.^The meaning 
seems obvious ehougb^‘‘ tCl its elnmpnr murdeta sleep;'* 
as Wright parajdirases It; but Steevetis explain^ It “ 
it cries out, * Let them awidce no mmre.”' johnson put 
sleep to death in italics, as if it were the cry of the drum; 
and Mason changed the phrase to death to sleep. 

229. Line 123: as the COCKWBV did to the eels.—Were 
cockney may be equivalent to cook, as T^/rwhltt and others . 
have explained it; or a eoelmey cook (or a Londoii eOok), 
as others make it The on^r other instance of the word 
in Shakespeare is in Twelfth Night, iv. 1.15. See note 
239 of that play. 

230. Line 124; she KNAPP'D ‘ewo the coxcombswitha^iMe,’' 

—The Ff. have knapt, and the Qq. rapt, which some have 
preferred, assuming that knap means only to “snap or. 
break asunder," as in the Merchant of Venice, Ui. 1. It) 
[a use wbicli fijir. Aldis Wright well illustrates by the 
Vrayer-book Version of Psaini xlvi. 0; "he.knappeth the 
spear in sniider." Fur i~nap=Btrike cf. the fullowihg 
couplet from the old Interlude, Thersites: . 

And pliickeih off her liD!«, 

She hnappith me in the nose. 

—Dodsley's Old PUy.s, liazlitt's ed. i. .p^ ,(38. 

In tbe same play we have the substantive knap—a blow.: 
“whoso knee caught a knap” (Ibid. p. 422).—A. w. T.} 

231 Line .134; .SKPUtCHBiNG an odwrtrvjw.—“COmpjTO 
Lucret^e,8U5: ‘May likewise lie sepwldired in thy shade;' 
and Two Centleinen of Verona, Iv. 2.118: ‘Oi'at the least, 
in hers sepulchre thine.’ In Ixitli iiossages the accent is . 
on tile penult, as iiere. Tlic noun has tlie modem adbent 
in Shakespeare except in Richard II. i. 3. 100. Milton 
makes the same distinction. Cuinpai-e tlie verb in the 
Epitaph on Shakes. 15: ‘And, so sepulchred, in such 
pomp dost He;’ and the iiomi in Samson Agonistes, 102: 

‘ My self my sepulchre, a moving grave;* and Dumus, 4?1; 
‘Oft seen in chaniel vaults and scpuicAm"’(Rolfe). 

232. Lines 141,142; 

I’lMt less know how to value her desert 
Than she to scant her duty. 

We must interpret accoiding to the sense, as classical 
commeutators say. rather than the literal meaning ot the. 
words, and the general puriwrt of what Regan leplUsa la^ 
simple enough; “The fault lies with you, not with my 
sister; you are more likely to undervalue her services 
tlian she is to coiiio short, in paying them.” For scant, 
8eeOthellu,jv..S.92: 

(Jr joth/ our former liaving in despite.. 

—A. W. V. 


•and again, tlie anonymous play (printetl 1658) of 'The Old 
Couple, V.: 

Anodwr /eteh ! this may be worth the hearing. 

—Dodsley, xii. p. 71). 

—A. W. V. 

m 

a 227. Line 108: commands her ssmtee. - The Ff. read com¬ 
mands, tends, seruice, which Rowe adopted with the 
omiasira (d the ctanmas (l|t ed.), afterwards restoring the 
VOL. X. 


233. Line 148; 0., sir, you are old, Ac.—Coleridge remarks!! 
here: “ Nothing is so heart-cutting as a cold, unexpected: 
defence or palliatiou of a cruelty passionately complained. 
of, or so expressive of thorough haid-heartedness. And 
feel the excessive horror of Regan’s ‘0, sir, you ane I' . 
—and then her drawing from that universal object :of 
reverence and indulgence tlie y^ reason fur hW tifght-!': 
ful conclusion—‘ Say you have wrong'd her.’ AiB :XAu^A4 

177 :- 
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Iner^ onr pity for him. We refuse to know 
tiimn othemlee as means of his sufferings and 
anraTatloiM of his daughters' ingratitude.’* 

1 X34. Line 16B: mark how thig beoomM THE HOUSE.—No 
<diaiige is really called for, but Theobald reads the me, 
and Jennens me how. Collier's Corrector has the movih, 
which is plausible and favoured by Funiess, though ho 
retains the old text. 

23fi. tine 169: ihege are umightl}/ triclrs.—This probably 
refer to Lear's kneeling, tliough Knight and others do 
not believe tliat he kneels. According to Davies (Dram. 
Miscell. ii. 190, quoted by F’urnoas), “Garrick threw 
himself on both knees, with his hands clasped, and in a 
supplicating tone repeated tliis touching, though ironical, 
petition.” 

236. Line 16.6; Aeryoitn^rftones.—Jouniain (Trans. Philo¬ 
logical Soc. 18(i(>-61, p. 141) explains tliis as referring to 
“infants just bom, which fairies then hadimwer over, but 
not aftei-wards; ” but Mr. J. Addis, jr (Notes and Queries, 
1867, 3rd series, vol. xi. p. 251). suggests that it means 
“unborn infant;" and Wright, Furness, and Rolfe endorse 
this explanation, which is pretty clearly the correct one. 
Compare tlie old play of King Lear (printed by Furness in 
bis Appendix): 

Alifs, not 1: poorc soule, she breeiU yon(( bones. 

And that is it makes her so tutchy sure. 

237. Line 1.66: Koutaeinw airs.—For tofriVip (lie witching, 
malignant) compare iii. 4.61 of this play; and see note on 
Hmnlet, L 1.163. 

238. Line 170: To fall atul biaet her pride!—Melone 
takes fall to lie used cansatively, as it often is in Sliakc- 
speare; but Wright, Furness, and Kolfe believe it to be 
intransitive. This, as Wright says, is more in keeping 
with drawn and blast. Compare Tempest, ii. 2. 1-3: 

All the infections that the stin sucks iqj 

From bogs, fens,.flats, on Prosper /et!. and make him 

By inch.uieal a disease! 

•imI Measure for Measure, v. 1.121-123: 

Shalt we thus permit 

A blasting and a scandalous breath io/a/i 
On him so near ns? 

Jtar blast her pride the Ff. have only the word blister. 

239. Line 174: Thy TKMDEU-HBKTKI) nature.—Tlie 
puzzling compound is explained in a general way by the 
Under; but the hefted has never been satisfac-Urrily de- 
ffned. The Qq. have tender hesUd, which is equally 
perplexing, though it has been taken bt mean “governed 

gentle dispositions.” Steevens paraiihnised tender- 
hefled 'by “whosebosom is agitated witli tender passions.” 
Beft is used as synonymous with haft, or handle; but it 
is not found in Shakespeare, and to attempt to connect 
it with this compound is arbitrary and absurd. Tender¬ 
hearted has been proposed as an emendation, but, with 
nature following, it is impossibly weak. Tlie corruption, 
if it be corruption, is apparently hopeless. 

240. Line 178: to scant my aiEBS. -Ttiat is, my allow- 
ances. WHght reinarka; “The words sizar and sizing are 
stMl well known in Cambridge; the former originally de- 
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noriiig a poor student, so called ftota the sires or allow- 
ances made to him by the college to which tie belonged.” 

(For Instances of Qie verb compare The Betume from 
Fernassns, iv. 2: “one that sizetA the Deuil’s butteries” 
(Arber's Keprint, p. 56); and again (at page66), “I use to 
size niy musicke.” Now to size bears ohieffy one sense 
,at Cambridge, viz. to order at one's own eximise ext^ 
things which are not provided at the dinner in tlie 
College Hall, The Ketume from Peruossus, by the way, 
was an essentially Cambridge ploy', and it, approjuiately 
enough, funiislies two other instances of this curious and 
interesting wuni. In act Iv. scene 2 we have: 

Wliicli that one ey'tl suhsiser of the skie, 

Don Phabus empties by caliiDty f* 

—Arbet’s ed. p. p.. 

and again, there is the strange expression size qve; “ you 
are at Cambridge still with size qne" (iv. 3), which 
Macrny in his edition of the Pai'iiassus trilogy explains 
(p. 139)tomeaii: “fartliing allowances of food and drink.” 

Arber, 1 may observe, has got this last reference all 
wnmg; he prints with sielkle !•«<'[«], p. 69. 

For another reference cf. Kadiard, Ooiitcnipt of the 
Clei-gy. 1((70: “ They took therefore, hei’etofore, A very 
good method to pi’cvent sizars overheating their brains” 
(Ai-ber's English Garner, vol. vii. p. 267). EacTiard draws 
a dismal picture of the Sizar's life, wiiicli was “ not a 
I happy one." Size, according to i^keat, is short for assize... 

I an aliowiiuct.-of provisions; nsK&e itself coming'fl'om the 
I O. F. assize:- a tux, iuiismt. - a. vr.*''’,) 

i 

: 241. Line 219: to he glare and SUMPTER.—I’robably 

: Sampler here-packhorse; cf. Tlie Noble Gentleman, v. 1: 

Vou slirmlcl Jirivc lin'i a 

••-Xte.iuiiioiit and Klctchcr, x. p. 184. 

It also signifled a Inirdcn; as in Tlie Woman's Prize, iii. 2: 

j M'liilt arc wc married for? to carr> .tum/'/trAt 

I '--licaiiiiiont nnd Fletclier. viL p. r6o. 

' Prtifesscr Skeat, I siionld note, takes SHntpUr in the pre- 
: sent passage to mean pack-horse-driver, which, he says, 
i was the original sense of the word. Derivation: O, F. 
som metier. —A. Vi. V. 

! 

! 242. Line 260: When others are imrii wieked .—Home 

I editors join this to what follows, jiuttiug a period at the 
I end of the preceding line. The earl.v editions have no 
; point there, and a cotiuna after wieked. The pointing in 
i tlie text is Tlieolmld'Sy and is generally adopted. 

243. Line 273: But, for true weed.—Molierly remarks; 

“To Imagine how Shakespeare would have endeil this 
sentorice, one must be a Bliake^ieare. Tlie poor king 
8toi>s slKirt in bis definition: it is too iliain that liiie true 
ne«i is patience.” o 

4 - 

244. Line 296: For his particular.^As to hiin person¬ 
ally, compare Coriolanus, iv. 7. 12-14: ''• 

Yet I wish, sir,— 

I. mean for yoar particular,— had not 
Join'll in commission with him; 

and Troilus and Crosslda, Ii. 2, 3-10: ^ 

Though no man lesser fe.vrs the Creeks than I . . \ 

As far as tpneheth my>or«o«'ar. 

Yet, dread Priam, &c. 
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V ACdP in.'; -Scene.I v 

245. —Line 4, the Quartos reads element, Le. the sky. 
Lines 7-16, omitted in the Folios. Lines 22-29, wanting 

: inthe Quarioa line 23, some editors read CArone. line 
'24, Johnson proposed gpeculators; Collier's MS. Curreutor 
tied spectatort. Lines 80-42, omitted in the Folios. LinI 
82, Q. 2, has secret Jee; Q. 3, secret sea; feet is quite 
satisfactoiy. 

246 . lAne Or smll the curled waters'hove the tlKlS.— 
That is, above the mainland. Elsewhere Shakespeare uses 
'main for the sea. Steevens quotes Bauon, “Oonsidera- 
tlons touching'a'War with Spain" (Spedding's ed. vii. 490): 
“In the year that followed, of 1589, wo gave the Spaniards 
no rest, but turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
Spainwhere the context shows that he is speaking of 
landing an army on the Spanish coast. 

247. Line 12: wherein the CUB-dbawn bear would couch. 
—We may remember As You Like It, iv. 3. 115: 

A lioness, with all 

and line 127: 

Food to the sin i'd and kunnry lioness. 

The dugs of the animal are sucked dry by her yonng, and 
she is left starving.—A. w. v. 

248. Line 43: 1 will talk further with you. —This implies 
8 courteous poBtpon|inent or dismissal of a request; 
hence Kent's reply (Delius). 

ACT ITI. 2. 

249. Line 2: roitcmfffracfdrt/id hcrricanoes.—F orthe . 
meaning of hurricanoes compare Troiliis and Cressida, v. 
2. 171, 172; 

tiie flre.'Kiriil 

Which shipiiicn (U> the call 

Nares quotes Draytou, Mooncalf, KiS: ' 

And tlowne the shower iin].ietiK>iisly tloth fall, 

Uke that which men the Uitrricano call 

"Wrigitt iiotes that in Baleigli’s Guiana it is called hurU- 
ean and hurleci^io. 

250. Lines 4, 5: 

You sulphurous and thought-executing FIRKS, 

Vad nt-couriers of oak~clea9ing THW snKRBOI.TS. 
Compare^he Tempest, i. 2. 201, 202: 

tJir precursors 

O' the dreadful 

For the rare word vaunt-courier Hunter refers us to 
Hamiet, pdit. lyp.^, p.^2: “ the harbinger, the host, the 
^steward,rthe munt-courier, the sacrist, and the pander ” 
to the priests (Illustrations of .Shakespeare, voi. ii. p. 270). 
CotgA 'e has. " A^ant-coureur m A forerunner, Auant 
wCiirror.’' To these instances 1 can add one from Bulleii's 
Old Flays; it occurs in Sir Gyles Ooosecnppe, i. 4; “I 
have a Mitnt-currymg desire shall make them disgest it 
most healthfully ” (vol. 111. p 21) For the form vaunt 
wliere we should write fan, cf, Troilus and Cressida, 
Prologue 27: * 

Leaps o’er the TMin»r and firstlings of those broils. 

8o Mamton writes in his P^maliou: 


, Hath npimy godikift in thi:*«w« 4 pia 

BeOin*s'Martton,fil.p.-SfiL 

and Spenser imaiidtmcff^sadyflmciiig: 

■V®ia«#«f»>qrfenhft6Bi*11tiierther.ban<l.:- 
0 ( kiiights, addieii his. maiden bead^ shield; 

—Faerie Queene, bk. iv. c. iy. it. .zvit. 3, 4, Clatm ed. p. 049. 

—A. W.'V, 

261. Line 7 : Stbikk flat the thick rotundity ^ the 
world!—'Ybe Qq. have smite. As Delius notes, rotufiditp 
suggests “ the roundness of gestation,'' as the context 
indicates. 

252. Line 8: all germens sPltL at otioe.—SpiU is tieitA 
in its strict sense; that is, destroy; see Skeat s.v. Coin> 
pare the old morality of Every Alan: 

My condition is ;iiau'.s soul to kill, 
if I save one, a thousand 1 do fpiU, 

—Oodsley, liazlitt's ed. voL L P. -119. 

Bo in Balph Roister Doister, iii. 5; 

Why did ye not promise that ye would not him r/iHt 

—A rber's Reprint, p jfi. 

—A. W. V. 

253. Line 10: court Aofy-wolSrr.—“.Ray (p. 84), among 
his proverbial phrases, mentions court holy-toater to 
mean fair words. The French have the same phrase: ; 
Bail benite de cfrur" (Steevens). Cotgrave, cited hy Ma> 
lone, has “Eaw hciiiAfc dc Co«r. Court holy water; com¬ 
plements, faire wonls, flattering speeches,” &c. [The 
following is from Florio, 1,508: “Faggiplata, FaffMata, a 
flim-flam tale, as women tell n'hcn tliey shale peaaon, 
which hath neither head nor foote, nor rime nor rea- 
Biiii; a flap with a foxe-taile: court holie tcater, a tittle- 
tattle, or such.” As to the original French phraae, LittrO 
says (s.v. b^.nit): “eau b&nUe de cour, de vaines protesta¬ 
tions de service;" and again («.». eau): “Eau bCnite de 
cour. expression proverbiale pour exprimer leg vainea 
protestations d'auiitie on de protection. Donneur d'eaw 
benite, faiseur do promesses en rair.”—A. W. Y. ] 

254. Lines 29, 80: 

The head and he shall i.ovS'e;— 

So BEOOARS MARRY many. 

Thiseiton Dyer treats this as a reference to the proverb: 

“ A beggar mairies a wife and lice; ” a saying which par¬ 
tially appears in another form: “A Imggar payeth a. 
benefit with a louse " (Folk-lore of Bhakespeaie, p. 417). 
—A. W. v. 

256. Lines 31-34: 

The man that makes his toe 
Wluit he his heart should make 
Shalt of a corn cry woe, 

A nd turn his sleep to wake. 

Fnrneas paraphrases thus: “ A man who prefera or 
chorishes a mean member in place of a vital one shall 
suffer enduring pain where others would suffer merely a 
twinge. Lear bad preferred Began and Goneril to Corr 
della." 

266. Line 85: for there was never yet fair woman, Ac,— 

“ This is the Fool's way of diverting attention after he' 
has said something a little too pointed; the idea of a'very 
pretty woman making faces in a looking-glass raUieB a. 
smile” (Furness). ;; 
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NOTES TO KING LEAK 


ACT Xli. Sam 2. 

2^. Line SO: this dreadful POTHKK.— The Folios read 
ptuidsr, tor which Steevens supplied a parallel from 
.BMumoHt and Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 11. 8: “Some 
fellows Would have oryed now . . . and kept a pudde*’." 
It seems beat to adopt the ordinary form puther, which 
one of the Quartos comes very near in rending poxether. 
Some Quartos have thuniir/ug.- a. w. v. 

258. Line iJO: i¥ore siNN’n rt. 7 omi(< i/iaii siMNlNfl.—This 
is a curiously close parallel to (Edipus' words in the 
Gidipus Coloneus: “ these deeds of mine ate deeds of sti/~ 
feriug more than of doing.”—A W. v, 

269. Line (M: More harder than the stones. .The Qq. 

have Moiv hard then is the stone (where Ihenis equivalent 
to than), and are followed hy soine editors. 

260. Lines C7-73: Mti ivits hegin to turn~ . . That’s 
sorry yet for thee.-Dv. Uiieknill (p. IPS) remarks: “ The 
import of this must be weighed with iv. «, 100 -104, when 
Lear is incoherent and full of delusion. Insanity arising 
from mental and moral causes often continues in a cer¬ 
tain state of imperfect development; ... a state of ex¬ 
aggerated and perverted emotion, accompanied by violent 
and irregular conduct, but unconnected with intellectual 
ahen-atiou; until some physical shock is incurred,—bodily 
illness, or accident, or exposure to physical sntfering; and 
then tie' imperfect type of mental disease is converted 
intt» perfect lunacy, charaeturixed by more or leas pro¬ 
found affection of the intellect, by dedusion or i)icoher- 
ence. This is evidently t’ue case in Lear, and altlioiigh 
we have never seen the point referred to l>y any writer, 
and have again and again read the play without perceiv¬ 
ing it, we cannot doubt fi-orii these passages, and espe¬ 
cially from the second, in which the poor madman’s im¬ 
perfect memory refers to his suffering in the storm, that 
Bhakespeare contemplated this exposure and physical 
suffering ns the cause of tlie first crisis in tin? malady. 
Oui- wonder at his profound knowledge of mental disease 
increases, the more carefully wo study his works; here 
and elsewhere he displays with prolific carelessness a 
knowledge of principles, half of which would make the 
reputation of a modern psychologist." 

261. Linos 74-77: He that has and a little tiui/ icit, »tc. 

—Compare Twelfth Niglit, v. l. .Hf*®, fol. Furness suggests 
thattliis maybe the same song, changed by the Fool to suit 
the occasion. I'lie music of tins song in Twelfth Night is 
given by Chappell, Popular Music, p. 225. The redundant 1 
and is coinmon in ballads I 

262. .Lines 7fi-'!)5; This is a brave night to cool a cour¬ 
tezan. — I’ll siteak a prophecy, Aa;..—All tins is wanting in 
the Qq., and it is probably an intcrjKd.ation of the actors, 
as Clarke and others liave suggested. The prophecy Is an 
imitation of one formerly ascribed to Chaucer, l>ut none 
of his: 

Whan prestis fityliii in her sawes, 

Aud turniu OodcHs lawe.s 
Atfcynis ryt; 

. . 

Than schall the loud nf Albion 

Turnm to confusion, &c. 

Merlin is mentioned in I. Henry IV. ill. 1, 160: "the 
dreamer Merlin and his prophecies." [He was taken ns 
the type of seers and prophets; so, to give a single in- 
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stance, Orehne writes in the Address prefixed to Perimedes 
the Blaoke-smith, 1688: “Mad andsoofilttg poets, that 
haue propheticall spUits as bred of Meiiim " (ITyce't. 
Creene <2 Peel, p. 36). We need scarcely note tl»at the, 
Birtl) of Merlin was the subject of one of the i^endo- 
Shakespeariau plays, for \i;hich see the cmivenlent Taucti- 
fnitz edition. ~A. w. V.] i 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

263. Line 5: l’£iii>ETCA6 displeasure.—Thei Qq. have 
their displeasttre, and some editors read their perpetual 
displeasure. 

264. Line 12: »ij/ CLOSET. —See note 76. 

265. Line 20: There is STKANOE THINGS toviard.—llie ' 
Qq. Iiave There is some strange thing Urward, which some 
editors adopt. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

266. —-Lines 17, IS: In such . . . endure, wanting in 
the Quartos. Lines 20, 27, not in Qti. Line 20, tor storm 
the Quartos have night. Line 40, the Qq. read. Hast thou 
given all to thy two daughters}- Line 83, fwep thy word 
•justly, so Pope; Qq. have •words justly, and Ff. words 
pisUee. Line 11.4, for couic, unbutton here, the Folio 
reading, some Quartos give come on, aud others Come 
on be true.. Line 117, a rrild fialdi both Ff, andK^q. liave 
wild, anil tliere can lie no leasorf for changing to wid!<i 
as do some editors. Line 141, who hath three suits; the 
Quartos give Who hath had. 

267. Line 48: yo to thy cold bed. and. warm. fAce.—Com¬ 
pare The Taming of tlie .Shrew, Induction 10, where the 
words are quoted, witli the prefatory oath "by .Ter- 
oiiimy;’’for an elaborate account of which see note 3 to 
that play. - A, w. v. 

268. line 54: laut Inives under his pillow, and halters 

in his pew. .To tciiii»t liiiu to sniciile. Malone cites Hars- 

net’s Iieclai-ation; "TIic exam: further saith, that onb 
Alexaruier an Apotliecarje, hailing bronght with-him 
from Loudon to .Denham on a time a uewlialter, and two 
blades of kiiiucs. did leane the same, vjiun the gallerie 
floarc in her Maisters house." 

269. Line .6C: Bless ^hy five WITS I—“The wits," sajw 
Johnson, “seem to have been reckoned five, Jjy analogy 
to the five senses, or the inlets of ideas;" and Dyce, Olos- 
aary to .Shakespeare, p. 607, quotes from Malone: “From 
■Stephen Hawes’s poem called Oraunde A monre, eh. xxiv, 
edition 16.54, it appears tliat the Aee wits were ‘common 
wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, (£ 0 . Judgmei]^) and 
memory.' IF it in onr autiior's time was tife geiferal tern^ 
for the intellectual power." As a matter of fact the jive 
wits are often equivalent to the five Bq^ases. 'This Is clear 
from two passages which Hunter gives in his Illustra^ 
tions, vol. 11. p. 27l. He says: "Five teits wore un¬ 
doubtedly the five senses. Thus in Larke's Book of Wis- 
dom, * Aud this knowledge descehdeth and coraeth of the 
Jive corporal senses aud •wits of the persons, as the eyes, 
understanding, and hearing Of the ears, smell of the nose, 
taste of tlie mouth,’ and more plainly in King Heniy the 
Eighth's Primer, 1546, *My jll|e wits have I fondly mis- 



which thou hast given me to use unto thy 
hoDoueand gloryi and also to the editloatiuu and profit 
of thy nelgliboun.’" For almilar references cf. I'welfth 
Kight, iy. 2.92 (note 268 to that play); Much Ado, 1.1. 66 
(uoteU); andSonnetcxli. 9.—A. w. v. 

170. tiine 75: Shmld have thue little werey on their 
^/i.—Delius refers this to the sticking of pins intollie 
mortified bare arms, Clarke to the exposure of prmr Tom's 
body to the storm. In Fdwin Bootli’s Prompt-Book 
(quoted by Furness) there is a stage-direction; “Draws 
a thorn, or wooden spike, from Edgar's arm, and tries to 
thrust it into his own;" and after line 73: “Edgar seizes 
Lear's hand an^ takes away the tiiorn." 

271. Line 77; TAose I’EUCAN daughters. —Wright quotes 
Batman vppon Uartholoine (ed. 1582), tol. 18G b; “Tlie 
Pellican loueth too much her 010161*60. For when the 
children bee haught, and begin to waxo hoare, they smite 
the father and the mother in the face, wherfore the 
mother smiteth them agaiiie and slaieth them. And the 
tbirde daye tlie mother smiteth her selfe in her side that 
the blond runneth out, and sheddeth that hot hloud 
yppon the bodies of her children. And by virtue of the 
bloud the birdes that were before dead, quicken agaiue." 
(Compare also Richard 11. ii. 1.126, and Hamlet, iv. 5.140, 
where the first Folio has the mostcmious misprint—polf- 

, iiciat^ for pelican. 1 find tlie suinc reference in William 
Rowley's Woman N#ver Vexed: 

I ’ll /ted my fatlicr; tliiuigli. like the peltcan 
I peck iiiiite otvn hrenst/er him. 

—Docisiey's Old I'lays, Ibulitt's ed vol. xii. p. 174; 

also twice in Middleton's Solomon Paraphrased: 

You like to pelicans have fed your death. —Ch. xvi.; 

amt chap. xix.: 

Why did you suck your pelican to de.iih. 

Which fed you too, too well with his own breath. 
—Middleton’s Works, llullen's cd. vol. viii. p. 26:^, aud p. 201. 
—A. W. V.] 

272. Line 78: Plllicoek sat on Pillieook-hill.~-Co\lier 
cites Ritsonl (lanimer Oiu-ton's Carlainl: 

^ PHlyCack, fitlycark sat on a hill; 

If he’s not gone, he sits there still. 

Pillicock wiis often used us a term of endearment. Dyce 
quotes Florin: “ Pinehino, a prime-cocke, a pillicocke, a 
4larlin,(l heloued hid." 

273. Line 83: swearnot; OttsiMlT wof.—Compare Othello, 
4v. 2. 72, 73: 

What eonimittcdl 

C0wntitieM^~-O thou public coniiiioner! 

Sof'ieM’ii AiA^oiuan is a Weathercock, 1. 2: 

Why, should they not admit you, niy lord, you 
* Cimwt commit with ‘ein my lord. 

—Nerfiand other plays (including Ftold's two Comedies) 
in Mermaid Series, p. 330. 

—A. W. V. 

274 Line 88: curl'd my hair. —Malone quotes Harsnet 
<p. Ii4): " Ma: Maynio the Actor, comes mute vpon the 
stage, with his Itands by his side, and his haire curled vp. 
Loe heere (cries Weston the Interpreter) comes vp the 
oplrit of pride.” Curling the hair seems to have been 


like a Butfian, vrith eurfed ftatrr.” Wright citta Xtmoh 
of Athens, iv. 3.160: “ make curf'd^te nyilans hold.” 
See, too, Othello, note 84. 

276. Line 88: wore gloves in my cap.—“ As thefayoiirot 
a mistress” (Theobald): [CotnpareBlchard II. y. S. l7,18:. 

And from the common'tt creature pluck.a4>/0i«. 

And weirr it as a favour; 

and Troilus and Cressida, note'299. Outside Shakespeare. 
we may note, The Woitian in the Moone, ii. 1; 

And he that hrst presents me with his heady. 

Shall rveorr mj'j'/or'C in favour of the deed. 

—Lilly's Works, Foirholt's ed. vot. ii. p. xtyr * 

and Campaspe, iv. 3: “ 0 Philip, wert thou alive to see 
this alteration, thy men turned to women, thy souldien 
to lovers, gloves worn in velvet caps, in stead of plumes in 
graven helmets” (Lilly, vol. i. p. 135). Bo Dekker %JkU 
Satiromastix; 

T\tov sbalt ivear herplore in thy worshipfltUiat. 

-A. W.V.J . 

276. Line 94: light of ear.—“Credulous of evil, ready to 
receive maircions reports " (Johnson). 

277. Lilies 94-96; hog in sloth, fox in stealth: wolf 
greediness, dog in madness, linn in prej/.---!Wright says: 

“ Mr. Bkcat has pointed out to me that m the Ancren 
Riwle, p. 198, the seven deadly sins are typified by seveiv 
wild anliuals; the lion being the type of pride, the serpent 
of envy, the unicorn of wrath, the bear of sloth, the fox 
of covetousness, the swine of greediness, and the scorpion 
of lust.” 

278. Line 102: iiA, NO, .SONNY.—The text is a combina:' 
tioii of tlie Quarto and Folio readings; in the former the 
line rims; hay no on ny; in the latter, sayes mum mun, 
nanny. 

For the burden hay, no nonny. coinpai’e Ophelia's song 
in Hamlet, iv. 5. 16.5, and see. Much Ado, note 160; and 
As You Like It, note 174. Cuiiipaie, too, the following 
from Deiiteroinelia (16U9). by Tliomas Ravenscroft: 

For where shalt now tliLs we<U]ing be? 
b'or aiui hey-ufiftny-no in an old ivy-tree. 

And where now shall we bake our bread? 

For and hey-uoniiy»Mo in an old horse head. 

-^Bullcn's Lyrics (1867), p.'ti8 

So, again, a song in the same editor’s More Lyrics of tlia 
Elizabethan Age (1888), pp. 45, 46: 

Heynomiynol 

Men are fools that wish to die I 

Is't not fine to dance and sing' 

When the bells of death do ring? 

- Is't not fine to swim in wine, 

And turn upon the toe 
And sing Aeji> Hcnrry no. 

When the winds blow and'the seas flow? 

Hty nouny no I 

This song was probably tvritten by an Elizabethan com¬ 
poser named Nathaniel Giles, once chorister of Magdalen 
College, Oxford.—A. w. v. 

279. Line 103: Dolphin my boy, boy, sessa! let him tro/t 
by.—Steevens quotes, os heard fi’om an old gentleman, 
the following: 
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used and qMin4 in hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and 


ACT m Scene 4.1 


the maik of a; ^ 

are told that the devil sfdd to appear “ sometimes; 
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■ ■ v^ Cease, let him trot by; 

it seenieth not that such a foe 
From me or you would fly. 

Fartncff cites Jonsun, Bartlinloiiiew Fair, v. 3: "he shall 
Dauphin my boyr Segm is Malone's emendatiou for 
the Smey or Semj of the Ff. The Qq. have cease or 
caeee. Johasnn believes that sessa is the FVencli eessez, 
equivalent to "be quiet, have done." 

380. Line 11.3: Off, off, yno te»MKn(/».'~Moberly says: 

" The latent madness against which Lear has been strug¬ 
gling bursts into violence at sight of the strange and 
awful object Mhicli Edgar has made of himself, and ho 
longs to reduce himself, like him, to a state of absolute 
and unmitigated nature. ” 

2B1. Line 118: here comes a iralhiHij fire .—This refers 
to Gloster with liis toreh; hut, as Furness remarks, it is 
somewhat preinatnrc to mark liis entrance here (as tlie 
Qq. and the Cambridge editors do), for ho is still in the 
distance. 

282. TJne 120: This is the foul fiemi FblBHERTlGlBBKT.- 
I'his, like the otlier names of the demons mentioned hy 
Edgar (Modo, Malm, &c.\ is from Harsnet. who says (p. 40): 
:FFratei'ettOi Fleberdigilict, Hoberdidance. Toeohutto, 
Were four deuils of the round, or Morrice, whom Sara in 
her i'lts tuned together, in measure and sweet cadence.” 
Cotgravc (French Diet.) gives it ns one of the deftiiitions 
of Ctspeette: “a tlskiiig, or Iliperons minx, a cta^ket or 
tatliug housewife; atititlll. t\ ficberffehit” 

283. Line 121: imlks at first cook. — The Qq. reads walks 
till the first eoek. Walk is often eipiivalent to ijo away 
(Schmidt): os in Measure for Mc.asure. iv. i>. 12; (Hhello, 
iv. 3. 4; &c. iiee also iv. 7. H.‘l of thi.s play. [For the old 
superstition that spirits and supernatnnil beiitgs had to 
retire at cockcrow, ef. Eamlet. i. 1. 145)-1fJl, and 'Hie 
Tempest, i. 2. 32(>-328. On the other hand, the sound of 
the curfew hell was the regular signal for them to beppu 
their walks ab^md; cf. Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 7(i-78: j 

VtiJtse. The be.'iit «iul wholesom'-st .rpiritx of the itijnht I 

Envelop you, pri>v«>st! Wh“ call’d here of UteJ 
Prov. None, since the mr/ao runj^. 

So The Tempest, v, l. 3,8-40. In Romeo and Juliet, iv. 

4. 4, curfew-bell appears to mean the matfns-iiell; see note 
181 to that play.—A. W. V.] 

284. Line 122; fee ffU'cp Wie WEB and fAe I'is.—Oumpare 
the Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 290, 291: 

si<l eyfs 

3/uiii with tilt/tft ifttd wt:h. 

Florio (Ital. Diet.) has: "Cataralta ... a dironesse 
of sight occasioned by luimores hanlened in the eies called 
a cataract or a pin, and web:" aud Dyer quotes from 
Markham’s Cheap and Good Husbandly, bk. i. chap. 37: 

“ But for the wart, pearle, jdn or web, whicli are euils 
grown In or upon tlie eye, to take them off, take the juyee 
of the herb betin and wash the eye tlierewlth, it will 
weare the spots away ” (Folklore of .Shakespeare, p. 253). 
Tliedisease is referred to by Marsbm in bis Mountebank’s 
Masque; see Bnilen's ed. vol. iii. p. 42.3. —A. w. v. 

286. Line 125: SAINT M'lTHOLP/ooted thrice the old.— 
The Ff. have SwithM, and the Qq. swithold. The emeu- 
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Qationi is TheobMd b, and is genmlly aootfpM biy the 
editors. For the old or oide of the early edltiotts^Thwbald 
and most of his saccessors read looid, which: Is merely, 
another form of the same word. Warburtou quotas Flet^ 
cher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. d: 

Si. Geerge, St. George, our t-adles 
He waits |iy day, so does he by night,. . 

* Anti when he luut her found. 

He her beat, .md her bound. 

Until to him her trt>th he plight. 

She would not stir from him that night. 

Tliis is also to be found, with dight changes, in Scot’s 
Discoveiie of Witchcraft, book iv. chap. si. 

286. Line 129: aroint thee!—Away vfirii theel For 
omnf, see Maclietli, note 20. 

287. Line 137: for SAM.E’l's.—We have the same form In 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 492. Compare, too, Fletclicr in tlie dedi¬ 
catory ihies to dir Robert Townsheiid. prefixed to The 
Faithful .She]iliei'desB; 

Gnly for to please the pallet, 
l.e.ave great meat and choose a sa/irt. 

—Ueatimoiit <tnil riccclier, in Mcriiuiid Series, Ii. p. 330. 

Cotgrave lias: “ .Saliide . . . a 5«fHef of hearbes.’— A, 
w. \. 

288 Lines 144. 14,5; 

Hut iiiice aud rats, and such small deer, 

Hare been Tom's fond for .seren kuuj year. 

Capell quott.“s the old romance t>f' Sir Revis of Hamptoun; 

Rallt'S sny . t' (iit'l smv ' iv ' tk’fv 

^V:|» liis iiifuTc tl.’ii S'.tuMi j 

Deer was sometimes itsml in tlie general sense of game. 
3falonc quotes HiUt i.'iy, Eelogues. inre. 

iM orif of litlrre 

Slinink iititlr.r shc-triowes ahruin:,; all tlH>ir cli^re. 

289. Line 140; Praee. .Smulki.n .See note 282 abeve, 
Tlic Qq. have smtlbvj. 

290. Line 148: The prince of darkness.—hnei quotes - 

from .Suckling’s Goblins, ii. 1: , 

Tnc pris'ce of tiorkness is a };en(lcnifkii.^«; ’ 

Mahii, MaIui is his name; i ' 

suggesting that it may be part of the original ballad from 
which Edgar Kings sinitclieH. Aldis BT’ight, however, is 
probably right in regarijiug Suckling's catch as simply a 
((uotation from Lear; for .Suckling, we piay note, \|pew his 
Shakespeare well. Thus in a single scene In this play, 
'The Goblins, viz. scene 1, act iii. he refers to Shakespeare 
by name, givc.4 a palpable variation tm Fulstaff's *’men in 
buckram,” anil quotes Othello, iii. 3. 349, 350. See Haz- 

litt's edition, vol. ii. pp. 30, 33, and io.—A»w. v. ^ 

* ■ ■ 

291. Line 1(57: His icUs begin to unsettle.—^teevent 
iiuotes a note by Horace M’alpole, in the postscript-todils 
Mysterious Mother, where lie trbserves tl&When” Belvl- 
dcra talks of ‘Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ahips of 
amber,' she is not mad, Imt light-headed. When madness 
has taken possession of a person, such character ceases to 
be fit for the stage, or, at least, should appear therb but 
for a short time; It being the business the theatre to 
exhibit passions, not distempers. The finest picture ever 
drawn, of a head discomposed by misfortune, is that of 
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King Jbeor. Bia thougti^ Jwell on the ingratitude ot tdi 
daugfaten, and eTet 7 eeatence tbat tails trum hisarild-' 
ness excites rejection and pity^ Had ireuzy entirely 
seised him, niir compassion would abate: we would con* 
chide that he no longer telt unhappinesa Shtdsespeare 
wrote as a phlloBOpher, Otway as a poet." [Belvidera is 
the heroine of Otway's Venice Preserved.—A. w. v.J 

292. Line 179: I do begeeehyuur grace,—. ‘‘HereOlos-* 
ter attempts to lead Lear towards the shelter he has pro¬ 
vided in theform-house adjoining the castle; but the king 
will not hear of quitting his ‘ philosopher.' Oloster then 
induces the Bedlam-fellow to go into the hovel, that he 
may be out of Lear's sight; but Lear proposes to follow 
him thither, sayJbg ‘Let's In all.’ Kent endeavours to 
draw Lear away, but, finding him resolved to ' keep still 
with ’ his' philosopher,’ begs Gloster to humour the king, 
and ‘let him take the fellow' with him. Gloster accedes, 
and bids Kent himself take tile fellow with them in tiie 
direction they desire to go; and this is done, tVe point 
out these details, because,' if it lie not specially observed, 
the distinction between the ‘ hovel' and the ‘ fami-hoiise' 
would hardly be understood. The mention of ‘ cnshioiis’ 
and A ‘Joint-stool' in scene 6, shows it to be some place 
of better accommodation than the ‘ hovel;' and probably 
some cottage or fann-honse heloiigiiig to one of Gloster's 
tenants" (Clarke). 

293. Lhie 1S7; Child Hutand to the dark tower came.— 
The bCIlad quoted l^jis not been found, thongh other 
allusions to it have been pointed out, and fragments of it j 
are given by Jamieson in ids flliistratiuns of >’ortheni 
Antiquities (p. 3H7), and by (-Idld in English and Scottish 
Ballads (1. 346). It is scarcely iiecciHsary to say that 

“ Childe llolaiid to the Dark Tower <.'aine" has supplied 
Browning with the title and subject of a poem. 

ACT III. SCENK 5. 

294. Lino 8: a provoking merit. .“ .A merit he felt in 

himself which irritated him .against a father that had 
none" (idoson); " a coiisciousness of his own worth which < i 
urgcil hint «n" (Wright). ■ 

295. Line l‘i»that. this frearon were not.—The Qq. have | 

that hie treaeon were (oiiilttiug nid). I 

296. Line 21: COMFORTINH the king. —Comforting is j 
almost a technical word. Aldis Wkight quotes from Lord 
Campbelf: ‘‘The'Imfictmentagainstanaccessorynftorthe i 
fact for treason charges that the accessory emnforted the | 
principal traitor after the knowledge of the ti'eason.” j 
Wright continues; “in this technical sense the word 
retains Its old nieaniit; of strengthen iug and supporting." 

—A.V.SV. • * 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

_ s 

Wl, Line.7: ^ATEHETTO ealU me. —See note 282 above. 

29B. Line 8; Pray, innocent, and beware the. foul fend. 

—Steevens says: "He is here addressing the Fool. Com¬ 
pare All’s Well, iv. S. 213: ‘a dumb innocent, that could 
not say him nay^’’ 

299. Lines 18-69: The foul fend bites mg bade . . . 
hast thou let Aer seofief—All this is wanting in the Ff. 


'.'ton ' 

japeare, 4^1 hh 4tt) taether mMiiii- 

" trust nbt a hem’s W ptoposud to 

substitute heels fti the premmt'ipiiasiHKe. I eaimpt doubt, 
however, that ibsdfth is the right 
the Shi-ew, note 64. —A. w. " v.' 

301. lAne27i Come o’er theliout^ J3esegi:ieme,^^^ltt 
quotes Chappell, Popular Kuaic bf the Olden ’Time, p. 666, 
note; "The allusion is to an English baHad by William 
Bireh. entitled ‘A Sunge betwehe the Queues'Majestio 
aud Euglande,’ a copy of which Is In the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. England coimuences the dialogue, 
inviting Queen Elizabeth iu the following ‘^bids; 

Come over the born, ilessy, come over the boro, Bessy, . 

Swete Bessy, come jver to me. 

The date of Birch's song is 1658, and it is printed in tall 
in the ilaileian Miscellany, x. 260. Hallfwell givM the 
music of the song from a MS. of the 10th centuiy.ln'thn. 
British Museum.” 

302. Line .'J3: Croak aol, Mack angel; I hade no food for 
thee .—Malone quotes Harsnet (p. 195): "One time riieo 
reincinliercth, tliatshee liaving the said croaib'np in hOfc , 
I'lelly, they said it was the devil that was about the beds-^ 
that spake with the voice of a toad. 

'a 

303. Line 43: Sleejiest or wakest thm, joUg sheiAerdi-^: 
Steevens quotes The interlude of the Pour Elements: : 
“SleepySt thm, wakyst thou, Geffrey Cokef" (Hazlitt'a 
Dodsley, i. p. 49). 

304. Line 46; thy ytlNTKiN inoutA;—Aldis Wright quotea 
from (yotgrave: " lUgnonnet: A prettie, or young miidon; 

II minilCLii.” llorio uses the wonl to translate Itai 
■mignone; Skeat compares Dutch mintiekyn, a cupid. The 
French miguoii is cognate with Middle High German 
•//linnetliivc. How, by the way, did tnindein come to 
mean a violin? or is that minikin a different word? It 
occurs frequently; cf. the following instances: Clap- 
thorne's The Lady Mother, ii. 1: "tiion dost tickle mini-. 
Ain’’=play the fiddle (Bnllen’s Old Plays, vol. ii p. 131); 
Jfabbes’ Totenhara (Vmrt, ii. 4: “ my guts will shrink all to 
miiiil'inx. which I will bequeath the poor Adlers" (Hul- 
len's ed. of Nabbes, i. p. 127). Compare, again, the same 
editoi's Alarstou, vol. i. p. 61, and voL ii p. 401, inintitin- 
tickler.—A. \f.Y. 

305. Line 54: Cry yaw mercy, &c.—This was a proverbial 
saying, given by Kay in his Proverbs; see Tbiselton Dyer, 
Folklore, p. 4‘23., steevens quotes from Mother Bombie,. 
iii. 4: 

1 rneyeii iiierty, I took you for a joynt stoble. 

—Fairltolt's Lill}’, it. p- tM, 

Shakespeare had previously used the joke iu the Taming 
of the Shrew, ii. 1.199.—A. w. V. 

806. Line 72: braeh or LYU.—The Qq. have Attn orHisn, 
and the Ff. Hym,; corrected by llamner. The word meant 
a lime-bound, or one led in a h'me or leash. Kitson quotea 
Barrington, Orlando Furioso, xli. 80: 

HU cosin had a Avr»r liouiid argent bright, 

HU Zo'"'r tsid on hU back, he copchiiig down.. 

■ 183 . ' 







NOTES TO lONG 


Q|. r 


i^,K^i^Pr% vol. ii. p. 272, aad cf. 13ie 

, ^Hveseen iiim . 

Smell out her footing like a ^uw-hound. ' 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 5*9. 

—A.W,VJ 

307 . Line 79: thy HORN m drp.—See note 214. 


his fade to the wnlli and welit to bed in i^e iioon ol hto 
llte iOr the last time—/utwlMe oJIeio.’’ 

311. Line 102: take up, take up.—Q, 1 has Tate i>p the 
iCtnp, and Q. 2 jP«<w rp to *<ep«. 

812. Lines 104-108: Oppress’d nature sleeps . ; . Coput, 
eonie, atoap.—Omitted in the ¥t. 


SOB. Jlne 85: you toiU my they are Per.sian.—T he Qq. 
add attire. Moberly says: '' A I'ersiiiu eiubasBy had been 
sent to England early in Janies I.’s reign, and a tomb- 
stone stUl remains in tiie cliurehyard of St. Botolph’s, 
fiishopsgate Street, erected to the memory of the secre¬ 
tary of this embassy, with the following inscription: ‘If 
any Feraian come here, let him lead titis and pray for his 
soul. The Lord receive his soul; fur here Ueth Maglimote 
(Mohammed) Shaughsware, who was bom in the town 
hToroy in Persia.’ Tlie Joke on outlandish dress Htises 
probably from the presence of these Peisiaus In Loudon." 

309. Line 89: 3/ate no noiee, make no uyiee, die. - Buck- 
nill(p. 207)remarks; “Lear iscumparatively tranquil in con¬ 
duct and language during the whole period of Edgar 's mad 
companionship. It is only after the Pool has disappeared, 
and Edgar has left to lie the guide of his blind father, 
tliat the king becomes absolutely wild and hicoherent. 
The singular and undoubted fact is, that few things trail- 
qnilli/'Xi the insane more than the companionship of the 
insane. It is a fact not easily explicable, but it is one of 
which, either by the intuition of genius, or by the infor¬ 
mation of experience, Slnnkespeare appears to be aware." 


813 Lines 109-122; When we oar bettere «ee . . . Lurk, 
lurk .—“This speech is not in the Pf., and the Cambridge 
editors cxiusider that ’internal evidence is ccmclnsive 
against the supposition' tliat Shakespeare wrote it; but, 
as Belins remarks, it is difllcult to comprehend how a 
spurious passage could get into the Quartos. The piib- 
lisher woiiUl nut lie likely to attempt to omjiUty and 
improve tlie M8. of tlie play as then performed, especially 
when ho was in such haste to bring it out. It must lie 
confessed, however, that the style is not like that of tlie 
rest of the piny; but this ditferviice is to lie noted in otlier 
of the iHiet's rhymed passages The expression ‘ He 
childed as I father'd' is thoroughly Sbakeeqiearlan” 
(Itolfe). 

314. Lines 118-120; jl/«rlr f/is AigA noises; . . . aiut 

reconeilee (Are.—Jolinsoii parnphrases the passage thus: 
“.4tteiid to tlie great events that are approaching, and 
make thyself known when that /nine ejiinitm now prevail¬ 
ing against thee shall, in consequence ol /iisf proof of thy 
intregity, revoke its erroneous sentence and recall thee to 

honour and reconciliation. ’’ . ’, 

«. 

ACT 111. Sf.Kxi; 7. 


310. Line 92: And I'U go to bed at ttoon.—Omitted in 
the Qq. Clarke rays: “ This speech is greatly significant, 
though apparently so trivial. It seems but a idayful 
rejoinder to his poor old royal master's witless words of 
exhaustion, tout it is, in fact, a dismissal of himself from 
the scene of the tragedy and from liis own short day of 
life. Hie dramatist Indeed has added one slight passing 
touch of tender mention (Kent’s saying, ‘Come, help to 
bear thy master; thou mast not stay beliiiul )ere he 
withdraws him from the drama altogether; but he seems 
by this last speech to let us know that the gentle-hearted 
fellow who ‘much pineil away' at Conlelia's going into | 
France, and who has since been subjected to still severer j 
fret at his dear master's miseries, has sunk beneath the | 
accuttiulated burden, and has gone to his eternal rest j 
even in the very noon of his existence." | 

Qrant White (Atlantic Monthly, July 1880) remarks; ! 
“ About the middle of the play the Fool suddenly dis- i 
appears, making in reply to Lear’s remark, ‘ We ’ll go to I 
supper in the morning,' the fitting rejoinder. ‘ And I ’ll go j 
to bod at noon.’ Why does he net return7 Clearly for j 
this reason: he remains with Lear daring his insanity, to 
answer in antiphonic commentary the mad king’s lofty 
ravings with bis simple wit and homespun wisdom; hut 
after that time, when Lear sinks from franzy into forlorn 
imbecility, the Fool's utterances would have Jarred upon 
our ears The situation becomes too grandly pathetic to 
admit the presence of a Jester, who, unless he is profes¬ 
sional. is nothing. Even Shakespeare could not make 
sport with tlie great primal elements of woe. And so the 
poor Fool sought the little corner where be slept, turned 
184 


316. Line 3: the vii.Lain GlusU-r. -The Kf. have fraitor, 
which is accei>ted by tlic majority of the editors. 

316. Line lf»: tJie iord'S depeiHlantK.--fiitn\ii editors 
h.ive lord* dependants (dcjiendant lords), but the refer¬ 
ence is evidently to Glostor’s ilepundant*. There were 
knights dependent on tl<c. king, hut no lords. 

317. Line‘29: Bind/«*< fcf* WRKV orms.—Pifa’cy quotes 
Harsnet, p. 2.3: It would (I fearu me) pose all the cunning 
Exorcist.s, th.it are this day to Ih.* found, to feadi an old 
corkie woman to writlie. tunible, curnct, & fetch her 
Morice gamboles, as .Martlm Brnssier did.^' 

318. Line 43: Be SIMPLE-ASSWKR'P.—The Qq, liave 
simple answerer, which 'Wright and Mobea-ly adopt, 

319 Line dO: would Lave bvoy'ji vp.~Q. 1 has bod and 
Q. 2 laul. W^arbnrton suggested boil'd, aa dia Collier’s 
CoiTcctor. Buoy’d up must mean “lifted itself up," 
Uiough Schmidt takes fires to Vie the object of the verb. 

380. Line 61: A tul quench'd the srElMEf} fires. —Stelled 
is usually explained to mean starry, as if it came froqt the 
Latin stellatus, and probably this istho right explanation. 
It may, however, he worth while to suggest that her|, as 
in Lncrece 1444, and Sonnet xxlv. 1. sifited Is the past 
participle of to stell-to figiu’e, nr paint, The stars are 
hung as pictures tn the sky. For the rhetorical description 
we may compare Othello, ii. 1.14,15, and 'Hie Wlnter'a 
Talc, lii. 3. 85-90 ~A. w. V. 

881. Line 03; that STERN tt'me.—The*Qq. have dearft 
(which ocenrs in Pericles, iil. Prol. 15X and Capell and 
Singer follow them. 



^ ACT. \ ACT W; .scm* ^ 


iSi. IAaei e6: AUemeU'^MtuA»^’il-^tbeJ^o$r^ 
tubterfbe: The p|KUAg« ii mther puzjiUttg.. Mj^!t 1 
tiiink that 0 r«(«foBcmeltie», and that Bubtcra’d is equlva* 
lent to forgiben, tmrlooked, or some such kindred word^ 
Ini. i, 24 (ri(toe/^6edaEun'endered;in TroUustoid Creasida, 
5. 105, the word means to yield. Now from this sense 
of yleldj^g, surrendering, conies the idea of waiving or 
not pressing a point, which, to my mind, just suits the 
context here. The wolves are to be let in: their s%Tage- 
ness and cruelty are to Iw overlooked. They might be 
kept out on Uie score of their “cruels;" but the charge 
Is not to be pressed; the “cruels” are to be passed over. 
Various other explauations have been ottered : e.^. 
Moberly says; ^‘All haishncss otherwise natural being 
forborne, or yielded from the necessity of the timeaud 
Scbinidt, following the Folio and taking cruefs^cruel 
creatures, paraphrases; ” Everything whiuh is at other 
times cruel allows feeling or regard; you aloue havti. not 
done so."—A. W. v. 

323. bine 77: H7mt do you mean! —Furness suggests 
that tills is spoken by Ooniwall. 

324 Line 78: My viLi,Ar.N! —Tlie word is here used in its 
original sense of xer/.- Molierly says: “ As a villain could 
hold no property but by his master's sufferance, iiad no 
leii^! rights as against his lord, and was (perhaps) inc.v 
pnble of bcariiiil witness against freemen, that one should 
raise his sword ■igainst his master would be unheard-of 
presiUhptioii, for wi||eh any punishment would be ad- 
inissiVile. The lord's making war against his superior 
lord would entail no such coiiseiincnees.” 

325. Lines lKi-107: 1 'll neerr care • • • heaven help 
him!—XU this wanting in the Ff. 

326. Line 101: The. old euvrxe- of death.—Wvxt is, the 
ordinary course, a natural death. Wordsworth (Shake¬ 
speare and tlie Bible, 2ud ed. p. 72) eoiniiares Numbers 
xvi, 20: “die the common death of all men.” 

327. Lino 100: name VLAX ami whitks of KGOS.—A 
common cure, us Gifford slows. At one time it was sup¬ 
posed tliat Ben .lonsoii Imd purodied this passage in his 
play, nic Case Is .Altered, ii. 4: "Go, get a white qf an 
eijfi and a littii fiax, and close the iireneh of the head.” 
Ben Jousou’s piece was written in 1500 .—a. w. A'. 

^ ACT IV. Sf'UsE 1. 

328. Line 2: To be iru/vf.- -Both Qg. and Ff. join these 
words to what precedes, and Tyrwhitt thought ^vorst 
sUuuld oc ttHtree. Pope made the correction in the text. 

8!^. Lirte ({-^ ITc/forne, tfieH . . . who comes heref 
—Tlie <3q, oifflt all this except who comes ke-ref 

m Line 22: Our ineam secure vs. -A rauuh-dispnted 
passage; but SchAidt's explanation may be accepted: "The 
advantoges wo enjoy make us secure or careless.'' For 
the use of secure, compare Timon of Athens, ii. 2.184,186: 

Caast thUu the conscience bek. 

To think I shall luck friendsT ircwmhy heart. 

#rigbt explainsethus: "Things we think meanly of, our 
mean or moderate condition, are our security.” He 
says he knows no Instance ot the verb seetm in tlie sense 


uys:'..'.“ Ife-' 

Itnowpf nolteitanceii^^M^ or ‘moderate 

cOhdition.’*’ Kni^t such as we 

possess, are otir ^drifies,saiidy further, onr mere d^ects 
prove advantege*-"^ Various emradations huve beehpru^ 
posed, but they fue not worth recording. 

831. Lines dl-dOijflw /iends . . . Mms thee, rmiteri’-r 
Omitted in the FL ^ ^ . ■ 

3%1. Line 71: That SLAVES ywr ordiimiuti,^‘‘ Wh<), 
instead of paying the deference and sabmisston duel to 
your ordinance, treats it as his slave, by makinig it sub¬ 
servient to his views of pleasure or interest” (Heathy 
For slaves the Qq; have stands, aud ColIieFs Coixector - 
suggests braves. 

333. Lines 73, 74: Sodvdr^tion, <ko.^Compare Comas, 
768-774: . • ' 

If every just nian that now pines with wain 
Had hut a moderate and beseeniuig share 
Ur that whicli lewdly-|ianiper’d Luxitry 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nathre's full blessings would be well dUpens't 
In nnsuperfluous even proportion, 

Ami .she no whit encumber'd with her store, 

—A. W. V. 

834. Lines 76, 77: * 

There, is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Louis fearfully in the coi^ned deep, &c. 

Moberly ssys: "It is remarkable that Gloster goes to 
Dover, not, as Began laughingly says, that he lu^ now 
do his worst in treason, but simply that hef'may throw 
himself from the cliff in utter despair. The fact is, that 
this iiiteipolated fiart of the plot is one of the many in- 
staiii-«s of Shakespeare's homage to .%ir FliiUp Sidney; to 
pay which he does not hesitate to make a certain sacrifice ; 
of jirolmbllity. In the Arcadia (p. 16u) we have ‘a prince 
of Paphlagonift, who, being ill-treated by his son, goes to 
the top of a high rock to cast himself down.' But how 
slight is the hint in the romance compai'ed with the 
luagiiiflueiit use wliich Shakespeare makes of it!” The 
cliff is generally assumed to be that which is now known 
as Shake.speare's Cliff, just outside Dover to the south¬ 
west, pierced by the tunnel of the South-Eastern Ballwoy. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

335. —Line 12, the Quartos mostly read evrre instead Of 
terror; some, however, have terrer. Aldis Wright suggests 
that the true I'eadiiig is currish terror. Line 17, for arm# 
the Folios have names. Line 28, the Quartos vary between:. 
Myfoote vsttrpesmy head; My foots vsurpes my body; and 
A foole vsurpes my bed. Lines 31-.50, omitted in fft 
Lines S3-.‘i0, not in the Folios. Line 58, the Quartos have - 
sits and cries. Lines 02-68, wanting in the Folios. Line 
70. the Folios and most of the Quai'tos have Justtees. 

336. Line 22; Decline your head.—To receive the Idas. 
Delius thinks that it is to have a chain put about his 
neck. 

337. Llne28: My fool usurps my My.—X r.outomptnoin 
reference to her hnsbaiid, and the reading of the Ff. 

388. Line 29: I haee been worth the tcAuifie.—-Steevenk 
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•Q^oteB Heyiic^'t Troyerbs; “ A poore dogge that is not 
'VH^th ^e vih^Uyng." 

388. Line 32: emt^nm IT oriffin. — Compare i. 4. 280, 
iwd see note. Heath paraphrases tl>c passage thus: “That 
hators n^ch is arrived to such a pitch of unnatural de¬ 
generacy aa to eontemn iti origin canuot from thenceforth 
be restrained within any certain imimds whatever, but is 
prepared to break out into the most monstrous excesses 
every way, as occasion or temptation may offer.'’ 

: 340. line 35: /irr MATERIAL so;).—Theobald reads ma- 
terml, and Schmidt says; "From Shakespeare’s use of 
material elsewhere, in the sense atfiitt of matter, and 
hence ot importance, it is nut easy to e.vp1ain it here.” 
Rolfe replies: “But here it is-- ‘full of matter,’ in a sense 
in which Shakespeare often uses matter (_ substance, 

, materials).” 

341. Line .36: to deadly tise.—'I'he use suited to a dead 
thing, tliat is, burning. Warhurton sees an allusion to 
the use made of witliered branches by witches in tlieir 
chaniia 

342. Line f>4: Fmde do thoee riLLAlXS p'b/- d:c. --There 
has been much dispute whether this refers to Gloster or 
Lear, ?is some believe, or to Albany himself. .Furness is 
apiMireutly right in saying: ",3116 cannot refer to Gloster, 
because Albany is ignorant of what had been done to 
him, iiiid she herself had left Gloster's castle i)cfore the 
blinding was accomplished; and it is difficult to believe 
that she refers to Lear." 

343. Line 57: tliy etate begine to threat. —Q. 1 reads 
“thy state Itegiiis theraat,” and Q 2 '• tliy slaier begins 
threats.” The emendation was made by Jcnneiis. 

344. Line 62: SELF-covER’P t/dnp.-^The meaning of sri!/- 
eover’d has been much discussed. I am inclined to agree 
witli Bolfe, who says: " If tliis he what Sliakespeare wrote, 
it seems to us that it must mean ‘whose genuine self is 
covered or concealed.’ The only question is whether she 
‘has hid the woman under tile flend,' as Joiiiuoii, Malone. 
Clarke, and Wright understand it, or the fiend under the 
woman, as Delius and Furness ni,ake it. Either can l)e 
made to suit the conte.vt; but w’o prefer the former. The 
meaning then is: lliou perverted creature, wlio hast lost 
thy proper self (either thy womanly self, or thy self as it 
has seemed to me. the ideal of my affection) and hast 
become a fiend, do not thus make a monster of thyself. 
Were it becoming in me to yield to tlie angry impulse, I 
could tear thee limb from limb; but fiend though thou 
art, thy woimiirH shape doti» shield thee. Furness has 
welt put the other interpretation, which differs'from tills 
only in part; ‘Is it over-reflnemeiit to suppose that this 
revelation to Albany of his wife’s tiendlike ciiaractev 
transforms, in his eyes, even her person? She is changed, 
her true self has lieen covered; now that she stands re¬ 
vealed, her whole outward shajte is lie-monstered. No 
woman, least of ail Goneril, could remain unmoved under 
such scathing words from her husband. Ooneril’s “fea¬ 
ture” is quivering and her face distorted with passion. 
Then it is tliat Albany tells her not to let her evil self, 
hitherto covered and conoealefi, betray itself in all its 
hideousness in her outward shape.'” 
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Mtojremeadatipnshave beet/suggested, as/ofssHiptfer'tf, 
u^-adour'd, ite{f-ebvefd, dee.; but no one of 
them is really more plausible than the old text 

348. Line 68; Marry, your manhood upwi—Aldts Wright' 
reads metosrestrain, keep in, " Jf«io,”he says, “followed 
by a dash is the reading of the corrected copies of ths 
earliest Quarto. The others have nou.” Uew is uartainly 
tempting. 

343i Lines 73-75: 

A servant that he bred, thrill'd with remone, 
Orros'p againtt the act, bending his award 
To his great master, 

Schmidt makes oppos'd the participle “uaedadjectively;'’ 
but Bolfe seems to be right in taking it to be the past 
tense (“made opp<isitioii, opposed himself”). This is paral¬ 
leled by Winter's 'J'ale, v. 1. 44-40; 

'T Is your rounsel 

My lord should to the heavens be contrary^ 

0 //DXC their wills, 

347. Line 83: One way I like this weM,--Mason says: 
“Goueril's plan was to poison her sisicr, —to marry Ed¬ 
mund,—to murder Alliany,—and to get ixtssession of the 
wiiole kingdom. As the death of Cornwall facilitated the 
last part of her sciieme. she was pleased at it; but dis¬ 
liked it, as it put it in tlie iKiwcr of her ^sister to marry 
Edmund. ” 

ACT IV. Sf'FNK 3. *, 

348-—This entire scene is wHiding in the Ff, Jidinson 
believed it was omitted in ordcf to sliorren the play. 

349 Line 20: SrxsirrxE and raix at mute. —Compare 
All 8 M’dl Tiiat Ends Well. v. 3. .31; 

Fo 
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—A. W. V. 

360. tines 20, 21: 

her smiles and tears 
Were li\ e a better way. 

This has lieei, the subject of much controversy. Taking 
it as it stiuids. u belter way is apparently one better than 
either jwtience or sorrow could afford sejparately, each 
striving to express lior best. Kchmidt points thus: Were 
like, a better my, paraphrasing the words liy "resembled 
sunshine and rain, but in a more lieaiitiful manner.' 
Warburton proi>os«d aSaetter May, ’Toilet « better May, 
Theobald a better day, &c. * * 

361. Line 3,3: And, clamour moisten'd, then away site 

started. —The Qq. have And clamour moisten’d her, 1'bc 
emendation is Walker's (Ciit. Exam. L 157). He niaket 
clamour equivalent to waUing. 'L'he*passigge is doubyess 
corrupt, and no emendation that has been prijfiosedlsqnite 
satisfactory. Capell reads Aiid clamour moisteiwd; that 
is, allayed with tears her grief ready ig burst out ftito 
clamour. Muberly explains it “shed tears ujiou her cry 
of sorrow.” TiieolialdveadsAnd, ctomour-inotioii'd, Dt«n. 
Johnson says: “The sense is good of the old reading, 
'Clamour mbisten'd her,' tliat is, her outcries were ac¬ 
companied with tears.” ^ « 

362. Line 44: A soeereign shame so elbows him,—. 
Wright explains this, “ stands at his elbow and reminds 



ACT-IV. .&»»»-<«;:■ 


him of ibo :p«a«;r l^berly, ^BOeniis to buffot him." Fto'- 
new balla thi* scene “perhaps the meet comipt through¬ 
out ShakeapesMyplajrs," sM this is probably one of the 
corrupt Uaea Init 


forgotten, ^e m^';nbjindibinad :mUid^ s^ 
thing for the enetcilw. of it* soCitd sympathies, 

and as ft loses sight of nbii^er hhd truer duties becomes, 
like the Steward, more and hibre 'duteous to the vloesV 
of its self-choseh masters." 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 

868 . LUks 8; rank FtiuiTOKY.—Hanmer's oorrectiou of 
the fanner and Fenttar of the old editions,—Cnnipare 
Henry V. v. 2. 4ft: 

The darnel, hemlock and tankjitmifory.. 

864. Line 4: With BDEDOCKS. hemlock, neittet, CL'CKOO- 
FLOWEBS. —For burdoeke (Hantner'a suggestion) the (}q. 
have hordoeke, and the Ff. Uardokes or Uardoeke. Farmer 
reads harloelu. 'Ae euckoo-floieerg are the cuckoo-bude of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 906. See note 225 of that ploy. 

386. Lines 11-15: 2’here in means, madam ... the 
. eye- of augnink.—Dr. Kellog (Shakespeare's Delincatioiis 
of Insanity, )>. 26) remarks: “The reply of the ITiysieian 
is signifluant, and worthy of eiireful attention, as em¬ 
bracing a brief sumtnary of almost the only true prin¬ 
ciples recognized by iiioileni science, ami now carri<td out 
by the most eminent physicians in the treatment of the 
insane. We find liere no allusioii to the seourgiugs, the 
charms, the invocation of saints, itc., employed by the 
most eminent physicians of the time of Shakespeare; 
neither have we any allusion to the rotary ehairs, the 
vomltinjjs, the purgings ijy liellebore. tlie showerings, 
the bleedings, scalp-lRiavings, amt blisterings, which, 
even down to our own times, have been indicted ufHMi 
these unfortunates by ‘ science falsely so called,’ and 
which stand recorded as inii>erishiible inomiinents of 
medical folly; but in place i>f all this, .Sliakespeare, sjieak- 
ing through the moutli of tiie I’liysician, gives us the 
principle, simple, truthful, and univeiaally applicaldc." 


868. Line25; .Shepaeestrange<iai4IAl>US.--'11ieQq. have. 
atiads, andtheFf. ATiadsoriltada GompapeMenyWiyes, 

' i. 3, 64-66: “ Page's wife, wlio even now gave me good eyes 
too, examin’d my parts with most Judicious txUiiadii^ 
Wright quotes Cotgrave: “ OeUlade: An amorous looke, 
affectionate wiiike, wanton aspect, liutfull iert, or pas¬ 
sionate cast, of the eye; a Sheepes eye,' 

860. laue 20: taiire this NOTE.— “INot a letter, but a re- 
t tnark” (Johnson). Delius thinks a letter is meant, and 
I also in line 33 below. Orey says it could not. be a letter,. 
j because only Goneril's is found in his pockets when they 
I are rifled after his death. Seeiv. 6. 267. 

' 361. Line 40; What PAKtt 1 do/oUou'.—The Qq. ha^ 
tody, which Pope adopts. 

ACn' IV. Scene 6, 

362.—Line 2, ()q. iiave dirnb it up. Uue 21, FL.'imd 
Q. 1 read the singular pehMe. Lino 71, for enridged the 
Folios give enraged. Line 83, the Folios have crying ' 
instead of eainhig. Line 02, the Quartos have in the 
ayre. Lines 160-174, all from Plate sin to accuser's lips 
I is missing in the Quartos. Line 196, surgeons, so the 
I Folios; the Quartos vary between a churgwn and d 
! ehinirgaon. Lhir 201, omitted in Ff;. Line 246, for I'ae 
j Qq. have tic and Kf. ice. Line 247, balloU', a north county 
j word, is the Folio reading; Qq. give bat. Line 278, Q. 1 
’ reads indistinguisht, the otiier Quartos widistinguisht; 

the Folios have indinguish’d and iHdiati^^gvisild, Line 
; 289, for set'ci-’d the Quartos have/cneed. 


366. Line 26: 3ty mourning and iM!>ORT.tST tears .— 
For important, in the sense of importunate, coinpaie 
Much Ado, ii. 1. 73-75; "if the prince be too imptirtant, 
tell him there is mensui'e in every thing." The Folios 
read importun’d. 

ACT IV. Scene ft. 

367. Line 4: sjudee not tcUh your I0R1>.—The Qq. have 
Lady, which, as Malone suggests, may have been due to 

the ambiguous abbreviation L. in the MS. 

• 

353. LiiiV22: Madthn. I had mWicr.—-Tohnsoii says: “1 
know nut well why Shakespeare gives to Oswald, who is 
a mere factor of wiekoduess, so much fldelity. He now 
refuses the letter; and afterwards, when he is dying, 
thinks only how it maj^be safely delivered.” Verphinck, 
the Aaei^cau getttor (1847), as quoted by Rolfe, remarks: 

*** Shakespeare has here incidentally painted, witliout the | 
formality of a regular moral lesson, one of the very strange | 
and very commou^elf-contradictinus of our enigmatical 1 
‘nature. Zealous,honourable,evenself-sncrtflcingfldelity, | 
—BOnietimes to a chief or leader, soiiietitiies to a party, a i 
faction, or a gang,—appears to be so little dependent on 
any prinidple of virtuous duty, that it is often found 
ati«Dgrest amoiigststbose who have thrown off Uie com¬ 
mon restraints of morality. It would seem that when 
.man’s obligatloni to his Qod or his kind are refected or 


i 363.- -I’be materials of the scene are from Sidney’s 
! Arcadia, as fTohnsoii pointed out. Seeinti'uductlon, p, 88. 

364. Line 1 . 5 : Hangs one that gathers SANPIEE. —The 
; spelling of the early editions, oommonly changed to 
; samphire, which is less consistent with its derivation 
; from the French ” I'herhe de Saint-Pierre." Malone 
I remarks that the reference is to “a trade or common 
j occupation" of the time, sanipire lieing much used os a : 

I pickle. It was often obtained from Dover Cliff. Compare 
j Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii.; 

’ Rob Ikntr’s neighbouring cleeves of simphirt, to excite 
His dull and sickly ta&tc, anil stir up appetite; 

[and Gerarde’s Herball.p. 428: “Kocko Sampler groweth 
on the rocky clijfs at Dower’’—quoted by Mr, Aldis 
Wright. We may remember that samphire was long one 
of the articles cried in the London streets; ct. A Chaste 
Maid ill Cheapside, i. 1; “ What had us v/lvea been good 
fori to make salads, or else cried up and down for 
samphire ” (Bullen's Middleton, vol. v. p, 5). 

Again, at the end of Heywoutl's Kape of Lucrace wo . 
have a rollicking song on Tlie Cries of Rome, t.e. Loudon, 
in which one stanzas runs: 

I hs’ recJtsamfier, roeisampier! 

Thus goes the cries in^ome:s fair town; 

First they go up street, and then they go down; . 

—Hey wood, Select Plays in Mermaid ed. p. 495.; 

X87 ■ ..■ . 



NOTES TGSt{^KINiGr^'EEAIl ■^^.|Ti;'.|kw5w'i».;: 


; ia hlB smaller work on London Cries refers 

' ^ in the British Museum, “ undated and of • 

foreign weiicmansliip but attributable to the time of 
Charles II.," in which a list of London calls is given, the 
list Including Catapkirea. The form eamphu-e. by the 
w*y, is used by Fletclier in the Faithful Shepherdess, v. 5: 

Censers filled wiili fr.nifcincensc and myrrh. 

Together with cold r.iwiMirc. 

—lle.-iuinont and I-ietcher, Mermaid ed'. ii. 404 . 

A- V. V,] 

365. Line 19: har wcK.—Cock=a eockboat; not found 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. Wedgwood says: “The Fin lias 
kokka, the prow of a vessel, perhaps the part wliich 
cocks or sticks up, and hence the name may have passed 
to tlie entire vessel." Skeat, liowever, coiineuts with 
concha-& shell, and MTdsh cwch=n. bout; cf. €ax-aieam= 
cock-swain. Tlie word was evidently in contmon use. 
Parish in his Sussex Dialect gives an interesting list of 
sea-terms from the Brighbm Costumal, 1560: “ a l)ook of 
certain customs relating to fishing, wliich received Koyal 
confirmation at that date;” and amongst the terms is this 
word cock, on which he remarks: “Small boats, from two 
to «ix tons burden, used in the lierring flsliing. Their j 
period of fishing was called eockfare."—A. W. V. 

366: Line 63; Ten viaKte at EAOri vmkc not the altitude. 
-Miiuy emendations liave been proposed; as at leaat, 
«iUt.eM, at length, at eirr, aatreteh, at reach, A’c. The 
editors generally retaisi the old reading, with the sense 

“fasteiied together." ! 

1 

367. Line 81: The SAFER setwe.—Warburton proposed ; 

sober, and Johnson saner. Wright<iuotesOthello, ii. 3. 205. ! 

J 

368. Line 86 : T/tere 's yoitr pre««-»ione.i/.—Lear's insane 
thoughts run upon warlike matters. 

369. Line 100; Tv nay “ay” and'‘no“tii every thing that 
1 ea»d.^—Clarke says: “I. 4 jar first exchiiuis indignantly: 

' To say ‘ ay ’ and ' 110 ’ to everything 1 said! ‘ recollecting 
the facility with which his courtiers veered about in their 
answers to suit liis varying moods, just ns Osric does to 
Hamlet: and ttien he goes on to say that tliis kind of 'ay' 
and ‘no’ too is no good divinity. In proof that 'ay' and 
‘no ’ was used by Shakespeare with some degree of latitude, 
as a phrase signifying alternate reply, and not merely in 
strictness ‘yes and no,' compare As Vou Like It, iii. 2. 
231-240, where, if the questions Kosalind asks be ex¬ 
amined, it will be perceived that ueitlier 'ay' nor *no‘> 
will do as gnswers to any of them, except to ‘ Did be ask 
forme?"' 

870. Line 140: Dagt thm .SQUINY at met—Malone quotes 
Arniin, Nest of Ninnies (p. 6 , ed. Shakes. Soc.): "The 
World, queosie stomackt, . . . aqwinira at this, and 
Inokes as oitt scorning.'' Wright says the word is still 
used in Buff oik; and Furness adds that it is also used in 
America. Kolfe says: " We have heard a New England 
mother say to a hoy, 'Don't aquiny up your eyes.'" 

fAppnrently the word survives in Baxon. Parish in his 
Sussex Dialect gives: “Squinney: To squint; to pry aliont. 
According to Skeat there is a Suffolk form, aquink.— 
A.W..V.] ..,4 

371. Lines 167,168: and, handy-pampt, whichia the jua- 
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tiae, whUih ia the ihieP—^ndyJihtn^ ft 
game, in which, by a sort of sleight of Imyl, a ^ing te 
passed quickly from one hand to the other. Douce fiuqtes 
an old MS., A free discourse, Ac.: "They . . . jdsiy with 
your majestie as men play with little childnui at Adnd^e 
dandye, which hand .will you have, when they are dlsjMMed 
to keep any thinge from them.” ti : 

' 372. Line 178; 0, matter and imj’KUTIKENCV mto’d/— 

Douce says that iwpertinency “was not used in the sense 
of rude or u nmannerly till the middle of the I7tli centai'jf, 
nor ill that of aamy until a coiisiderahle time afterwards." 

373. Line 187: To thia great .STAUE o/fvala. —It is curious 
to note liow fond ShakestKiare was of tlds edmtiarison of 
the world to a tlieatrc; cf. the famous passage in As You 
Like It, ii. 7. 139-142, with the note theiiion. We have 
the same idea in Sonnet xv. 1-3; 

IVliL-n 1 roiiNiiler everything lh«t grows .4 

Holds in ]>crfectioii liut a little iiionieni, 

Tlia: tlii.'s huge .rAt^v preseuteth nought but ehev/s, 

—A. IV. V. 

374. Line 187; Thia' a good biock. —This is a good block. 
TliP I'Uiiding w‘as suggested )>y Singer, and ia adopted by 
Dyce, Wriglit, Kiiriicss, and llolfe. Black is that on 
wliich a hat is shaped, and lienee means“The 
editors generally adopt Oapell's ex|ilniiation here: that 
when Lear s-ays lie will preach, he takes off his hat, on 
wliich his eye tmiqiens to fall a indm'ent after, starting 
another train of ideas. i'<nf.. as. Collier remarits. Lear 
probably had no lial on liis iiead, Imt only his fantastic 
erown of weeds. Kiiniess says that iii Kdw'iii Bnotli’s 
Prompt Book, tlierc is the stage dii-ectioii, ‘Lear takes 
l.'iirau's Iiiit:' which is certainly better than to suppose 
that he took liis own " (Rolfe). 

375. Lines 188. 189; 

It uvre, a iieli‘\ite atrafagetn to ahoe 
A trifop v/ iiorae with felt. 

Malone says; “'ihis ‘delicate stratagem’ had actually 
been put in practice fifty years before Shakespeare was 
born, as we learn from Lord Herliert's Life of Henry tlie 
Eiglitb., p. 41: ‘ the ladyc Margaret, . . . caused there 
a juste to bo held in an extraordinary uryniier; the place 
being .1 fore-room raised high from the ground by many 
steps, and paved with black Miuare stones like marble; 
while the horses, to prevent sliding, Ufere ahod with felt 
or flocks (tile Latin wonis are feltrq aive fonifnto): after 
which the ladies danced all night.*" 

376. Line 197: / am cut to the brauts.—Clarice says: 

“ This, one of the most powerfully, yet briefly expressed, 
utterances of mingled bodily paiit, and consciousness of 
mental inflniiity ever yiciiiied, is uotH^e oniy > 4 abtie 
indication In Uiis scene that Lear not merely feels himself 
to lie insane, but also feels acute physical sufferiii:^, ‘1 
am not ague-proof tells how severely sltaken his jkior^ ^ 
old frame has been by exposure thraughout that tem¬ 
pestuous night; ‘ pull off my boots; harder, harder,’ gives 
evidence of a sensation of pressure and impeded circula¬ 
tion in the feet, so closely connected with injury to the 
brain: and ‘1 am cut to the brains' canveysthe lippivs- 
sion of wounded writhing within the head, that touches 
us with deepest sympathy. Yet, at the a^e time, there 



Aflt w:. 8o«»#i6: 

MV tlie gay insUouality a»d ttie incoherency thi^ inark 
thU stage of mania. ” 

377. itine 226:. nwU xamk <10 fortune’* hhwa.—Th.e Qq. 
Ibave ma^ lame by ; and Malone compares .Sonnet xxxvit. 
8; '* inade tome by fortune'i dearest spite. ” 

878. Idge 2^0: CHti.L 7u>t tot £)fo.—In Grose's Provincial 
Glossary, ehell is said to be used for I ehall in Somerset* 
and Devon, and cham for I am in Sotnerset In Whet¬ 
stone's ib'ORios and Cassandra we find eharn, chy, eham, 
chui (W right). [Chill, of course--/ toill; ct. the following 
couplet from a song in Bullen's Elizabethau Lyrics (1B87), 

P 132: 

Yet ftin^e tlicir eyrs niakf! heart SO sore. 

Hey ho I r 4 iV love no more. 

Feele uses ekauiti==f l would in sSir Clyomon and Sir 
Clamydee; and chave-^l have: 

iSfhave but one dauf^hter, but not vor vorty pence she were ;ro 

sped. —I.>y(:c's Oreuno and Feeic, p. 5x(i< 


ACT tv. 8den« 7: 

.' Q: i to Eent./ ^ 

(tonf. Lines JLouder^e mueie 

there f not to tlMi f ^d^ 

eapes’d. ' Litras 88-86, 7*0^4^^ . . thm iielm, not in 

the Folios. Line 36, for e/tomy’s. Qq. read intortow, 
whence CapelJ contectured /Hirer's. Une In ehort, 
&c., some edliorS'Wonld; read sn dirt. Ltoe 68, omit - 
A'o, *tr. Line 61, not an hour more rtor toss, not in the 
Quartos. Lines 78,80, ami yet . . . Aa« iMt, omitted 
to the Folios; Qq. hare cured tor kill'd to line 78. Lines 
85-08, Hold* ft . . . battle'efouffht, not in Ft. , 

386. Line.?: Theee weeds are HKHORlES.— 
memorial, as iii As Vou Like It, ii. 3. 3, 4: '^ 

' O you memory , 

Of old Sir Roland. 

So perhaps Sonnet Ixxvii. 6: 

Of mouthed tfraves win give thee 

—A. W. V. 


NOTES TO I^NO UlAlt 


One of the dramatis jwrsonce, indeed, in timt dreariest of 
pieces is A Shepherd Coriu, and these contracted, pro¬ 
vincial forms occur quite frequently in his speeches; see, 
for tostonce, page 515, u'here eham, ehave, chill are found 
in thitie consecutive lines. Again, in the pseuilo-Shnke- 
Bpearenn play. The l.f>n<ion Prodigal, there is "a Devon- 
shireeloUiier," Oliver, whose speeches are full of dialectical 
eccentricities, such curious forms as we iiarc noted above 
Iteing repeated over and over again in tlie scenes where 
he ts introduced.- A. v.j 

379. Line 248: Onf, duiiyhill .'—Compare King .iohn, iv. 
3. 87: 

diir"«it thi’ai brave n nobleman? 

380. Line 254: the I.CTTKr:! which thou find'st ahmt me. 
~31o.aniug a single, letter, us in i. 5 l of ttiis play. “Malone 
says it is used like the Latin cpistutoc, l.nt ite probably 
meant litlerae, as ejnetolac is a qnasi-singuiar only to 
Iiost-ciassical writers" (Rolfe). 

381. Line256; t/icEsfli.lSHyhrrf;/.—TheQii.haveBWtwA. 
Tile ctiangc, no doubt, was due to the union of tlie Eng- 
lisli and .Scotch crowns in .Tames 1., tlirough whicli, in 
course of time, British partially ousted Ewjlish. 

.382. Line 26^: Sit you down, paTHEH.—O ften used in 
addressing nu old man, without reference to relationship. 
See hole 130 of Merchant of Venice. 

383. Hge 264: L^AVK, yentle \?AX. - Compare Twelfth 
Night, il. 6. 102: “By your leave, war,;'' and Cymbeline, 
ill. 2. 35, “Good war, thy leave."— W. v.] 

. 384. Line 278: 0 inuistincii'ish'I) space of tvomans 
will “ O, unmarke(^ lM>uiidlcss range of woman’s will I ’’ 
(White); ituii^thguisk’U is for indistinguishable. Theoliald 
agreed that the flckleness of a woman is the point 
emphasized; what, however, really excites the wonder of 
Edgiir is “ the enormous wickedness of the plot which 
Goneril'z letter revealed "(M'right). '* 


387. Line 17: this cuild-CHANOED /aeA«r..--"C!h8nf^ 
to a child," as Steevens, Schmidt, and Abbott (Grammar, 

§ 430) explain it; nr, perhaps, “changed by the conduct 
of ids children," as Malone and Halllwell toteipret : 

388. Lines 24, 2.5: 

Cor. Very welL 

Doet. Please you draw ‘near.—Louder the music theref 
Dr. Btickiiill Maya(p. 222): “This seems a bold experiroenti 
and one nut uiifrauglit witli danger. Ilie idea tliat the - 
insane mind is beiiencially influenced by musie is, indeed, 
an ancient and general one; but that the medicated sleep 
of insanity should be interrupted by it, and that the first 
oliject preseuted to tlie consciousness should be the very 
person most likely to excite profound emotion, appear to 
lie expedients little calculated to promote that tranquil¬ 
lity of the mental functions which is, andoul)tedly, the 
safest state to induce, after the excitement of mania. A 
suspicion of this may have crossed Shakespeare's mtod; 
for he represents Le.'ir in imminent danger of passing toto 
a now form of delusion.” 

389. Line 35: jmor PEliDf I—Shakespeare was probably 
thinking of the expression enfant perdu. Of which Lltla-d 
givestbefollowingnccount, sub voccciifnnf.' “Enfantspbr- 
dns, soldats qui marcUent, pour quelque eutreprise extra¬ 
ordinaire, k la tbto d’uii corps de troupes commands poor 
les soutenir; ainsi notnmds parce que leur service est par- 
ticulibrement pbrilleux. Cette locution provient peuMigw 
de los infantes expression espagnole, d'oii eft ne le mot 
infanterie." Littrd quotes a good (and very early) instance 
of the use of the. expression from La Syi-urgle de inaistre 
Lanfranc de Millaii. Lanfranc, we may note, was boro 
“ vers le miiieu da xtii* sikcle.” Perdu in theabove sense 
found its way into English and occurs not untoequenUjr, 

So to The Loyal Subject, i. 1, we And: 

PmCc. How stand you with him I 
Theod. A perdu, captain. 


A(7r W. Scene 7. 

883.~Ltoe 16. for jarring, the Quartos have hurrying. 
Line 20, after Gill line Ff. have the stage-direction Enter 
Lear in a ehaire carried by servants. Line 21, Qq. give 
tills speech to Doet Q. 1 assigns the next speech to Oent, 


—Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce’s ed. vol. vl, p. 9. 
Compare, again. The Little French Lawyer, ii. 3: 

I am set here like 

To watch. 

In the Woman's Prize, i. 4--" I ’lI.Btand perdu upon 'eni,"—; 
the sense is different, therei>enfttk in ambush; sOe Dyoe’s 
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NOTES TO 

SamiiK^ imd J'letcher. vol. vH. p. 124. Cotgrave has: 
“ fiiiihUna perdtu. Perdue; or the forlome hope, of a 
'. cua^;” and two lustances from later seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury litorature may be given: Cartwright’s play, The 
ordinary ( 1861 ), ii. 1 : 

as for jierdues 

Some choice sous'd lisli , . . 

Shows how they lie i‘ the field; 

—Hailitt’s 1 >odsley, vol. xii. p. *35. 

and Suckling's Goblins, iii. 1: “ Come, call iuour jierducs." 

—Hazlitt's ed, vol. ii. p. 33. 

-^A. W. V. 

390. line 41: Tie WONnEii that thy li/e, &c.~Wmuier 
= wondeiful. The former, says Skeat, ‘ ■ is short for won- 
derly, nt1j.=A. S. Wonderlie, wonderful, the ly lieing 
dropped because it seemed like an adverbial ending.” 
Wonder as an adjective is quite common in Chaucer; cl. 
the following instances: Prioress End-Link, ISiil, 1882; 

Whiiti ^eyd was al thiti iiiirHclc, eu<fry man 
As sobre was* that ^vomi^r was to se: 

The Bquieres Tale, 247, 248: 

that swich a womier thin^ 

Of craft of rini^es hcrde they neuer non. 

—Prioress Tale, tkc., Skeat's ed. iu Clarendon Press 
Series, pp. 17 and iit. 

For wonder as an advurli, cf. tiie old Interlude, Tile 
World and I’he Child: 

ITfifuter wide sliall wax my fame. 

'"Dodslcy, liazlitt’s ed. vol. i. p. 950. 

—A. W, V. 

391. Lines 60-76: 7 am a very foolish fotid old man . 

, . they have not. —Dr. Ray (Aiiierican Journal of in- 
sanity. April, 1847) says: “ A more faithful picture of the 
mind, at the moment when it is emerging from tlie dark¬ 
ness of disease into the clear atmosphere of beaitli 
restored, was never executed than this of Lear’s i-ecovery. 
Generally, recover}’ from acute mania is gradual, one de¬ 
lusion after another giving way, until, after a series of 
sU'uggles, which may occupy weeks or months, lietwcen 
the convictions of reason and the suggestions of disease, 
the patient comes out a sound, rntiunal man. In a small 
proportion of cases, however, this change titkcs place 
very rapidly. Within the apace of a few hours or a day 
he recQgni7.es his true condition, aViaridons his delusions, 
and contemplates all his relations in an entirely different 
light." 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

392. —Linea Il-IH, That thought . . . call he/e, not 
in Ff. Lines 18, 19, not in Ff, J.ines 23-28, Whe/e I.. . 
ejteale. nobly, not in Ff. Line 30, for and partievUtr hroile 
Qq. have the strange reading dore (or dmre, ov door) par- 
tienlare. Line 33, omitted in the Folios. 

393. Lines ’25-27: It toneticth ve, ae France invades our 
land . . . eaueee make uppctse. —Wright explains the 
passage thus: “ Albany is marching against the French ais 
invaders of his counb’y, not as the supporters of I.ear. 
France is the subject of bolde as well as of inmdee, and 
not it, the business, as Steeveus explains it." 

394. Line 32: IFttA the ancient of war. —" Snch as arc 
grown old in the practice of the militate art’’(Eccles). 
Walker and .Schmidt eonjocture ancient men of war." 
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KIN(j EEm 

thinks that an officer is meant, ’‘the adjutant 
general, as we should say.” 

395. Line 87: i hwa the riii(fie.—“ I understand jour 
game; you want to keep watch of aie” (Bblfe). 

396. Line 01: carryout my stOR—Aldls Wright shows 
that Me hod a teclinical sense at cards; heqijotes Tbe 

‘ Unnatural Combat, ii. 1: 

And If now. 

At this downright g'ame, I may but hold your cards, 

111 not pull down the foU, 

—Cunniughani’s Msssifigcr, p.’ 41. 

—A. W. V. 

I 397. Lines 68, 69: 

: for my MUt 

i Sta/ids on me to defend, not to debate. 

: For it concerns me to defend my state, not to. waste time 
j in deliberation. . . ; 

I ACT V. Scene 2. 

I 

I 398. Line 1: the eluidow of this TREE.— Tito Qq, have 
I hash. 

! 399. Line 11: Jiijifness is all —Steeveus compares 11am- 

! let, V. 2. 232-'2:U: ” If it be now, ’t is not to come; if it be 
: not to conic, it will Ini now; if it be not now, yet it wilt 
I come; the mofinm-is all." 

j A(’1’ V. SOEVE a. - 

I 

; 400. Line 2, lor jirsf Qq. li.’tvc in-sf'. Lines 38,39, 7 con- 

I twt . . . I'U dii'l; not in liu’ Folios, bine 47, and 
j appoi/ited (jnard, otiiiil>(:d in Ff. Lines 54-.59, At this time 
, . . . jiKcr plan-, not in Ff, Line 70, That were, Ac., 

I Qq. assign tlie spcecli to Goi'ieril. i.ine 81, for thine, Qq. 
i have ijotnl; they give the line to Edmund. Line 83. tu 
I t/iinceimiat, so the Quartos; the Folios IiavetiifAy arrest. 

! Line 93, for prove Ff. reaii make, tliat is, tlie proof. Line 
■ 96, the Quartos have poysou., Line 102, A herald, ho, a 
; herald! not in the .Folios. Line 109. ,Sound, trumpet! ti'.it 
. in Ff. Line 111, for within the lists Qq. have in the hoatt. 

• Line 135, O’.i. rend Conspir.uate. Line 137, below O/yfoot, 

; Qq. have beneath thy feet. Line 170, for vices Qtj. read 
Vertues; iu the next line tliey have sco%rge instead of 
’ plague. Lines 204-221, all this is wanting in the Folios. 

401 Line 17: As if we were Goo’s SPJKS.—“Aa If we 
, were niigeis comniissioped to survey and report the lives 
i of men, and consequently endowed < with the flower of 
' prying into the original motives of action and the mys- 
i teries of conduct’’(Johnson). 

! 402. Lines 20-25: Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia 

i w'U see 'em starv'd Jirsf.—-Dr. Baaknill says (p. 280): 
“ Tills is not mania, but neither is it soun4>:mind! It it 
the emotional excitability often seen in extreme age, as it 
is depicted in the early sceuca of the drmna, and ItlsTrt- 
: «lBely true to the probabilities of the mind’s Wstoi'y, that 
I this should be the phase of Inffnnity displaying itself at 
this moment. Any other dramatist than Shakespeare 
would have represented the poor old king quite restored, 
to the balance and control of his faculties. The complete 
efficiency of filial love would have been ihade to triumph 
over the laws of mental fiwetion. But Shakespeare has 
represented the exact degree of improvement which was 
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prulwble uader the circm^tancee, atoiely, restorailoti. 
from the tiitelteetual mania vhloh resulted from the Mm- r 
biaed influeime of physioal and moral shock, with persia- 
tehee of the emotional esmtement and disturbance which 
is the incnrahle and unalterable result of passion exag< 
gerated by long habitude and by the malign influence of 
extremvAflu-" 

408. Line 23: And fire us hence like foxes .—"Anallii^ 
Sion to the practice of forcing foxes out of their holes by 
Are '* (Heath). Tliere is no reference to flainson's foxes, 
as t'ptou supposed. Steeveiis quotes Harrington's trans¬ 
lation of Ariosto (book xxviii. st. 17): 

Ev‘n as a Fm. whom smoke a*i(i,fire doth fright, 

So £is he cMr not in the ground reniaine, 

HoUs out, and through both smoke and fires he flieth 
Into the Tariers mouth, and there lie dicth, 

104. Line 24; TA< aoOD-YEABS shall dewmrthem.—^ 
Much Ado, note 67. Here, at any rate, tlte i-eference is to 
the disease known as the Morbm GaUmis; probably we 
have the same allusion In Tmilus and Cressida, v. 1.18.— 
A w. V. 

406. Line 76: the walls are thine.—It is a question 
whetlier this is tfi be taken literally (refen'ing to Regan's 
castle) or figuratively (“i surrender at discretion”), 
Waritiirton explains ic in the latter way, Wright in the 
former, 'I'lieubald conjectured they all arc thine, and 
Lettsom Fea, all is thine. 

406*Line 79; Thefift.ukme lies not in your good 
“Whether he shall not or sliall, depends not on your 
choice” (.lohnson). 

407. Line 1 lO: “// any man of gnality or degree " <tc.— 

‘ F<jr the formalities of the combat, compare Richard IT. 

i. 3. 

408. Lino 129: Rehold, it is the privilege of MINE 
HOJIOUB.S.—Tlie reading of I’ope. 'Hie Qq. Iiave the priui- 
ledge qC my longue, and the If. my pritiiledge. The priui- 
leUge qf mine honours. 

409. Line 112: In wmloi:: 1 shmild ask thy name.- Be- 
cause he could iledine the combat if his opponent w-as 
not of equal rank with iilinself. 

410. Line 144: some SAV o/ breeding. ~-9>ee note 74. 

411. Lines 145, 146: 

IFAat sa/c and nicely I wight well delay 
rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn. 

Tlie delay which l)y the law of knighthood and tlie punc¬ 
tilios of cliivalry I might make, I stroni to make. Smfe 
and nicely is probably one of the eases in which the 
atlverhiol ending does double duty—setfeiy and nicely. 
Coij^are JuUu* Ciesar, ii, L 224: “ look .fresA and mcml}/." 
Sa,/e, however, is occasionally an adverl* in Shakespeare. 

dr Line 151 a Save him. save Aim.'—Theobald gave 
this speech to Goneril. and Walker approves the clmngef 
Johnson soys; “ Albany desires that Edmund’s life may 
he spared at present, only to obtain hie confession, and 
to convict him openly by his own letter.” 

418. Line 159:»Jlfo»« mmutrous.' oh 1—The Qq. omit ohl 
but, as ITnmess says, it is the groan that breaks from 
Albany at the revelation of his wife’s almndoned eflron- 


VHjythnL' 

414' LlneiflOrJj^ nm turt tdhaf 1 
this speech to Honeiil.. Snlij^t reiera to line 1S7, as* ::. ' 
piovlng that tlm If, .are kght. After saying, “1 perceive 
you know 14” Albo^ would not oak CtonerU if the kne;w ; : 
the paper.' . : ' 

415. Line 174: The wheel is Come full orele.—€oihpsre 
U. 2.180; 

Fortune, good nqrht: smile once more; tium thy wAtfA 
Wright quotes Twelfth Night, V. 1. 385. 

416. Line 185; That we the pain qf death muld howdy 
die.—The Qt]. have That witit the pain, Ac. jennens, fol¬ 
lowing them, changed-teouid to tee'd. 

417. Lines 20.5-207: 

but another. 

To amplify tm much, wovdd rnake muck more, 

A^\d top extremity. 

Rolfe remarks: “ Malone takes this in opposition to sucA 
as love not sorrow, as if It were ‘but another, leas senol- 
tive, would make,” Ac. But, as Wright remarks, Steeveni 
is right in referring it to what Edgar has j-et to tell as 
the climax of his story. He understands but in the usual 
adversative sense, it seems better to take it asqualify.- 
ing another, as if he said ‘one more such circttmstaiice 
only, by amplifying what is already too much, would add 
to it and so exceed what seemed to be the limit of sor¬ 
row.”’ 

418. Line 216: the STKINGSOF LIFE.— That is, the heart- 
Btriiigs. Compare Richard HI. Iv. 4. 364, 865: 

A’ Kieh. Harp not on tliat string, madam; thai.is past. 

Q. Elia. Harp on it still shall I till htart.4^lrings break. 

—A. W. V 

419. Line 231; The jnPGMKST of the heavem.—The Qq. 
have Justice. Tyrwhittsays here: “If Shakespeare had 
studied Aristotle all his life, he would not perhaps have 
been able to mark with more precision the distinct opera¬ 
tions of terror and pi/i/.” 

420. Lines 250, 261: 

take my sword; 

Give it the captain. 

Q 1 inserts the Captaine after sivord; and Jennens reads 
thus: 

Take my sword, 

The captain'-Kiv^Ht the captain. 

421. Line 264: FaU, and ceo»e.'—“Fall, heavens, and 
let all things cease!” (Capell). Delius makes/all and 
cease nouns in apposition with horror; and this is ap¬ 
proved by Molterly and Schmidt. It may be the right in¬ 
terpretation. 

422. Line 265: This feather stirs; she lives/—Compare: 

II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 31-34: 

By his gates of breath . . 

There lies a downyyiwrArr which r/tex not; 
nid he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. 

428. Lines 272,273; 

Ser voice teas ever sqft, 

Gentle, a^d low,—an exeeJlent thim in mmun. 
Moberly’s cogent is a happy one: “ This wonderMly 
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imeuu to coiniilete the perfection of Cordelia’a 
' ohnrMter, i«ytden:tly the poet's best loved ci'eation, his 
i-, ^rpe of the ideal Englishwomau. Her voice was the out- 
' , Vard sigaBtaiie of her graciously tempered nature. Butice's 

• ■ : diNcriptioB of his wife is a master’s variation on Shake* 
i'. genre's theme: ‘Her eyes have a mild light, but they 
; ^Iwe yoii when she pleases; they command, like a good 
out of oflice, not by authority, but by virtue. Her 
smiles are inexpressible. Her voice is a soft, low music, 
not formed to rule in public assemblies, but to charm 
thcae who can distinguish a company from a crowd. It 
has this advantage, you must be close to her to hear it." 

ASA. Lines 2“6, 277: 

1 have seen the day, with my good biting/alehum 
1 iivtild have made them skip. 

Compare Meiry Wives of Windsor, il. 1. 235-237: " I have 
seeti the time, with my long sword I would have made 
you four tall fellows skip like rats." See, too, Othello, v. 
2. 201-264, fora precisely similar touch.— a. W. v. 

425. Line 281: One oj them WK behold. Qq. and Ff. 
Jennens changed we to you; some editors read ye. 

425. .Line 282; This is a. dull. siOHT. — Jennens and 
Collieriis Corrector have l^ht, which Grant White also 
adopts. 

427. Line 284: lie 's a good fellow.—" Lear's mind If 
again off its balance" (Wright). Theobald, not seeing 
this, chang'd He's to 'Tuns, and He 'll in the next line to 
He'd. 

41ffi Line 290: Xor m man else.—There seems to be no 
satisfactory explanation of this except Capell's “Wel¬ 
come, alas! here’s no welcome for me or any one." It 
is natural at first to connect the words with Kent’s last 
speech; 'out it would be false, as the Fool had also fol¬ 
lowed Lear from the first. 

429. Line 297: this great deeay.—Referring, probably, 
to "the collective misfortunes wliicli this scene reveals;’’ 
(lielius, followed by Furness and Eolfe). Capell and 
Steevens think it refers to Lear—“this piece of decayed 
royalty, this ruined majesty.” 

430. pne 304: 0, see, see /—These words are occasioned 

by seemg Lear again embrace the body of Cordelia (Ca* 
pell). 4 

431. Line 305-. And my poor Fooi. is hang'd! — As 
Steevens was the first to point out, the fool is Ccrdclia. 
not the Fool who went to bed at noon. Poor fool isfound 
elsewhere as a term of pity or endearment. See Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 98; Twelfth Hight, v. i. 377; 
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lit Henry Vi. H, 6; 36; Wind’s. ’Tali li: L b«; M 
Like It, IL 1: 22; 4ko. The editora. With the efxcepttoin of 
Knight and one oi' two others, agree Ip this ihteipreta* 
ticn hei^, FumesB, at the end of three pagea of potes on 
the subject, says.: “ Very reluctantly 1 have come to the 
conviction that this refers to Cordelia.’' BoUe adda;: 
"We sympathize fully with his regret that cahndt 
'oe referred to Lear's ‘poor foul and knave' (ffi 2,72), but 
to our mind the context settles the qnestlpn beypud a 
doubt. 'J'liere is no room for a divided somw here;' 
Lear's thoughts can never wander more from ;liis dead 
daughter.” “ 

432. Line 309: Pray you, undo this but^i. Thaidt yov., 
sir.—The Quarterly Review for April, *1888 (p. 177L to* 
marks; “ Scarcely have the spectators of this august an* 
giiish had time to mark and express to each other tk^r 
conviction of the extinction of his mind, when some Ba¬ 
sical alteration, made dreadfully visible, urges Albany tb' 
cry' out, ‘O, see, see!’ The intense excitement which 
Lear iiad undergone, and which lent for atime asnppost*' 
titious life to his enfcelilcd frame, gives place to the 
exhaustion of despair. But even here, where any other 
mind would have confined Itself to the single |>as8ion of 
paieiital despair, Shakespeare contrives to indicate by a 
gesture the very train of Internal pliysical changes which 
are causing death. The blood gathering about toe heart 
can DO longer lie proi>elIcd liy its enfeebled impiilsn Lear, 
too weak to relievo the iinpediiucnts of his drcss'.dkhicU 
he imagines cause the sense of suifocation. asks a by¬ 
stander to 'undo this button.'" 

433. Line 314: this Toi nii world. —It has been asseited 
that some copies of Q. *2 have n>ugh (as Q. 3 lias); but, asii' 
Furues.s has satisfied himself, the supiKised r is a broken 

t. J'ope and sundry others read nmgh. Byce said In his 
Remarks (p. 232): “Read, by all means, as I'ope did, 
rtmgh; but when he came to edit the {day he adhered to 
tlie old text. ” 

434. tLines 323-.326; The w.ig.’it of this sad time . . nor 

lire so long.. -The Ff. (witli Rowe, Delius, Schmidt, and ' 
Furness) give tliis speech to Edgfu*, though Schmidt 
thinks tlmt the lust two lines may be Alb^iy’s. Jennens 
called these last two lines “silly and false." Dyce says 
that the last lino is “certainly obscure.” Molierly re¬ 
marks: “ Age and fulness of sorrows have been the same 
thing to the unhappy l!ear; his life has been i^louged 
into times so dark in their misery and so fierce in theif 
niiparallelod ingratitude and reckless passion, that even 
if wc live as lung as he has (w'hich will hardly be), eur 
existence will never light on days as evil as those whicK 
he has seen.” *' , 
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KoiRr-iiu) iidctitlon of aolt., jadj., verb, adr. in brackets immediately after a Wrd tnd^ioatM thsit the ir^ js 
* used 89 a eubetantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or pasaagea cited. 

: iihe compound woi-ds marked with an asterisk ("*) are printed jw two sepiufate trords fu F. 1.: ,. 


Act Sc. Line 
Able<yerb).... ,iv. « 172 

*A-eold ....... ilt. 4 60, 

S6, 152 

Ar:tlou>taklng.. tie 2 IS 
Adulterers.... i. 2 1,^7 
Affectionate... iv. (> 276 
Agusiiiiroof..., iv, 6 lOS 

*A-helght. iv. 6 58 

Aidant. iVt 4 17 

All-licensed.... i: 4 220 
All-shaking.... ill 2 6 

Angler_;... iii. 6 8 

Antipathy..... ii. 2 93 

Archi......... ii. l 6i 

*A-s<jnint. w 3 72 

Astronomical.. i. 2 165 
Auricular... 1. 2 99 

Ax'crt.. . .... i. l 214 

'4' 

Ballow..;._ iv. 6 a247 


Cataracts. 

Chatter^. 

Ohe«.... 

Cheerless. 

Child». 

Child-changed, 

Childed. 

Chill». 

Chnds. 

Cock 1“. 

Cock 11. 

Cohorts. 

Coin]ieui's (verb) 

Conduettu'. 

Conjunct. 

Couspirant.... 

Corky. 

Cow-diing. 

Cuwisli. 


Act Sc. I.iiit) 

iii. 2 2 

iv. 6 104 
iv. 6 246 

V. 3 290 

iii. 4 187 

iv. 7 17 

iii. 6 117 

iv. 6 2.S9, 
248. 250 

iv. 6 243 

iii. 2 

iv, 6 
0 


1 . 2 
V. 3 

iv. 7 

v. 1 


3 

19 

162 

69 

88 

12 


V. 3 135 


iii. 

iii. 


29 

137 

12 


Dowerlcss.. 


Bm-ber-nionger 

ii. 

si 

36 

Criiels (sub.)... 

iii. 

7 

65 

Felicitate. 

i. 

1 

77 

Bare-gnawn... 

V. 

8 

122 

Ciili-drnwii_ 

iii. 

1 

I'J 

Felt (sub.)_ 

i\. 

6 

180 

Bastardizing... 

i. 

2 

144 

•Ojickoo-flowers 

iv. 

4 

4 

Fen-sucked ... 

li. 

4 

169 

Beggar-man... 

iv. 

1 

31 

Cullioiily. 

ii. 

2 

36 

Festinate. 

iii. 

7 

12 

Belly-pinched.. 

iii. 

1 

13 





Finical. 

ii. 

2 

10 

Bemadding.... 

iii. 

1 

.8^ 

Dark-eyed_ 

ii. 

1 

121 

Flakes . 

iv. 

7 

30 

BeUiet. 

V. 

1 

20 

Death-practised 

iv. 

6 

284 

Fleshinent .... 

ii. 

*> 

180 

Be-mohster... 

iv. 


63 

Doer 13. 

iii. 

4 

144 

Flickering .... 

ii. 

2 

114 

Bench (vli. Int) 

iii. 

6 

40 

Dejiusitarjes... 

it 

4 

254 

Fuins (sub.) .. 

iv. 

C 

251 

Besort(verb) . 

i. 

4 

272 

Depraved (adj ) 

ii. 

4 

139 

Foppish. 

i. 

4 

182 

Bethought (adj.) 

ii. 

3 

6 

Derides. 

i. 

1 

«2S4 

Fops (sub.)_ 

i. 

2 

14 

Bitch*. 

It 

2 

24 

Derogate (adj.) 

i. 

4 

302 

Fore-vouched., 

i. 

1 

223 

Black (adv.)... 

it 

4 

162 

Descry (snb.).. 

iv. 

6 

217 

^Four-inched.. 

iii. 

4 

58 

Blanket (verb). 

li. 

3 

10 

Detectin'. 

Iii. 

5 

14 

Frontlet_ 

i. 

4 

208 

Bluntness. 

It 

2 

102 

Disbranch. 

iv. 

o 

34 

*Fiin-flowliig.. 

V. 

3 

74 

Boarish. 

iii. 

7 

58 

Diseemings (sub.) i. 

4 

248 

Fum. 

iii. 

4 

188 

Bobtail. .. 

iii. 

6 

73 1 Discommend.. 

ii. 

2 

116 

F'umitory i«.... 

iv. 

4 

3 

Bolds (verb)... 

V. 

1 

26 { Dislocate. 

iv. 

2 

65 

Fur (sub.). 

iii. 

1 

14 

Bo-p«ep.,. !6; . 

t. 

.4 

193 

Disiiatnred.... 

1. 

4 

305 

Fiimishiugs... 

Ui. 

1 

29 

Bordered. 

iv. 

2 

33 

Disqnantity.... 

i. 

4 

270 

*Furrow-wceds 

iv. 

4 

3 


Bosomed.. v. 

Bourn*.. iii. 

Broseu-faced'.. Ii. 

Buoy (sub.).... ig. 
ignoyed. 

Biirdncfca.... k. 
Busa(adb.}.... i.^ 

Cadent..,...;. I; 4 307 
Canker^^bit.... v. 8 122 
Oartmnclei.;.. ii. 4 227 


13 
27 
80 
• 10 
7 60 

4 4 

4 348 


t.•master. 

s anpUSd to a hetaan l^ng. 
a •a brook; used seraraf Utnes 
•boundary, limit 
"Awmcangranonsulcer. , * 

tot. X. ■■■"' 


Disquietly. i. 

Dissipation_ i. 

Ditch-dog.. iii. 

Dizzy (adj.).... iv. 

. 

Dog-hearted... iv. 
Dowered. i. 


124 

162 

1.38 

12 

50 

77 

47 

207 


4 >- to make a noise with the 
teeth. «-I. 

T young knight 
^s^IwilL S.rwonlcL 

10 •weathecvock. 

11 •cockboat 

13 •any animalt frequently 
used in Its ordinary sense. 


Act Sc. 

.{i i 

Dragon i»_ i. 2 

Dretni-boUed .. iv. 7 

Ear-kissing_ ii. I 

*EH8y-l)orrowcd ii. 4 
Elbows (verb).. iv. 3 
' Eldest-born .. i. 1 

Elf (verb). ii. 3 

Empty-hearted i. 1 

Enguard. i. 4 

Enormous. * ii. 2 

Enridged. iv. 6 

Epicurism. i. 4 

.Epileptic. ii. 2 

Essay n. i. 2 

*Ever^-gontle.. iv. 6 

Koithed. i.l 1 

Fastened!*_ ii. 1 


Gaili5(8nb.)... i 2 

Gallnw. iii. 2 

Gasted. li. 1 

Glass-gaziug .. ii.- 2 

Godson. ii. 1 

Grime (verb).. ii.*,S 
Gnessingly_ iii. ' 7 

Half-blooded .. v. 3 


26 

44 

.57 

19 

93 

9 

47 

80 


18 _thc constellation: else¬ 
where used in its other sense, 
is 8 unn. cx. 8 . 

1 ^ •confirmed, hardened^ 

IS Occurs also in Hfinry V. v. 
3-4B. 

. 11 '.-spur (of themomont); used 
litewilly in THns And. iv. 1.103. 

193:■ 


liine 

259 

215 

143 

33 

. 9 
188 
44 
65 
10 
1.55 I 
349 1 
176 I 

71 I 
266 ' 

87 

47 

221 

72 
79 


'Ayt So. Xiao 
Hanpo (tuterj.) iii. 4 70 

Haudy-daudy.. iv. 6 157 
Headrl agged .. ' iv, 3 42 

Heart-struck.. lit - , U" 

Hedge-sparrow t 4 2^ 
Helbblack;.... iit 7 60 

Hetl-hated .... v. S 147 

Hewgh_____ iv, 6 98 

High-engendered lit 2 23 

High-grown_ iv.' 4 7 

High-judging.. ii. 4 281 
*Honest-Uearted t 4: ilO 
Honoured 1*. V, 1 .9 

Horseway...... iv. 1; S8 

Hot-blooded 1*. li. '4. 
Houseless...... iii. 4 ^;S0 

Hovel (verb),.. iv. 7 89 

rlli; 2 61. 
Hovel (sub.)... 71, 78 : 


. •< 71, 7« 

llii. 4 179 


’‘Hundred-pound ii. 2 17 

Hui-tlcss.. iv. 6 170 

Iniinediacy_ v. 8 65 

Impertineiiry.. iv. 6 178 

Improper. v, 3 231 

“In-a-door._ i. 4 138 

ludisposed— ii. 4 112 
Iiidistinguished iv. 6 278 

Interessed. i. 1 87 

Intriiisc. ii. 2 81 


Jakes. 

Justiflcatioii .. 


it 

i. 


Lameness 30 ... ii, 

TA!ak(sub.).... iii. 
Lecher (verb).. iv. 
*Let-i|)one...... v. 

Lethargietl_ t 

Loathk(adv.).. ii. 
*Long-engraffed i. 
Looped....;.... iii. 

Loosen...._ v. 

Lonse (verb) .. iii 
Lust-dieted... 

Lym. 


2 71 

2 46 

4 lim 
6 28 
6 115 
8 79 

4 249 
1 51 

1 801 


81 

19 


2 29 


tv. 
iii. 

4 i. 

' V. 

Muin3i(8ub.).. iii. 


70 

72 


Machination . 


2 12 * 
1 46 

X 6 


18 •virtuous; used eMwhsie ; 
in other sensea 

IS •rash; •snioiOiuii ilsi^f' 
Wives,t. B.3.. 

9* Bonn. Ixxate. S.. '■ 

SI •^ ssiih: used itekhHm 
-in other. tsnsst, 

l«e ' 



























































Act Sc. bine 

Itmedtotioiu.. 

1. 

2 

lt» 

Malt..... 

ill. 

■ 2 

82 

Marble-hearted 

1. 

4 

281 

Material*._ 

iv. 

2 

35 

Meiny -- 

ii. 

4 

35 

Menaces (sub.) 

1. 

2 

UK) 

Midway (adj.>. 

iv 

8 

13 

Minikin. 

in. 

(1 

45 

Misconstruction 

ii. 

2 

124; 

Mist (verb).... 

V. 

3 

2d2 ; 

Moistened* .. 

iv. 

3 

33: 

Alonopoly. 

i. 

4 

107 i 

Monthly (adj.). 

i. 

1 

134 I 

Moonshines*... 

i. 

2 

5 1 

Mopping (verb) 

iv. 

1 

04 ^ 

Mortar. 

il. 

2 

71 

Motlter*. 

ii. 

4 

56 

Mun. 

iii. 

4 

103 

* New-adopted 

i. 

1 

206 

Night-mare_ 

iii. 

4 

126 : 

Niue-fold. 

iii. 

4 

126 1 

Numbed* .... 

ii. 

3 

16 

Kui-sery". 

i. 

1 

120 1 

or .. 

i. 

4 

212 i 

Oak-cleaving .. 

iii. 

2 

5 i 

Observants .... 

ii. 

2 

109 1 

O'eiMcip . 

ill 

6 

118 : 

Offensive* . 

iv. 

2 

11 i 

Old (sub ). . 

iii. 

4 

12.5 1 

Oldness. _ 

i. 

2 

51: 

One-trunk-inheritiug ii. 

2 20 i 

Operative . 

iv. 

4 

14 

Oppnseless .... 

iv. 

6 

38 

Out-frown . 

V. 

3 

6 

Out jest...,. .. 

ill. 

1 

16 

Outlawed . 

iii. 

4 

172 

Out-inramoured iii. 

4 

05 

Out-scorn . 

iii. 

1 

10 

Out-wall . 

iii. 

1 

45 

Pantingly . 

iv. 

3 

28 

'Parel . 

Iv. 

1 

51 

Paternal . 

i. 

1 

115 

Pendulous . 

iii. 

4 

m i 



Perdu._ 

Perpendicularly 
Pei^tual (aitv. 
Persecutioiie 

Pew. 

Pilfering.... 
Pillicouk.... 
*Plagtte-8ore 

Player#. 

Plight*# (sub 
Plighted*'... 

Ponder. 

Pi-ecipitatiiig 
PreM'inoney. 
Propinquity. 

Questrists... 

Ragged ness 
Rain-water.. 
Rebel-like. . 
Reciprocal.. 
Reineiliate.. 

Reposal. 

Reproveable. 
Restoration . 

Reverbs. 

Richcd. 

Rivalled. 

Rol)ed. 

Roguish._ 

Rotundity .. 
Roughness .. 
'Round-woiii' 
Rubited 
Rumble. 

.Sa(exclaiu.). 
iiianipiix* .... 
Sapient . 

Saucily *». 

Savour (verb tr. 

Sny ** (sub.)_ 

Scattered *».... 
Sectary'*.. 


4 31 > 

2 11 i 

3 101 
0 207 ; 


TO KINO LEAR.^ 

Act Sc. bine 

Self-oovered... iv. .2 02 
Self-rejjH»vliig*T v. 1 4 

Self-subdued.. ii. 2 120 
Serpent-like... ii. 4 103 
Shaip-toothed. ii. 4 137 
Shealed...!.... i. 4 210 

She-fuxes. iii. 0 24 

Shrill-gorged.. iv. 6 68 

Side-piercing., iv. 6 85 

*Simple-answered iii. 7 43 

Simular'* (sub.! iii. 2 64 

Sizes*#.... li. 4 178 

Slaves (verb).. iv* • 1 71 

Slenderly. 1. 1 2i'7 

Slipshod. i. 5 12 

Spiile (verb tr.) ii. 2 88 

Sndlets. tr. 3 


21 

Soiled*#. iv. 6 124! 

Sojonni (sub.). i. l 48 
Sophisticated., iii. 4 111 

Sprigs. ii. 3 10 

Squints. iii. 4 122 

Squiny. iv. o 140 

ii. 4 217 

iii. 4 01 

7 01 

i. 4 300 

*»! t ii. 4 191 

■ Stock-punished iii. 4 141 


.Squire-like.. 
Star-blasting 

Stelled**. iii. 

Sterility- 


Stone-cutter 
.straiigered.... 
Su)i-(toritriicted 


ii. 2 


SuperHux__ iii. 

Superserviecable Ii. 

Suspend. I !' 


'I'ar.iiiiess. i. 

Tender-hefted. li. 
*'J’ender-niinded v. 


1 lUHiriskiug. 

* hiicrooe, 1S37. 

IS a> months; usedseveral times 
•■moonlighti 

4 — hysteric iwssion. 

<> Venus and Adimis, sea. 

* •»tender cave; four times 
used In other senses. 

f e-the arithmeticat riiUier. 
l> ■'•ditpleaslnr, disagreealtle. 


# lin H (game);»idler, Othollo, 
ii. 1. ilS: frequently used - on 
actor. 

U'w.troth; fiequeutly iisedv. 
state, i.-ondition. 

It folded, secret. 

1*.» hindered, crossed. 

IS bncrece, 1848. 

14 «■ assay, pnaif. 

15 divided, unsettled. 

*# — a disciiilc. 
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ActRe.:Idittf 

TerriWe**....; t R 
Theban.,,iU. 4 
Thonght-flxeohthig ttl 3 '4 
Three-zulted,, Ji, 3 ^ 

Thundeiy-bearer U. 4 33(1 
Thwart (adj.).. ■* I. 4 
Tithing (sub.), «i ' 4 140 
Toad-spotted.. . t, S 138 
Tranced r,; 8 318 

Treachers. i. 3 188 

Trilled....../. It; 8 18 

*Trnndle-tsil.. ttl. 6 73 

'I'urlygod...... It. 8 20 

Unaccommodated Ui. 4 113 

Unbolted. II. 2 71 

Unfed. tU. 4 30 

Unfee'd. t. 4 142 

OntltneBS. i. 4 360 

I'timerciful..,. ill. 7 33 

I'nnatiinilnesB. i. 2 157 
liuposaessing.. ii. 

Unprized... 

Unpublished .. iv. 

Unquietly. iii. 

Unremovable., ii. 

Unsightly. il 

Unspoke. 

Uiiteiited. 


i. 


>i. 


XTnwhipped ... !il. 2 
Upward (sub.), v. 3 

I A'^ary (sub.)— ii. 2 


>* Printed iw one wool in F. 1. 
IS simulator; usmI as on adj. 
in Cyiniieline, r. 5. !i0W. 

IS » allowances; frequent] jrused 
elsewhere in other senses. 

*# — high-fed. 

SI starry, fixed; hucrece, 1444; 
Sonn. xxir. l. 

SS PuttiiiK in the stocks. 


Zed.. 


202 

18 

2 

04 

150 

230 

322 

63 

136 




1 Vuunt-courierB 

iii. 

t 

5 

yt 

IS; 

1 Vermin. 

iii. 

4 

164 

2 

.59 

Wagtail. 

ii. 

2 

73 

4 

219 

Wall-newt._ 

iii. 

4 

135 

4 


Water-newt.... 

iii. 

4 

136 

2 

19 

W'atcr-pots.... 

iv 

6 

260 

2 

87 

1 IVaved**. 

iv. 

6 

71 

4 

298 

j Wawl. 

iv 

6 

184 

4 

103 

Waywardness. 

i 

1 

302 



Weakens (verb hit.) i 

4 

248 



W'helkedi. 

Iv. 

6 

71 

4 

o 

174 

41 1 

1 Whirlpool .... 

ill. 

4 

63 



Wide-skirted... 

f. 

1 

06 

..... 

i 

Windowed**.. 

ill. 

4 

31 


Worsted-stockjing 11. 2 
Worthied (verb) 1|. 2 


17 
128 

ii. 3 60 


»—affiriKhted; fiwineotly used 
eh^hnre its ordinary sense. 

S4 aa indented. • * 

34 ••full of holes. * 

































































, PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE 



DKAMAXIS PERSONJS, 

AjutiocHUB, King of Antioch. 


pKKidtKS, Prince of Tyre. 

Helicavus, I , 1 r TV 

_ > two lords of Tyre. 

KeCANES, }. 

Simonides, king of Pentapolis. 
Cleon, governor of Tarsns. 
Ltsimachus, governor of Mytilene 
Oerimon, a lord of Ephesus. 
Thaliard, a lord of Antioch. 
Philemon, servajit to Cerimon. 
Leonine, servant to Dionyza. 
Marshal. 


A Ptinder. 

Boult, his servant 

Three Fishermen. ? . V 

Two Suiilors. 

A -Piincess, daughter to Antiochus. 
Dionvza, wife to Oeon. 

Thaisa, daughter to Simonides. 
M-vrina, daughter to Pericles and 
Thaisa. 

IjYcoiuda, mii’se to Marina. 

A Bawd. 


Lords, Jjadies, Virgins, Knights, ( lentlcmeii, Sqiiims, (’itiaeiKS, Sailoiu, 
Pirates, Messengers, Servants, and other .A ttendants. 


Diana. 

Cower, as Choms. 


SOENK —Dispersedly about the borders of the eastern Mediterranean. 


Historic Period : Early part of the second century, B.c. 


TIME OF ACTION, as given by Mr. Daniel.* 

A period of from 15 to 16 years, of wliidr 14 days are represented on the stage: the chief 
intervals are accounted for in the choruses. . * 


Day 1: Act I. Scene 1. —Interval. 

Day 2: Act I, Sceno.s 2 and 3.—Interval. 

Day 8: Act I. Scene 4,—Interval. 2d Chonis. 

Day 4: Act 11. Scone 1. 

Day 5: Act 11. Scenes 2 to 4. 

Day 6: Act II. Scene 6.—Interval. 3d Chorus. 

Day 7: Act III. Scene 1. 

Day 8: Act III. Scene 2.—Interval. 

Day 9: Act III. Scenes 3 and 4.—Interval, 14 years. 
4th Chorus. 


i In the Qq. no “Acts and Scenes” are marked ;.1mt the 
Oower chomaes distinctly divide the drama into seven 
acts. The division into five acts in S is quite arbi¬ 
trary. Malone improved on it; but keeping to five acts 
he Aas ooropelled to cram the 4th, 6th, dth, and 7th 
chorus-divisions into his acts iv. and v., and in so doing 
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j Day 10: Act IV. Scene 1.—Interval. 

! Day 11: Act IV. Soriies 2 and 3.—Interval, oth 
' Chorus (Act IV. Sc. 4).' ** 

Day 12: Act iV. Scenes 5 and 6.—Interval. 8^ 
Chonia. 

I Day 13: Act V. Scene 1.—Interval. 7th Chorua 
(Act V. Sc. 2). t 

Day 14: Act V. Scene 3. • * 


. •' 

lias marked the Sth and 7th cAorttssi»as soettes, which 
they are not: and of cours^ therefore, cannot be ao 
reckemed when the number of days of the oetfoa repre¬ 
sented on the stage is thf object in view. Malone’s divt- 
sion, however, has beeh?ifollowed by all tUbH^aWt edi¬ 
tors, and, for convenience of refereocf to the atandard 
editions, and in accordance Wl^ oi» plan, baa neoewarlly 
lieon adoptei^ here also. 



PEEICLES^ 

INTRODUCTION. 


LIl’ERARY HISTORY. 

Two quarto editions (Q. 1, Q. 2) of this play 
were publislftd in the year 1609, both having 
the following title-page: “THE LATE, 1 And 
mueh admired Play, | Called | Pericles, Prince 

I of Tyre | With the true Relation of the 
whole Historic, | aduentiires, and fortunes of 
tlie said Prince: | As also, | The no lease 
strange, ajid worthy accidents, | in the Birth 
and Life, of his Daughter 1 MARIANA. | As 
it hath btjen diuera and sundiy times acted 
by i hia Maiesties Seruanta, at tVie GIoIks on [ 
the Banck-si<le. j By William Shakespeare. | 
Imprjnted at London for liem'tf 6'<M«o/4,,and 
are | to l>e sf)ld a% the sigiie of the Simne in j 
Pater-noster row, &c.” 

It was formerly sup|K>sed that Q. 1 and 
Q. 2 belonged to one and the same edition, 
and that the numerous differencea between 
the copies were due to corrections made dur¬ 
ing the printing; but careful examination 
ehows that, as the (Jlaml)ridge editom have 
planted out, there were two seiwate editions, 
Q. 2 b* 3 ing printed from Q. 1. See, for in¬ 
stance, iii. 1. 4-6, where Q. 1 reads; 

6 still 

Thy deafiiing dreadfull thundei’s, gently quench 

Thy nimble sulphirous Hashes. 

Q. 2 prillts 0, add mlpfierwig, and for gentljf \i 
reads dayliji. So, again, in iii. 3. 18, 19, the 
text in Q. 1 stands tlius: 

your Grace, 

Thal^fed ni)i Couutrie with your (Jk)nie; for which, 

The peoples prayers still fall vjwii you; 

wliile Q. 2 Bubatitutes dayly for atill. Other 
varieties are given in the course of the notes, 
showing the superiority of the text of Q. 1. 

A feldrd edition (Q. 3), “ Printed at London 
by apiipared in^ 1611, and in 1619 an¬ 
other (Qi 4), “Printed for T. P[avier],” of 
piratical renown; the signatures of this last 


show it to liave been a oontiniution of the < 
same volume which contained Thia Wholo 
Contention betweene the two Houses^ LanV:' 
caster and Yorke (see IL Henry VL^ Intror 
duction, p. 176). In this Qiiaito there are a 
number of conjectural emendatiomi. 

On Augusts, 1626, Pavier’s widow assigned 
to Edward Brew'ster and Robert Birde Mas¬ 
ter Paviers right in Shakespeares plaies 
any of them” (Stationers’ Registers, Arberis 
Reprint, iv. 164,165); the next ^ition, in 1630, 
was “Printed by I. N[oiton] for Il.'B[irde] 
and are to be sould fat his shop in Cheapddey:- 
at the signe of the 1 Bible." This edition (Q. 6) 
is veiy incorrect. 

Another edition (Q. 6) was printed in 1635 
from Q. 4, “at Londita by Thomas Ctaes," 
Bin! had assigned “Persiles” and other 
Shakespearian plays to Richai'd Cotes on No¬ 
vember 8, 1630. 

In 1664, Pericles was reprinted in the third 
Folio; it is tliere ixiged 8ei«trately from what 
precedes, and also from the six additional , 
jjlays that follow it. Earlier editions of these 
six {days bear Sliakespeare’s name, or initials, 
on their title-pages, but they are almost uni¬ 
versally regarded as spurious. 

The exclusion of Pericles from the first Folio 
at once casts a doubt on its genuineness. Pope 
rejected it from his edition, and was followed 
by subsequejit editors until Malone. It is, i ^ 
how'ever, sjwken of as Shakespeare’s by two 
or three writers of the time. In 1646 S. Shep- 
jMird wrote, in The Times displayed iu Six 
Sestyads (quoted in Centurie of Praysc, 2ftd 
ed. p. 261): 

with Sophuoles we may 
Compare great Bhakespcar; AristQpbanes 
Never like him his Fancy could display; 

Witness the Prince ofTyrCi his Perides. ’ 

J. Tatham, in commendatory lines picked to 
Brome’s Jovial Crew, 1652 (Centurie, : 
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p, a faction of that time 

wottlS^ 

\ . Shakespeare, the Plebean Driller, was 

Poondgr’d in'a-Peric/M, and must not pass. 

And Dryden, in his Prologue to Davenant’s 
Circe, 1675, says: 

ShaJmpear's own Muse her Peridrg first bore, 

The Prince of Ttfre was elder than the *lfo«wr; 

'Tis miracle to see a first good play 

All Hawthorns do not bloom on ChristmasHkijf. 

That Shakespeare had a share in the compo¬ 
sition is now genenilly acknowledged. The 
text is by far the most corrupt of all his plays; 
it was put together, most likely, fi-om short¬ 
hand notes made suiTcptitiously during a 
performance, and abounds in blunders and 
omissions. But in the latter jKxrt we can 
plainly discern Shakespeare’s hand. Some 
critics, to account fm- the general weakness of 
construction in the play, have jissuined, as 
Diyden did, that it was an early work; but 
Hallam rightly pointed out that the language 
is that of ShakesjMjare’s later manner. The 
play should be divided, as hy Sidney Walker 
and Mr. Fleay,^ into three portions: the last 
three acts, excluding Gower’s speeches and tJie 
prose stjenes (iv. 2, 5, 6), are to be assigned to 
Shakespeare; the prose scenes in act iv., to¬ 
gether with Gow'cr’s two speeches inmied iately 
preceding and following scenes 5 and 0, aJl in 
style and contents quite disconnected frotn the 
rest of the j>]ay, were prolmbly written by 
William Eowley; while the remaining speeches 
of Gower in their .stiifness and obscurity agree 
closely with the contents of acts i. and ii. 
Nearly all the rhyming lines in the play (out¬ 
side of (Tower’s speeches) occur in these two 
acts, which Mr. Fleay and Mr. R, Boyle, fol¬ 
lowing a suggestion of Delius, attribute tf) 
CJeorge Wilkins. This writer is c:onnected 
with our f)lay in another way; a tale, Ijased 
upon its incidents, was published by him 
in 1608, w'ith the title; “THE | Painfull 
Aduentures | of PeruJe* Prince of | Tyre, j 
Being | The true History of tlie Play of 
Peri'eie*, as it was j lately presented by the 
worthy and an- [ cient Poet/oA« Gower, j At 


Ac. 


> See New Sliakspere Society'! ITaiiCRctioiiB, 1874, p. 200, 
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Xosbo jir \ -jPriM^ bg T. ^ itattw.” * 

Wilkins wa^author of a play, tibe MisCTi^ of 
Enforced Marriage, produced at the 
‘ and published in 1607; mid joint auiWywi:& 
John Day and William Eowley, of ahbthet play, 
^Ibe Travels of the Three English Bsothefa, 
'published in the same year, but performed by 
the Queen’s players at the CJurtain. In both 
these plays we can see tlie same use of boiv 
roweil hgures, harsh ellipses and inversions, 
and even false rhymes, as in the former fiart 
of Pericles. I'he TniA'cls also fiitrodiices the 
artifice of a Chorus, whose speeches, occasion¬ 
ally intersperse*! with dumb-shows, connect 
the scenes together ami explain the story, 
just like Gower’s spe<‘ches in the pi’esent play. 
We conclude, as Mr. FIcay does, that Shake- 
sfieare left liis work unfinished, and that it 
M'as put into the hands of <ithera to complete 
for the .stage. Eowley and Wilkins had just 
been collabomtiiig with Day to fit up a ram¬ 
bling soil of play out of a book of adventure; 
tJiey noiv in the same hishion added j^'eiies 
ami shows to what Shakespeare had written. 

The <liite f»f the play i.s fixed a.'* not later 
than 1(508 by the ;q>peaiaiu‘e in that vearof 
Wilkin.s’.s novel. On .May 20th of the Siime 
year “ The liottke of 1 Vvicles priiice of lyre ” 
was entered on the Stationers’ Registeis by 
Edwanl Blount, afterwards one of the jmb- 
lishers of the first Folio. We liave seen that 
the ])lay was ultimately published elsewhere, 
and in an nnautborixed version. I cannot ,. 
agree with .Mr. Fleay (Introduction to Shake- 
sjiearian Study, p, 28) that in 'fhe Puritiui, 
which was acted in 1606, the scene of Thaisa’s 
restoration (iii. 2) iji “paljiably imitated.” Cer¬ 
tainly the internal evidence would l^d us to 
put the composition of Shakespeare’s part of 
the play in or about 1608; after Antony and 
(vleopatra, Oiriolanus, and '!^imon, and before 
Cymbeliiie and The Tempest. Tn^ccoymt for 
the supfKwed allusion in The Puritan Mr, Fleay * 
now assumes (Clironicle History, pu. 156,*24d, 
245) that Wilkins wrote a play of Pericles in 
1606, ill W'hich Bhakesi^re’s version of tlie 
Marina story was afterwards substituted— 

^ The references Jn the notes to this hovel of Wilfcint's 
are to the Beprint, edited hjr ^fessor Tycho MoiiUnJien, 
Oldenbut-g, 1867. 






probably 

bins or Sfaak 08 pe«rel It true, -iM Ifleay 
obsetveB, that- ^mkesp^ro’s part of the play 
is not closely reprodnced in Wilkins’s,novel; 
'but 1 do not thiiilc this justifies his ^eory. 
Mucli of the novel is simply borrowed from 
Lawreftcs Twine’s story (on which the play, 
was partly founded), and its version even of 
WiJkiiw’s own share of the play is not exact; 
but several fragments of Shakespeare’s jmrt 
are embedded in it. 

The stoiy Qf Apollonius, King of Tyre, on 
which the plot is founded, is 8 up|> 08 ed to have 
been written in CJveek before the fifth century 
A.n.; the earliest extant version is a Latin 
one, probably made soon after that date. It i.s 
edited by A, Biese in Teubner’s aeries (1871). 
During the middle agtia the story was tntus- 
lated into sevend laiiguagea, and a vei-sion of 
it found its way into the Gestsi Romanorum. 
It appears in English vei-se in the eighth book 
of the Coufeasio Amantis of John Gower, who 
professes to have taken it from that version of 
the iftory which«iu the twelfth century, God¬ 
frey of Viterlx* inserted in his Pantheon or 
chronicle, A translation of the Ijatin story 
W}\8 made hy Lawrence Twine, under the title 
(afterwards copied hy Wilkins) of ThePatterne 
of Paynfull Aduentures; this was entered on 
the Stationers’ Registers in 157(5 (Ai’ber, tfl 
mfray ii. 3()1X but the earliest known edition 
of it is supposed to have been published about 
1595. It was reissued in 1(507, The play of 
Pericles ia mainly liased on Gower, but Twine’s 
story a{>pear8 to have been occasionally used, 

STAGE HlHTOllY. 

Tliai Periclgs was seen*oii the stage of the 
Olobe Theatre in 1608, when it was given by 
the King’s company of players, is (jonceded by 
commentators who agree on few other points 
concerning, the •play. It was received with 
favour, evidences of its success being found 
in .contemporary dramas. In “Pimlyco or 
Bunne Red-flap. Tis a mad world at Hogs- 
don,” 1609, the anonymous author writes: 

Amazde 1 stood, to seo a Crowd 

Of Cimll Throats strotchd out so lowd; 

(As at a Jff.vhpla>f ) all the Eoomes 

Did swarm with Geatifes mix’d with Gfoovus 


I..' 


I anti m Hogge bath- Icrt 

his Pearie ” the laet two lin^ ot the proh^jue 
are':;, 

And if it prove so happy as t» ple^ 

Weele say'tis fortunate like jPsrwfiat., 

Ben Jonson’s well-known alluMon to 


Like Pericles, 


some mouldy tale 


j beam direct if grudging testimony to its pppu^: 

; larity. It seems, however, to have caused 
; some opposition, unless the lines iq Owen 
: Felthiim’s answer to Ben Jonson in his Lusoria 
or Occasional Pieces, added to the eighth edi- 
: tion of his Resolves, 1661, 

do displease 

As deep as Pericles, 

a 

; must l>e token as referring to Jonson’s own 
petulant show of di.seontent. - 

Drydeii, it is known, would assign ail eai’- 
! her date to Pericles, speaking of it as the 
first in dato of the jwet’s- works; but Dry- 
. den’s evidence on such matters is of slight 
i value. 

,Sir Geriard Herliert, writing on the 24th 
of May (O.S.) 1619, relates that “the play ttf 
! Piri’ocles, Prince of Tyre” was played the 
previous week before the marquis Tremouille 
, and other French Lords at Whitehall in the 
; king’s great chamW. (See Fresh Allusions 
; to Shakspere, ed. for New Shakspere Society, 

; pp. 83, 84). 

A revivid of Pericles is recorded in 1631, 

; under whicli date the office-book of Sir Henry 
; Herbert, the Master of the Revels, notes: 
i “Received of Mr. Beufielde, in the name of 
I the kings company, for a gratuity for ther 
; lilierty gaind unto them of playinge, upon the 
i cessation of the plague, this 10 of June, 1631 
: — 3^. 1()«. Of/.-- This was taken upon Pericles 
: at the Globe.” 

Allusions to the value of Pericles are fre- 
. quent in subsequent literature; but the play . 
i escaped the manglera of Restoration days only 
; to encounter a neglect almost unprecedented 
; in the case of any other work in which the 
hand of Shakespeare can be indulnta-bly 
j traced. It was one of the plays revived 
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Ihrury Laiie by Uie conipaiiy 
bookseller, «)metinie, 
wardrobe-keeper to the coto- 
: .|i^y of oom^ians of King Ciiarles the First 
iu ^lackiriars, and was probably played, in 
[n^vions to the Kestoration. Of Better- 
ton, liien but twenty-two years old, who 
played Pericles, Downes ssiys he “ w’as highly 
Applauded for his Acting in all these Plays, 
but especially, For tlie Loyal Subject; The 
Mad Lover; Pericles; The Bondman: Deflores in 
the Cliaugling; his Voice being then as Audibly 
strong, full and Articulate, as in the Prime of 
his Acting” (Roscius Anglicanus, j). 18). 

Women had then not made a regular ap¬ 
pearance on the stage, and it is probable tliat ; 
Marina was played by Kynaston, of w'hom 
Downes records that he played many women’s 
parts, and “being then very Young made a ! 
Compleat Female Stage Beauty, performing j 
his Parte so well, esjiecially Arthio[>e and ! 
Aglaiiia, lieing Parts, greatly moving Com- ■ 
])assi<>n and Pity; that it has since been Dis- ; 
putable among the .ludiciuus, whether any ; 
Woman that succeeded him soSeiisibly touch’d • 
the Audience as he” (Ibid. p. lU). Plausible : 
as is this view, it is, however, eoiijeetuial. ; 
Something .stronger than mere conjecture jus¬ 
tifies the assignment to Mosely and Fluid of 
two of the charac!ters taking part in the ojx^n- 
ing of act iv sc. 5, Downes, after giving the 
list of six players wlu> commonly ac;ted women’s 
parte, having a note to the effect that Mosely ; 
and Floid commonly acted parts of the de- ’ 
scription introduced in this scene (Roscius : 
Anglicanus, pp. 18, 19). From this time for- j 
waixl until near two centuries later, when it i 
was included in the famous series of revivals ; 
under the Phelps and Greenwood management j 
at Sadler’s Wells, Pericles was pmctically \ 
Ixinished from the stage. In the index to the | 
stupendous chronicle of Genest the name only | 
appears with a refei'ence to another ]>lay. 

Doubts as to the jiart that Shakesp<5are had ^ 
in its composition began at an early period. 
Johnston and Steevens omit it from their j 
edition of Shakespeare. Malone gives it only j 
in a supydement, and Dyce even includes it 1 
wth The Two N<.»Vile Kinsmen in a concluding ^ 
volume. It is futile, however, to suppose that ! 
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doubte tte to ftirthorshiii W 
with its baniehmeitt from the setege 
squeamicdmess with regard to the scenes e?:- 
hibited. ' Strange, indeed, would have, bot¬ 
any dubiety as to the teaching of Peticl*^ on 
the part of a public that tolerated Liteberfudu 
«and hailed the Relapse with rtptura 

On 1st August, 1738, at Oovent Garden, 
was given Marina, a three-act adaptation of 
Pericles, the responsibility for whidi falls 
upon George lallo. More justification than 
could be pleaded by Diyden or D’Avenant 
for meddling with Shakespeare’s w’ork coUld 
be put forward by Lillo, whose treatment was 
the most trenchant that has often been ndojpted 
in a similar case. Cutting off the first three 
acts, he confines the action to the sorrows of 
Marina, His vindication of this course is 
furnished in the opening lines of a long pro¬ 
logue the homage to Shakespeare in which is 
at lejist as sincere as that of Dryden, Settle, 
or Tate. 

Hard is the tfusk, iu this disciU'Diut; ». 

To find new subjects that will iJar the stage; 

And bold our V.iards, theii' low har.-<h strains to bring 
Where Avon’s swan ha.s long isjcn heard to sing; 
Blest iwirent of ovir scene! whoso matchless wit, 

'nio’ yearly re;i})’d, is our best liarvost yet. 

Well may that genius every heart coramand, 

Who drew all N.atnre with her own strong hand; 

.\s various, as hartnoniotis, bifr and groat, 

With the ssiine vigour an<.l immortal heat; 

As thro’each element and form she shines; 

We view ber.v’n's hand-maid in her 8hake8{>eai'«'s 
line.s. 

Though some mean scenes, injurious tg bis fame. 
Have long usiirp’tl the honour of his name; 

To glean .and clear from chaff his least remains, 

Is just to him, and richly worth our pains. 

We dare not <ihfirge tfie whole unequal play^ 

Of Pericles on him; yet let ns say. 

As gold though mix’d with baser matter shines 
■So do his bright, inimitable Him. 

Throughout those rude wild scenes distinguish’d 
stand •v 

And show he touch’d them with no sparing hand. 

—Lillo’s Works, ii. 61, ed. 1776. 

Portions of thisafiology or explanation may 
l>e allowed to pass. Apart from the suffi¬ 
ciently apparent fact that immt of the early 
scenes were by an inferior handpit is diffieult 
to interest the public in an action extendihg 
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■■ aM emb^iug 
Five more lines 
frcsn tbe earn tiie treatment 

■-addfpfcedj'-^x ■ . ■ *■ ■ 

wit® inimour mix’d in your fore-fatbors way, , 

Weire io a tangle tale reduc’d onr play. 

Chafing Marina's wrongs begin the scene; • 

Pericles finding her with his lost queen. 

Concludes the pleasing task. 

Lillo’s alterations are necessarily not confined 
to omissions. In order to render the whole 
consecutive and intelligible, he is c(>mpelled 
to make considerable additions to the text. 
Some of these are fairly in keeping with the 
later {)ortion of Fericles. The extreme gross- 
ne»s of certain scenes is nnslified, but some 
silly matter is introduced. On the impropriety 
of calling a Greek character Mother Coupler 
Genest comments. He passes over, however, 
the corresponding absurdity of making a char 
acter outside the shrine of Diana sw'ear b}’ 
Old Nick. It may, of coume, be gmiited that 
the poet who jjeopletl the Atheitian gla<ie.s 
w'ith Bottom the Weaver, Flute the Bellows- 
mender, and their associates, and show'e<! us in 
Illyria charaetei’s such as Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Sir Toby Belch, would not have 
hesitated at the anachronisms of which Lillu 
is guilty, but different <lays had then been 
reached. The cast, then, of Mai-ina is fis 
follows:— 

I 

Pericles (King of 'I’yre)-.-;Stephens. 

Bolt (a paudiir)~T^'nketlin)an. 

Ly«iinac^us {govenior of Ephesus) = HuHani. 

T^ouino (.a young lord of Tharsus).—Stevens. 

Escanes (chief attendant on Pericles)-Shelton. 

Valdes (captidn of a crow of pirates):^ Bowman. 

Marita (daughter to Pericles and Thaisa) — Mi’s. 

Vincent. 

Philoten (Queen of Tharsus)—Mrs. Hamilton. 

Thaisa (Queen of Tyi'e)=Mrs. Marshall. 

Mother Coup^r (a bawd)::;Mr. W. Hallain. 
Ge*tkmen,,ftvo Priestesses, Ladies, Officers, Guards, 
Pirates, and Attendants. 

Sitodt of the^h characters explain themselves. 
Oeon and Helicanns are among those who 
are heard of, not seen, and Philoten answers 
Jh part to Dionyza, whose daughter she is. 
inbe mother * dead, and thedaughter is jealous 
■of the beauty of Marina, which deprives 


Queeu of Twn^ admirai^bB of the 

suitors yfho By the pi^ 

mise of her hand she bribes Ijto a yoaug 
lord, to the muider of the attempt 

at which he is, as in the original foiled by the 
arrival of the pirates. After the departure of 
Pericles, who believes in the tale he is told,Phi- 
loten refuses to fulfil her promise to Leonine} 
whose death by poison she brings aboah Be¬ 
fore he expires, however. Leonine has strength 
to stab the queen and reveal her misdeeds to ; 
certain of the court. Gower the Poet, whose 
authorship of a version of the story caustki bis 
introduction into the earlier play, disappears , 
from the later. Much of his narration is* 
interpreted in action, as well as words, and 
the Dumb Show (act iv. sc. 3) is turned into 
dialogue. Goimiderable change is made in 
the third ?ict, the conclusion Being brought 
before the public in the Temple of Diana. 
Among adaptations of Shakespeare Marina 
is entitled to a fairly respectable place. It 
is, however, oveipraised by Genest, No scene 
so strong as that in which Dionyza reveals to 
Creon hersuppo.sed murder of Marina (act iv. 
sc. 3) is retained, but the play is touching 
oil j)eru.sul, and w’ould probably prove fairly 
effective in I’ejiresentatiou. It was acted but 
three times. For tliis the lateness of the 
season and the weakness of the cast may per¬ 
haps lie held responsible. Mrs. Marshall is 
not to be confounded with her distinguished 
)»redece.s8or, nor Mrs. Hamilton with lier cele¬ 
brated successor. Mrs. Vincent was an ac¬ 
tress of no great merit. W. Halkm, who ’ 
played Mother Coupler, was seldom seen on 
the English stage. He was a Whitechapel 
victualler, who was gazetted a bankrupt in 
1745, and subsequently (1752) went to 
America, where he was, according to Dunlap, 

“ the father -of the American stage.” Tbis 
position is disputed by Mr. George O, Seil- 
hamer, the most trustworthy historian of 
the Ainerictiu theatre, who prefere to call 
him “the first ‘backer’ of an Americau 
theatrical enterprise ” (History of the Ameri¬ 
can Theatre before the Revolution, Phila- : 
delphia, 1888, p. 19). 

Tlie only representation of Pericles, concern- 

■ ■ ■ 2or- . ■ 
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full mfor^^ is supplied, is now ! 
iiei^heicL 6u the 14th of October, 1864, in 1 
the eleveii th. season of Ins raanageni ent, Phelps i 
protineed Pericles. Of tbeinanyShakespeaxian \ 
performances which lie had given during his | 
tenure of Sadler’s Wells, this inspired most i 
interest. It was mounted with what was \ 
fthen considered luxury, and obtained a ci>n- ; 
spicuous, and, as it has been calletl, a “ crow'n- I 
iiig success,” As the only existing cast of 
Pericles at any fully recognized London thea- : 
tre, the entire li.st of |«?rfoi’niers i.s given, | 
with the exception of the attendants and so ' 
forth, whose names serve no puiiiose but to ' 
swell the bill. As is unavoidable in a play, 
the action of which covers so wide a s].Hiee, 
the characters are classilied in acts and scenes: 

Act I. The PaUuv of A nlioi'ling. 

Antiochus (King of Aiitioc1i)=Mr. T. 0. Harris, 
Tbaliard^Mr. William Helford. 

Pericles (Prince of Tyre)—Mr. Phelps. 

Till- Daughter of Antiochus =; Miss Parker. 

Tjfre—Iiittrior if the Palace. 

Helicanus and E.soane.s (nvo lords of TyreMr. 
Barrett and Mr. Parslo. 

First Ijord^Mr. Evans; Second Ijord:;:Mr. Lacy: 
Tliird fjord —Mr. Mason. 

Thamig. 

Cleon (Governor of Thair.ua>=rMr. Henry Marston. 
DionyKa (W*ife to Cleon) - Miss Atkinson. 

x\CT II, Perifajiofiii -' ThciSea-xhure. 

First Fisbormau—Mr. Josephs; Eecoiul I'isheiman- 
Mr. Lewis Bali; lliird Fisherman-Mr. Charles. 

Comdor m the Palace of Stmoiiuleii. 

Simonides (King of Pehtapolis)-Mr. Liint. 
ilrst Lord = Mr. Franks. First Knight:-Mr. 
lliompson. 

Tbaisa (Daughter to Simonides)—Miss Cooper. 

A Hall of State. 

Act III. A Shift at Sea. 

First SaiIor=: Mr, Stanley; Second Bailors Mr. 
W^;ston. 

Lychorida— Mrs. Henry Marston. 

Ephemis—A lionm in Cerimmig Honse. 

Cerimon=:Mr. J. W. Itay. Philemon—Mr. C. 
Mortimer. 

First Gentleman of Ephesus —Mr. Perfitt. 

Second Gentleman of Ephesus—Mr. W'hito. 
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Act IV. TA(wett»--^An ope>»pltM m^ i^ 

LeortiuesiMr. Meagreson. ^ : 

First Pirater: Mr. Robson; Seeond Phnate^liCr.' 

•Willis; Third Pirate=^ Mr. Gibson, 

Marina (Daughter to Pericles and f bai(iay=MiBii 
Edith Hcraud. 

• Mitiilem, 

Boult- Mr. Hoskim 

Lysimachus (Governor of Mitylone)=:Mr. F, 
Bobinson. 

An old woman of Mitylenc^: .Mr. Charles Fenton. 

.\iT \'. On Ititanl Perkk* Ship, Mitflene. 

Diana (in a Vision) —Miss T. Bassano. 

First Tyrian Sailor j:; Mr Morley; Second Tyrian 
.Sailor—Mr. .Smythson. 

The Temple of iJiatia at Ephemt. 

Tlic re|)reHeiitatioii wjus rectnyed with a 
“ hurriciuic of apjtlause.” I*rofessor Henry 
Morley has preserved in his Jounial of a 
London Playgoer, 1866, the record of his im- 
! preasions which first stiw the light in the 
Examiner. Following Ilrydcn, he speaks of 
the play as “that Eastern ronijince upon tffhich 
: Shakes] leare lir.st trie<l his power Jis a dra¬ 
matist, and vvliieh be tuay have re-adapted to 
^ the stage even wliite vet a ^■outh at Stratford.” 

After giving a de.serif)tion of tlie stoiy, in 
: wdiich he is on ]e.s.s debafiible ground than he 
has previously occu|)ied, he comes to the one 
important altoration wliich was made by 
Pheljis, the eiitii'c; omission of Gower. This, 
though “a less to the play in an artistic sense,” 
he is disposed to ajiiirove, regarding as an 
extremeiy hazardous experiment* the “fre- 
f|ueiit introduction of a story-telling gentle¬ 
man ill a long 0 !«it and long curls;” and he 
condoneH the introduction by Phelps ^n cer- 
fciin scenes of fiassages of his own writing 
: which the omission of Gower necessitated. 
The compression into one of the two scenes 
at Mitylene, in wdiich Mariiie’s iimocchee is 
exfjosed to the contaminating advances the 
“ old woman of Mitylene” as by a pardonable 
euphemism the Bawd is called, «won his ad- 
; miration, the result of the treatment leing 
that “ although the plot of the drama was not 
compromised by a false delicacj', there- re¬ 
mained not a syllable at which lime delicacy 
i could have coiiceivetl offences. “Pie calling^o^ 
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Boult «iid li^ tuisteeAs was covsi^ in tfe | isiaotioo.” ■ 

pure language nf Marina with so hearty a i the pait e^r 

(jontempt that the- scene was really one in | siderstooawlihirahle t® h*^I*aiffliedOT 
which the purest minds might be those Vhioh j .is the manner; in: wbihh he pout^ 
would take the most especial pleasure” j ings of the lather while gl^ustly i^eogumlc^ 
(Journal of a London Playgoer, p. 96). No i his daughter, in tl»e . fift^^ : Orief has 
less favourable is the opinion of Douglas*! rendered him almost iuca^ble hope,; 
Jerrold, who says, “The greatest theatrical : unwilling to believe the tiheccustonied ap- ‘ 
purist nee<l not be afraid to visit that foul ; proach of joy, he looks at his diUd wi& 
room at Mitylene, since it luis Iwen white- ^ eye ajid haggard cheek, gasping with anxiety, 
washed and purified by the pen of Mr, Phel}:«. till doubt at last gives way to oertainl^, and 
As for the gi-aSe and grandeur with which the ; he falls weeping on the neck of Marina. Thik 
whole play has been made visible to the eye,, scene was the only opportunity for acting 
we recoiniuend all who love to see their , throughout the piece, and Mr, Phelps aykilS^.' 
poetical dreams realized to pay Sadler's Wells himself of it most felicitously” (Ibid.^^ 
a visit, with the full certainty of deriving i Miss Edith Heraud, whose short theatrical 
from it a pleasure pure and classuial, such as ; canjer began on that occasion, he says that ' 
their quickened imagination could possibly slie su-stained. the part in an artless manner, 
have formed no conception of” (Lloyd's ... though it has lost much of its. signi> 
"Weekly London News, quoted in Ilobei’tson ficance by the necessary omission of the b^i- 
and Phelf)s’Life of Phelfw, p. 143). alities in the fourth act. 

In the Times, John Oxenfofd, a sounder and Jemdd credits Miss Heraud with great 
subtler critic than either, or indeed than Jiny simplicity and sweetness, and with grace and 
English theati-ical critic of tlie latter half of dignity that carried off the most dangerous 
the century, j.s less eulogistic. On the marvels ! scene in the play Phelps, he says, acted with 
of the s|)ectacle, on the admirable equipment ! wonderful strength and feeling. Profe^r 
of Diana, and on tlie “ moving {Kiuorania of ; Motley's sentence coincides with that of 
excellently painted coiist scenery,” by aid of Oxeuford, and he selects for waraiest app^vai 
which Pericles is, in the imagination of the the scene of the recogiiition of Marina. He 


spectfitor, conducte<l to E|>hesus, he be.stow8 
warai praise. The play itself^ however, he 
pronounces “a wwk utterly without de¬ 
veloped character and utterly without dra¬ 


matic unity,’' the 
position, haint 


latter a self - evident pro- 
“ indications of characters 


afterwanis brought into strong relief” may 


be found. “ Dioiiyzii mty' lie wmsidered a 
feeble germ ofsLacly Macbeth; Marina may 
suggest a thought of Imogen ; the reappear¬ 
ance of Thaisa may recall to mind the re¬ 
appearance of Heniiione. ... To call it 
(Petioles) /(U indifferent drama would be a 
mistake, 118 well as an injustice; it is, really, 
not*a drama,at all” (The Times, quoted in 
Bobeiisou and Phelps’ Life of Phelps, p. 145). 

Characters such as Pericles presents offer 


in Oxenfqrd’s opinion few opportunities for 
acting, and the “personages in general,” he 
holds, “ do little else than walk on and walk 
off tlie stage without betraying or exciting an 


; also praises the Thaisa of Miss Coojier. One 
; at least of the other actors concerned, Henry 
; Marston, was a capable elocutiimist of &e ; 

; Kemble school, and more than one of them won _ 
recognition in the presentation of tragedy. 'Tlie 
I reception of Pericles was regarded as a success 
: of curiosity, No subsequent management has 
cared to risk a second ex})eriment, and tlie 
stage history of Pericle.s ends, as it practically 
begins, with tb e solitary and eminently credit¬ 
able venture of Phelps.—J. K. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

i 

Only a part of the play of Pericles is the? 

; work of Shakespeare’s hand; and that part % 
: consists of fragments of a play which, we rni^. 

; strongly suspect, was never completed by ite 
' author. Perides served, as The Two Gentle- . 
I men of Verona had done previously, as mater 
j rial from which to dra.w characters and iign- 
i dents for service in later playa Instafic^ of; 
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notes. The develop¬ 
ment tile ch^actei-a in this play is only 
; and no help to the uuder- 
jatandiii^^^^o^ is to be gained from the 
additions which were made to Blnikeapeare’s 
works by others. 

What strikes us in Pericles’ disposition is 
his inability to bear up against misfortune. 
Lvcorida’s news that his wife is dead over- 

«r 

comes him completely; wlien she calls on him 
to be manly, take comfort, and have patience, 
he is unable to respond. He is a fatalist, with 
a conviction that fortune has a grudge against 
him. When he rouses himself Ut bless his 
child, it is almost with a forelKsling of ill; 
and he cuts short Dionyza’s proffered sym¬ 
pathy with the words (iii. 3. 9-12): 

We cHiiiiot but obey 

The powers above us. Could 1 rage wid roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as't is. 

He atteinpts, however, to propitiate Diana in 
favour of his child by the vow to go unshorn. 
But he fears to see his child again, and she is 
left in charge of strangens, far from her father’s 
kingdom, while he, tlie fdd story says, departed 
mtd(jthe uttermost jiarts of Egyjjt. It is not 
clear whellier this long absence was merely 
in fulfilment of the vow; but it seems almost 
as if Pericles avoided the sight of his daughter 
for fear of the sad memories which the remem¬ 
brance of her birth would bring back. If he 
sought in solitude and trfivel to attain forget- 
fvilnessv he failed miseinbly 
Marina, on the other Imnd, learns in her 
isolation the ]x»wer of endui'ance which her 
father lacks. Her only intimate friend has 
been the nurse Lycorida; she cannot have had 
any deep friendship with Dionyza’s daughter. 
Calmneas is her chief chanicteristic, while in 
her appeals to Leonine she shows not only ' 
youthful innocence, but readiness of wit. She 
had grieved for the loss of her nurse; but 
after escajmig D'ionyza’s treachery, her spirits ! 
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ri^, and she is able lb 
and dangers to -krfaich «: mom ^ 
might have suOcumbed. The old ktoi^ telJb 
how Ute govwnorof Mitylehe saw %e bekati4 
ful maiden offered for sale in the 
ket, and sought to buy her, but ii^sys outind 
* by the Pander. In some such circumsfances, 
{lerlmps, Marina had been'‘^gaised qU like a 
comet;" but Shakespeare has left qkhqdes¬ 
cription of how she and I^simachus met We 
only hear of her repute for “ her sweet har-- 
mony, and other chosen attr/Fctions,’* wld^ 
had so wrought upon Lysiinachus that he 
raiiily sought to know whether his hopes that 
.she might be of noble birth were indeed well 
founded. The two main personages of the 
play are brought together before us in the 
fifth act; and Pericles at last finds that in 
power of endurance of grief he has been sur- 
(lassed by a girl. 'Die scene is “an anticipation 
of that in whii'li t!yiiibeline recovers his sons 
and daughtei', but the scene in Pericles is 
tilled with a rarer, keener jiassion of 

Dionyza is descril>ed f<«r ns by Cleon (iv. 3.' 
46-48)^ 

Thou rt like the harpy, 

Wliiel). to hotriiv, dost, with thine angol’s f.ace, 

Seize with thine euyle’b tfilons. 

('alcul.ating treachery js veiled by her behind 
a )u-;iiitifnl mask in the same way as by the 
wife of (ymbe'ine. Her husband is a cipher, 
w’hom she * ules as uhsolntely as she does the 
servant Leonine. 

Tlie physician C'erimon has bfen described 
as the kind of man tiiat Bacon would have 
desired for a friend. He^ia the first of the 
IciU'iied men of .^lakespeare^ with st^iething 
syiiijjathetic about him; and if there is any, 
lesson in the play, it is from him that we must 
learn it. He has unselfishly devoted himself 
to the pursuit, not of lear#ing^*done, b^t of 
the good of mankind, two objecti which are • 
only jierfectly attained when we haye w»g- 
iiized their dependence one upSu the other. 




Per. See whore *he conieo, «ppitreU'd like the epriiu:.—(Act i. 1.12.) 
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ACT I. 


PltOLOUUE. j 

I 

Antioch. Before the polaee. Heads are seen ! 
imjHuled above the gates. 

Enter Gower. 

C/oie. To sing a soiig that ol<U was sung, | 
From ashes ancient Gower is come; i 

Assuming JcriHu’s infirmities, 

To glad your ear and pleasse your eyes. 

It liath been sung at festivals, 

On erabfer-teves fuid holy-afts; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 

Have read it for restoratives 

The purchase® is to make men glorious; 

Et isottum ^w alitiquim, eo melius.* lo 

If you, bom in these latter times, 

When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes. 

And that‘ to tiear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 


> QU, of uiA foDE age. 

« SHtomtivef, recTeatloa (lUenlly, strengthening 
medicines}. t Puivh«ae, gain, advantage. 

♦ “ And the alder a good thing is, the hatter It is. ’’ 
s And Oiat, and if It h% that. 


1 life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for yon, like taper-light. 4 

j^This Antioch,® then; Antiochus the Great < 
Built up this city for his chiefest seat; 5 
The fairest in all Syria,— > 

I tell you what mine authors say: 39 > 

This king unto him took a fere,^ > 

Who died.and left a female heir, ^ 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face, . 7 

As heaven had lent her all his grace; > 

With w'hom the father liking took, \ 

And her to incest did provoke:— I 

Bad child; worse father! to entice his own \ 
To evil should® be done by none: J 

But custom® what they did begin j 

Was with long use account*® no sin. 30 j 

The beauty of this sinful dame , i 

Made many princes thither framCj** ‘ ; t 

To seek her as a bed-fellow, , ■. < 


s This AtUioek, i.e. this (that you see) is Antlpcta. 

7 Pere, mate, wife. * Should, i.t, siiclk ae sbotdd.. 
* CiMfom, {.e. by custom or habit ' 

10 AeooMnt, reckoned. 

n i<Vame, i.r. shape (or direct) their eourse. 
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bmu i; 


play-fellow: 34 

' ^ ^liichi:to prevent he made a law,— 

■ < To keep her still, and men in awe,— 

/That whoso ask’d her for his wife, 

! His riddle told not,^ lost his life: 

|So for her many a wight diil die, 
t As yon grim looks do testify. 40 

^’v \^l*ointing to the impaled head*.' 

What now ensues, to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify.] l^Exit. 

ScENK I. The same. J room in the palace. 

Enter Antiochos, Pekiclks, and AttewlaMs. 

Jnt. Young prince of Tyre, you have at 
large receiv’d^ 

The danger of the t-tisk you undertake. 

iVr. I have, Antitadius; ami, with a .soul 
Emboldened w’ith the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazsird in this enterprise. 
int. Bring in our daiighter, clothed like a 
Viride, 

For the embracements even of Jove himself; 

5 At whose conception, till Lucina reign’d, 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her jwsence, 
'The senate-hou.se of planets all did sit, lu 
^To knit in her their best perfections.’'*] 

Music . Enter the Pkincess, attended. 

5 ^Per [Asidel See where she comes, aj)- 
> parell’d like the spring, 

^Graces her subjects, and her thoughts tlie king 
iOf every virtue gives^ renown to men ! 
jHer face the Ixwk of praises, where is read 
/ Nothing but curious® pleasures, Jia® fnuu thence 
j Sorrow were ever ras’d, and testy Vratli 
;Could never be her mild companion.^, 

; You gods that made me man, and sway in love, 
^That have inflam’d de.sii’e''* in my breast 20 
(To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 

^Or die in the adventure, l)e my helj)s, 
iiAs l am son and servant to your will, 

^To compass such a boundleas happiness! ] 

'i Tvid not bftvitiK been expounded. 

* Few have at large reuie’d, you have been fully made 
acquainted with. 

» Perfeetiom, pronounced aa a quadrisyllable. 

* Qives, i.e. that (;ives. 

J) Ounons, exquisite. «As, a* it. 

f Her mild eompani<m, i.e. the companion of her mild¬ 
ness. ’ Desire, pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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J Prince Pericles,—• ^ ’ ^ 86 

Per. That would besot! to great Antiochua 
. biA Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
With golden fniit, but dangerous to bo touch’d; 
For death-like dragons here aflfright th^ hi^ :• 
• Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countless glory, which desert must gain; 
And which, without <lesert, because thiiie eye 
Presumes to reach, ^ill thy whole heap must die. 
You sometimes’® famous princes, like thyself, 
llrawn by report, adventnroussby desire, 

Tell tbee, with speechless tongues and sem¬ 
blance pale, 1 . 

That, without covering, save yon lield of stars, 
Here they stand martyrs, slain in Ciipul’s wars; 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 
For going on” death’s net, whom none resist 
Per. Antiochus, J thank thee, who hath 
taught 41 

My frail mortality to know itself, 

Ami by tho.se fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must;^* 

For death remember’d .shoukl Ihi like a min’or, 
Who’-* teits us life's but breath, to trust it 
error. 

E ’ll make my will, tiieu ; and, as sick men do, 
Who know Uie w'orhl, .see heaven, but, feeling 
woe, 

( Jripe not at earthly j'jys, j»s erst they did; 

So I bequeath a happy peace to you 50 

And all good men, aa every prince should do; 
My riches to the earth, from whence they 
came;— 

[To the J*rin<x^'\ But my uusp^^tted fire of 
l(jve to you. 

'ITius ready for the way of life or death, 

I wait the sharpesl^ blow. , «, 

Ant. Scorning advice: [giving Periclm a 
pajMir'] read the conclusion, then: 

Which read” and not expounded, ’tisdecreed, 
As these before thee, thou thyself.8halti)|ped. 
Princess. Gf all say’d yet,’* mayst’tbo!! ittwe 
prosperous! * 

Of all say’d yet, I wish thee haj^piness 1 oo 

9 Hard, Btroiigly. greatly. 

1® SomelimeH, fonnerly. 

!i Pm-going an, leat you should fall Inta 

19 To what t mmt. the state to wliidi t muat come. 

la Who, i.e, death who. , 

read, tE.e. which having heini read. 

1 ® Allmy’d yet, all who liave biUiorto made the trid. 
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PERIOiES. 


ACT I. Sdom 1. 


JLike a I assume the : 

■■■.■, Jiatsi':.:’:v' .61 

Nor ask advice of any ottier thought 9 
' But fmthfulueas and courage. 

[iieads the riddle. 
“ t aui no vipor, yet I feed • 

Oil mother’s flesh which did me breed. 

I sought a liushand, in which labour 
I found that kindness in a father: 

He’s father, son, and husband mild ; 

I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
f*: How they may be, and yet in two, 70 

As you will live, resolve it you.” * 

Slmr]> phyaic is the laet:’^ but, O you powers 
Tliat give heaven countleas eyes tt> view men’s 
acta, 

Why cloud they not their sights jierpetually, 
If this be true, which makes me jiale to read 
it?-- 

[To the Pnncess\ Fair gliiss of light, I lov’d 
you, and could still, 

Were not this glorious casket stor’d with ill: 
But, I must tel! you, now my thoughts revolt; 
For lie’s no maa on whom jterfections wait 
That, knowing sin within, will touch thegate. 
{[You’re a fair viol, and your sense the strings; 

< Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 

I Would draw heaven down, and all the gods, to 
I hearken; Sit 

..But being play’d upon before your time, 
iHell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 

-Good scKJth,® I caix* not for you.3 

Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy 
life. 

For that ’s%n article withir^our law. 

As dangerous iw the rest Your time’s expir’d: 
Either ex[)ound now, or receive your sentence. 

Pcr» Great J|:iug, • m 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 

T w’ould braid'* yourself too near for me to tell 
it. 

Minio has s^book of all tliat monarclis do. 

He’s mofe secure to keep it shut than shown: 
Fqf vice repeated® ’s like the wandering wind. 
Blows* du8t*iu others’ eyes, to spread itself; 


I Retolve it ym, do you Bolve the problem. 

" The lavt, i.». the final condition. 

* Oogi tooth, in nmth. * Braid, reproach. 

^ Sepeated, recanted, talked about. 

• Blem, that hlowa . 


I 


I 


The breath is goine^ and the, sore eyes see cleat 

To stop the air would hurt thein.^ The blind 
mole casts loo 

Oopp’d hills towards heaven, to tell the earth 
is throng’d* 

By man’s oppression; and the poor worm doth 
die for’t 

Kings are earth’s gods; in vice their law’s 
their will; 

And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 

It is enough you know; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows wors^ to 
smother it. 

All love the womb that their first being bred, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my 
head. 

Ant. [J«?!(/<!] Heaven, that I hod thy head! 
he has‘found the meaning: 

But 1 will gloze* with him.—Young Prince of 


Tyre, llO 

Though by the tenour of our strict edict, 
Your exposition misinterpreting,** 

We might proceed to {sincel of your days | 

Yet hope, succeeding fixun so fair a tree 
As yonr fair self, dotli tune us otherwise; 
Foi‘t\^ days longer we do respite you; 

If by which time our secret be undone,** 

This mercy shows we ’ll joy in sucli a son: 
And until then your eutertiiin shall be jiw 
As doth befit our honour and your worth. 

[E.veuiit all eiccept Periclee. 
Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin, 
When what is done is like an hy^xicrite. 

The which is gootl in nothing but in sight! 




S 


[ If it be true that T interjiret false, 

Then were it certain you were not so bad 
As witli foul incest to abuse your soul; 

Where now you ’re both a father and a son 
By your uncomely claspings with your child ,—< 
Which pleasure fits an husband, not a father ;s 
And she an-eater of her mother’s flesh 
By the defiling of her parent’s bed; 

And both like serpents are, who though they-,’ 
feed 


1 To Hop the air wmdd hurt them, how to stop (for the 
future) the gnat that would hurt them. 

* To ted the earth is thrmig'd, to tell how the'earth is 
burdened. • Glaze, use deceit. 

IS Misinterpreting, i.e. being an Incorrect Interpretatioii. 
n Our secret be undone, i.e. our problem be solved (by 
you). u Sight, ie. outward appearance. 
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ACT S 06 IHI 1 ; 


PERICLES. 




Oa Bweet^ flowers/ yet they poisou breed. ] 
. Aatioch, ferewell! for wisdom sees, those men 
Kush^ not in actions blieker than the night, 
Will shiin no course to keep them from the 
light 

5 £Chie sin, I know, siiiothor doth provoke; 

> Murder’s as near to hist as flame to smoke ; 

; Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 1S9 


Ay, and the targets,® to pht off the shame: j 
Then, lest my life be cropp’d to keep you clear,] 
By flight I'll shun the dai^ex* which I fear, 


Antiocuus. • 

Anf. He hath found the meaning, for which.; 
we mean to have his head. 



Jnt. (7V> TAalianl] Aa tbou wilt live, flf after; and, 
like an arrow 

Shot from a welK'xperienc'd nreher, hita 


The mark Ida eye duth lefel at, ao tliou: 

Never return 

I'nltjaa thou aay “ VriDce Vcriclea la dead.”—(Act i. 1.183-167.) 


'CHe must not live to trumpet forth luy infamy, 
Nor tell the world Aiitiochns doth sin 

/ 

>- In such a loathed manner; 

; And therefore instantly this prince must die; 
, For by his fall my honour must keep h%h.—] 
Who attends us there ? 

Enter Thaliaed. 

Thai. Doth your highness call? iso 

A nt. Thaliard, 


1 Flomm. pronounced an a diReyllable. 
3 BtiuA, who blnali. 
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You are of our chamber, and our mind par¬ 
takes* 152 

Her private actions to your secrecy: 

And for your faithfulness we wtll advance;yaiu. 
Thaliard, behold,here’s poison,and here’s gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and toou must 
kill him; 

It fits thee not to ask the reason why,^ * 
Because we bid it Say, is it done? 

TViaf. My lord,’t is done. 

Ani. Enough. 

--:--- - a |. , 'C .- 


6 TargtU, ahiolda 


4 ParUaJeet, liitparis. 



















: ACt ' ' PSiSXCSiiES,'' ' act l.:'B(!«r|»iBH 2. 


, V ; 'jSWer d 

l^etyour bittath cool yolii^ tcllitigyoii^haste. 
My lord, Prince Pericles 18 \Exit. 
Ant, [To Tholmrill As thou wilt live, fly 
after; and, like an arrow 
Shot from a well-experienc’d arclier, hits 
The mark his eye doth leveP at, so thou; 

I Clever return 

Unless thou say “ Prince Pericles is dead.” .. 

Tftoi. My lord, ^ 

If I can get hun within my pistol’s length,® 

^ 1’ll’make him sure enough: so, farewell to 
I your hi^uew), 

i AitJ?. Thaliard,]adieu! {Exit Thaliard.'] Till 
Pericles be dead iTO 

My heart can lend no succour to my head. [Exit. 

Scene JI. Tyre. A room in the palace. 

I 

Enter Pericles. 

Per. [To those withowt] Let none disturb ua 
Why should this change of thoughts, 

The sad compsinion, dull-ey’d melancholy, 

Be niy so-us’d a guest® as not an hour. 

In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night,— 
The tomb where grief should sleef),—can 
breed me quiet ? 

Herij pleasures court mine eye.s, and mine 
eyes shun them, • 

And danger, which I fear’d, ’s at Antioch, 
Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here: 
Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 
Nor yet the gther’s distance comfort me. lo 
Then it is thus; the passions ot the mind. 
That have their first conception by mLs-dread,^ 
Have after-nourishment an^ life by care; 

And 'whSt was ^rst but fear what might be 
done, 

Grows elder now, and cares® it be not done. 
And so with me:—the great Antiochus— 
’Gainst whqift I am too little to contend, 

Smce he’s 80 great can® make his will his act— 
Will*think ms speaking, though I swear to 
■ silence; 


> aJm. 2 range, reach. 

3 My s<h-u»'d a guest, bo constant a companion of mine: 

4 ifis-dread, mistrust, apprehenaion. 
a Cure^ fakes Ife^tjjimkea provision. 

* A> grSaf ean, so il^t that he can, 

; tOL. X . ■ ■ 


^ Hor;boote.-it;:.iaeitW^;t^^ ■ 

If he sus|i^t ii ncmy 

And what ihay nia^e hi#y Uafa,^ 

He ’ll 8t<^ the courfie l^ryirhieli it might be 
■known; ' 

With hostile, forces he 'll o’erepread the laJSid, 
And with th’ patent of war^ will look so hugei, " 
Amazement® shall drive courage from the state; 
Our men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 

And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought 
offence; , 

[ Which care of them, not pity of my^l^rr-^ . )- 
Who am no more but as the tops <rf trees;: ' te 
Which fence the roots they : grow: by, im 
defend them,-- | 

Makes both my body pine, and soul to laUglihlh, :^: 
And punish that before that he would punish;3’C 

Enter Helicanos attd other L^de, : 

First Lord. Joy and all comfort m ybiir 
sacred breast! 

S&:. Lord. And keep your mind, till you 
return to us. 

Peaceful and comfortable! 

Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience f 
tongue. 

They do abuse the king that flatter him' 

For flattery is the bellows blows^ up sin; 

Tlie thing the which is‘flatter’d, but a spark, 
To which th.it blast gives heat and stronger 
glowing; 41 

Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order, 

Fits kings, as they are men, for they may eri’. 
When Signior Sooth “ here does proclaim a 
peace, 

He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if ydu please; 

1 cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us else; but let your cares 
o’erlook 

What shipping and what lading’s^® in our 
have^ 

And then return to us. [Rvemt Lorda,'\ 
Helicanus, thou • te 

Hast moved us: what se^st thou in our looks? 

7 it »iM, is It any use to me. 

B Th'otte^it tif war, i.e. the mere display of his oima- 
ment. 

V A mazement, consternstion. » Blows, that blows, 
u ^ootA, flattery. Laditsy, augtm. . 
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Ah angry brow, dread 62 

P^. If ffiere be such a dart in princes’ 
frowns, 

tongue move anger ^ to our 

face? 

Ed. How dares th e plants look up to heaven, 
fi-om whence 

They have their nourislmient? 

Per. Thou know’st I Ve power 

To take thv life from thee. 

•> 

Eel. [Knedin^^ I 've ground the axe myself; 
Do you but strike the. blow. 

Per. Eise, prithee, rise. 

Sit down: thou art no flatterer: eo 

I thank tliee for’t; and heaven forbid 
That kings should let their ears hear their 
faults hid! 

Fit counseller and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom inak’st a prince thy 
servant, 

What wouldst thou have me do? 

Ed. To bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon your¬ 
self. 

5; Thou speak’st like a physician, Heli- 

/ canus, 

vThat ministerist a potion unto me 
(That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 
7 Attend me,* then: I went to Antioch, to 
j Where, as thou know’st, against the face of 
I death, 

f I sought the purchase* of a glorious beauty, 
(From whence an issue I might propagate 

( Are* arms to princes, and bring joys to sub¬ 
jects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 
The restr-Ji**^k in thine ear—as black as in¬ 
cest: 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful 
father 

/Seem’d not to strike, but smooth:* but thou 
? know’st this, 

>Tis time to fear when tyrants seeih to kiss. 

? Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, so 
(Under the covering of a careful night, 

^ Who seem’d my good protector; and, being 

< here. 


Bethought me what was paat, 

'Succeed.. V 

I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants’fears i 
Decrease not, but grow faster limn their years:! 
And should he doubt® it,~a8 no doubt he! 

doth,— » 1 

*That I idiould open to the listening air j 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were shedj! 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope,^— < 
To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with anus, $ 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done;( 

* him; ' * 01 c , 

When all, for mine, if 1 may call.oflence^ s 
Must feel war’s blow, whospares dbt innocence: j 
Which love to all,—of which thyself art one,^ 
Who now reprovedst me for it,— ^ 

Eel. Alas, sir! J 

Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood) 
from my cheeks, j’ 

Musings into niy mind, with thousand doubts) 
j How I might stop this tempest, ere it came; > 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, / 

I thought it princely charity to grieve Jthera, ^ 
Eel. Well, my loni, since*you’ve given me) 
leave to sjiea Ml) 

Freely will I speak. Antioch us you fear, 

And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant^ 

; Who either by })ublic war or private treason 
j Will bake away your life. „ 

Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 

Till that his rage and anger be forgot, 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. 

I Your rule direct to* any; if to me, 10 » 

j Day serves not light more faithful than I ’ll be. 
Per. I do now doubt thy faith; 

But should he wrong my liberties in my 
absence? 

Eel. We’ll mingle our bipods together in 
the earth, 

From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee, then, and 
to Tarsus • • < 

Intend® my travel,—where I ’ll hear from thee; 
And by whose letters I *11 dispose myself; 

The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom’s strength can 
bear it. ii» * 


1 Move anger, i.e. caiige anger to come. 

* Attend me,/^ien to me. ’ PtircAoee, aoquiaitioa. 

* Are, Buch at are. » Smooth, flatter. 


* DouM, fear, suspect. * 

T CTnfaul o|M, undeclared. . v 

* Direct to, devolve on, ^ /niend, direct 
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I ’Jl t^e thjr wora faith, not ask toiteoatli: 
W!ho shuns not to break one will sure crack 
both: ^ 121 :; 

But in our orbs^ we’ll live so round and safe, 
That time of both this truth sliall ne’er con¬ 
vince,^ ^ 

Thou sliuw’dst a subject’s shine,® I a true 
prince. [^Ejseunt. 


ACT 1. SeencI a 

Scene ill. Tyte. 

Thai. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. 
Here must I kill King Periclea; aiitd if I do 
it not, I am sure to be bang’d at home: ’tis 
dangerous.—Well, I perceive he was a wise 
fellow and had good discretion, that, being 


PEBK?LES. 



i/el. [Kneelinff] 1'vs {irouud the use oi^raelf; 
Do you but strike the Uow.—(Act i.!!. S8. 6ll.) 


bid to ask what he would «f the king, desired 
be migli? know^ioiie of his secrets: now do I 
see he had some 3%asou fur’t; for if a king 
bid a man be a villain, he’s bound by the in¬ 
denture* of his gatli to be one.—Hush! here 
comS8*the lolds of Tyre. [Goes aside. 

Enter Helica|ius, Ebcanes, ayid other Lords. 

Eel. You shall not need, my fellow peers 
of Tyre, ii 

1 OrhK, Rpheres. 

■ Time of both, thU truth shall ne'er eotivinee, time shall 
never overthrow ihHNtruth abeut both of us. 

1 Shine, lustre. * Indenture, covenant. 


Further to question me of your king’s depar¬ 
ture: 12 

His seal’d commission, left in trust with me, 
Doth speak sufficiently he’s gone to travel, 
Thai. [A8ide\ How! the king gone! 

Hd. If further yet you will be satlsfi^ 
Why, as it were unlicens’d of your lov^. 

He would depart, I ’ll give some light unto you. 
Being at Antioch,— 

Thai. [Aside'l What from Antiochl 
Hel. Royal Antiochiis—on what caus^ I 
know not— 

Took some displeasure at him,—at le^ hh 
Judg’d so; 
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; ACT'Iv. 8^e''8-.'' 

And doabting^ lest tlmt he had err’d or sinh’d, 
To flhow his sorrow, he’d correct himself; 

So puts himself unto the shipmau’s toil, 24 
With whom each minute threatens life or 
deatln 

Thai. [A«ide^ Well, I perceive 
I shall not be hang’d now, although I would; 
But since he’s gone, this the king’s ears must 
please,— 

He scap’d the land, to perisli at the sejis. 

I ’ll present mvself. [Contes foncdrd.^ —Peace 
to the lords of Tyre! 80 

Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochua is wel¬ 
come. 

TJud. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles; 

But, since my landing, I have understood 
Your lord has l)etook himself to unknown 
travels; 

Mv messfige must return from whence it came. 
. Hd. We have no reason to desire’ it. 
Commended to our master, not to us ss 

Yet, ere you shall dofiart, this we desire,- 
As friends to Antiocii, we may feast in Tyre. 

[Ejeeuni. 

Scene IV Tarsus. A n open place. • 

Enter Cleon, Diontza, and Attendants. 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall w'e rest us here, 
And, by relating tales of others’ griefs. 

See if’t will teach ns to forget our own ? 

Dio. That were to blow at tire in ho|je to 
quench it; 

For who digs hills l»ecause they do aspire 
Throws down one mountaui to cast up a higher. 
O my distressed lord, ev’n such our griefs are; 
Here they ’re but felt, and seen with mischief’s 
eyes, 

But like to groves, being topj>’d,-'* they higher 
rise. 

Cle. O Dionyza, lo 

Who wanteth food, and will not say be wants 
it. 

Or can conceal his hunger till he famish? 
Grief makes our tongues and sorrows to sound 
deep 

1 Donht'mg, (earing. 

s Desire, i.e. ask; pronounced as a trisyllable. 

», Toj^’d. lopped. 
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Our woes into the air; our eyes to weep, 

Till tongues fetch breath t^t may prodaim 
th%m louder ; ' 

That, if heav’n* slumber while their ermturea 
want, 

JThey may awake their helps to comfoiY them. 
I’ll, then, discourse*'* our woes, felt several 
years. 

And, wanting breath to spejik, help me with 
tears. 

Dio. I ’ll do luy best, sir. ^ 20 

Cle. This Tarsus, o'er which I liave the 
government, , 

A city on whom Plenty held full hand, 

Ft>r Kiches strew’d herself even in the streets; 
Whoso tt>wers bore heads so high they kiss’d 
the clouds, 

And strangers ne’er Ijeheld but wonder’d at ;* 
Who.se moil and dames so jetted^ and juloni’d. 
Like one aiiDther's gl:iss to trim them by:* 
'riieir Lillies were stoi ’d full, to glad the sight. 
And not so much to feed on as delight;* 29 
All poAU'rty was scorn’d, aiu^ pi-ide so gfeat. 
The name oi help’" grew odious to repeat.— 
Dio. t), ’t is to«j true. 

Cle. But see what heaven can do! By this^ 
our change. 

Those mouths wlit) but of late, earth, sea, and 
air. 

Were all too little to content and please, 
Although they gave their^creatui’es in abuu- 
daiict 

As houses are defil’il for want of use, 

'They are now st;arv’d for want of exercise: 
Tliose [lalates, who, not yet two summers 
younger, 89 

Mii.st have inventfjiis to delimit the ^te, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it: 
[Those niothem who, to nousle up^* their babes, 
Thought nought too curious,^* are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they lov’d.]]! 
So sliarp are hunger’s teeth, that man andTwife 
Draw lots who first shall die to lerigthen^life: 

- -— . . —(-^--—'— 

♦ Beav’n, i.e. the goda * DUcmtrte, relate. 

^ Avd BtrdiifferB ne’er beheld but urottder'd at, i.e. and 
which stranger! ne’er beheld but with wonder ' 

J Jetted, strutted. 

8 GtoBB to , trim them by, pattern a((^ which to dresa 
themselves. 

V Ab deliffht, as to delight t^'ETelp, t.e. charity; 
n ttouBle up, cherish, rear. ^ u Curious, delicate. 
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ACT I. 8g«u« 4. 

Here stauds a ibrdi'and there a lady weeping; 
Here many sink* yet tliose which see them 
iaU ^ 

Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true ? do 

Dih, Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness 
it. * 

Cle. O, let those cities that of Plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With their superfluous riots, hear these 
tearsl 

The misery of Tarsus may be theirs. 

** Enter a Lord. 

Ijord. Wliere’s the lord governor? 

Vie. Here. 

Speak out th^' sorrows which thou bring’st in | 
haste, i 

For comfort is too far for us t’ expect. | 

L(yrd. We have descried, upon our neighbour- i 
ing shore, , CiO ! 

A jjortly saiP of ships make hitherward. I 

Vie. 1 thoug|it as much. ! 

One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, j 
Tliat may succeed as his inheritor; j 

And so in ours; some neighbouring nation,® ' 
Taking iulvaiitage of our misery, I 

Hath stuff’d these hollow vessels with their ; 

jH»wer, j 

To beat us down, the which are down already; i 
And make a concpiest of unhappy me. 

Where jis® no glory’s got to overcome. “O i 
Lord. That’^ the least fear; for, by the i 
semblance* i 

Of their white flags display’d, they bring us ! 
peace. 

And ^uie to ps as favowrei’s,''* not as foes. 

■ CU. Thou ^peak’st like him’s untutor’d to | 
rej)eat:® 

Who makes the fairest show means most ; 
deceit. « 

Bhf bria^ they what they will and what they 
can, 

"V^hat neecbwe fear? 

V A portly taii, imposing fleet. 
i Nation, pronounced as a trisyllable, 
s a’%er« (w, where. 

• Semblanee^ pronounced as a trisyllable. 

« Favourert, snccourers, relievers. 

* Hvm’g HiUtiter'd to repeat, him that has not been 
taught the lesson. 


ACT 

Tile gK)iind*« we’j« half-way 

■ them:.;,' v.;^- 

Go tell their wo attend Mm here, . 

To know for What hft comes, and whehce he 
. comes, . ■ ,' :V - 80" 

And what he cravea ; 

Aor<f. I go, my lord. , 

Cle. Welcome is f>eace, if he on jteace coiirist;® 
If ware, we are unable to resist. , 

Enter Pbi^ioles, with Attendania; tome peppte 
of Tarms foUova. 

Per, Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 
Let not our ships and number of our men 
Be, like a l>eacon fir’d, t’ amaze® your eyea 
W’e liave heard your miseries as far as Tyire, 
And seen the desolation of your streets; 

Nor come*we to add sorrow' to your tearg^ 90 
But to relieve them of their heavy load; 

And these our ships, you liappily*® may think 
Are like the Trojan horae was** stuff’d witliin 
With blooily veins, expecting overthrow, 

Are stor’d with corn to make your needy bread, 
And give them life -whom hunger starv’d half 
dead. 

A (1. [Kneeling] The gods of G reece protect 
you! 

And we ’ll pray for you. 

Per Rise, I pray you, rise; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, / 
And harbourage for ourselves, our ships, and ■ 
men. lOO 

Cle. The which when any shall not gratify, ; 
Or ])ay you with unthaiikfulness in thought, 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 

The (!urse of heaven and men succeed, their 
evils! 

Till when,—the which I hope shall ne’er be 
seen,— 

Your grace is welcome to our town and u& 

Per Which welcome we’ll accept; feast here 
awhile, 

Until our stars that frown lend us a sioilA 

t The ground's the lowest, i.e. tb« grave h the wont 
depth (of misfortune). 

^ If he on peace consist if he be set on (or disposed for) 
peace. » Amaze, perturb. 

10 I'oM happily, which you perchance. 

11 iFa«, which was. 
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ACT It Etoloffitt; PERICLES. ACT H. 8oen« 1, 

ACT II. 


The same. 

Enter irOvrzvL. 

Oow. C Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I-wis,* to incest bring; 

A better prince, and benign lord, 

^ That will prove awf ul“ both i n deed and word; 
t Be quiet, then, aa men should be, 

^ Till he hath jmss’d necessity.* 

^ I ’ll show you thase in troubles reign, 

<, Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 

\ The good in conversation*— 

^ To whom I give my beuisou— lo 

J Is still at Tarsus, where each man 
j! Thinks all is writ he speken can; 
f And, to remember what he does, 

< Build his stjitiie to make him glorious: 

^ But. tidings to the amti'ary 
j Al e brought your eyes; what need speak 1 ?] 

Dumb-Show. 

Enter, from one side, Pericle-s, talking vnth 
Cleon; their Trains with them. Enter, 
from the othet' side, a Gentleman, with, a 
letter to Pericles; who shows the letter to 
Cleon; then gives the Messenger a reward, 
and knights him. Exeunt severally Peri¬ 
cles and Cleon, with their Trains. 

Good Helicane, that stay’d at home, 

Not to eat honey like a drone 
From others’ laboui's;—for though he strive 
To killen bad, keep good alive, 20 

And to fulfil Jiis prince’ desire,— 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre: 

How Tbaliard came full l>ent with sin 
And hid intent to murder him; 

And that in Tarsus was not beat 
Longer for him to make his rest. 

He, doing so,® put forth to seas. 

Where when men bin,® there’s seldom ease; 

» For now the wind liegins to blow; 

Thunder above, and deeps below, 30 

> l-tns. in trutli. 

s Awful, law-abiding, oonscieiitiong. 

* necessity, misfortune, distress. 

* Conversation, conduct; pronounced as five cyllables. 

* Doing so, i.e. acting accordingly (f). « Bin, are. 
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Make such unquiet, that the ship 81 

Should^ house him safe is wreck’d and split; 
^ And he, good prince, having all lost, *’ 

By waves from coast to coast is tost; 

All perisheu of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself; 

Till fortune, tir’d with doing liad, 

Threw him ashore, to give hin^ glad: 

And here he comes. What shall be next. 
Pardon old Gower,—this longs^^he text. 

[Exit. 

Scene I. Pentajmlis. The sea-shore. 
Pericles, %cet. 

Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of 
heaven I 

Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly 
man 

Is but a 8ub.staiice that imi.st jtield t<» you* 
And I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 

Alas, the sea bath cjist me tJii the rwks, 
Wash’d me froni shore to sJiore. and left me 
breath ® 

Nothing to think <nj but ensuing death. 
liCt it stiflice the givatnfess of your powers ' 
To Iiave beieft a prince of all his fortunes; 
And having thrown him from your watery 
grave, lO 

Here to have death in peace is all he ’ll crave. 

Si 

Enter Hhree Fishermen. 

First Fish. What, ho, Pilcli! 

Sec. Fish. Ha, command bring away tljgnetst 
First Fish. What, Patch-bre^h, I say! 
Third Fish. What say you, master? 

First Fish. Ixx»k how thou stirPst now! 
come aw'ay, or I ’ll fetch thee witha waniou.*"' 
Third Fish. Faith, master, I am thinl^ing 
of the pfxir men that were cast away before^s 
even now. • 20 

First Fish. Alas, poor souls, ifc grieved my 
heart to hear what pitiful cries they made to 

7 which should. , ; 

8 This longs, this (that follows) belongs to. 

* Breath, i.e. Hie. 

w With a wanion, i.e. "bad luck to ypul" '* 





Acr n. fiouw li 

u8 to help thenij wh^n, 'frell-a-day, we could 
scarce help oumlvea, 24 ' 

Third Fish. Nay, mswter, said uot I as niuc|i 
when I saw tlie porpus, how he iKumc^d and 
tumbled ? they say they ’re half>fish, half-flesli: 
a plague on them, they ne’er come but 1 look 


ACT n. SciBin* 1 ; 

to be wash’d.: I marvel hoyr the 

. hve in the sea. ;':. 

■ Fir»t t^^y, 

great ones eat up the little ones: I can com> 
pare our rich misers to nothing so fitly as to a 
whale; a’ plays and tumble driving the poor 





See. fi^ What a drunken knave wu the soa, to cant thee in uur wa}’l—(Aut U. 1. dl, 


fry l^efore bjjn, and at last devours them all at 
a mouthful: such whales hafe 1 heard on o’ 
the land, -who never leave gaping till they’ve- 
swallow’d the whole parish, church, steeple, 
bells, and all. / 

Per. stole] A pretty moral. so 

Third B'ish. But, mjister, if I had been the 
sexton, I woul^ have been that day iu the 
belftjr ,• 

Sec. Fish. Why, man? 

Third Fial^ Becstuse he should have swal¬ 
low’d me too: and when I had been iu hie 
belly, I would have kept such a jangling of 
the bells, that he should never have left, till 
he cast bell% steeple, church, and parish, up 
again. But if the good King Simonides were 
of my mintl,—- 


Per. \^A»ide\ Simonides! 4» 

Third FUh. He would purge the land of 
these drones, that rob the bee of her honey. 
Per. [Aside\ How from the finny subjects 
of the sea 

These fishers tell th’ infirmities of men; 

And from their watery empire recollect* 

All that may-men approve, or men detect!— 
Peace be at your lalwur, honest fishermen. 

Sec. Fish. Honest! good fellow, what’s that? 
If it be a day fits you,® search out of the. 
calendar, and nobody look after It 
Per. May see the sea hath cast upon your 
coast— ee 

1 A-tatid. by land. ' : 

^ Reenlleet. i.e. aelect 
0 Fits you, distracts you, makes you iSsd. 
215;. 









PEEICLES. 


^ Scene 1. 


ACT 11. 1. 

Sec. What a drunken knave was the 

sea, to cast^ thee in our way! 62 

Per, A man whom both the waters and the 
wiml, 

In that vast tennis-court have made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him; 
He asks of you, that never us’d to Ijeg, 

First Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg? 
Here’s them in our country of Greece gets more 
with begging than we am do with working 

Sec. Fish. Oanat thou catch any fishes, then ? 

Per, I never piuctis’d it. n 

Sec. Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure; 
for here’s nothing to be got now-a-days, unless 
thou canst fish for’t. 

Per. What I have Ijeeii I have forgot to know; 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on: 
A man throng’d up- with cold; my veins are 
chill, 77 

And have no more of life than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat to ask your help; 
Wl)ieh. if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

First Fish. Die, f[uoth-a? Now gods forbid! 
I have a gown here; come, put it on; keep 
thee warm. Now', afore rne,^ a handsome fel¬ 
low! Come, thou shalt go home, and we’ll 
have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting-clays, 
and moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks;'* and 
f^ou shalt be welcome. 

Per. I tliank you, sir. 

Sec. Fish. Hark you, my friend,—you said 
you could not beg. 90 

Per. I did but crave. 

Sec. Fish. But crave' Then I ’ll turn craver 
too, and so I shall sca{)e whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggai's wh ipp’d, then? 

Sec. Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all; for 
if ail your beggars were whipp’d, I would w’ish 
no better office than to be beadle.—But, mas¬ 
ter, I ’ll go draw up the net. 

\ExU with Third Fisherman. 

Per. [Aside] How well this honest mirth 
becomes their labour! 

First Fish. Hark you, sir,—do you know 
where ye are ? lOi 

1 Cast, cast np, vomit. 

* Throng'd np, oppressed, numbed. 

* Afore im, “ on my word!" 

* t lap-jacks, pancakc». 
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Not well. ' IM 

FirM Fisk. Why, I ’ll tell you : tbm is 
Pentapolis, and our king the good Simbnides. 

Per! The good Simonides, do you call him? 

First Fish. Ay, sir; and he deserves so tt> 
be call’d for his peaceable reign ai|d good 
^government. 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains 
from his subjects the name of good by his 
government. How far is his court distant 
fn>m this shore? in 

First Fish. MaiTy, sir, half afday’s journey: 
and I ’ll tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and 
to-morrow is her birth-day; afld there ai'e 
princes and knights come from all parts of the 
world to just® and tourney for her Jove. 

Per. Were my fortunes equal to my desires, 
1 could wish to make one there. 

First Fish. O, sir, things must be as they 
j may; and what a man ainnot get, he may law¬ 
fully deal for his wife’s soul. 12i 

Ite~enter S<^ond and Third Fishermen, 
arawxf up a met. 


I 

i 

I 


Sec. Fish. Helii, master, lielj)! hei’e’s a fish 
hangs in the net, like a ]»oor man’s right in 
the law; ’twill hardly come out. Ha! hots 
on’t,** ’t is crome at last, and ’t is turn’d to a 
rustv armour. » 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray yon. Jet 


me see it. — 


I Thanks, fortune, yet, that, after all thy crosses, 
Thou giv’st me somewhat to repair myself; 
And though it w'aa mine own, part of my heri¬ 
tage, * " , 129 

Which my dead fiather did bequeath to me, 
With this strict charge, even as he left his life, 
“ Keep it, my Pericles; it liatl^jbeen lil'shield 
’pTwixtme and death;”—and pointed to this 
brace;— 

“For that it sav’d me, keep it; in like neces¬ 
sity— * • •• 

The which the gods protect thee from!—’t 
may defend thee.” ^ * 

It kept where I kept, I so dearly lov’d it; 

Till the rough seas, that spare hot any man, 
Took it in rage, though calm’d have given’t; 
again; ^ . 


* Just, tilt. * Bots on'tfSi plague on Itl 



AOt II. Scene 1 

I tliaiik thee for’t; i^y ship^eck iH)iiiiiS no 
Sinc^ I have here my father’s gift in ^s wilt 
/"tirrtWhat meaii you, sir? i4i 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, ^is coat 
of worth, 

i'or itcwas sometime target to a king; 

I know it by this mark. He lov’d me dearly^ 
And for his sake I wish the having of it; 

And tliat you’d guide me to your sovereign’s 
court, 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman; 
And if that ^'er my low fortunes better,^ 

I ’ll pay your bountieaftill then rest yourdebtor. 
First /TwA-Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
Per. I’ll show the virtue I have borne in anus. 
Fira Fish. Why, d’ ye take it, and the gods 
give thc|| good on’t! 

Full. Ay, but hark you, my friend; 
’t was we that made up this garment through 
the rough seams of the waters; there are cer¬ 
tain condolements, certain vails.® I hoj)e, sir, 
if you thrive, you ’ll remember from whence 
you had it. 

Per. Believe % I Avill. 

By your furtherance I am cloth’d in steel; 
And, spite of all the i-aptiuo® of the sea, 161 
This jewel holds his building* on my arm:— 
Unto the value® I will mount myself 
Upon a courser, •whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gsizer joy to see him tread.— 
Only, my friends, 1 yet am unprovided* 

Of a pair of bases. 

Sec. Fish. We’ll sure piovide thee: thou 
shalt have my best gown to make thee a pair: 
and I ’ll bring thee to the co«rt myself. i70 
Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will. 
This day I ’ll rise, or else acid ill to ill. \^Exeunt. 

ScBXE II. The awne. The eMraiice to the lists; 
with the royal pavilion overlooking them. 

A Jlpprish. . FMer Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, 

* and Attendants. 

Mm. Are ^he knights ready to begin the 
triumph?® 

I Better, mend. > Vails, perquisites. 

> Rapture, violence, seizure. 

* Holds his biitlding, keeps its place. 

4 Unto the value, i.e. to as high a value (as the Jewel will 
fetch). A Triumph, tournament. 


ACrrit So8iiei;s 

ilirgf 

And stey ycmr CQinjnyg to jii^nt 
Sim. Return them,T we are and bur 

daughter. 

In honour of who^ birth these triumphs ure, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. 

[Exit a Lord. 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my royal father, to 
express 

My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 

Sim. It’s fit it should be so; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself; 
As jewels lose their glory if neglects, 12 
So princes their renown if not respected. 

’Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight in his device. , 
Thai. "ViThich, to preserve mine honour. I’ll 
perform. 

Enter a Knight; he passes over, and his Squire 
presents his shield to the Princess. 

Sim. Who is the first tliat doth prefer him¬ 
self? 

Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned 
father; 

And the device he liears upon his aliield 
Is a black -Flthiop reaching at the sun; 2a 
The word,® Lux tua vita mihi.^ 

Sim. He loves you w'ell that holds his life 
of you. 

\The Second Kniyht passes over. 
Who is the second that presents himself? 

Thai. A prince of Macedon, rny roy'al father; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm’d knight that’s conquer’d by a l^y; 
The motto thus, in Spanish, Mas por dulzura 
que por fuerza.^^ 

[ The Third Knight passes over, 
Sim. And what’s the third? 

Thai. • The third of Arttioch; 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry; 

The word. Me pompce provexit apex,^^ so 
[The Fourth Knight passes over. 
Sim. •What is the fourth? 

< Return them, take them word. 

* Word, motto. 

» “Thy light iB life to me.” 
w " More by gentleuesB than by fowje.” 

“ The crown of the triumph drew me on;’ 
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FEBICLIS. 


ACT IL Some 8.: 


rAaC A burning torch that’s turned upside 
down; 82 

The word, §Mod me alit, me extinguU} 

ii’m. "Which shows that beauty hath hU® 
power and will, 

"Which can as w'ell inflame as it can kill. 

{The Fifth Knight passes over. 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with 
clouds, 

Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone 
tried; 

The motto thus, Sic speetanda Juies.^ 

{The Sixth Knight {Peride^passes over. 
Sim. And what’s 

The sixth and last, the which the knight him¬ 
self 40 

With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d 1 
Thai-. He seems to be a stranger; but his 
present* is 

A wither’d branch, that’s only green at 
top; 

The motto. In hac spe viro,^ 

Sim. A pretty moral; 

From the dejected state wherein he is, 

He hopes by you his fortunes yet may 
flourish. 

First Lord. He had need mean better than 
his outward show 

Can any way speak in his just commeml;** 

For, by his rusty outside, he appears so 

T have practis’d more the whipstock than the 
lance. 

Sec. Lord. He well may be a stranger, for 
he comes 

To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished. 
ThirdLord. Andonsetpurposelethisarmour 
rust 

Until this dav, to scour it in the dust. 

Sim. Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us 
BCan^ 

The outward habit by* the inward man. 

But stay, the knights are coming: 

We will withdraw int<j the gallery. {Exeunt. 
{Great shouts within^ “ The mean knight!” 

1 “That which nourishes me. quenches me.” 
s UiH, Its. 1 *' So faith is to be tested.” 

* Mis preaent, that which he presents. 

* “ In this hope I live.” 

* In his just commend, in just commendatiOD of him. 

f Soon, study. < By, conoeming. 


Sc£NE fltl. The same. J hail of state} alctHgi^ 
prepgrtpi. 

Simonides, Thaisa, Lords^ Ladies, and Attend¬ 
ants. Enter the Marshal, eohduding 
t Pericles and the other knights, arimd. 

Sim. Knights, 

To say you ’re welcome were superfluous.' 

To place upon the volume of your deeds. 

As in a title-psige, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expect, or inore than’silt, 
Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becdines a feast: 
You are princes and my guests. 

Thai. \^To Pericles'\ But you, my knight and 
guest; . * 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, lO 
And crown you king of this day’s happiness. 
Per. ’Tis more by fortune, lady, than my 
merit. 

Sim. Call itby'whatyou will, theday isyours; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it.# 

In framing an arti-st, art hatl* thus decreed. 
To make some good, but others to exceed; 
And you ’re lierhibour’d scholar.“—(!5ome, queen 
o’ the feast, 

ror,dai)gl)ter,Huyouare,lu!retakeyouTplace:— 
Marshal the rest, as they desen’e their gra^e. 
Knights. We’re honour’d much by good 
Simonides. 20 

Sim. Your presence glads our days: honour 
w^e love; 

For who hates honour hates the ^»d8 above. 
Marshal. Sir, ‘yonder is your p^ce. 

Per. Some other is more fit. 

First KnigM. Coptend not, sir; for we ar® 
gentlemen V 

That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great nor do the low despise. 

Per. You are right courteous knights. 

Sim. Sit,,sir, sit.— 

[Aside] By Jove, I wonder, that is king of 
thoughts, , • 

These cates resist me,*® he not thought upon.*® 

‘ Her labmir’d scholar, the Bcbnlar over whose tralslng 
she took apecial pains. 

10 These eates reeist me, these delioacisi are distasttital 
tome. 

n He not thought upon, it he be not In my thoughts. 
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ACTil BoBae S. PJaSlCtES; ACT U. Sotoe «. 


TJud. \Asid^ By ^«io, that is quieen of 
marriage,* ^ so 

All viands that I eat^do seem unsavoury, 
Wishing him my mcaiit.—Sure he’s a gallant, 
gentleman. 

Sim. He’s but a country gentleman; 
Hasdone nomore than other knights ha vedone; 
Has broken a staff or so; so let it pass. 

Thai. To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Per, Yon king’s to me like to my father’s 
picture, 

Which tells me^n that glory once he was; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sdn, for them to reverence; 40 
None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights. 
Did vail® their crowms to his supremacy: 
Where® npw his son’s like glow-worm in the 
night. 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in light: 
Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men, 
For he’s their parent, and he.is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they 
crave. 

Sim, What, are you merry, knights? 

First Knight. Who can be other in this royal 
presence? 

Sim. Here, with a cup that’s stor’d unto the 
brim,— 00 

As you do love, fill to your mistress’* lips,— 
We drink this health to you. 

Kniglda. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause awhile: 

You knight doth sit too melancholy, 

As if the ent|rtainuient in our court 
Had not a show might counterfail® his worth. 
Note it not you, Tlmisa? 

Thai. What is ’t to me, igy father? 

Sim. Ojtl,tteu(|^ my daughter: princes, in tins. 
Should live like gods above, who freely give 
To every one that comes to honour them: eo 
And princes not doing so are like to gnats, 
Whicirmak^fi sound, but kill’d are wonder’dat. 
Therefore, to make his enteitain® more sweet, 
Here*aay we d^'ink this standing-bowl of wine 
to him. 


1 Matriagt, prononnoed at a trisyllable. 

* raa, lower. s Where, while, whereas. 

* mistAsses’. 

* A thow inight eountersail, an aspect snch as would 

equal. < Entertavi, entertainment. 


.Unto a stranger knight to be SO bold; 

He may my proffer take for an offence, . 
Since men take tromen’s gifts for impudence. 

Sim^ How! : 70 

Do as I bid yon, or you ’ll move me else. 

Thai [AndA\ Now, by the gods, he could 
not please me better. 

Sim. And furthermore tell him, we desire 
to know of him, 

Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 
Thai. The king my father, sir, has drunk to 
you. 

Per. I thank him. 

Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your 
life. 

Per. I thank both him and you, and pledge 
him freely. 

Thai. And further he desires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Per, A gentleman of Tyre,—my aiame, 
Pericles; 81 

My education been in arts and arms; 

Who, looking for adventures in the world,-— 
Was by the rough sesis reft of shi]i)s and men. 
And, after shipwreck, driven upon this shore. 
Thai. He thanks your grace; names him¬ 
self Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, 

Who only by misfortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his mis¬ 
fortune, 90 

And will awake him from his melancholy.— 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, • 
And waste the time, which looks for other 
revels. 

Even in vour armours, as vou are address’d,®- 
Will very well become a soldier’s dance. 

|[ I will not have excuse, "with saying this < 
Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads, f 
Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 

[Music. The Knights and Ladm 
dance; Pericles remains seated. 
So, this was well ask’d, ’t was so well per¬ 
form’d.— 

£ [Fo Peric&«] Come, sir; lOOj 

Here is a lady that wants breathing® too: ? 

T pou (iddmA’d, jnit M fou are. 

* £rea(At‘np, ie. exerclaing (with a danceX 
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PERICLES. 




^ An4 I have heard, you knights of Tyre 102 
jAre excellent in making ladies trip; 

I And that their measures are* as excellent. 

Per. In those that practise them they are, 
my lord. 

Sim. O, that’s as much as you -would be 

< denied 

10 f your fair courtesy.] 

[^Dan<x re?mveii, Pericles afid Tkaisa 
leading. 

Unclasp, unclasp; 

Tlianks, gentlemen, to all; all ha ve done well, 
[To Pericles] But you the best.—Pages and 
lights, to conduct 

These knights unto their several lodgings!— 
[To Pericle^ Yours, su*, 110 

We have giv’n order to be next our own. 

Per. I am at your grace’s pleasure. 

Sim. Princes, it is hw late to bilk of love; 
And that’s the mark I know you level’ at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest; 
To-morrow all for speeding do their best.* 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Tyre. A room in tfie Governors 
home. 

Enter Helicaxus and Escanes. 

^Hel, No, Escanes; know this of me,— 

^ Antiochus from incest liv’d not free: 

< For which, the most high gods not minding 
^ longer 

jTo withhold the vengeance that they had in 
store, 

I Due to this heinous capital offence, 

>Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
i When he was seated in a chariot 
-^Of an inestimable value, and his daughter 
■with him, 

A fire from lieaven came, and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing; for they so 
stunk, 10 

That all those eyes ador’d® them ere their fall 
Scorn now their luind should give them burial. 
Esca. ’Twas very strange. 


1 Level, slm. 

All forttpeeding do their best, let all do their beet to 
achieve success. 

> Thoee eyes ador'd, i.e. those eyes which adored, those 
whose eyes adored. 
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Jfei. And yet but justice; for thoiigh| 
Hiis king were great. Ids greatness was no) 
guard ■ . hi 

To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin bad his reward* | 

' Esca, ’T is very true. ] ’ 

Enter several Lords. 

[ First Lord. See, not a man in private con*? 
ference - j 

Or coimcil ixas resjject with him but he. ? 

Sec. Lord. It shall no longer grieve* without) 
reproof. ) 

Third Lord. And curs’d be he that will not) 
setxuid it. 2oj 

First Lord. Follow me, then.—Lord Heli- ; 

cane, a word. > 

Ud. With me ? and -welcomehappy day,) 
ray lords. ] 1 

First Lord. Know that our griefs are risen 
to the top, 

And now at length they overflow their l»anks. 
Hel. Your griefs! for what? wrong not the 
prince you love, ■ 

First Lord. Wroiig not youi^elf, then, noble 
Ilelicane; 

But if the prince do live, let us s»Uute hba, 

Or know what ground's made liappy by his 
breath. 

If in the world he live, we ’ll seek him o»t; 

If in his gi-ave he rest, we’ll find him there; 
And be resolv’d* he lives tf* govern ns, * 3i 
Or dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral, 

And leaves us tr> oui' free election. 

Sec. Lord. Whose death’s imleed the strong-* 
est in our'censiire;® 

And, knowing this kingdom, if without a 
head,— 

Like goodly buildings left without a' roof,-— 
Will soon to ruin fall, your noble self, 

That best know how to rule and how to reign, 
We thus submit unto,—our .sovereign. 

AU. Live, noble Helicane"^! * „ 40 ^ 

Ild. For honour’s cause, forbear your suf¬ 
frages: C 

If that you love Prince Pericles, forbear.. ’ 

Take your wish, I leap.in^ the seas, 


* Orieve, be ^ievoos (to u«). 

* assured, * 

< Strongest in onr eeraure, most certufn in our Judgment: 
t Take I, it i should take. 



Afcr 11: Moiea» 4. FEMlCL^. ACT II. Scene B.:- 


Where’s iiourly troulfle for a minute’s ease. 
A twelvemdptli longer, me entreat you 
To forbear^ the absence of your kingi 
If in which time expir’d; he not return,* 

I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if cannot win you to this love, 40 
Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 
And in your search spend your adventurous 
worth; 

Whom if you find, and win unto return, 

You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 
First Lord. I’d wisdom he’s a fool tluit will 
not yield; • 

And since Lord Helicane enjoineth us, 

We with our travels will endeavour it. 
ffel. Then you love us, we you, and we ’ll 
clasp luuids; ^ 

When peers thus Imit, a kingdom ever stands. 

[Kteuiit. 

t 

ScBXK V. Pmtapolis. A ropm in tfw pcdace. 

Simonides, reading a letter. Enter to him 
If tree Knights. 

First Knight. Good morrow to the good 
Simonidea 

Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let 
you know, 

That for this twelvemonth she’ll not undertake 
A married life. 

iter reason to heraelf is only known, 

Wliich yet from her by no means can 1 get. 
Sec. Knight. May we not get aeces-s to her, 
iny lor«y 

Sim. Faitli, by no mejmif: she hath so 
strictly tied her 

To her chamber, that it is jmi»os.sible. 

One twiTve m^ns* more she ’ll wear Diana’s 
livery; a io 

This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow’d, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
Third Loth to bid farewell, we take 

our leaves. \^Exeunt Knights. 

Sfm. So, • 

They’re well disjiatch’d; now to my daughter’s 
letter: 

She tells ine here, she ’ll wed the stranger 
knight,, ___ . - 

\ Fwrbmr. ts. mAvae ()). 
i * Twelve moons, twolreinonth. 

: • 


Or never mor« to »br light. 

Tis weU; mMre^ ; y^UT agrees with 
. minej; 

X like that wellnay, how aWliite die^ in’t, 
hfot minding whether I dislike or no j ^ 
Well, I do commend her choice ; 



Per. Even iti hia thmat—imlewi it i)e the king— 

That calU m ■ tniitur, I return the Uu.—(Aut it. S. ISO, ( 7 .) 


And will no longer have it be delay'd.— 

Soft! here he comes: I must dissemble it. 

Enter Pericles. 

Per. All fortune to the good Simonides! 
Sim. To you as much, sir! I’m liehokliug 
to you 

For your sweet music this last night; I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing^harmony. 

Per. It is your grace’s pleashre to commend 
Not my desert. 

Sim. * Sir, you are music's master, 
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AGT It. 8cmi# 5; 


PEEICLE& 


Per. The ivorst of all her scholars, my good 
lord. SI 

Sim. Let me ask you one thing: 

What do you think of my daughter, sir? 

Per. A most virtuous princess. 

Sim. And she is fair too, is she not? 

Per. As a fair day in summer,—wondrous 
fair, 

Sim. Sir, my daugliter thinks very well of 
you; 

Ay, so well, that you must be her master, 
And she will be your scholar: therefore look 
to it. 

Per. I am unworthy for her schoolmaster. 
Sim. She tliiuks not so; peruse this writing 
else.^ 41 

Per. [J«ide] What’s here? 

A letter, that she loves tlie knight of Tyre! 
’Tis the king’s subtilty to have my life.— 

O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 

A stranger and distressed gentleman, 

That never aim’d so high to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sim. Thou hast bewitch’d my daughter, 
And thou art a villain! 

Per. By the gods, I have not : 

' Never did thought of mine levy * offence; si 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain^ her love or your dis¬ 
pleasure. 

• Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 

Per. Traitor! 

Sim. Ay, traitor. 

Per. Even in his throat—unless it be the 
king— 

That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Sim. [Atndel Now, by' the gods, I do applaud 
his coui-age. 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts. 
That never relish’d* of a base descent. tso 
I came unto your court for honour’s cause, 

1 EUe, i.e. to the contrary. 

3 Levy, i.e. imagine, contemplate. 

^ A deed might gain, a deed which might gain. 

* Eelieh'd, gave indication. 
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act II. Scene 5. 

And not to be a rebel to your state; 68 

And he that otherwise accounts of nie, . 
This sword shall provfe he’s honour’s enemyi'^ 
SiffL No? ^ : 

Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 

£nter Thaiba. 

Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as feir, 
Eesoive® your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my liand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 70 
7%ai. Why, sir, say if you liad, 

Who takes offence at that would make* me 
glad? * 

Sim. Yea, mistress, are you stiperemptory?— 
[Amde\ I am glad on’t with all my heart.— 

I ’ll tame you; I ’ll bring yon in subjection. 
Will you, not having my consent, 

Bestow your love and your affections 
Upon a stranger?—who, for aught I 
know. 

May be— nor can I think the contrary— 

As great in blood as I myself.— " so 

Therefore hear you, mistress; either frame 
Your will to mine,—and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be rul’d by me, or I will make you— 
Man and wife:— 

Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it 
too; 1 * 

And being join’d, I’ll thus your hopes de- 
stn.»y;— 

And for a further grief,—God give you joy!— 
Wluit, are you both pleas’d? 

Thai Yes,—if you^love me, sir. 

Per. Even as^my life my blood that fosters 
it. 

f Sim. What, aije you both agreed? i) 0 > 
Both. Yes, if’t please your ^aajesty? 

Sim. It pleaseth me so yell, that I will see ^^ 
you wed; 

And. then with what haste you can get you to I 
bed.] [Ei:%unt.\ 


* Remlve, acqoaint. * 

* That would mala, i.e. that which would make. 



iACT III.: PjwMfRte. 


PERIGLES. 


ACT IIL Soem C 


ACT III. 


Tha same. • 

Enter Gowkr. 

Gow. [Now sleep yalaked hath* the rout? 
dia but scores the house about, 

Made louder by the o’er-fed breast® 

Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 

The cat,-with eyne of bumiug coal, 

Now crouclles fore the mouse’s hole; 

And crickets sing at th' oven’s mouth, 

Aye the blither for their drouth. 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

'> Where, by the loss of maidenhead, lO 
i A babe is moulded. —Be att^it, 

S And time, that is so briefly s^mit, 

Witii your tine fancies quaintly eche:® 
Wliat'sdumb inshowl’ll plain with speech.] 

Dumb-Sbow. 

Eyvter, from one dde, Pkricles and Simonides 
with AttendfinU; a Mejsmnger meets thrm^ 
kneels, ami gives Pericles a ieWcr; he shows 
it to Simonides; the Locds kneel to Peri¬ 
cles. Then enter Thaisa with child, and 
Ltcorida. Simonides shows his daughter 
the letter; she rejoices: she and Pericles 
* take leave of her father, and depart with 
Lycorida amd their Attendants. Then 
exeunt Simonides and the rest. 

By many a dern* and painful perch 
Of Pericles the careful search. 

By the four opj)osing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 

Is made with all due diligence 
That^orse and sail aiwfhigh expense 20 
Can stead the quest.* At hist from Tyre— 
Fame answering the most strange inquire®— 
To the court of King Simonides 
Are letUrs Utought, the tenour these:®— 
Antioclius and his daughter dead; 

'She men of Tyrus on the head 

1 Tslaked hath,fitth qnletek(literally, “hath abated”). 
s Dr«ast, chest. 

■ Quaintly eehe, cleverly lengthen out. 

I Dem, dreary. 

f Stead the guest, aid the aearch. 

< Most strange inqnire, most particular inquiry, 
t The tenour these, the contents being as Mlowi. 


Of HeUcanus wottM ^ oh 

The crown of Tyre, but he yrill none: 

The mutiny he tliere hastes t’ appeasel 
Says to ’em, if King Pericles so 

Come not home in twice six moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Yravished the regions round, . 

And every one with claps can sound,® 

“ Our heir-apparent is a king! 

Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing?” 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre;’ so 
His queen with child makes her ded!re—- 
Which*who shall cross?—along to 
Omit we all their dole and woe:— . 
Lycorida, her nurse, she takes, 

And so to sea. Their vessel shakes 
On Neptune’s billow; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut: but fortune’s mood 
Varies again; the grizzled® north 
Di8gorgf*8 such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ship drives; so 
The lady shrieks, and, well-a*near!*® 

Does fall in travail with her fear; 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself f*erform. * 

I nill*‘relate, action*® may 
Conveniently the rest convey; 

Which might not what by me is told. 

In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak. 00 

[Exd. 

Scene I. At sea. 

Pericles discovered, on shipboard. 

Per. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke 
these surges, 

Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, 
that hast 

« Can «OHMd, began to cry out 
* Qrialed, grim. 

lo ITelLa-near, ahu 1 » ilTill, win dot. 

u Action, pronounced aa a trisyllable. 
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Upott tlie '#mds command, bind them in brass, 
Having ^ball’d them from the deep! O, still 
dining, dreadful thunders; gently 
qnmich 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes: — O, how, 
Lycorida, 

How does my queen?—Thou stormest venom¬ 
ously; 

Wilt thou spit all thyself? — The seaman’s 
whistle 

Is as a whisjjer in the ears of death, 
Unheard.—Lycorida!—Lucina, O 10 

Divinest pati'oness, and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy' deity' 
Aboard ourdancingboat; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen’s travail. 

Enter Lycorida wUh an Infant. 

Now, Lycorida! 

Lyc. Here is a thing too young for such a 
place, 

Who, if it had couceit,^ would die, as I 
Am like to do: take in your arms this jnece 
Of your dead queen. 

Per. How, how, Lycorida I 

Lyc, Patience, go<xi sir; do not assist the 
storm. 

Here’s all that is left living of y'our queen,— 
A little daughter: for the sake of it, 21 

Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods! 

Why do y'ou make us love your gofxlly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away? We liere 
below 

RecjUl not what we give, and therein may 
Vie honour with you.^ 

Lyc. ' Patience,good sir, 

Even for tliis charge. 

Per. Now, mild may be thy life! 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe: 
Quiet a’'.d gentle thy conditions I* 

For thou ’rt the ruddiest welcome to this world 
That e’er was prince’s child. Happy what 
follows! 81 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
As Are, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 

1 Cotieeit, uuderetandlnx, 

Vie howmr with you, contend with you in honour, 

3 Patience, pronounced as a trisyllable. 

*Ct»idilim», disposition (pronounced as a quadrisyllable). 
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To herald thee from tht womb : evea at the 
first »4 

Thy loss is more than can thy jxirtage qbit, 
With ail thou canst find here.—-Now, the good 
gods 

Throw their best eyes upon’t! « 

Enter hco iSailori. 

Fwst AS'rttf. What courage, sir ? (Sod save you! 

Per. Courage enough: 1 do not fear the flaw; ^ 
’T hath done to me the woret. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fi*esh-riew seafarer, 

I would it would be quiet. " 42 

First tSail. Slack the bolins tifere!—Thou 
wilt not, wilt thou? Blow, ^ud split thyself. 

Heo. Sail. But sea-room,“ and the brine and 
cloudy billow kiss the moou, I care not. 

First Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard: 
the sea works high, the wind is loud, and will 
not lie till the ship be dejir’d of the dead. 

Per. That’s your superstition. to 

First Sail P.'irtlon us, sir; with us at sea it 
hath been still olmerved; and we are stroaig in 
custom. Therefoi’e briefly yield her; for slie 
mu.st overboard straight. 

Per. As you think meet.—^Most wretched 
queen! 

Lyc. Here she lies, sir. 

Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my 
dear; 

No light, no tire: th' unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time so 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coflin’d, in the ooze; 
Where, for a mosiument upon thy bones. 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching wLale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy 
corpse,. ,, 

Lying with simple shells.—0 Lycorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper. 
My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicknder 
Bring me the satin coffer: lay'the 4i^be *• 
Upon the pillow: hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her: sudd^ly, wonfan. 

{Evit Lyooridkt. 

Sec. Sail. Sir, we have a che^ benjeath the 
hatches, caulk’d and bitum’d ready. 


< blast. 

< But sea-room, only let there be eea-mom. 
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Pi$r. I tliaulc thee.^—iCariAer, say what coast 
' is'this?. / ’■ 

Pm Thither, gentle matiner, 

Alte'H' thy cout^ for Tyre. When caiist thon 
reaah it? 

Sm Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. ' 
/*er,,0, make for Tarsus!— 

There will I visit Cleon, for the biibe ?9 
Caimnt hold out to Tyrus: there I ’ll leave it 
At careful nursing.—Cfo thy ways, good mari¬ 
ner : • 

I ’ll bring the body presently. [Exeuivt. 

ScJsyK II. Ephems. A room in Cerimon^x houae. 

CaatMOy, a Servant^ and strme poor people. 

Cer. Philemon, ho! 

Enter Philemon. 

Phil. Doth iny lord call ? 

Cet'. Get fire and meat for these poor men: 

’T has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Set'v. I’ve been*in many; but such a night 
as this, 

Till now, I ne’er endur’d. j 

Cer. Your inasterwill be deadereyou return ; I 
There’s nothing can be minister’d U> nature j 

Thi^. can recover him.— [To Philemo)i\ Give 
this to th’ a|x>thecary. 

And tell me how it works. 

[Exempt all except Cerimon. j 

Enter two Gentlemen. * 

• - 9 j 

First Gent. Gosd morrow’, lo | 

Sec. Gent. Good morrow to youi- lordship. 

Cer. ^ Gentlemen, 

Why do yJu stitso early ? 

First GerU. Sir, 

Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea. 
Shook as the earth did quake; 

The very prjUcip^B* did seem to rend, 

And all to-topple: pure sui^rise and fear 
Madeinae to qiy.t the house. 

Sec. Genti That is the cause we trouble you 
so early; ; 

T is not our husbandry. 

Cer, ', . O, you say well. 20 


Fir^ Getii. But 1 much marvel that your 
loiid^ip, having 21 , 

Bieh tireAbout ybrh idtcmld i^th^ese'^ly h<mm. 
Shake off the golden sluiUb«ir M 
’T ia-most strange;''.- 

Nature should be so con versant with, paiuj :; 
Being thereto not coiripell’d. , . 

Cer. 

Virtue and cunning^ were endowments greater' 
Than nobleness and riches: carelfin heirs : ; 
May the two latter darken and expend; 

But immortality attends the former, SO 

Making a in§n a god. T is known, I ever, : j 
Have studied physic, through which secret 
By turning o’er authorities, I have-— 

Together with my practice—made familiar . / : 
To me and to jny aid the blest infusions i 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stonesi ■ ■ 
And 1 can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, and of her cures; whw^ . 
doth give me 

A more content in course of true delight-- v ; 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour. 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 4i ■ 
To please the fool and death. 

Sec. Gent. Your honour lias through Ephesus 
pour’d forth 

Your charity, and hundre<ls call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restoPd: 
And not your knowledge, your personal pain, 
but even 

Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Oeri- 
moii 4T 

Such strong renown as time shall never iiuse. 

Enter two or three Servants v>ith a chest. 

First Serv. So; lift there. 

Cer. What is that? 

First Serv. Sir, even now 

Did the sea toss upon our sliore this chest:' 

’T is of some wreck. 

Cer. Set’t dow’ii, let’s look upon’t.,, 

Sec, Gent. ’T is like a coffin, sir. ^ ; 

Cer. Whate’er it bfe, ■; 

’Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight- 
If the sea’s stomach be o’erehargbd with gBid, 
’Tis a good constraint of fortune it bel^e& 
upon us. 


1 Pr^teipaU, coruer-posts. 
VOL. X 


3 Cunning, i.e. tkill. 
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^ dose’t is caulk^i and bitum'dl— 
cast it up? 

I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 

(kr. Wrench it open; 

Soft !-*it smells most sweetly in my sense. 60 
Sec. Oent. A delicate odour. 

Cisr. As ever hit my nostril.—So, up with it.-— 
Oyou most potent gotls! what’s here? a corse! 
First Q&U. Most strange! 

Cer. Shrouded in cloth of state; Ijalm’d and 
entreasur’d 

With full bags of spices! A pa^port too!— 
Apollo, perfect me in the characters! 

from a scroll. 

“ Here I give to understand,— 

If e’er this coffin drive a-latid,— 

I, King Pericles, have lost 70 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 

Who finds her, gi'^e her buiying; 

She was the daughter of a king: 

' Besides this treasure for a fee, 

The gods requite hi.s charity!" 

If thou liv’st, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
ITiat even cracks for woe!—This chanc’d to¬ 
night. 

, Sec. Gent. Most likely, sir. 

Cer. Nay, certainly to-night; 

For look how fresh she looks!—They were too 
rough 79 

That tlxrew herin the sea.—Make a fire within: 
Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet.— 

4 \_Ej}it a Servant. 

Death may usurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle iigain 
The o’erpress’d spirits. I ’ve read of an Egyp¬ 
tian 

That bad nine hours lien dead, 

Who was by good appliances recover’d. 

Jte-enler a Servatit, leith boxes, napkins, andfire. 

Well said,* weU said; the fire and cloths.-^ 
The rough and woful music that we liave, 
ijhnse it to sound, beseech you. 

The vial once more:—how thou stirr’st, thou 
mock!— 90 

■ The music there!—I pray you, give her air.— 
Gentlmen, 


1 ITell mid, ie. well done. 
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Tiiisqiieett will live: natuiSe awakeaja 
Breathes out of her: she ha^ Apt b«ieh 
tranc’d " 

ABovfe five hours: see how ^e gins to blow 
Into life’s flower again ! * 

First Gent. The heaven^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ Through you, inci ease our wonder, and set up*" 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer. She is alive; behold, 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
j Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part ioo 
I Their fringes of bright gold; the diamonds 
• Of a most pi*ai.sed water do appear, 

^ To make the world twice rich.-*-0, live, 

; And make us weep to hear your fate, fair 
creature, 

i Rare as'you seem to l»e! [<S%c moves. 

i I'fKti. O deal' Diana, 

! Where am I ? Where’s my lord'? What world 
is this ? 

Sec. Gent. Is not tliis strange? 

First Gent. Most rare. 

Cer. Hush, my gentle iieighbotu's I 

: Lend me your liauds; to the next chamber 
' bear her.— 

; Clet linen;—now this matter must be look’d to, 

: For her relajise is mortal.® (Jome, come; no 
I And .dfCsculapius guide us! 

[Exeunt, carrying out Th^isa. 

ScENK III. Tarsus. A room in tAc Governor's 
house. 

Enter Pebicles, Cleon, Diostza, and Jst- 
coRTDA with Marina iVi her arms. 

t 

Per. Most honour’d CUeon, I must needs be : 
gone; 

I My twelve months are expir’d^and l^msstands 
j In a litigious® peace. You, laid your lady. 
Take from my heart all thankfulnei® !* The , 
gods 

Make up the rest upon youS • *9 . , 

Cle. Your stroke® of fortune, 

Though they have hurt you mortally, yet 
glance 

Full woundingly on us. ^ ^ 

Dion. 0 your sweet qiieen! 

^ MorUd,tsi»L • preentiovm. 

*Taktfrommy heart aUiharUduinm,xee6in m^nost 
^hearty thanks. 


peeigles. 

















































-pEEiGIjES*" -Acriitgcei^it- 

Whom, nam'd 

; ^ : ■so,—here -' ' ■;',. 

I charge your obsatitjif^^thal, lea^ng her 
The infant of your care} beseeching you 
To give her priurelytreihingi'that she nmy be 
Manner’d aa she is bom, 

Cle. Fear not, ihy lord, but think 



Thai, Uut since King Pericles, my wedded lutd, A. vestal livery will I take me to, 

^ ne'er shall see iigain, And never more have joy.—(Act iii. 4. 8-11.) 


Your grace, that fed iny coiiutry with your Wltliout your vows.—Till she be married, 
com,— • madam, 

For which the^ople's prayers still fall upon By bright JDiana, whom we honour, all 88 
you,— 19 Unscissar’d shall tills hair of mine remain. 

Must in yourchUd be thought on. Tf neglectiou Though I show ill in't. So I take my leave. 

. Shbuld ihereinn^kemevi)e,thecummonbody, Gk>od madam, make me blessed in your care 

i By %iflk!?^’d, would force me to my duty: In bringing up my child. 

But if to tliat my nature, need a spur, Dmn. I have one myself,:: 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine, Which shall not be more dear to my respect® 

To the end of ggneration!® Than yours, my lord. 

I believe you; Per. Madam, my thank? and prayers. 

Yonr hbnoui^ hud your goodness teach me to % <^e. We '11 bring your grace e’en to the edge 

o’the shore, 

%^r,lo«ieAate. 

d t,A throughout my posterity. ^ To my respect, in my affecUoa 
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Thai the strict; Fatls {^ pleas'd you had 

T hi^ bless’d mine eyes with her I 

t , We cannot bift obey 

powers above us. Could 1 rage and roar 
JU dolh sea she lies in, yet the end ii 
Must he as’t is. My gentle babe Marina,-- * 








































































































































ACX lil. Some 3; PEEICLES. .ACT IV; Pr^uei, 


Thtm ^ve you up to the mask’d Neptune and 
llie gentlest winds of heaven. 

Per. I will embrace 

Your offer. Come, dearest madam.—• 0,no teal's, 
Lycorida, no tears: ao 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 
You may depend liereafter.—Come, my lord. 

\Exmnt. 

ScENK IV. Eplmm. A rooin, in Ceriinon^s 
hom6. 

Cebimon umI Thaisa discovered. 

Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain 
jewels. 

Lay with you in your coffer: which are at your 
command. 

Know you the character?* 


Thai. ^ Itiernylord’^^^^^^^ 

That 1 was shipp’d at sea, I well i%meinber, 
Ev’n on my eaning time but wlmtheir 
dfeliver’d 

f. . 

By the holy gods, I cannot rightly say. 

But since King Pericles, my wedded ford; 

' I ne’er shall see again, 

A vestal livery will I take me to, 10 

And never more have joy. 

Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as ye 
speak, 

Diana’s temple is not distant far, 

Where you may abide till your date expire. 
Moreover, if you please, a niece ‘bf mine 
Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recoinfjense is thanks, that’s ail; 
Yet my good will is great, thou^ the gift 
sm.-dl. [Exmnt, 


ACT IV. 


PROnoOUE. 

EMer Gowek. 

Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv’d at Tyre, 
Welcom’d and settled to his own ilesire. 
His woful queen we leave at Ef)hesus, 
Unto Diana there a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growiiig^ scene must find 
At Tarsus, and by Cleon train’d 
In music, lettere; who hath gain’d ‘ 

Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder. Biit, alack, ii 

That monster envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise, Marina’s life 
Seeks to take off by treason’s knife; 

And in this kind :* Cleon doth own 
One daughter, and a wench full grown, 

CE v’n ripe for marriage-rite; this maid 
Hight^ Philoten : and it is said ]] 

For certain in our story, she 


1 Character, handwriting. 

* Eanbtu time, time for childbirth. 

» fatt-groudtig, growing np (to Marina's umtarity) as 
quick as thought. 

* In this kind, i.e. as (ollows. ( Right, is called. 
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Would ever with Mjmnalie; 20 

Be’t w'hen she weav’d the sleided® silk 
With fingers long, small, white fis milk ; 

Or when she would witlj sliarji needle* wound 
The cambric, whicli she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to tlie lute < 
Slie sung, and maxle the night-bird mute, 
That still records with mojui or when 
She would with rich and constant jien 
Vail to her mistress Dian; still 
This Philoten contends in skill so 

With absolu'te Marina: so 
With the dove of Paphos might the crow 
Vie feathers white.® Marina gets 
A11 praises, which are paid .as del&fs, 

And not as given. Tliis so darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon’s wife; with eii^vy rare, 

A present murderer does prepR^e ■ 

For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by thia»8laugbtef'. 40 
Tlie sooner her vile thoughts to stead,*® 

6 Sietded. untwisted, flou. 

7 A"«edfc, pronounced “ neele." 

* Records with tman, warbles dolefully. 

• Vie/eathers white, compete about wltite feattieri. 
iostead,aid. 




M^iCLES.-' ACTiv.'8ceM;i 


Lycoridft, <2 

iiiid X^ony^ ^ 

wrath 

ftest^ for this blow* Th' unborn e\%nt 
X do. commend to your content: 2 
: Onlyiti carry -winged time 
Eost on the lame feet of my rhyme; • 

"Which never could I so convey, 49 

Unless your thoughts went on my way.— 
Dioriyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a rnuixlerer. \^Exit. 

Scene I. Tarsus. An open place mar the 
• sm-shore. 

Enter Diontza and Leonine. 

Eton. Thy oath remember; thou hast sworn 
to do’t: 

Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing i’ the world so 
soon, 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not con- 
soieuce, 

Which is but cold*, inflaming love in thy bosom. 
Inflame too nicely;® nor let pity, which 
Ey’n women have cjist off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leon. I’ll do’t; but yet she is a goodly 
^ creature. 

Dion. The titter, tlien, the gwls should have 
her.—Here lo 

She comes weeping for her only mistress’ 
death.— 

Thou art ivsolv’d? 

Leon. I am resolv’d. 

Enter Marina, mth a basket offowers. 

Mar. 'iJb, I will rob Tellus of her weed,* 

To strew thy gifeen with flowers; the yellow's, 
blues. 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

ShalJaas a carpet, hang upon thy grave. 

While summer-days do last.--Ay me! poor 

maid, , 

in a tempest, while my mother died. 

This world to rile is like a lasting storm, 20 
Whirring me from my frienda 

' 1 ready. 

■ » 2^ iwur oentonf,».«. to your pleasure (In viewing It). 

* over Bcmpulously. * Weed, dress. 


Mbh. BlPlr why dp you keep 

alone?;. - 22 ,■ 

How chance ray daujghte*’ ie not with you ? 

Do not eonsurae your blood with sorrowring: 
You have a nurse of me. Lprdt how your 
favour ' ' ■■ ■ 

Is chang’d with this unprofitable woe! 

[Come, go you on the beach; give me yourj 
flowers. I 

Ere the sea mar it, Walk with Leonine;, , > 

The air’s quick® there, and it pierces \ } 
And sharpens the stomach. [Marina Ac«sfd<e«Jj|^ 
—Come, Leonine, 

Take her by the arm, walk with her. 80 
Mar. No, I pray you;. 

I ’ll not bereJive you of your servant. 

Dion. ^ Come, pome ; 

I love the king your father, and yourself. 

With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here: when he shall coine, and 
find 

Cur paragon to all reports thus blasted. 

He will repent the breadth , of his great 
voyage; 

Blame both my lord and me, that we have 
taken 38 

No care to your best courstis.® Go, I pray you, 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve'^ 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Ore not for me; 

I can go home alone. 

Mar. Well, I will go; 

But yet I’ve no desire to it. 

Dioti. Come, come, 

I know’t is good for you.— 

Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least: 
Eememher what I’ve said. 

Leon. I warrant you, madam. 

Dion. I’ll leave you, my sweet lady, for a 
w'hile: 48 

Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood; 
What ^ I must have a cai’e of you. 

Mar. My thanks, sweet madam. 

[Exit Dionyza. 

Is this wind westerly that blows'? 

Jjeon. Sonth-weat. 

Mar. When I w'as bom, the wind was north. 

i Quick, treeh. 

« Ymir best courses, i.e. the habits best for you.. 

I/ieseroe, be careful of. 
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ACillVrto'il:-. . . 'PERICnES/ 


r ■" ■ ' ■Was’t 80 ?' 

■Uotfi'My father, as nurse said, did never 
fear, 53 

But cried “Good seamen!” to the sailors, 
galling 

His kingly hands, haling ropes; 

And, clasping to the mast, endm’'d a sea 


That almost hurst the Aeck. 

Aeoft. When, was this ? " ^ 

■ Mar, When I was-horn:''^;;/ 

Nevet Was waves nor wind mure violeiit ; ' 
And from the ladder-tacfele wadiei off ei 
A cjuivaa-climber. “ Ha! ■' says on®, “wilt 
out?” , 



And with a dropping industry they skij) 63 
From stem to stern: the boatswain whistle-s, 
and 

The master esills, and trebles their confusion. 
Leon. [Drawing hu 8wonl\ Come, say your 
prayers, 

J/dr. What mean you ? 

Leon. If you require a little space for 
prayer, 

I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, for eo 
The gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar. Why will you kill me ? 

Leon. To satisfy my lady. 

Mar. Why would she hive me kill’d ? 
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I Now, as^ I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her h^rt in all my life: 

I never spake bad word, nor <hd iirturn 
To any living creature: - ; 

Believe me, la, I never kill’d a mouse, 

Nor hurt a fly: 1 tjjod ujmn a worm 7^ 

Against my will, but I weptiorlt, JlhW 
Have I offended her, wherein my death 
Might yield her any profit, or my lif® * 
Imply her any danger ? 

Leon. My oommissiqu 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. You willnotdo’tfm'ollibewQrldjlibope* 


1 At, acGording as, if. 








AGT IVi Some i. 




Aicriv. 


You aue well-favoo8^d, and your looks 

show . ; ' 

You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 
When yOu caught hurt in parting t^o that 
fought; 

Good^sooth, it show’d well in you; do so 
now: 80 

Your lady seeks niy life; come you between, 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon. lam sworn, 

And will dispatch. 

• 

Enter Pirates, whilst Makina is struggling. 

First Pifate. Hold, villain! 

[Leonine runs away. 
Sec. Pirate. A prize! a prize I 
Third Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part. 
Come, let's have her aboard suddenly. 

[Exmnt Pirates with Maritai. 

Re-enter Lkosine. 

Lean. These roguing^ thieves serve the 
igreat pirate Valdes; 

And thev have?seiz’d Mariiui. Let her m: 

k,- O 

There's no hope she’ll return. I’ll swear 
she’s dead, 

^And thrown into the sea.-£But I’ll see 
} further: loo 

^1p<S*’haps they will but please tliemselves upon 
] her, 

;Not carry her aboard. If she remain, 

ItW horn they have ravi'di’d inustbyme beslain.] 

[Exit. 

I [ Scene it, MytUem. A T.oom. in a brothel. 

Enter Pander, Bawd, and Botjlt. 

PaiiUt. Boult,— * 

BouU. SiiA 

j Pand. Search the market narrowly; Myti- 
,lene is full of gallants. We lost too much 
!;in(iii)!ey this m&rt by being too weucliless. 

) Bawd. We were never so much out of crea- 
(tures. We Jiave but poor three, and they can 
^do no more than they can do; and they with 
‘(continual action are even as good as rotten. 

' - Pand. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, 
I’er we pay for them. If there be not a 

1 Soguing, vagabond. 


s:' 




UonadeDctfilolt&tts'd trade, we shall ^ 

never prospi^r. ’ , . ^ isf 

^ott saylrt'true; *tii not our bring-/ 
ing up of pc^f bast^t^ 

'brought Up:sc^;'etevp!ai^ 

Ay, to 

down again.—But si0 I seai^h 
Bawd. What else, mani Stuff we haVei^ 

a strong wind wiU blow it to pieexw, 
so pitifully sodden.* (; 

Pand. Thou say’st true ; they’re 
wholesome, o’ conscience. The poor Traia^l-i 
vanian is dead, that lay with the little i 
gage. y 

Boult. Ay, she quickly poop'd him; sh<»r 
made him roast-meat for worms,-—But I ilgof 
search the market. ‘ ^ 1 

Pand. Three or four thousand chequiuSv 
were as pretty a proportion® to live quietlyji 
and so give over ^ ; 

Baled. Why to give over, I pray you? is it^ 
a shame to get when we are old ? 

Pand. O, our credit comes not in like 
commodity, nor the conimodily wages tiot 
with the danger: therefore, if in our youths 
we could pick up some pretty estate, (t were 
not amiss to keep our door hatch'd, ^^ides, 
the sore terms W'e stand upon with the gods:^ 
will be strong with us for giving over. c: 

Bated. Come, otlier sorts offend as weU asV 
we. , .;"r;.4U5; 

Pand. As well as we! ay, and butter top; i 
we offend worse. Neither is our professibnl 
any trade; it’s no calling.—But here pc))IUe8| 
Boult. ; S 


y 

y 


Re-enter Boudt, wUh the Pirates and M.Akin 

Boidt. [To Marina\ Come your way8.-^My( 
masters, you say she’s a virgin ? 

First Pirate. 0, sir, we doubt it not. 

BouU. Master, I have gone through* for;^ ( 
this piece you see: if you like her, so; if nptjlf 
have lost ray earnest. ) ■ 

Bawd. Boult, has she any quaUti^l^^^^ . ^ 

Boult. She has a gooil face, spt^ks well, 
and has excellent good clothes: there's uo^ 

2 Sodden, i.e. overdone. 

s As pretty a proportion, Le. aa good a ooniput^oy (as 
need be). 

4 Gone itr made a bargain. 
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PEBICLES. 


- qualities can o^ke her be 

;■;■■. . ■ '68 

What ^ her price, Bouit? 

'I cannot be bated* owe doit® of a 
^i^b^aand piecea 

I Well, follow me, my masters, you 

. Jahall have your money presently.—Wife, take 
. (her in; instruct her what she has to do, that 
^ahe may not be raw in her entertainment flo 
/J [Exeunt Eander and Pirates, 

y Bawd. Boult, take you the marks <jf her,— 
Hhe colour of her hair, complexion, height, age, 
^with waxiant of her virginity; and cry, “He 
(that will give most shall have her first.” Such 
^'a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if men 
^were as they have been. Get this done as I 
-icommand you. 

V Bonlt. Performance shall follow. {Exit. 
\ Mar. Alack that Leoni ne was so slack, s(»slow! 
<He should have struck, not .spoke; or that 
I these pirates— 

^Noc enough barbarous—had not o’erboard 

> thrown me 7o 

>For to seek my mother! 

i Ba wd. Why lament you, pretty one V 
i' jtfar. That I am pretty* 

/ Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part 

> in you. 

■> Mar. I accuse them not. 

> Bawd. You are light® into my hands, where 
^ you are like to live. 

I Mar. The more my fault n* 

^To scape his hands where I was like to die. 

} Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 

? Mar No. 

i Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste 
(gentlemen of all fashions- you shall fare well; 
\ you shall have the difference of all complexions. 
<Wka.tJ do you stop your e.ar8'!! 

i Mar. Are you a woman? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I 
be not a woman ? 89 

Mar, An honest woman, or not a woman. 

^ Bawd. Marry, whip thee, go.sling: I tliink 
} 1 shall htieve something to do with you. Come, 
^you’re a young foolish sapling, and must be 
(bowed as I would have you. 

^ 1 eanttaot 6« bated, i.e. they will not hate me (or remit), 
s Doit, the amalleat coin, worth about halt a farthing. 

> lighted, fallen. 
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■■iiCTjy:,'‘Soene'2.- 

Mar. The gods defend gneM : 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defehd you c 
by men, then men muerti comfort yoti, men r 
must fejfd you, men must stir y<m up,'7-Boult’s; 
retiu-n’d. ‘ . ^ 

.ffe-c/ifer BotriiX. * ^ 

• r- . y 

Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the4 

market? 

i 

BouU. 1 have cried her almost to tlte inim- < 
ber of her hairs; I have drawn her pictured 
wdth my voice. < ii) 2 > 

Band. And I prithee tell me, how dost thou jv 
find the inclination of the people, esjjecially of^ 
the younger sort i < 

Boult. Faith, they listened to me as they^ 
would have hearkened to their father's testa- ^ 
ment. There w-as a Spaniard's mouth so^ 
watered, that he w'^ent to bed to her very de-^ 
scription. J 

Bawd. VVe shall have him here to-morrow 
with his best ruff on. iii> 

Boult. To-night, to-night. But, luisy-ess, > 
do yon know tlie Fi-ench kiiig^it that cowers^ 
i* the hams? / 

Bawd. Who, Monsieur V^eioles'f 
Bonlt. Ay, he: he oftemi to cut a caj.ier at; 
the proclamation; but he made a. grosm at it,( 
iind swore lie would see her to-morrow. \ 
Well, well; as for him, he brought^ 
his disease hither; here he dot;s but repair it. ? 

1 know he vdll come in our sliadow, to scatter 5 
his crowns in the sun. i:--. 5 

Boult. Well, if we had of everv nation ; * 
traveller, we shoidd lodge them with this sign. < 
Bawd. {To Marina] Pray you, come hither j 
awhile. You have fortunes coming upon you. ? 
Mark me: you must*seem to do that fea”fnlly/ 
which you commit willingly, despise profit^ 
where you have most gain. To weep that you J 
live as you do makes pity in your lovers: sel- ) 
dom but that pity begets you a*goqd npinjpn,^ 
and that opinion a mere* profit. * * my 
Mar. I understand you not. 

Boidt. O, take her home, mistress, take herj 
home: these blushes of here mush be quench’d.^ 
with some present practice. 5 

Bawd. Thou aay’st true, i’faith, so tliey> 

*Mere,pwm. . 



IV. doeae 2> 





{Dust; for yout: to that w^b ^ 

^eh ia h«^ way^ to g© vith 
jBottft. FftitJi, soRiie do, and iiome do hot. 
Bu^ mistress, if I have bargain’d/or the 
joint,— ^ • J4I 

Thott mayst cut a morsel off the spit. 

^ may HO. , 

Bavjd. Who should deny it?—Come, young 
one, I like the manner of your garments 
well. ^ 

Jiovlt. Ay, by 'my faith, they shall not be 
^chang’d yet. • 

? Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town: 
^report wha^ a sojourner we have; you’ll lose 
'^nothing by custom. When nature fram’<i this 
'piece, she meant thee a gootl turn; therefore 
Jsay what a paragon she is, and thou hast the 
^harvest out of thine own rejwrt. 163 

j Boidt. J Avarrant you, mistress, thunder 
,) shall not so awake the beds of eels iis my giv- 
';^ing out her beauty stir up the lewdly-inclined. 

^ I ’U bring home some to-night. 

5 Bqjed. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar. If tires ibe hot, kuives.sharp, or waters 
V deep, 

/Untied I still my virgin-knot will keep, leo 
/ Diana, aid my purpose I 
^ Bawd. Wliat liave we to do with Diana? 
/Pray you, will you go with us? l^Exmnt."^ 

ScEXB III. Tarms. .1 room in the (Jovermr^s 
house. 

Enter Cleon and Dionvza, in mourning 

a garments. I 

• i 

Dim. Wliy, are you foolish? Can it be un¬ 
done? 

Cle, OeDionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and j^ioon ne’er look’d ujk)!! I 

Dion. I think 

You ’ll turn a child again. 

CJft I ^hhief lord of all this spacious 

W{frld, ^ 

I’d ^ive it to undo the deed,—O lady. 

Much less in*blood than'virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o’ tli’ earth 
rthe justice of compare !—0 villain Leonine! 
Whom Hidu hast poison’d too: lo 

Jji thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a 
tr kindness i 


Becoiniag wnfif^y whs^'const thou soy 

' Pates,' 

To foster it, nor ever to preserve, / 

She di»i at night; I ’ll say sdJ W con cross 

it?' ■ ■ . 

Unless you jdoy the ipioos'^j^ 



Ck. o Dkitiyu, lucli a piece of elao^ter 
The ran and moon ne'er look'd upon! 

in^ I think 

You 'll turn a child again.—(Act iv. a 9-4.) 


And for an honest attribute* ciy out Is 
“ She died by foul play.” 

(Me. O, go to. Well, weU, 

Of all the faults beneath the heaven, the gods 
Do like this worst. 

Dion. Be one of those tlgit think 

The petty wrens of Tarsus will fly hence,. 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To tliink of what a noble strain you are^ 

And of how coward a spirit. 

(Me. To such proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added, , 
Though not his prime consent, he did not fldwf 
From honourable sources. 

1 Fact, deed. ' 

s For an honest otMlnaei i.e. te bS sdeovntsd hoseit 
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I^KICLES. 




. IHofii. Be’t (bj tbieii : 

■ itone does know, but you, how she carae 
dead, 

' JSloi' Bonis oan know Leonine being gone. so 
j^e did distain ^ my child, and 8t-o<xi between 
tter and her fortunes: none would look on her, 
Btit cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a maw- 
kih, 

Kot worth the time of day. It pierc’d me 
thorough;* 

And though you call ray course unnatural. 
You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an enterjaise of kindness 
Perform’d to your sole daughter. 

Ck. Heavens forgive it! 

Dion. And as for Pericles, wdiat should he 
say 1 40 

We wept after her hearse, and yet we mourn: 
Her monument’s almost finish’d, and her 
epitaphs 

In glittering golden chai'actera express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 
At whose expense’t is done. 

Ch;. Thou'rt like the harpy, 

Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face, 
Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 

Dion. You are like one that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the 
flies: 

But yet I know you ’ll do as I advise. 

[Exmnt. 

Scene IV. The smne. A public place before 
the monument of MaHna. 

Enter Gower. 

Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest 
leagues make short; 

Sail seas in cockles, have an wish but for’t; 
Making®r—to take your imagination— 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no crime 
To use one language in each several clime 
Where otir scenes seem to live. 1 do beseech 
you ■■ ■ ■ 

To learn of me, who stand i’ the gaps to teach 

you, 

I Duitain, i.e. eclipse, stilly (Ity contmt). 
i Thomigk, thxofia'i^ s voyaging. 
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The tst&gea nf bur' e[tory^,va >;■ 

la n^ow again thwarting* the wayw seiiB^V 
Attended on by many a lord aaid kiiightj ii 
To seejtis daughter, all his lifers delights 
Old Helimnus goes along.** Behind 
Is left to govern it,® you bear in mind,* 

^Id Eseanes, whom HellGaiius late. ,';j^;, 
Advanc’d in time to great and high estate. ^ 
Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have 
lu'ought 

This king to Tarsus—think his pilot thought; 
So with his steerage shall your thcsights grow 
on— 10 

To fetch his daughter home, who ^rst is gone. 
Like motes and shadows see them move awhile; 
Your ears unto your eyes I ’ll reconcile. 

Dcmb-Show. 

Enter, from one side, Perici.ES with his Train-; 
from the other, Cleon and Diontza, 
in mourning garments. Ci.eon shows 
Pericles the tomb of Marina ; whereat 
Pericles makes lamentation, puts on 
sackcloth, ami in a mighty petssioh. de- 
'parts. Then exe^mt (’leon, Dionyza, 
and the rest. 

See how lielief may sulfer by foul show ! 

Tliis borrow^’t! pission ' stands for true old woe; 
And Pericles, in soitow all devour’d, 

’ C> 

With sighs shot through and biggest tears 
o’ershowerid, 

Ijeaves Tair-us, and again embarks. He swer.rs 
Never to wiisli his face, nor cut his hairs: 

He puts on siickclotb, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, wbi<ili his mortal vessel tears, 30 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit® 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. * " 

[Reads the inscription on MarinM's monument. 
“The fairest, sweot'st, and best Ues here, 

Who wither’d in her spring of year. 

She was of Tyrus the king’s daughter * , * 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter; 
Marina was she dhll’d; and at her birth,: « 

Tbetis, being proud,;4|wallow’d sctiio part o’ th* 
earth: 

__ . ■ ■ . f . ■ . 

* Thwarting, crossing. 

< Goes alony. goes with him. 

* doiHim it, sot as governor. 

r .Borrow’d fSMsioit, QOii^lrfelt grief. '- j 
» Fit, knovr, take note inf. ! * 



"■ ACT T9, ■Sorte'■ 


ACt tv. Seen# € 


Ther9t6^ih^^^ 49 

iELBih birtti'dfaUd oi) the heavens bestow’d: 
Wberaforeshedoes—and swears she 111 ueverstmt^ 
i^Qg battery upon"^ores of 

No visop»dbth become black villany 
So well ais soft and tender flattery. 

$1^ Let Pericles believe his d.aughteT’s dead, • 
^ And b^r his courses to be ordered 
iBy Lady Fortune; while our scene'must play 
^ His daughter’s woe and heavy well-a-day 
5 In her unholy service. Patience, then, so 
And think ydu now are all in Mytilen.] 


I [[Scene V. MijtUem. A street before the hrothd. 
< . 

'} EiUer, from the h'othel, two (ientlemeu. 


Firmt Gent. Did you ever hear the like? 


^ Sec. Gent. No, nor never sliall do in such a 
< place as this, she being once gone. 

J First Gent, But to have‘divinity preach’d 
sthere! did you ever dream of such a thing? 
s Sm. Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more 
J bawdy-houses?—shall’s go hear the vestals 
<sing? 

^ First Gent. I ’ll do any thing now that is 
) virtuous; but I am out of the road of rutting 
J for ever. {E,veunt. 

^ Scene VI. 77ie same. A room in the hrothol. 

Enter Pandee, lia'wd. ami Boult. 

Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the 
worth of her she bad ne’er come here. 

Bated. F?e, fie upon her! she’s able to |reeze 
the god Priapus, and undo a whole generation. 
We must either get her ravish’d, or be rid of 
her. *Wheu she should ^o for clients her fit¬ 
ment, and dl me the kindness of our profes¬ 
sion, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her 
master reasons, her pny^ers, her knees; that 
slietwouMwiial^e a puritan of the devil, if he 
flhoulifcheapen^ a kiss of her. lo 

Bmdt. Feith, 1 must ravish her, or she’ll 
digfurnish us of all our cavaliers, and make all 
our swearers priests. 

Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sick- 
n^ for me! 




-Bam,' Fkiti^ be rid on 

but by wai^'tb ^iipbs;--r^^ 

Lord Lysimaidius dii^is^, 

Bovit. We shouild havo bblb lord and lown, 
if the peevish 
to customers. 


would but give way| 


Enter Ltsimachds. 


.1 




t CftmjMn, bargain for. 


Lys. How now 1 How* a dozen of virgini¬ 
ties? / ■ 

Bated. Now, the gotls to-bless your honour! 
Boult. I am glad to see your honour in good / 
health. , | 

Ltfs. You may so; ’tis the better for yo.u > 
that your resorters stand upon sound legs. | 
How now, wholesome iniquity? Have yon? 
that a man may deal withal, and defy fbe? 

surgeon? X 

Bawd. We haA'e here one, sir, if she would f 
—but there never came her like in Mytileue. j 
Lys. If she’d do the deed of darkness, thou j; 
wonldst say, 3$C 

Bawd.. Your honour knows what’t is to say < 
well enough. ? 

Lys. Well, call forth, call forth. i 

[JErif Boult. ? 

Bawd. For flesh and blood, sir, white and ? 
red, you shall see a rose; and she were a rose) 
indeed, if she had but— ? 

Lys. What, prithee? 40^ 

Baxod. O, sir, I can be modest K 

f- 

Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, ? 
no less than it gives a good report to a num- > 
ber to be chaste,® / 

Bated. Here comes that which grows to the < 
stalk,—never pluck’d yet, I can assure you. 

Re-etUcr Boult xdth Marina. 


Is she not a fair creature? 

Lys. Faith, she would serve after a long voy*< 
age at sea. Well, there’s for you: —leave us. j 
Bawd. I beseech your honour, give mev 
leave: a word, and I’ll have done presently, j 
I^s. I beseech you, do. V 62 ? 

Baud. \To Marind\ First, I would have 
you note, this is an lionourahle mam 
Mar. 1 desire to find him so, that I may 
worthily note him. 

3 How, how go, what price. 

4 2*0 be oftoete, ».e. of being chaste. 
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ACT#.Sonw0. PEKICLES, 


I Next^ he’s the governor of this coiin- 

aiuija man whom I am bound to. 

I govern the coimti^', you are 

Abound to him indeed; but how honourable he 
|is in that, I know not. ei 

Pray you, without any more virginal 
fencing, will you use him kindly? He will 
Jline your apron w'itli gold. 

I Mar. What he will do graciously, I will 
^thankfully receive. 

J Lji/8. Ha’ you done? 

i Bawd. My loid, she’snot pac’d* yet: you 
(must take some pains to work her to your 
(manage.-—(.’’orue, w'e will leave his honour and 
)her together.—Go thy ways. 7i 

^ [Exeunt Bawd, Pander, and BouU. 

^ Ll/s. Now, pretty one, how long have you 
^been at this trade ? 

I Mar, What trade, sir? 

Ll/s. Why, 1 cannot name’t but I shall 
offend. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. 
'■ Please you to name it. 

} Lys. How long have you been of this pro- 
ijfession? 

Mar. E’er since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to’t so young? Were you 
■ a gamester at five or at seven ? si 

/ Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims 
^you to be a creature of sale. 

^ Mar. Do you know this house to be a place 
iof such resort, and will come into’t? I hear 
^say you are of honourable parts, and are the 
^governor of this place. 

( Lys. Why, hath your principal made known 
*'unto you who I am? so 

^ Mar. Who is my principal ? 

/ Lys, Why, your herb-woman; she that sets 
seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 0, 
/you have heard something of my power, and 
J-so stand aloof for more serious w'ooing. But 
I;! protest to thee, pretty one, my authority 
/shall not see thee, or else l(X)k friendly upon 
thee. Come, bring me to some private place: 
Jcome, come. 

Mar, If you were born to honour, show it 
i now; 

I Pac'd, broken in. taiijrht her paces (like a horse). 

* To ymr manage, i.e. to be managed or governed by you. 
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If put upon ^n, make tRe juiigment 
That thought you worthy of it, i ^ 

Bys- How*’s this ? how’s ihist-rrSoihb mpreV^ 
--fee sage. 

Mar. * #Pormiej{ 

Tliat am a maid, though most ungentle fartune y 
Have plac’d me in this sty, where, ainoe 11 
came, ' s: 

Diseases have been sold dearer than physic,^—> 
O, that the gods > 

Would set me free from this unhallow’d place,) 
Though they did eliange me td the meanest) 
bird ■? 

That flies i’ the purer air! * i 

Lys. I did not think >. 

Thou couldst have sjmke so well; ne’er dreainM; 

thon couldst. 110 > 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, > 
Thy speech harl alter’d it. Hold, here’s gold > 
for thee: ■ 

Pemever in that clear® way thou goest, 

And the gods strengthen thee ! 5 

Mar, The gctod gods preserve^you! ’ 

Lys. For rmv be you tbongflten* > 

That I came with no ill intent; for to me | 
The very doors and wiudows savour vilely. \ 
Fare thee well. Thou ’rt a piece of virtue, and f 
1 douVit not but thy traininghath been noble.- - 5 
Hold, here’s more gold for tliee.— I 2 (|i,( 

A cui’se upon him. die he like a thief, < 

That robs thee of thy goodness! If thou doSt| 
Hear from roe, it shall be for thy good. c 

i 

Re-enter Boult. j 

Ban^t. I lieiieevh your honour, one piece for 
me. ^ 

Lys. Avaunt, thou damned doorkeeper ! \ 

Your house, but for this virgin thatdSth propj 

it, I 

Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away ! t 

Bmlt. How’s this? We um^ tahejanotherl 
course with you. If your peevish chastity,] 
which is not worth a breakfast in |he chea|ifest| 
country under the cope, shall undo a whole] 
household, let me be gelded like a spaniel.]' 
Come your ways. taij 

Mar. Whither would you have me? ] 

a Clear, vliiaoiu (pronounced as a dlssyUahle): 

«Be ym tiumghten, i.«. be asswed. 






KEBi€tES. 




j ppult. I must feivw ypur maidsiiHeUd take^ 

i off, or l^e cqmuion hatigman Hhallrexecute it., 
<36*06 yo^^ way& Well have no more gentle¬ 
men driven away/ Come your ways, J say., 

j liAXfD. 

I \ Bawd. How now! wEat’s tlie matter ? 
y ; Bouit. Worse and worse, mistress; she has 
ihere spoken holy words to the Ijord Lysima- 
Ichus. . 

< Bawd. O abouiiiiable! 
s Boult, She snakes our profession as it were 
< to stink afore the face of the gcwis. 

5 Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever! 

< BouU. The nobleman would have dealt with 
<her like a nobleman, and she sent him away 
vas cold as a snowball; aaying his prayers 

<tOO. 149 

j Baxmi. Boult, take her away; use her at thy 
(pleasure: crack the glass of her virginity, and 
^make the I'esi malleable. . 

( Boult. An if she W'ei-e a thornier piece of 
(grouyid than she is, she shall be ploughed. 

I May. Hark, hark, you gods I 
? Bawd. She conjures: away wdtli her! Would 
^ she had never come within iny doors!—Marry, 
^hang you l—She’s bom to undo us.- -Will you 
(uot go the way of woinen-kind ? Marry, come 
<np, my dish of chastity with roaemury and 
4 flays 1 [Exit, 

i Boult, Come, luisticss; come your ways with 

\ me. 162 

■; Mar. Whither wilt thou have me ? 

V Boidt. To take from you the jew'el you hold 
^ so dear. • ^ 

y Mar. Pritliee, tell me one thing first, 
y Boult, 0>me now, your one thing. 

^ Man. ^hat caiist thou Vish thine enemy to 
? be? J 

j Boult. Why, I could wdsh him to be my 

(master, or rather my mistress. i7o 

X ]j[ar. N^thsr of thesefaie so bad as thou art, 

J Since Ili5y do better theo in their command. 
^Theu hold’st a place, for which the imined’st 
fiend * . ■ 


J: 


JOf hell would not in reputation change: 

; Tbon art the damned doorkeeper to every 




Ckiystrit^^ t^ for his 1^; y 

To the ehpleiic ^ rdgim:;;;: V ^ v 
Thy ear is Uabliel ihy f 
4:8 hath been beicfi-d pu by infected Ivngs. 

Boult. Wliat would you have me do? go to^ 
the w'are, Would you? yrhere a man may serve^ 
seven yeare for the lore of a leg, and have not ^ 
money enough in the end to bUy him a wooden?' 
one? ' 

Mar. Do any thing but thia thou doest.? 

Empty ' 1 

Old receptocles, or common shores,^ of filth; ^ 
Serve by indenture to the common hang-> 


man: 


Any of these ways are yet better than this; 7 
For w'hat thou professest, a baboon; could he 
speak, 

Would own a name too dear.—O, that the godsi 
Would safely deliver me from this place !—^ > 
Here, here’s gold for thee. / 

If that thy master would gain by me, | 

Proclaim that 1 can sing, weave, sew, ,andj 
dance, 

With other ^-irtues, which 1*11 keep 
boast; 

And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city wdll 
Yield manj' scholars. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you 
of? 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home^ 
again, 200 ^ 

And prostitute me to tlie basest groom ^ 
Tliat doth frequent your house. 

Bmdt. Well, I will see what I can do for. 
thee: if I can place thee, I will. ^ 

Mar. But amongst honest women. 

Boidt. Faith, my acquaintance lies 
amongst them. But since my master and mis- y 
tress have bought yon, there’s no going but) 
by their consent: therefore I will make them> 
acquainted with your purpose, and I doubts 
not but I shall find them tractable enough.^ 
Come, I ’ll do for thee what I can; come your^ 
ways. [Exeunt.'^i 



Coyitril, blackguard. 
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* SkoTBi, Bearers. 




■JiUS 


PJERICI^ES. 




ACT V. 


C Prologue, 

Eater Gower. 

j Gow. Marina thus the brothel scapes, and 
I chances 

I Into an honest house, our story siiys. 
ishe sings like one immortal, and she dances 
(As goddess-like to her admiied lays; 

JDeep clerks she dumbs; and with her needle^ 

< coniposes 

< Nature’s own sliape, of bud, buxi, branch, or 

J terry, 

(Tliat even her art sistei’s the natural roses; 
^Her inkle,® silk, twin with the rubied cherry: 
jThat jmpils hicks she none of noble race, !> 
^Who jxmr their bounty on her; and her gain 
^She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her phice; 
s And her father turn our thoughts again, 

) Where we left him, on the sea. We there him 
^ lost; 

' Whence, driven before the winds, he is arriv’d 
! Herewherehiadaughterdwells;and ontliiscoast 
5 Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv’d 
^God Neptune’s annual feast to keep: from 
I whence 

^^Lysinuichus our Tyrian ship espies, 

) His” banners sable, trimm’d wdth rich expense; 
^ And to him in his barge with fervour hiea 20 
[In your supposing once more put your sight 
[Of heavy* Pericles; think this his bark: 

J Where what is done in action, more, if might, 
[Shall be discover’d;* please you, sit, and hark. 

3 


Scene I. ()n board Peridea' sAzjp, off Mytilcm. 
A pavilion, on deck, closed. Tfie barge of 
Lgnnuichus is lying alongside the ship. 

Two Sailors, one belonging to Perid.es' ship, the 
other to Mytilene; enter to them HEUCANua 

Tyr. Sail. [To the Sailor of Mytilen^ Where 
is Lord Helicanus? he can resolve® you. 

1 IfeedU, pronounced *' neele.” 
s Inkle, thread or wool. 

> tlia, i.e. the afaip’e. * Heavy, dorrowful. 

»In action ... discover'd, ahall be shown in tlie play, 
aa more ahould he were it poBaible. « Resolve, inform. 
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0 , her| he is.— [ " 

Sir, there’s a barge put ojOT ft^ 

And in it is Lysimachus the 
*Who craves to come aboard. What is your 
will? 

IM. That he have his. [Exit Myiilenian 
Sailor.l Gall up some gentlemen. 

Tp'. Sail. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls, 

o 

Enter two or three Gentlemen. 

First Gent. Doth your lordship^ll? 

Hd. Gentlemen, there’s some of worth 
would come aboard: 

I pray ye, greet them fairly. 10 

Enter, from the barge, Ltsimachcs and Lords .. 
Tyr, Sail, Sir, 

This is the man that can, in aught you would^ 
Resolve you. 

Lys. Hail, reverend sir ! the gods pretjerve 
you! ‘ 

IM. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 
And die as I wmild do. 

Lys. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s tri¬ 
umphs, , 

Seeing this goocUy vessel ride before us, 

I made to it, to know of whence you are. 19 
Hd, First, what is your place? 

Lys. I am the governor 

Of this yilace you lie before. 

Hel. Sir, „ 

Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king; 

A man who for this three months hath not 
spoken ' *■’ ‘ . i 

To any one, nor taken sustenano * 

But to prorogue his grief. 

Lys. Upon wliat ground 

Is his distemp’rature? • 

Hel. ’T would be ” 

Too tedious to repeat; but the mgin grief •' 
Springs from the loss 

Of a beloved daughter and a wife. so 

Lys, May we not see him ? 

/Tc?. '^ou may; ; • 

But bootless is your sightr ho/yriU not speiic 
Toany. 







' * i^. Yet let 4b£aiii wisli^ ^ 
JYe?. Behold yCl 

a goodly 

.person,' ■ " '• ' ■ 

'Till the^^ster th&t, one mortal night, 
I)rov€bhim to this. 

Lyi. Sir king, all hail! the gods pre8erv% 
you! 

Hail, royal sir! 40 

Hd, It is in vain; he will not speak to you. 
l^d. Sir, 

We have a nmid in Mytilen, I durst wager. 
Would win some words of him. 

Lys. • Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen’d 
parts, 

Which now are midway stopp’d; 

She is all hiippy as the fairest of all; 

And her fellow maid is now. upon 50 

The leafy shelter that abuts agaijist 
Theisland’s si<le. 

[ Whi»pefs First Lord; %dio ihscends to 
the hai'ye of Lysimackus. 

Hel. Sure, all’s effectless; yet nothing w^e’ll 
omit 

That bears recovery’s name. But, since your 
kindness 

V e have stretch’d thus far, let us beseech you 
That for our gold we may provision have. 
Wherein we are not destitute for want. 

But weary for the staleuess. 

Lys. 0, sir, a courtesy 

Which if should deny, t^e most just gods 
For every graff* would send a caterpillar, eo 
And'BO afflict our province.—Yet once more 
Let me %ntreat to know large the cause 
Of your kingja sorrow. 

Uel. Sit, sir; I will recount it to you:— 
But, see, I am prevented. 

* • * * 

he-m^, from the barge, First Lord, with 
, MAniyfA and a young Lady. 

Lys. * 0, here is 

The lady thatfjsent for.—Welcome, fair one!— 
Is’t not a goodly presence ? 

Md. She’s a gallwt lady. 

• Ora/, bod tor shoot). 


Lys* She’ll ft tha^ were 1 well 

, C^m^e of a gentle kind and noble Stock, 

wed.— (» 

Fair one, all goodne^ that iimQsistS in In 
Expect even here, where ht A kingly p^ 

If that thy prosperous artb&c^l feat? 

Can draw huu but fe ansiirear tlnn 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay ^ 

As thy desires can wish. 

Mar. Sir; I will usff ; : ! 

My utmost skill in his recovery; ; ; ; i 
Provided ^ 

That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer’d to come near him. 

Lys. Come, let’s leave her;, 

And the gods make her prosperous! eoi 

{They retire. Marina siiigs* 
Lys. Mark’d he your music? 

Mar. No, nor look’d on us., 

Lys. See, she will speak to him. 

Mar. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear. 

[Touiihing Ferides. 
Fer. Hum, ha! [Thrmtsluer away. 

Mar. I am a maid. 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes. 

But have been gaz’d on like a comet : she 
speaks, 

My lord, tliat, may be, hath, endur’d a grief 
Might equal yours, if bothwere justly weigh’d. ■ 
Tliough wayward fortune did malign® my state; 
My derivation was from ancestors 91 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings: ; 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, ■ 

And to the world and awkwrard casualties'* 
Bound me in servitude.— \Aside'\ I will desist^ . 
But there is something glows upon my ^ek, .V 
And whispers in mine ear, “Go not till he 
speak.” 

Fer. My fortunes—parentage—good paieiit- 
age—■ 

To equal mine!—was it not thus? what say 
you? 

Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know iny; 
parentage, 

You would not do me violence. 

3 telidtouasud ; 

s JHd maU^, dealt laslignantly with. 

< Avokmri ottntaKie*, adveree chuxsea 





JPEEICLES. 




^ you, turn your 

: Yoil'i^ aometliing tliat—What coimtry- 

■■,;;■:■ ■ wma»t 

Sei^ of these riioree? 

Marr No, «or of any shores: 

V^t I was mortally brouglit forth, and am 
i?o other than I appear. 


■pier.;: 

And ah^ deliver weeping* My dOioesIt^w^^^ 
Was like this ntaid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been; xny <pte^% 

square brows; • 

Herstatui'e to an inch; as wand-like stiaight; 
^s silver-voic’d; her eyes as jewel-like, xii 
And eas’d as richly ; in pace^ another Juno: 



i*m What (Nutiitr; vomau F 

U«n uf theiie ghonwi?—(Act v. 1.1U3,1U4.) 


Disdain’d in the reporting.® 

Per. Prithee, sp&k; 

Falseness cannot come from tbl.s; for thou 
look’st 121 

Modest as Justice, an^ thou seem’st ^ palace 
For the crown’d Truth to dwell in; f’H jj^lifive 
thee, 

And make my senses credit thy relation ‘ 
To points that seem impossible; for thou,look’st 
Like one I lov’d indeed. What were thy 
friendsT 


* DUdaia’d ta the reporting, deeitted ttswerthjr of helteil 
eveii while they are toll}' 


Who Starves the ears she feeds, and makes 
Uiem hungry, 

The more she gives them speech.—Where do 
you live? 

Mar. Where I am but a stranger: from the 
, deck 

You may discern the place. 

Per. Where were you bred? 

And how achiev’d you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe?* 

Mar. If I should teU 

My history, it Would seem like lies 

’ Pace, gait , ’ * To owe, ie, by your possegsioh of thenii 


























AUS Vi Sueue I.. 

Didat thou not say, * 1 ^ 1 1 did push thee back,— 
Which was when I perceiv'd thee,—that thou 
cam’st 

From good descending? , 

• Ji/an ^ , • So indeed I did. 

/*er. Jleport tliy parentage. I think thou 
said’st • iHO* 

Thou liadst been toss’d from wrong to injury. 
And that thou thought’stthygriefsmightequal 
mine, 

If both were open'd. 

Mar. • Some such thing 
I said, and said no more but M'hat my thoughts 
Did warrantame was likely. j 

Per. • Tell thy story; j 

If thine con8idei‘’(l prove the thousandth part I 
Of ray eufiurance,^ thou 'rt a man, and I 
Have suffer'd like a girl: yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and 
smiluig I 

Extremity out of act. Whal were thy friends ? ! 
How k)St thou them? Thy name, my most | 
ki(id virgin ? i4i | 

Recount, I do bAeech thee: come, sit by me. j 
Mar. My name is Marina. j 

, Per. O, I am mfwk'd, j 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither j 
To make the w'orld to laugh at me. | 

Mar. Patience, good sir, , 

Or here I '11 cease. | 

Pe?’. Nay, I ’ll be patient.^ 

Thou little know’st lu.w thou dost stai’tle me, 
To call thyself Mavimu j 

Mar. The name I4ii I 

Was given iiA* by one that Inu^soiue power,— 
My father, and a king. 

Per. How! a king’s daughter? 

And call’ck Maruia ? • 

Mar. "^u said you would believe me; ] 
But, not to be^a troubler of your peace, 

I will end here. i 

^ Pe^. • , •But are fou flesh and blood ? I 
Have ydh Ji working pulse ? and are no fairy ? ; 
Motion!—Well; speak on. Where were you ; 
born ? * 

And wherefore«caird Marina? 

Mar. Call’d Marina 

For® I was born at sea. 

1 My enifttranee, what 1 have undei^one. 

* Pmtient, prononnced as a trisyllable. * For, because. 
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kf!T V. jstosua i:; 

Per. 

JVar. My mother was the daughter of a king; 
Who died the Very mSiHite i was boni, 160 
As my good nurse Lyoorida hath oft. 
Deliver’d* weeping. 

Per. O, stop tihere a littlel^ 

[Aside] This is the rarest dream that e’er dull 
, sleep 

Did mock sad fools withal: this cannot he: 
My daughter’s buried.—Well:--where were 
you bred? 

I '11 hear you more, to tiie bottom of your story. 
And never interrupt you. 

■ Mar. You’ll scarce'believe toe; 

’Twere best I did give o’er. 

Per. I will believe you by the syllable 
Of wbatyohshalldeliver. Y et, give me leave 
How came you in these parts? where were you 
bred ? m 

Mar. The king my father did in Tarsus 
leave me; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicketl wife, 

Did seek to murder me: and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn® to 
do’t, 

A crew of pirates came and rescu’d me; 
Brought me to Mytilene. But, good ^r. 
Whither will you have me? Why do you 
weep? It may be, 

You think me an impostor: no, good faith; 

I am tlie daughter to King Pericles, 180 
If good King Pericles be. 

Ptr Ho, Helicanus! 

//el. Calls my lord? 

Per Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 
Most wise in general: tell me, if thou canst, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 

That thus hatli made me weep? 

/id. I know liot; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lys. She would never tell 

Her fmrentage; being demanded that, 

She would sit still and weep. 

Per. 0 Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sm; 
Give me a gash, put me to present pj-in; 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon toe 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 

4 Deliver'd, related. < Drami, drawn bis aWordt 
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;^4<]b^own me TPith their sweetness,*~0, come 

/piou t^t begett’st him that did thee beget; 

that was bom at sea, buried at Tarsus, 
4^d found at sea again !—0 Helicanus, i£ij) ■ 

Down on thy knees, thank th’ holy gods as loud 
As tbunder threatens us: this is Marina.— , 
What was thy mother’s name# tell me but tiiat, 
For truth can never be confinu’d enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

Mar. First, sir, I pray, 

What is your title# 

Per. I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest you i 
said i 

Thou liast been godlike perfect, | 

The heir of kingdoms, and another like 
To Pericles thy father. 2io I 

Mar. Js it no more to be your daughter than i 
To say my mother’s name was Thaisa? ! 

Thnisa was my mother, w'ho did end 
The minute 1 began. 

Pen Now, blessing on thee! Rise; thou art j 
my child.— i 

Give me fresh garments.—Mine own, Heli- | 
caiins; j 

She is not dead at Tarsus, as she should have j 
b^n,^ I 

By savage Qeop.: she shall tell thee all; I 

"V^en thou sbalt kneel, and justify in know- i 
ledge® 

She is thy very princess.—Who is thLs # 220 

ffd. Sir, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 

Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 

Did come to see you. 

Per I embrace you.— 

Give me my robes.—I am wild in iny behold- j 
iwg.- , I 

0 beaveus bless my girl!—But, bark, what j 
music?— 

Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O'er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 
How sure yon are my daughter.—But, what 
music? 

Ifel. My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None! 230 

The music of the spheres!—List, my Marina. 

^ Should have been, i.e. wai said to have been. 

2 Justify in knowledge, conllTni upon fuller Infonnatiou. 
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Zys. It is not good 
way. 

Per. Rar’st sounds! Do ye 

Miy loi^ ^it v 

Per. Most heavenly mnsiq.!;’ > * 

It nips iue into listening, and thick ^mber 
Hangs upon mine eyes: let me rest.. {Sldipt. [ 
Ly». A pillow for his head:— -yf 

So, leave him all.—Well, my compapioii friend^f, 

If this but answer to my just belief, 

I’ll well remember you. 2'M> 

[dW except Perwles go aside. ■ ^ 


Diana descends. . . 

w 

t. 

Iha. My temple stands in Ephesus: hie thee., 
tliither, 

And do upon mine altar sacrifice. . 

There, when my maiden priests Are met to¬ 
gether, 

Before the people all, 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife: 

To mourn thy croases, with thy danghtePS,call, 
And give, them repetition to the life. 

(.)r perform ruy bidding, or tfton liv’.Kt in woe; 
Do it, and happy;'’ by niy silver lx>w! 

Awake, and tell thy dream. 200 

and exit./ 

Per. [d walrn(/] Celestial Dian, goddess ar¬ 
gentine,^ 

I will obey thee.—Helicanus! 


Jie-enterH klicants, IAsimachc-s, MARiNA^d^" 


Mel. Sir, 

Per. My purpose wiis for Tarsus, there to 
strike ^ ■ 

Th’ inhctsidtiible Cleon; but I am 
For other service first: toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sllils; eftsoons* I ’K tell thee 
why.— fi 

[To Lgmnnchvs] Shall we refr^b us, sir, upon 
your shore, 

And give you gold tor such jfifovjpiftn® , ^ 

As our intents will need P ' ® 

Zya Sir, » 200 ; 


ij 


* Hapjjy, ».e. thou wilt live happy. ’ i : 

* d t.«. of the silver tnooB. 

6 ^.ftsoons, presently. 

0 proeuirm, pronounced BS a quadrisyllable 
f Our intents will need, our purpose will raqjtlra <lo 
carry away). *. 
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^ daughter; for it ai^.m8 ; 

: ^ ^ - Sir, lend me your arm. 


ScBiTB Hi of Diana. 

EHterOmrmL. 

Goto. Now our aahds are almosft ruji.; 
More a little, rmd then diunb, 

This, my last booh, giye me,— 

For such kindness must relieve Jiie,~ 



t\u»- V’oice (inJ favour !— 

You are, you are—0 royal I’erictee!—(Act v. A IS, 14.1 


■'Tliat you aptly will suppose 
What pageautiy, what feats, what shows, 
Whilt Ihiinatrelsy, and pretty din, 

The regeu^^ade in MytiJin, 

To greet the king. So he thrived, 

That he is promisM to be wived lo 

To fair*Marifta; but in no wise 
Till Ife ^ had done his sacrifice, 

A% pian bgde: whereto being hound, 

THte interim, pray you, all confound.® 

. in feather’(Pbriefness sails are fill’d. 

And wishes fall out as they ’re will’d. 

At Ephesus, the temple see, 

t B¥, i.e. Perlolea > Con/ound, comxaae, regard os past ^ 


Our king, and all his company. 

Tliat he can hither come so soon, 

Is by your fancies’ thankful doom.® [JKrtit. 

i ^ . ' 

I Scene III. TAe same; Thaisa, as hu/k prteth 
i tess^ staivMng tiear the altar; a number of 

1 Virgins on each side; Cerimon and other 

I h^hesians attending. 

Enter PEKici,fis, Ltsimachcs, HBticANtjs, 
Marina, atui Attendants. 

Per. Hail, Dian! to perform thy just com¬ 
mand, 


* Tturnttful doom, kindly Judgment 
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ACT V, j3«iw , PEKICLES. / 


I here confess myself the king of Tyre; 

Who, frighted from niy country, did 
Wed at Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 

At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child call’d Marii,a; who, 0 goddess, j 
Wears yet thy silv’er iivery. She at Tarsus [ 
Was nurs’d with €leoii; whomat fourteen years | 
He sought to inunler: but her better stam i 
Brought her to Mytilene; ’gjiinst whj>8e shtn'c | 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aWrd j 

11 i 

Where, bv her own most clear remembrance, ; 

she ! 

Miide known heraelf my daughter. 

2Viai. Voice and favour!— 

You are, you are—(.1 royal Pericles I— 

[Fftints. i 

I*er. What means the nun ? she dies I help, i 
gentlemen I | 

■ Ctr. Noble sir, I 

If ytiii have told Diana’s altar true, j 

This is your wife. | 

Per. Reverend apjiearer,’ no; I 

I threw her o’erboard with these very arms. 
Car. Upon this coast, I warrant you. i 

Per. ’T is most certain, j 

(W. Look to the ladv;—O, she’s but o’er- i 
jt)y’d.'— 21 I 

Early in blustering morn this lady wjis I 

Thrown upon tliis shore. I op’d the coffin, 
Found there rich jewels; recovei-’d her, and j 
plac’d her I 

Here in Diana’s temple. j 

Per. May w'e see them? { 

Ccr. Great sir, they shall be brought you to i 
my liousK, 

Whither I invite you.—Look, 

Thaisa is recover’d. 

That. O, let me hK)k! 

If he l>e none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense lajnd no licentious ear, so | 
But curb it, spite of seeing.—O, my lord, ! 

Are yt)u not Pericles? Like him you speak, j 
Like him you are: did you not name a temjiest, | 
A liirth, and death ? i 

Per. The voice of dead Thaisa! i 

Thai. Tliat Tliaisa am I, supposed dead j 

And drown’d. i 

1 Reeerend appearer, i.e. you who appear reverend or 
worthy ot respect 


J. ■ 

Per. Immortal Diaii! ® 

Thai. Now I know you 

When we witli tears jiarted^ Pentapol^ 

The kiitg my father gave you such a ring. 

* [Sh^fl^a niig. 
Per. hie Tliis, this; 

♦ you go<i8! your present kindn^ : ' # 
Makes my past miseries S(K>rt> you shall dp 
well, 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen.—O, come, be buried. 
A second time within these arrfte. 

Mar. [Kneeling] My beai't 

Leaps to be gone into my raotber*B bosom. 

Per. Dx>k, who kneels here! Flesh of thy 
flesh, Thaisa; 

Thy burden at the sea, and call'd MdHmi 
For"' .she was yielded there. 

Thai. Bless’d, and mine own f 

//(■/. Hail, madam, and my queen ) 

77m i. I know you not. 

Per. Yon’ve hoaixl me sav, when I did flv 
frtun Tyre, e 50 

1 left behind an ancieiit snVisfitute; 

Can you renieniher whal 1 call’d the man? 

I’ve ii.am’d him oft. 

77iai. ’Twas Helicanus then. 

Per. .Still cojifirmation: 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa; this is he. ^ 
Now d»» T long to bear how you W’ere found; 
How po.SHil>ly preserv'd; and who to thank, 
Be.sides the gods, for this great miracle. 

77mi. Lorn tJerimon, rny lord; this is the 
man, 

Til rough whom* the gods have Shown their 
jxiwer, that can oo 

Fiorn fii’st to last resolve* you. 

Per. * Revirend sir. 

The goils can have no mortal of¥eer' 

More like .a god than you. WilTyou deliver?: 
How' this dead queen re-lives? 

Cer. ' t wyij' niy feini.« 

Beseech you, first go with me to my Ifbnse, 
Where shall be tdiown 3 'ou all wi^ found with, 
her; 

How she came jilac’d here in tftp temple; 

No needful thing omitted. 


8/‘tM-ferf, left. » fVar, beoausei 

♦ Resolve, xittisfy. * Deliwr, relate ; 
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; ACT V.; ■■ --PEBiCLES. '■ „ ■■■ ' ACT V' Epilp^Sfe;. ■ ■ 

-if^.PiarfeDiartf^Iess^ thee for thy viwon! I ^ . V 

\VUl offer■mght-oblations^ to tiiee.— 70 ^ ^ ^ 

Thaito, w 


- This priijce, the fair betrothed of yoiijr daugh- 

maU marry her at Peutapolia—And how 
This omament, • 

Makes me look dismal, will 1 clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 
To grace thy nmrriage-day, 1 ’ll beautify. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of gixjd 
credit, «r, 

My father s dead. 

Per. • Heavens make a shir of him ! 
Yet there, iiiy queen, 7P 

We’ll celebrate their nu]iti:ds, and ourselves 
Will Ih tliat kingdom sjiend our following 
days: 

Our son and daught::r sliall in Tyrus reign.— 
Loifl Cerinion, we «lo our longing stay 
To hejir the rest untold: sir, lead’s the way 

\Ex<nmt. 


1 Blew, t.c. I glorify. 

s OblttHoim, pruiioiinced ;ia a uuatlrisyllable. 


Goto. In Atitioi^iis and his daughter youfj 
have heard < 

'•'ti',-'- * 

Of monstrous lust the due and jiii^ reward: t 

In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen, 
Although assail’d with fortune fierce and keen,; 
Virtue preserv’d from fell destruction’s blast,< 
Led on by heaven, and crown’d with joy at la8t:|:;# 
In Helicanus may you well descry Sly 

A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: v 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears y 

The worth that learned charity aye wears: 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Hail spread their cursed deed, and honouFds 
naniQ j 

Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, > 

That him and his they in his palace bum; ; 
Tlie gods for murder seemed so content > 

To punish them,—although not done, bnt| 

meant. / 

So, on your patience evermore attending, iw) 
New joy wait on you! Here our play has, 
ending. l£xit, 3^ 
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NOTES TO PERIOLES. 


ACT I. Pbologuk. ] 

i 

1.—The choruses in this play are disting'nished from I 
those of Shakespeare by the durab-shows which ancom- j 
pauy them. Another difference is that most of them, as I 
is the case with this prologue, fequii'e a scene; whereas [ 
Khakes(»eare's do not. We are to understand that the : 
presenter of the piny is a phantom,—the poet Gower’s 
spirit, which has returned to earth from tile axhm of the 
tomb, and is glad for a while to resume a mortal life, 
provided what follows may bring pleasure. Accordingly, 
in Gower's last speech before the clr>se of the play (v. 2. 
1-4) the hearers are reminded that he will presently be 
dumb: when he makes a request of them, it is as his fast 
toon before leaving the world. But this ii^ea of a re- 
embodied spirit is not anywhere dwelt on, nor turned to 
any use in the development of the story. Our Presenter 
in this play la as much without individuality as his fel¬ 
lows elsewhere, who are either nameless, as the Chorus 
In Borneo and Juliet or Henry V., or are only nlwtrac- 
tions, like Time in the W'inter's Tale, and Bumonr at tlie 
opening of II. Henry IV. 
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2. Liner, 1, 2 ; 

To siur) a iong that old tmi st'KO, 

Frtmi aisheti a,fieient Goiver is come.*" 

The false rhyme in this couplet Is reniarkahlo, and seems 
iieyond hope of amendment. Steevens pmitosed apmnp 
instead of come, but tlie iCea of the phoenix, this 

would suggest, is out of place. I'he autlior of tliese 
choruses of Gower's has in several places ^^ated words 
ending in m and n as rhyming together; os In home Boad 
drone, »oon and doom, rtru.and dumh. We may hence 
conclude that the rhyme titj.mng wlth^uae wws Mils- 
facti>ry to the writer. In several places. Indeeftrfhc^eeAia 
to hare lieen sfitisfled with the mere assonance of vowels, 
as in labour and/at/ier (I. 1. 60, 67). Thye linpeifefet 
rhymes mostly occur in Gower's choruses, and some have 
thought them to be intentional, and meag^ like the ur- 
chalsms In the same choruses, to give an air of antiquity 
to the IJnea. 

3. Line 6; On EMBKR-EVES and HotY-ALKS.— The ember. 
eves are the eves preceding the ember-days, or days of 
fasting and humiliation. The Quartos and FOHos gtvj»V 


ACT I. PrologOB. 

hotidayt, variously speft,!^ place of Aoly-afes, wliioh wbb 
sUi^ested by Fi^er In order to save the rhyme. The; 
word al« was formerly used to denote a festival. See Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, note S6. Eoly~aU doubtless means 
the same as Church-ale, or wake. ^ 

4 Line % i^The ptBCtfASB it to make men gUtrimt.— 
pfUtthat^ was used formerly in a wider sense than that of 
acquisition by means of money. Compare i. 2. 72: 

I soufrm the purchau of a aleneus beauty. 

And see 1. Henry IV. lii. 3. 43, and note 107 on that play. 
The line means: llie use and advantage of this story is to 
show what men can bo and do; %.e. this is a romance of 
chivalry. 

6 . line 11: TBiqiB latter time#.—Q. 1. reads thote. 

6 . Lines 15,16: 

I LllkU would with, and that I might 

Waste it for you, like TAPKR-LIGHT. 

Mr. Boyle, in his paper on Wiikins's share in Stiakespeare’s 
Pericles, (jpotes the same figure from the play of the 
Travels of Three English Brothers (1607), the joint work 
of Day, Wilkins, and W. Rowley: 

Our lives are Uj^hteii lupers, that must out. 

—Day's Works, p. i8 of play. 

7. Lines 17-30: 

Thie ATHTlOCn, then; Antiochus the Great 
Built up this city for his chiefett scat; 

^ The fairest in all Syria,— 

1 tell you w^at mine authors say. ' 

The common punctuation of lines 17,16 is as follows:— ' 

This Antiocli, then, Aiitioehus tlic great 
Built up, this city, fur his cliiefest scat; 

the words this eUy being taken as pleonastic. But the j 
arrangement given in the text makes the sentence much ; 
more direct. The statement is taken from Twine, Pat- ; 
.terne of Painefnll Adueuturcs, ch. L, who says, “the j 
most famous and inigiitie king Antiochus . . . Imilded ; 
the gootlly citic of Antiochia in Syria, and called it after 
his own name, as the chiefest scat of all iiis dominions ’’ 
(Hazlitt, Shakespeare’s Library, pt. 1. vol. iv.i p, 253). 

Antioch, in Syria, was founded B.C. 300 by Seieucus. 

It was the chief of the cities enlarged Iry Antiodiiis Soter | 
(B.C. 280-261 ).‘ Antiochus the (Treat (B.C. 223-187) is said ■ 
to have added to it, and it was again enlarged and beautl- j 
Red by his son Antiochus Epiphanca In reputation and j 
wealth it was inferior only to R^e and Alexandria, until 
Constantinople arose to overshadow it. It is now Anta* 
kieh, in tlie pnmince of Aleppo. 

8 . Line 21: This king unto him took a fkrg.—S o Malone, 
Qq. and F. .3, F. 4 read peere or peer, which was very likely 
a mlsprinWor ph^rc. It world, however, be possible to 

* intefpr^ jte^ os meaning a consort of rank suitable to 
bis greatness. Fere is the Anglo-Saxon pc/dra, companion: 
it translates t|}e word soeiam of the Latin vulgate in 
Genesis Hi. 12: "Thwt wlf thast tlnS m6 forgoiife to 
gefiran.’' ThtljtB the nsual meaning of/ere, but it is oc¬ 
casionally found with the sense of " wife." See also Titus 
Andronlous, Iv. 1. 89,90, and note 101 thereon. 

8 . Llne23: Inmm, blithe, and full o//oce.—Compare 

■ 1 AU the references to Twine are to the reprint in this volume 


ACT 1, Boenii i.". 

Milton, L’Allei^. 8a> iniid mid Cresaids, ndW 
76. Shakespeare (ml/ bwa vmnl biueom In HsnPy V. 
liL 6. 28, where It appmw W giuMUi (^rightly, 

wliich is probably tbb abniie bei;e. it oi^inally denote 
obedieni then conrteooa, cOmplaisotit, gentle, l^e ex^ 
pression fuU ef face be ecirmpt. ; Possibly, however, 

face is incorrectly taken to mean bewQty; aikt else full 
may signify plump, 

10. Lines 27, 28: 

to eniieehie aum 
To evil should be done by none. 

The omission of the relative pronoun before thould in 
line 28 ia to be noted. Such omissions, m Mr. Boyle has 
observed, are very characteristic of Wllklna See UOtee 
32, 38, 52, (fee. 

11. Lines 20, 30: 

But CUSTOM what they did begin 
Was wtth tong use ACOOVUT iui titti 
Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 here read account’d, the other Qq. and F. S, 
F. 4 accounted. Malone made the correction.- WlBdnt, 
in his Novel, chap, i., says: “they long continued hi thees 
foule and uninst imbracements, till at last, the eitstome 
qf smne made it aeeompted no tinne" (p. 14). Custom 
seems, as indicated in the foot-note, to be nsed adverbi¬ 
ally. Perhaps we onght to read: 

But custom what they did begin 

Was wltli lung uee-arriwM, no (in. 

Compare, inter alia, Wilkins, The Miseries of InfoVst 
Marriage: 

Who onc'- dotli cherish sin, begets liis siwme; 

For vice being foster'd once comes impudence. 

Which makes men count sin custom, not offence. 

^iiodsley, lx. p. las- 

12. lines 39, 40: 

So for her makt A WIGHT <fuf die. 

As yon anm LOOKS do testify. 

So F. 3, F 4. Qq. have many of wight, which was per¬ 
haps intended to mean many of valour or of nobility or 
worth. Wight as an adjective commonly means quibk, 
active, valiant; and there was a substantive wightnsss, 
which denoted agility or strength. But nothing Is known 
of an abstract substantive toight having the sense of 
bravery or Iwldness 

The grim looks are those of the heads of slain suitors, 
wliich are supposed to lie seen impaled on the gate or 
wall of the palace Gower, in narrating this part of tiie 
story, says: 

And thus there were many deed. 

Here heedcs stoiiding on the gate;S 

—Pauli's edn, iii. * 87 . 

and Twine states that the heads of the suitors were “set 
up at tlie gate, to terrifle others that should come, who' 
beholding there the present image of death, might advise 
them from assaying any such danger" (Hazlitt, p. 255), 

ACn’ r. SCBire 1. 

13. -It may be well, at the beginning of tiie sc«ine,.to 
throw together slight varieties and obvious Idunders in 

1 The references to Gower are to the Confessio A-Juntis, edited by 
I'aiili, iSs 7 , vol. iii The quotations are not, however, given iiteradnt 
from that edition, but are amended after comparison with some ol the 
MSS of rile poem 
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NOTES TO PEEI CLE S. 



jrt NOTES TO 

^ M question* of reading; iielng taken 

U F .4 read gives; the text ia Ma- 

line 127. Qq. read .you tor you're. Lines 161, 
its, i®. 1. Q. S, Q. 8 transfer TMiard to follow chamber. 

it line 6; Ant. Rring in our d«»qyAter.~Qq. and F. S, 
F. tread, “Anf, Musicke brint: In our daughter." Malone 
saw that t»w«»c must be a stage-direction which had crept 
into the text. It remained, however, for Dyce to point 
out that this “Music" was intended to accompany the 
entrance, live lines lower, of tlio Daughter of Aiitiochus; 
and he conceives tliat it was set down thus early in the 
prompter's book, tliat the musicians might he in readi¬ 
ness. See Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 220. If the 
compiler of the text of this play had access to the theatre- 
copy it must have been by stealth. 

16. Lina 7: For lati einbraeenneniseaen of Jove hiuuelf. 
—The Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 omit the, which was inserted l>y 
Malone. Some such reading as ileet for embraeemmts 
would perhaps better suit the context. 

16. Lines 8-11: 

J.t WHOSK eoneeption, tUl LuriNA reign'd, 

Xature thu dowry gave, to glad her presenee. 

The eeuaU-ho%iee o/planet* all did sit. 

T<’ knit in her their best per/eetions. 

Whi>se refers, of coui-se, to daughter in line 6. Limna, 
the goddess whohrings to light, was regarded as presiding 
over childbii-th. Compare iit. 1.10, infra, and Cyniltcline, 

V. 4. 43. The meaning of these four lines is that at the 
princess’s conception and until her birth, in order to make 
her presence welcome in every place, all the planets lield 
session for tiie purpose of combining in her those good 
qualities over whiish they preside; and this endowment 
was the gift of Nature <hy whom the planets are con- 
troUedl Steevens quotes Sidney, Arcadia, book ii.: *' For 
what fortune only soothsayers foretold of Mnsidorus, 
that all men might see prognosticated in Pyrocles; both 
Heauens and Earth gluing tok§s of the commiiig forth of 
an Heroicall vertue. The senate house of the planets was 
at no time so set, for the decreeing of perfectio in a man, 
as at that time all folkes skilful theriu did acknowledge ’’ 
(edn. 1508, p. 123). Other instances might be added. 

17. Lines 12-14: 

apparell'd l^e the spring, 
graces her subjects, and her thtmghts tlte Klsa 
OF liVEitY viKTi'E gives renmm to men! 

Steevens believed this passage to he corrupt; but it is no 
more than a repetition of the idea in graces her subjects. 

“Outwardly," Pericles says, “she holds all graces in her 
control, »id inwardly she rales or possesse-s all virtues 
that ennoiile mankind." On the omission of the relative 
after virtue see note 10. 

18. Lines 15^18: 

Her face the book of praises, where is read . 

Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd, and testy wrath 
Could never be her mild companion. 

Compare Sidney. Arcadia, book iii.: "a demeanure, where 
in tiie booke of Beautie there was nothing to be read but 
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Sorrow: for Kindtiesae was bl i^tid out, and : Aiper waa 
uener there ’’ (edn. 1606, p, 244), , : •. 

19. Lines 27-29; 

lief ore thee stands this fair UKSFBHinka, 
n^th golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd, 

For death-like dragons here affright theAmrd, * 
We may compare Milton, Conius, 393-896. ^'he^n(j|Mls 
lielieved that in gardens on a far-olT isiatid theie grew a 
•tree bearing golden apples, tended by singing maidens 
called Ute Hesperides, and guarded l»y the sleepless dragon 
Ladon. The name Hesperides occasionally means the 
islands where the gardens were believed to be. In Love's 
Labour 's IxMt, iv. 3. 341, tlie word denotes the gardens, 
while in the present piissnge the tree is meant Pericles 
lias already spoken of tlie princess umibr the same figure 
ill liue 21. •- 

Mr. Daniel proposes to read in line 29: , 

Hue death, like dragoiih, here agrlglits tliee hard. 

The sense would certainly be linproveil by tills reading. 

20. Lilies 32, 33: 

A lid which, without desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to readi, all Tiiv w/iole heap must die. 

TA}/is Malone’s correction, (hi • F. 3, F. 4 have iEA.e. All 
thy vlofle heap is a clumsy periphrasis which may perhaps 
mean "you with all your greatness." 

21. Lines 34-40. -.See note 12. Wilkins's Novel says: 
"Aiitiochus tlien first begainic to persuade him from the 
enterprise, and to discourage him from his proceltlings, 
by shewing him the frighff'ull heads of the fonner Princes, 
jilaced vimn his Castle, wall, and like to whume he must 
expect hiinselfe to be, if like tlierii (as it was most like) 
liee failed in his attempt" (p. 16). The words r»u same- 
times famous princes might be supposed to signify that 
impaled heads were actually seen by the audience. Com¬ 
pare i. Prol. 40, supra. But yon field of stars (line 871 
can hardly denote any vistlile repi*esentatioii of the sky." 
Tlie scene passes witiiin Aiitioclms' p.slace; and impaled 
heads and sky must alike he siipiKised outside the scene. 

22. Line 40. Fiiv, going on death’s net, whmnumu resist. 

—For this pregnant use of for compare II. Henry A'L 
note 231. Malone altered for to.from, with some plausi¬ 
bility < 

23. Lines 47-49: ' 

as sick men do, 

Who know the world, see hearen, but. feeling woe. 

Gripe not at earthlg %ys, as erst they did. P ' 

No better explanation of this obscurely-e^ressed passage 
lias been given tlian tlie following, by alone: "I will 
act as sick men do; who, tiaving had exiierience of the 
pleasures of tlie world, and only a visionary and distant 
prospect of lieaveu, have neglected flie letter foratbe « 
former; but at length feeling themselves decayiri|; grasp 
no longer at temporal pleasures, but prepara calmli; for 
futurity.” * 

24. Lines 65-68: || 

r wait the sharpest blow. 

Ant. Seoniitig adviee; (giving Pericles a paper) read ika 
OONCbVSTOM, then: 

Which read and not eagmtnded,'tie deereed, 

As these before thee, thou thyself shalt bleed, ', 
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NOTES TO PEitJCLES. 


ACT i,'S wim 


CoMjftMtdn means in whlcdi Mnse Oowwltas it. 

Qd'read (8^b^antially) as follows; 

* .1 wayte tite »luirpe$t blow 

Scoraiitfra<]uice;readtli«conclu«ioathen: 

'Which read and not expoOndiL-d, t is decreed 
• _ these before thee, thou thy seUe shalt bledR. 

I #aite the sbar|iest blow {AntiveHui) 

^ Scoriiing advice^ Reade the conclusion then. 

An(, Which remand not expounded, t Is decreed 

As these before tliou thy selfe shale bleed, ^ 

It is Rote'Worthy thatiu F. S the abbreviated name “Ant.," 
prettied to the third of these lines, ranges with tlie lines 
preceding as though the speech continued. It was pro¬ 
bably inserted only by an afterthought. In F. 4 the line is 
inset, as is usual when a new speech beglna According 
to Wilkins's Novft; “Pericles . . . replyed, 'Jliat he was 
come now to meete Death willingly, if so were his mis¬ 
fortune, or ttsbe made euer fortunate, by enioying ro 
glorious a beauty as was iuthrond in his princely daughter, 
and was there now placed before liitn; which the t,rrant 
receiving ^Ith on angry brow, threiv dowm the Riddle, 
bidding him, since perswasions could nut alter him, to 
reade and die” (p. 16). 

This liears out the arraiigeiueiit adopted in the text, 
which was tirst proposed by Malone. 

2S. Line 50; Of nil SAV'l> yet, muynt thou prove proeper- 
otu !~Say'd is an abbreviation of eenayed (or asmyed), 
and, as indicated in the foot-note, has the sense of tried 
or attdhipted. Siiakespearc does not use this verb, thougli ' 
the snbstahtive meaning taste or " smack,” occurs in 
King Lear. v. 3.143. The word may have been suggested 
by tile words of Gower: 

The rtfmenant tliat wrren witie 
Hs^heweden make iTssityi 

—See P.iiiH, Hi. p. 287. 

and, a little afterwards, speaking of Pericles, Gower says 
XP. 288): 

He thooglite atfitjre how thnt it ferdc. 

The verb say, in the sense of attempting or trying, is more 
than once used by Ben Joiison. 

Mason proposed to read. 

In all, save that, iii.ay'st ihnu prove prosperous! 

He observes: “She cannot wisli him more prosperous, 
with respect to tlie exposition of the riddle, than tlie 
other persons who had attempted it before; for as tlie 
neuessai? consequence of his expounding it would be the 
publication of her own shame,.,we cannot suppose that 
she should wish him to succeed in tliat.” But these 
judicious considerations never pi'esented themselves to 
the author of Kiis part of tiic play. Pericles, as he de¬ 
pleted him, must subdue all hearts. Wilkins in his Novel 
gives theyfinoess’s sentimen^ thus; “All the time that 
m the i>i1nce jvts studying with what trueth to vnfolde this 
dark Biilgiua, DeMre flew in a robe of glowing blushes 
fntosher eheekss, and Loue inforced her to deliuer thus 
much from hirtwne tongue, that he was soie soiieraigne 
of all her wish^and he the gentleman {of all her eies had 
ever yet beheh^to lehome shee wished a thriuiny happi- 
tisss‘'{pp. 16,17). 

86. Lines 68, 63 : 

Sor atk advice of any otter thought 
• Bat faitJ{f»lnest and courage. 


This, as Steeveiu pdiRM dl^ /I* 

Arcadia, bk. HI; ‘*l8meniaa'? , . a8we bis maistem horse 
killed viider him.! aduiee of no <Aher 

thought but of faithftiltteeie and eourdgei jbee presently 
lighted from his owne Jioide ** (p. 8S7, ed. 1613; the pre¬ 
ceding editions read\^(|iktHg uo oditise of no thought"). 

87. Lines 64-60.—ThC riddle is; thus given by Oow^: 
With folony I am uptwte. 

I ete, and have it not forbore, , . 

My riKHlies Aeissh, rrlias hiixebbnioa, 

My fader, fortoxeche r fondCil . 

Which is the sone eek of niy wit 

—See PauH’s edn. vol. hi. p. 

In the old Latin Bistoria Apollonii Segls Tyri, it stands 
thus:—“ Scelere vehor, matemam cament vescor, quaero 
fratrem inenm, nieae raatris fllium. uxorls meae virum, 
nec invenia” Twine translates, with some difference: 
“lam can-ied withmischiefe, I eatemy mothersfleahe; 
I seeke my brotlier my mothers husband and 1 can not 
finde him.” I'be belief that young vipers fed oii their 
mother's flesh was once wide-spread. Professor Boyle has 
cited Wilkins, l^iseries of Enforced Marriage: 

He is more degenerate 
Than greedy vipers that devour tireir mother, 

—Oodsley, Ix. S*®- 

The application is made clear in lines ISO, 131. The 
doctrine that husband and wife are one flesh explains 
how the figure of the viper's brood is applied to an in¬ 
cestuous daughter. 

2a IJnes 71, 72- 

" As you will live, resolve it you." 

Sharp physic is the last. 

According to Gower, the king repeated the riddle to the 
prince, and then went on to say: 

Hrerof I am Inquixitif, 

And who that c;in niy tale save.S 
Ai qiiyt he shall my dougliter have; 

Of bis answers and if Ire faile. 

He shal be deed withoute faile. 

—See Pauli, iil. p. 389, 

The substance of this is contained in lines 70, 71. This 
final reipiirement of a correct solution as the price of his 
life Pericles calls sharp physie; i.e. a bitter potion. The 
same figure is used with more propriety in the next scene, 
lines 68, 60 . 

29. Lines 76. 77: 

Fair OLASS OF light, I lov'd you, and fsouid sttill. 

Were not this glorious casket stor'd with ill. 

Tlie words glass o,f light, peibaps mean min-or of brilliance . 
or shining beauty. Schmidt interprets them, doubitully, . 
as “reflection, iniage of light." Mr. Tyler suggests that, 
having regard to tlie words glorixtua casket, the Idea may 
l>e that of a resplendent and dazzling glass vase. Malone 
has here a stage-direction that Pericles takes hold of Uie 
hand of the princess. 

30. Line 81: Ym'rt a fair viol, and your s&kss the 
strings.-~Sense., here, apparently means passion or fleshly 
appetite, which should in mortals be controlled by roar 
son. For this use of sense compare v. 8. 80, and Measure 

1 Attcaipt. 
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for MeiMMire« jL 2. 14S, 169 RichordaoD quotes Sidney, 
Arosdta, hit i.; 

ralmes do reiojrce.to be ioyned by the match of a male to a female, 
ftnd shall sensUue tilings be so senceless as to resist tense? 

—Edn. Ifti3, p, 8z. 

81. tine 87: to«cA ne»(, tipvn thy Steevena observres 
this prohibition ooint's from tJie jealousy of Anti- 
ochUB, who cannot bear to see the object of his passion 
touched by Bno||ier. He compares the Impatient words 
in Antony and deopatra, iii. 13.123-125. 

32. Lines 96-100: 

For vice repeated '» like the wanderh^ wind, 

Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself; j 

And yet the end of all is bouyht thus dear, j 

The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear j 

To stop the air xeoidd hurt them. j 

The ellipse of the relative between lines 06 and 07, and in | 
line 100, will be readily perceived. !>ee note 10. | 

The teller of vicious actions is likened to the breath or i 
gust of wind which, as it flies about, blows dust in men’s i 
eyes. Those who feel themselves hurt at once recognize ; 
that th'iy must prevent a repetition of the deed. This is i 
what tlie lines seem to mean, but the similitude is louse I 
and inapposite. To spread^^in spreading; see note 244. { 

I 

33. 1.1 sms 100-102: I 

The blind mole easts | 

Copp’d hills towards heaven, to feif the earth is THRONG’D ; 
By man’s oppressim ; and the poor vform doth die for 't j 
“He who complains of the wrongdoing of the great, i 
though but insiguiflcant and feeble, will incur condign , 
punishment" Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave translates ! 
copped by aceresti, httpf., i.e. crested or conical. Throng'd ! 
means pressed, squeezed, or cruslied; compare ii. 1. 77: i 
“A man throng'd up with cold;” where the meaning ; 
seems to be “ shrunken,” the parts of the body lieing, i 
as it were, pressed closely together. Wilkins there writes ; 
“overcharged” In the Novel. The English Chronicle, : 
A.D. 1137. describing tlie peine forte et dure (in which ! 
a man was tortured by cramming him iu a chest of sharp ! 
stones), uses the words “threngde the man thteriiine" j 
(Earle, Two Saxon Chronicles, p. 262). Compare the j 
Scotch use of the word thring. Gawin Douglas, jEneid, | 
book iii., uses it to translate tite Latin urgeri; 1 

The rumour is, dotiii tkrtmg vndir this mont i 

Encebdes body with thundir lyt.s half l>rout. 1 

—Uftnnatyiic Club ed. vol. i. p. 164. 

34. Line 113 : We might proceed to CANCEL OF YOUR 
DAYA Qq. read 

We might proceed to atumeU of your dayes. 

F. 3, F. 4 have 

We might proceed to eincei your daies. 

The text follows Malone, cancel being a substantive, 
with its usual sense of suppression; a sense, however, 
which seems to Ite confined nowadays to printing. ’I'be 
omission of the article after a yerlt of motion is frequently 
ioumi. Compare Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, gf. 

80, 90. The reading of Ff. would make cancel a verb. It 
the reading of Qq. were retained, the line wunld mean 
“We proceed to deliberate concerning your life," <.e. 
concerning its termination. 
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3& Liaes 114,115: 

Aope, BVOCKSDiNO/fom Bo/afr a TREK ’ 

As your fair self, doth tune vi otherudm, 

1 do not understand the Bi^ifl.cance of the word free, auA 
suspect wme corruptiou. Sueeeedbgg means resulting; 
compare i. 4 104, where succeed means follow i^a, 

36. Line 120: Exeunt all except; Pericles. —Q. 1, C 3,^^ 
qpad Manet Pericles solus, which me other copies repeat, 
with tlie addition of Exit before Manet. The exit hi not 
very well managed. 

37. Line 128: By your UNCOMELY daspings with, your 
child.—Hq., F.S, F 4 read untimely, but the Novel by 
Wilkins speaks of “his vneomely and abhorred actions 
with his owne cliild " (p. 18). This givts a better sense, 
and I have accordingly introduced the word into the text. 
Untimely would easily arise from a misyrint, and can 
hardly be defended by the words of Pericles to the prin¬ 
cess in line 84, supra. 

38. Lines 1.34-136: ^ 

those men 

Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

IT iii SHt'N no course to keep them from the light. 

The text is Malone’s. Qq., F. 3. F. 4 read skew instead of 
shun. There is again an ellipsis of the relative pronoun 
before blush. (Compare note 10.) The lines recall the 
familiar iwssage in the Gospel of 8t. John, iii. 19, 20 

39. Line 142; Re-enter Antinchus.-This diFoction #asin¬ 
troduced by .Malone. Qq.,F ii,F khafeEnterAntioehus, 
by which, doubtless, a new scene is indicated. I'be scene 
of what has preceded is a hail or rei;eption-room in tlie 
palace of Antiochus; the colloquy with Thallard would 
iinturally be iield in a private apartment. In Wilkins the 
interview takes place in the evening, “Antiochns being 
now private in his lodging " (p. 18). An interval of some 
part of a clay is needed in order to give time for Pericles' 
to have made his escape. Were it not that to disturb the 
usual numbering of the scenes would lie Inconvenie'nt for 
purposes of reierence, 1 shonld mark a new scene here. 

40. Linesl43-140,—These lines are plainly corrupt. The 

first sentence cannot be scanned as verse at oil. W'ilkiua 
says in the Novel: “Antiochns being now private in his 
lodging, and ruminatfng with hfirselfe, that Pericles had 
found out the secret of his euiil, which hee in more seciet 
had committed: and kno{|ving that he had now power to 
rip him open to the world, and make his naroe^ odious, 
that as now heaven did, so at the knowledge hereof all 
good men would coiitemne him . . . h#'ha8tl1y calleth 
for one Thaiyart, who was steward of his householde, and 
in many thiugs liefore bad received the imbr|cement of 
his minde ” (p. 18). * s • 

* ■ ' 

41. Lines 163-167: 

As thou ■wilt lice, fiy after; and, likff an arrow^ ' 

Shot from a well experienc'd archer, hits 

The mark his eye doth level at, 80 thou: 

Never return 

Unless thmt say “Prince Pericles is dead." 

Editors, generally, have followed tite text of Maloiie— 

Asfhoa 

Wilt live, fly after; Mid Bke an armw, shot e 
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^roh>.B well &palleE:'d archer, hits the mark 
■K His eye doth level at, so thou ne'er return 
• Unless thM say'‘Prince Pericles is dead." 

But this arrsagement is imperfect both in rhythm and in 
sense, There is no connerfon between the hitting of the 
ittsrk and thp never returning unless successful. * 

Q^snd F. 3a F. 4, which do not mark the exit of the 
meswhgeip print these lines as prose. All the old copies 
except Q.1, Q. 2, Q 3, read in line 105 so do thmt. This 
would require level to he pronounced as h monosyllable. 
1 suspect that in this and the next line some words hare 
dropped out. We might read: 

^o.tlinu^ 

Pur&ue. and smite him ; see thou ne*er return. 

Wilkins, in the Ifuvel, says tlmt when the niesseuger 

• brought news of Percies’ flight, Aiitiochus “ commanded 
his murthering minister Tlialyart to dispatch his best 
performance afifi him, sometime pcrswadiug him, at 
others threatening him, in Tyre to see him. in Tyre to kil 
him, or back to Antioch never to retuni" (pp. 18,10). 

• ACT I. SCEN-K 2. 

42. ~Minor differences of text in this scene.—Line 11, 
all the copies but Q. 1 read that pamiotis. Line 20, him 
wiis Inserted by Rowe. Line 55, all the copies but Q. 1 
read planete. Line Gl, Q. 1 reads hegLuc. Line 03, for 
ejHtreH all the copies but Q. 1 read fearee (or/ears). Line 
100, all the copies but Q. 5 (so the Cantb. edd. say) read 
grteve/ott them. Line 121. Qq. omit mre. 

43. Enter Pericles.-*ThiB direction was given by Dyce. 
Qq. have the direction Enter Ferielee icilh hie lonlg, and 
F 3, F. 4 give the same, adding BelUcanue after Perieke. 
This enuincratitm, at the beginning of a scene, of all the 
persons who are to appear in it, is not uncommon in the 
contemporary te.vt8 of old plays. Pericles’ speech, how¬ 
ever, is a soliloquy, as the flrst line is meant to show, and 

Q. 2 have, after line 33, the stage-direction. Enter 
all the Lorde to Perieke. Q. 3 reads mth for to; the other 
Quartos and F. 3, F. 4 omit the direction, hut quite 
WTongly. Kane of the old texts mark any exit for the 
Lords: the direction at line .50 was inserted by Idnione. 

Wilkins, in his Novel, tells us that Pericles had been 
moping ever sin^ his return from Antioch. The opening 
soliloquy is indicated, Helicanus brcaVhig in upon it with 
a rebuke to Pericles. In words whicli have the flow of 
verse he tells him “ he did not well so to abuse himself, 
to waste his ^ody there with pyni>:g soituw. upon whose 
safety depended the lives and prosperity of a whole king- 
dome; that it was^l in him to doe it, and no lesse in his 
counsell to suffer nim, without contradicting it." In the 
play, naturally, certain councillors themselves conic in; 
but the text tells to ^stify theiventrance: the two short 

* i^^chts gjveu ftiem are pointless; and Pericles’ direction 
on their exit, “then return to us,” is ont of place. The 
passagS Just quot^ shows what is wanted after, or instead 
of, lines 44, 45. The Novel then continues: “although 
the Prince bent falmbrow against him, he [Helicanus] left 
not to go forward, but plainly tolde him, It was as fit for. 
Ittori being a Prince to beare of his owne errour, as it was 
lawful! for hia authority to oomraauiid; that while he 
lived 00 abut up, so vnseeue, so carelesse of his gouem- 
meulk order might be disorder for all him, and what 
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detriment soeuer his atthtects i^ould veceine by this his 
neglect, it were Iniustlce to be required at his hands: 
which Chiding of this good olde Lord the gentle Prince 
curteously reueluing todke him into hie aimes, thankt 
him that he was no flattereri and, commanding him to 
seat himselfe by him. he |roni jmFnt to poyut related to: 
him all the occurrents pask and that his present sorrow 
was for the feare be had of Antlochna tyranny, bis present 
studies were for the good of his subtects, his present care 
was for the conttnuiug safety of hla fciugdome, of wbieli 
himselfe was a member, which for atackness chide him: 
which uprigbtnes of thia Prince calling teares into the 
olde mans efes, and compelling his knees to the earth, he 
humbly asked hJs pardon, confirming that what be had 
spoke, sprung from the power of his dutie, and grew not 
from the nature of disobedience. When Pericles, . . . 
lifting him up, desired of him that his counsell now 
would teach him how to auoide that danger which his 
feare gaue him cause to mistrust." Helicanus'advice 
was " That he should forthwitli betake himself to trauel, 
keeping his intent whither as priuate from his snbiecte 
as his ionmey was suddaine; that vpon his trust he should 
leaue the gouemment: grounding which counsel vpon 
this principle. Absence abates that edge that Presence 
whets ” (pp. 19, 20). 

If the arrangement of the Novel be adopted we can see 
what it is to which lines 94, 95 refer. Lines SiN^fi may 
disuppear, Qiough something partially resembling them 

suggested after line 95. Lines 65, 66 will be extended, > 
unless we look on them as forestalled by the previous 
rebuke of Helicanus. Lines 63-65 will come in after line 
100 , and there is thus something definite to call fortii 
Helicanus' speech, lines 101-108. 

The smry of ApoHouius, on which the play is based, 
m.ake$ no mention of any deputy of Pericles; Helicanus 
(Helleniciia in the Latin Historia) is an old man from 
Tyre, whom Apollonius meets by the sea at Tarsus, and 
from whom he receives advice like that which, in act iL, 
Gower, lines 21-25, Helicanus sends by letter to Pericles. 

44. Line 1: this CHANGE of thoughts.—Change, most 
probably, here signifies perturbation or disquietude. Or 
ft may mean “this new course of ray thoughts," vie. 
towards sadness. Many editors, following Steevens and 
Malone, read eharge, i.e. burden. Perhaps the sentence 
sliould be regarded as unflnisbed, breaking off at the end 
of this line. 

45. Line 3: Be HV so-tis’d a guest.—So Dyce. Qq. and 
F. 3. F. 4 read by me so vsde a guest If this reading be 
retained the sentence lacks a principal verb. 

46. Line 8: Whose arm seems far too short to hit me 
here. - Aim is Dyce’s correction for an», ttie reading of 
all the old editions. On the whole the old reading gives 
a better sense. Mr. Kinnear compares Richard II. iv. 1, 
11, and II. Henry VI. iv. 7. 87. 

47. Line 25: And with TH’ OSTKNT of war wiU look so- 
huge.—Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read the stint. The correction 
was made by Tyrwbitt. 

46. Lines 29-32; 

Whicheareef them, not pity of mgseff.-^ ^ 

Who AU no more but as the tops tr^, * 
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NOTES TO PERICLES. 


ACT I, 


3. 


ir/ktAA )PSir<b tfte roots Outy grow fti/, and defend tkei^-~ 

Mak«thothmyhodypiue,andmtltolan{fuUh. 

Wot atn, ;Oie conjecture of Farmer, all the old copies read 
once. Other iwrections have been propoaed. With/enoe, 
meaning guard, compare 111- Henry VI. 11. 0. 74: 

Where's Captain Martfarck. ioy>«<r you now». 

49. Line 41: To whieJi that, blast gives HEAT and stronger 
gbnving.—Vor blast, the leatliug of Mason and Collier, Qq. 
and F. 3. F. 4 read apo/'/S-, which has occiiired in the pre¬ 
vious line. Malone pi'oposttd breath, wljich Sir. Kinuear 
defends, quoting Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 23: 

When the sweet Im.ith of flattery conquers strife; 
and King John, iv. 1. 110. Ueat ih found only in Q. 1. 
The other copies read heai't. 

60, Line 44; When SifiSlOil 800TH here does proclaim A 
pe,aee.~A was inserted by Malone. I suspect corruption 
l>oth here and in the nest line. (See note 43.) Sooth with 
the sense of "flattery " occurs in Bichard Tl. iii. 3. 130, 
in the phrase “words ntsoidh.” Malone quotes, in illus¬ 
tration of Senior Sooth, Winter’s Tale, I. 2. 196: "Sir 
Smile, his neighbour.” 

51. Lines Ol. 02: 

heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid! 


«ff/e.~For we'U Q. 1. reads tlTe other 4}tti|rtds arid 
F. a, F. 4 have we, Malone made the ^rrectloh.^ Tile 
idea in this and the next lines, is lUuatrated, at ItoUa' 
points out, by I. Henry IV. y. 1.17-19: 

^ . move iu that obedient «rA again 

Wliere you did give a fair and natural UgMt 
And be no more an exhal'd meteor, o 
In ancient astronomy the staiit the sun, tfie nveral 
)h planets, and the moon were supposed to be set in concen¬ 
tric revolving orbs or spheres. See All's Weil that Bnds 
Well, L L 90-1U0; Antony and Cleopatra, note 273; and 
Midsummer Night's Dream, note 64. Witii the iaat part 
of the line compare .Tonson, Epigram 08; 

He that ii round witliin hiinself, and stratght. 

Nee<l seek no other strength, nq|pther height. 

—Works, p. 673. 

Both ill this passage and in the text there may be a reuot- 
lection of Horace’s description of the imfii that is sapiens, 
or possessed of wisdom: 

totus teres, atejue raitmtiui^ 

—S^'ires, it 7. 8& 

Malone thinks, perhaps rightly, tliat the rending of Q, 1 
is the true one, a line having been U«t Just before this. 

ACT I. StiiNK 3. 


The iii>.»t probable interpretation of tlie words is that of 
Holt Wliite: “Heaven forbid that kings should sufl’er 
tlieir ears to heai' their failings palliated!” D.vce, how¬ 
ever, reads chid tor hid, and takes let to mean “hinder.'' 

62. Lines 73, 74: 

From whence an isst'K 1 might propagate 
A«K arms to jrrinees, and bring joys to suhjeeis. 
'tliere is a very harsh ellipsis here of whiefi, or such, as, 
before am, (Compare note 10.) Shakositeare uses issue as 
a plural in Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 29. 

63. Line 83: Bethought he tehat was f>ast.-~ile was in- 
.eerted by Rowe. 


; 59 —The whole of this scene is printed as prose In Qq. 

I and F. 3, F. 4. 'Die scene is the court (see Hue 1), and the 
I fact of Pericles’ departure is us yet known few, or 
I Thaliard would liaVf learned it hefi^re reaching tlie court. 

I There can be liai-dly any interval Ixstween this scone and 
! tlie last. In (lower and Twine. Tlialiurd learns from the 
I sorrowiiigcitlzeiis that theirpriiice bus suddenly departed, 
and does not present himself to the "lords of Tyre." 'Jlie 
action, indeed, seems foolish, and likely to have anms^ 
suspicion. It is a chiinsy expedient for acquainting Heli- 
canus of Thaliard's mission. In the old story. Antioch^v? 
publicly puts a price on the prince’s head, and it is this 
news of which Apfdlonius is apprised by Hollenlctis 


64. Lines 84, 83: 

tyrants' FEARS 

Decrease not, but grow faster than THEIH years. 

Bo Bteevens. Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read the, which, however, 
is less forcible. Fears is tlie reading of F. 4; Qq. have 
feare; P. 3, fear. 

66. Line 86: And should he »OU»T it.—F or doubt it, 
Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 read doo't, the otlier Quartos and F. 3, F. 4 
ihiiike. The text is Jfulone’s, and is Jnstifted by the words 
“ lop that dmtbt" in line 90. 

66. Line 92: .for mine, (f I may call o/ence —The mean¬ 
ing evidently is, " for my so-called offence.” 

67. Line 96: ITAo noir REPJROVEDST me FOB IT.— Q, 1, 
-0.2 read: 

Who now refrevdu wwjbrt; 

3 has for it. 'J'he text follows the other Quartos and 
F. 3, F. 4. Malone reads reprov'st, which most editors have 
adopted. But with the light thrown on this scene by the 
Novel (see note 43) the use of the past tense can readily 
be Justified, Pericles means, “ you who only a few 
moments ago rebuked me.” 

'.if ' 

58. line 122: But in our ORBS WB ’LL live so rownd and 
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60. Lines 4-7: ireii, t pereeiee he was a wisefsUtrw and 
hail good diicretion, that, being bid to ask what he would 
of the king, desired he might know none of his secrets .— 
Bteevens reniar'ics: "Who this wise fellow was may lie 
known from the f'dlowing passage in Bamabie Riche's 
Bouldier’s Wishe to Briton's Welfare, or Captain Skill and 
Captaine PHI, 1604, p. 27: ‘1 will therefore commende the 
poet Philipides, who«l)eiiig demaiinded itf King Llsi- 
macliLis, what favour he might doe unto him for that he 
loved him, made this answere to tli^King, tliat your 
majesty would never impart unto me awj} of your secrets .' 

61. Line 10: RUSH! here GOMES the lords of Tgre.-^Qq, 
and F. 3, F. 4 read IlnsRt, another 4nrn%of hmhjahit^ 
was occasionally used. Most editors read ciftiutwith F. 4> 
instead of comes: but the change is unnecessary. ^ 

62. Line 22: And dndtting LEST THA*! he had erFd or 
sinn’d. — Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 omit that, w|file Q. 4, F. 3, F. 4 
omitfesf. 

63. Lines 28, 29; 

But since he's gone. THIS the king's EARS must please,’— 

Uf scap'd Vie land, to perish at ike SEAS. 

Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read (substantiidly) as follows: a 




ACT L £k»lie & 


l^OTES TO ^ftERlCLES. 


ACT I. Sceitil A 


^ ^ '■ lei ' lu? since hee's Kone, the Klnfi^s tMt 

^ m»st pleBse; bee scap'te. the Land to perish at the Ji’a. 

* TtiU nonwtnae, ant) no attempt to make senee of it is 
likely to be q^te aattsfactory. Vercy suggested for the 
hrat line: 

BuAince he 'a gone, yic king tit turt must please. * 


Sinfc Fertibg^as proposed; 

B^since he s gone, the kit 


i king tAis ttewi must please. 

Dyce and Craut White give: 


Cotgrave tranidaies by "to top/or lop the 

txi^hes; to chit ot plobk off the a tree.” 

Under etemtpeUer be baa **to ***t off the top of a 

tree. (v. m.).’' ^ 

68. Unesi^lS: 

Obief hakes owr tonguet att4 Borrowt TO sound dsep 
Ow woet into the aihr; oitr tge* TO W^, 

TUI Tomvwsfeteh bbkatb that iiutypfvdaim them louder. 


Ilut fftnce he *s gone, Che kifiif'}) fftrmy must please. 

This, however, retjulres an unusual emphasis on it, which 
Is avoided by the arrangement adopted in the text. 

Sea» for seo, in line 29, is the correction of Malone. 

64. LtneSS: Vaur lordUkS'BBtnOK hiimeff tnun/niouni 
travels.—Q. 1 reiuia betake for betook, and Jf'f. have hath 
Insteail of fiat. 

SB. IJne 3d;*iVp message. — Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 read w.-u* 
message. 

ACT 1. SCK.N'K 4. 

66. -SteiAens makes the scene “ A Uoom in the Gover¬ 
nor's house," and snbsetiuent editors have followed him. 
It Twine's story, Apoliontns, having met KtranguilUo 
(=: Cle«m)outside the city, comes with him into tiiemarket¬ 
place, and there offers his corn to tlie famishing citizens. 
Wilkins, in the Xovel, puts tiie meeting of Pericles and 
Cleon in the market-place, where Peilcles. after the sireech 
contained in lines 85-9G, proffers his coni to the multitude 
whom tie causes to be summoned thither, and then, in 
wonls partly hoiTow^d fnim Twine, asks tlieirprotection. 
If the scene be out of doors, tlicre is room for the con¬ 
course to which Cleon refers in line 103. Tliere is nothing 
hostile to this view in line 8, and line 1 seems inappropri 
ate it sfxiken in Cleoti’s own house. 

Tfirstts, a wealthy city in tiie fertile plain of Cilicia, lay 
on l>otli sides of the river Cydnus. Here Cleopatra first 
tnet Mark Antony. The origin and early civilization of 
the city appear to have been Semitic, though it was nfler- 
wanis Helleiiized, and became the centre of a philosophic 
school. The inhabitants had the reputation of being vain, 
effeminate, and luxurious, more like Plimniciana than 
Greeks. 

67. Lines 7-* 

ev'n such our gr*rjs are ; 

Here they’re hut/elt, AND with MIsi'HlEF’s EYES, 

But like to groves, being TOPP'D,- they higher rise. 

Por mischief’s eyes Steevens proposed mistful eyes; 
A^alker, misery'll eyes; and Singer, mislie eyes, Malone 
would read vtisyfn for and seen: he interprets mischiefs 
eyes to mean " the eyes of those who would feel a malig- 
uaiit pleasure in our misfortunes. *’ This, however, lianlly 
^ts to tfie^exffliiie. Mr. V. Tyler proposes not see.n, 
makingffielrordsmenn " not seen with the eyesof desjiair ” 
(whf^h would prompt to deeds of niischieO- The mean¬ 
ing both of thit line and the next is certainly obscure. 
Perhaps we ought to leave out the comma after/eft. The 
meaning of the tiro lines will then be: " onr griefs are at 
this moment neither felt nor seen, exceiit with the eyes 
of mischief (f.e. by those who look for them wi th vexations 
Intent); but« we attempt to disguise them (by talking of 
the woes of others) they will grow more burdensome, as 
tribs spring to a greater height after being pruned. 


For the introduction of the words grUf makes I am re¬ 
sponsible. It seems suggested by the previous sentence. 
Q. 1 has, Instead of lines 13,14: 

Out toungs and sorrowed 119 WMind (leepe: 

Our woes ihto the aire. our eyes to weepe. 

I The other Quartos and F. 3. F. 4 read do instead of to fa 
I tiie first line. This leaves to weep in the second line withr 
i out any principal verb to depend on. Kdltors have fol- 
< lowed Q. 2 in line 13, and in line-14 have adopted Malone’s 
I conjecture do for to.^ Malone himself prefeiTed too in both 
I places. 0%ir tongues and sorrows seems to mean "OUr 
I sorrowing tongues,” "the tongues of us who Borrow." 
I Hudson has the following rearrangement: 

I Our tongue!, do sound our sorrows and deep woes, 

i We might read; 

I Crief makes our tongues to sound our sorrows deep, 

I And woes into the air, &c. 

For tongues, in line 15, Steevens proposed to r^d lungs, 

I and this ought perhaps to be adopted. Compare, bow- 
I ever, Richard II. 1. 3. 173: 

Which robs my tongtie from breathing native lirealb. 

Lilies 16, 17: 

That, if UEAV'N slumber wkHe THBTR eraatures want, 

! They may awake THEIB HEU'S to comfort them, 

; Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read helpers instead of kelps. The 
:- emendation is Malone's, Heaven is often used as a plural 
; noun. Compare Richard II. note 50; Richard III, notes 
I 061 and 50S. Rolfe quotes Macbeth, ii. 1. 4, 5: 

'I There "s husbandry in 

! Their candles are all out. 

I 

' 70. Line 23: For Riches strew’d herself even in THU 

: streets. -Q. 1, Q. 2 repeat her before streets, omitting the. 

I The correction was made in Q. 3. Riches is projierly a 
I singular noun, and so Shakespeare generaliy uses it. 

j 71, lines 26, 27: 

j Whose men and dames so jetted and ADORN'D, 

I Like ONE ANOTHER’S CLASS to trim them by. 

■ With regard to jetted see Richard 111. note 287. Steevens 
; compares Twelfth Xight, ii. 5. 35-37: "Contemplation 
i makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he jets under Ills 
I advanced plumes!'' And as to one another’s glass Malone 
appropriately adduces Hamlet, iii. 1.161: 

I The,(-/it£r of fashion and the mould of form 

I and II. Henry IV. ii. 3. 21, 22; 

I he was indeed theg/ass 

j Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

I Compare note 157 of the latter play; and see Webster, 
Duchess of Malfi, 1.1: 

Let all sweet ladies break their flatteringgA'.rre,r, . 

And dre.ss themselves in her. 

—Works, Dyce's ed. p. 6i. 

Apparently adorn'd here means were adopt'd, wtikfcfn’til 
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NOTES TO PERICLES. 


AGT L So6)M 4. 

The constractlon ia awkward. Wilkins Bojrs: 

*'whose pibuple were . . . rich in attire, enuious In 
lookei^’' and *‘ the ornaments of wlioae attire Art it selfe 
with all inuention conid not content" (pp. 21, 22). 

72. Lines 39, 40: 

TAase palates, who, tiot yet two srUMKKS younger. 

Must have inventions to delight the taste. 

Q. 1 reads, instead of line 39: 

Those pallais uho not yet too sauers younger. 

Sumners, tlie conjecture of Mason, is justified by the 
words of the >'ovel: “the ground of which forced lamen¬ 
tation was, to see the power of change, that this their 
City, toho »t>t tivo summers ymtnger, did so excel! in i>om[>e, : 
and bore a state, wliom all hir neighbors enuled for her i 
grentnes: . . . whose people were curious in their i 
diet ... the dignitic of whose pallats the whole ; 
riches of Natuie could hardly satisfle . . . arc now I 
so altered, that ... in steade of full furnished i 
tables, hunger calles out now for so much bread, as may | 
but satisfle life" (pp. 21. 22). Both Nbivel and play make : 
Cleon's lament open with an incomplete sentence. Tiie I 
period of two summers, here named, does not agree with : 
seve.al years in line 18. Some corruption very likely : 
exists in the previous speech. ! 

73. Line 42: to Nor.sLE up their babes.—There are a 
nuiMber of instances of the verb ummle being used with : 
the sunseof “nurture.” Kington Oliphaiit, New English, . 
i. 453. after observing that tlie word is formed from nose, 
like speckle from speck, says: “Tt seems to have ))een 
confounded with nursle (-train), and was used in this 
hitter sense throughout this [IGth] century." Compare , 
Sidney, Arcadia, kk. ii.; *' ohie men long nusled in ebrrup- i 
tion, scorning them tliat would seek reformation ” (ed. 
1590, If. 127). 

Marstun, Antonio’s Kevenge (second part of Antonio : 
and Mellida), 1602, ITologue, has: ! 

from his birth being hugged in die armes 
And mtszUd twix( the brca^tch of happiiiesse. 

Marston probably understoml the word to mean cherish, j 
fondle. 

74 Line 54; HKAli these tears.—Dyce is probably right | 
m thinking that hear means hear of. Collier gave heed 
these tears. 

76. Line 58: which thou bring'st in Aoafe.—So Q. 4 and ; 
subsequent editions. Q. 1, Q. 2 read thee tor thou ; Q. 3 . 
has ye. 

{ 

76. Lines 6&-67; i 

some netgKbouring NATION i 

B ath stuff d THIiSE hoUow vessels with THEIB power. | 
Bath is Rowe's correction for that, the reading of Qq. and | 
r. 3, F. 4, as is also the, tor which these was subsUtated ; 
by Mtdone. It will be noticed that nation takes a sin¬ 
gular verb, but has the possessive pronoun of the plural 
form. 

77. Lines 69, 70; 

dnd make a conquest of unhappy me, 
ir/i«re as no glory's got to overcome. 

There Is probably some corruption here. Jfe seems un- 
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ACT n. 

ey ^ . 

suitable. Wilkins says: ''hes^tcicon} eomaiifhde^^^e; ; 
brluger [of the news] vpun their landing, ^ Biis puipW 
to salute their Generali, That Thahue wsi subdewed* 
before their Gomi|^ng, and that it was siuall oonqudjd to 
snbdei^ where th'm was no ahiUtie to resist ” (p. 23), 

78. Lines 70-78: * ^ 

But bring they what they will and what theff eotC 
WAaf fieed we rBAKf 
The OROl'NU *8 tAe fowesL 
Q. 1, which (). 2, Q. 3 follow, reads; 

But bring they what they will, and what they eda, 

What need wee /atue eur ground!, the lowest? 

The necessary correction was made in Q. 4. 

79. Lines 00,91: « • 

Xor come we to add sorrow to your TEARS, 

But to teiieee them of their heavy^oad. 

To mend tlie sense Walker altered tears to hearts. 

80. Lines ii2-94: 

And these mr ships, you hapjnly may $kink 
Are like the T^vjan horse was stuff’d within 
With blfHtdy veins, expecting overthrow, 

Compare line 67. TIte construction would appear to be, 

“ And tiiese oiir ships you, expecting overthrow, happily 
(imply) may think are like the Tmjan horse (whicli)," (to. 
Bloody probntdy means cruel or murderoua The story 
of tlie capture of 'rrny, by means of armed men ct^icealed 
in the interior of a great wooden iiurse, is told by Virgil, 
^neid, ii. 13-197, 232-267. " 

81. Line 98; 

.-imt icr 'll pray for you. 

.Per. RI8E, I pray you. rise. 

Q. 1 reads "Arise I pray you, rise." 'I'lie other (jiiortos 
and F. 3, F. 4 adojit tiiis, but read arise at the end of the 
line as well. The text is Sttievens’s. • ' .* 

At'T II. PKOI-OOCE, 

82. Lines”,-8: 

I’ll show you those in troubles reign, 

Losing a mite, a, mountain gain. 

Malone's interpretation is, “i will now''exhibit to you 
persons, who, after sulferiug small and temporary evils, 
will at length be blessed with happiness.” This Is doubt- . 
less the sense, Imt it seems impossllde to explain what is 
the grammatical construction of the sentence. 

83. Lines 11,12: « 

where each man*- 

Thinks all is WRIT he 8PEKEN etm. 

IFrtt probably means scripture,—gospel, as we, might say, 
Speken is Grant White’s correction tor ipokAtf,tUe reMiu^' 6 
of Q(|. and F. 3, F. 4. Another example of the ^d tnflni' 
tive in-en is iHilen in line 20. ^ “ 

64 Uues 17-22: 

Good Uelicaiu, that stay’d at HiJllB, ' 

Xot to eat honey like a tmoKW 

Pronn others'laboursfor though he sitrive 

To killen bad, keep good edive. 

And to fulfil his prmee’desire,— 

SENDS WORD of all Oat haps in Tyre. V 





AOtni. Pndogue. NQflllS TQ 

For tljp iliymlpK qC dv^witili homeiee note 2. WUkini 
iun: ‘ ‘ Good Helyoonus prouldent nt home, m hit Prince 
• nru protperout ohroade, let ho occasion tUp wherein hee 
might send word to Tbattas of what occurrentt toener 
hod happened in his absence ” (Nov^ p. 24). Smdt word 
• was Bugiptted by Steeveiis. Qq. and F. S, F. i fead mv’d 
iff mu'd) ope, which is nonsense. Possibly we shoold 
reiQl iif line 19: "for he doth strive.” As It stands, the 
line is meaningless and ungrammatical. ^ 

86. Line 8d; Se ought eoeapen but himself.—Stoa'pea, 
the correction of Percy, is adopted by moat editors. It 
is awkward, however, to havo this plural form of the 
verb, when aught is singular. Q. 1 reads escapend, the 
other old copies esoapen'd, and we might regard eseapend 
as the present participle. The old participial ending 
-ends is common in Gower. 

* ACT II. SCENK 1. 

. 86.—The dishdct of Petdapolis in North Africa was, until 
the tun«4tl the Ptolemies, known by the name of Cyren- 
aica. In the liiitin Ilistoria Apollonii the place is called 
Pentapolitana) Cgrenceontm terra). "'ITie parts of Libya 
about Gyrene ” aiv mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Cyreue, the first of the five towns from which the district 
took its name, was the chief Hellenic colony in Africa. 
We see from line fiS that the writer of this scene treated 
the locality as in Greece. 


FilBlCIJSS; ACT 11; Saene Ik;, 

land-service, to see his thbulder-: 

bone; how he.orled-^inie fqr help.” These parallehsms, 
and some other watten to be notiopd. sugeest to Ur. Tyler 
the Influenoe of Shalu^aw cm this scene, titough it 
Would be too much to osaert that it was written by biin. 

90. Lines 26'-20: Jlay, magur, utid mt I as mu^ vAm 
.1 saw the jfospvs, how As bounc'd and tutubUdff . . they 
ne'er come but 1 look to be toas/t'd.—Uslone obs^es, 
"The rising of porpuses, near a vessel at sea, has long 
been considered by the saperstition of sailors as the fore- 
ruuner of a atorm." He qnotea Webster, Duchess of 
Maify (102S), lii. 3; "He lifts up's nose, like a foul por¬ 
poise before a storm ” (Works, ed. Dyce, p. 81), 

91. Lines 29-32: 

Muster, J marvel how the fishes live in the sea. ‘ 

First Fish. Why, as men do a-land,—Ote greait oms ead 
up the little ones. 

Mr. Boyle has appropriately compared Day, Law-Tticks, 
l«07-8, i. 2: 

But, Madam, doe you remember wbat a multitude of fishes we saw 
at seaf and I doe wonder how they can all hue by one another. 

£>». Why foole,as men do on the lamd,.the great ones eate up the 
little ones. —Works, p. 1$ (of play); 

and Wilkina Miseries of Enforced Marriage: 

O, the most wretched season of this time ! 

These men like fish do swim within the scream. 

Yet they'd eat one anollier. —Dodsley, vol. ix. p. 539. 


87.\.inee 0, 7: | 

Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left ME breath j 
Xothing to think mi but ensuing tieath. | 

The meaning may be, “ Has left me life, but yet with j 
Inevitable death awaiting me." The early editions have, i 
however, ‘ * my breath; ” and it is byjio means certain that : 
tills reading is to be rejected. We should have to take j 
hreath as equivalent to life, soul, mind. See i. 1. 46. I 


88. Line 12: What, ho. Pilch !—Qq. and F 3, F. 4 read ! 
What, to peldtl /'iieh, for p«Ich, was suggested by Tyr- j 
Whitt Compare line 52, where the old editions give fenny I 
instead of finny. The word means a coarse leathern coat 
(see Romeo and Juliet, note 110). Ho, for to, is Malone’s 
correction. Ue observes that the first fisherman appears 
to be the master, and the others servants. | 


88. Lines 18-24; 

Third Fish, FaiOi, master, I am thinkitig of the poor 
men Ihat^re east away before us even now. 

First Fish, jyas, poor souls, it grieved my heart to hear 
what pitiful tafies they made to us to help them, when, well- 
a-day, toe could scarce help ourselves. 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison has suggested a comparison with 

k The Tempest, L f. 5-9: 

• O, I have suflTer’d 

With those that I saw suffer I a brave vessel, 

* Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 

□ash'daH to pieces, O, the cry did knock 
Against ^ly very heart I Foor souls, they perish’d 1 
Malone compares Winter's Tale, ill. 3. 01, foil.: "0, the 
most piteous cry of tiie poor souls t sometimes to see ’em, 
and not to see 'em; now the ship boring the moon with 
her main-matt, and anon swallowed with yest and froth, 
y you'd thruat a cork into a hogshead. And then for the 


92 Lines 36-47: such whales have I heard on o' the land, 
who never leave gaping till they’ve swallow'd the whole 
parish, church, steeple, bells, a)id aU, 

Per. [Aside] A pretty moral. 

Third Fish. But, master, if J had been the seutoh, I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 

Sec. Fish. Why.manl 

Third Fish. Because he should have swallow'd me too; 
and when I had been in his belly, I would have kept such 
a jangling qf the bells, that he should never have left, till 
he east bells, steeple, church, and parish, up again. 

Here again there is a parallel in Day, Law-Tricks, ii.: 

£m. Are you a lawyer! 

7h/, 1 faith Madam, he hath sit on the skirts of law any time this 
tMnie yeares. 

Ad. Then he should be a good Trencher-man by his profession. 

Lu. Your reason, Adam! 

Ad. I knew one of that facultie in one terme cate vp a whole 
Towne, Church. Steeple, and ail. 

ym. I wonder the Bels rang not all in his belly. 

Ad. No, sir; he solde them to buy his wife a Taffety gowue, and 
himself a veluet Jacket. —Works, p. s6'(ef piayl. 

On the whole the passage in Pericles is an improvement 
on that in the Law-Tricks. Girding at lawyers may be 
observed in our present play just below, lines 122-126. 

93. Line 52: the finny SUBJECTS qf the sea.—Finny is 
Malone’s reading, subjects Staunton’a Qq. and F. 8, F. 4 
read “itte fenny subieet of the sea.” It would be possible 
to take subject as a collective noun with a plural aigntflea- 
tion, but Wilkina agrees with the text His Novel aaysi: 
"prince Pericles, wpndring that from the ,-fimy stdtieets 
of the aea these poore conntrey people learned the In¬ 
firmities of men, more tiian mans obduracy and dnlnea 
could leame one of another " (p. 
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'NOTES .TO 

; M. lita^ ^i AU &at may nun approve, or men DETSOT. 
-«the miWnliig appears to be “all that may serve to 
poiniwtnd men’s good actions or make their bad ones 
i^pareht." Detect, with the sense of discovery, is found 
In HI. Henry VI. li. 2.143, and in many other places, 

: jM. Lines 66-S»; 

Peace be at your labour, honest/ sAermen, 

' Sec. Fish. Honest! good fellow, what's that! If it be a 
day FITS you, search out of the calbndak, attd nobody 
look after U. 

Knight suggested that the flsherman was “laughing at 
' tlte rarity of being honest:" but no one seems to have 
noticed the remarkable parallel with Hamlet, ii. 2. 173- 
179: 

Pot. Do you know inc, my lorilf 

7 /am. lixcellent well; you .tre a fishmonger. 

Pot. Not I, my lord. 

J/atn. Then I would you were sookonn/ a man. 

Pot. f/otiest, my lord! 

Tfam. Ay, sir; to be hoiujtl, as this world goes, is to be one man 
picked out of ten thousand. 

The verb fit occnrs in Sonnet cxix. 7, S: 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 

In the distraction of this iiiadding fever! 

It is made, of course, from the noun fit, and means “to 
give u !Uor paroxysm.” Pericles, the flshemian tells him, 
musr be mad, to talk as if such a thing as honesty existed 
in the world. But, in accordance with the old idea of 
lunacy (i.e. moon-madness, madness depending on the 
changes of the moon), the madness of Pericles is regardeil 
as periodical, and depending, on a particular day. Ibis 
day he is advised to search for and expel from the calen¬ 
dar, and no one Is then to look for it to bring it back again. 
Mr. Tyler, by wlKim the foregoing is written, compares 
Job ill 3-0. See also King .Tohn, note 131. 

Mr. Kinnear, Cruces .ShakespeariatiK!, p. 484, guided 
■ partly by the readings scratch it and will look, of Malone, 
proposes to read; 

If It be u tuimt fits you, scratch V out of the calendar, and nobody 'tt 
look after it. 

Honest, he observes, is a term used in addressing inferiors, 
ss by Leonato to Dogberry, "honest neighliour;" Bottom 
to Peaseblossom, "honest gentleman;” and Shallow to 
"honest fiardbiph. ” Pericles appeared to the fishermen 
a naked beggar, and, probably, anything but Wltli 
“a.name fits you " the same critic compares Mucii Ado, 
lii 2, II4: “think you of a worse title, and I will fit her 
to tt." Calendar he Interprets as register, catalogue, 
comparing Hamlet, v. 2.114: “He is the card or calendar 
of gentryAU’s Well that Ends Well, i. 3, 4, 5: “might 
be foimd in the calendar of my past endeavours." 

96. Line 60: MAT see tlte sea hath east upon your coast. 
—Having regard to the numerous Imperfect and elliptical 
lines In this play, this place can scarcely be regarded as 
of special difllculty. The folios give “ y’may see the sea 
hath cast me upon your coast." Malone at one time pro¬ 
posed to change the y into you and upon into on. This, 
however, spoils the rhythm. He, for may, has been con- j 
Jectured by an anonymous critic mentioned by the CMa- i 
bridge editors, and is alto proposed by Mr. Kinnear. 

^6 


PEEICajES. ACT V 

. 

97. Line8 8e, 87:>tesA/i>r HOlipMr8,^ . . afb{X(]^ SR 

puddings and ftdp-jaeks.—Qin. and f. S, V. 4 ie»d 

for of! day . ... and tnore; or PnddlngM aud Elap-libkeBi’* 
The corrections were made by Msdooe, the latter on the 
suggestion of Farmer. 

98. Line 94: are all your beggars toAfpp'd.—% 1, Q, g,*' 
Q. 3 read are you Beggers whipt. Whipping jyriu )tfio 
regular punishment for vagrants in Shakespeare's UTiie 
Und long afterwards. Players were liable to be accounted 
vagrants (see Troilus. note 227), and Mr. Tyler here sug¬ 
gests a comparison with Hamlet, il. 2. 632-533; 

Pot. My lord, I will use them (the players] according tothrw desert. 

tiam. God's bodykins, man, much better: use every man afttf his 
desert, and who should scape wbippingt 

99. Lines 114-116: to-morrow is her bitrlh-day: and there 
are princes and knights come from all parts of the world, 
to JUST and toubnky for her love.— The princess’s birth¬ 
day, with its tunrnameiit, is an invention of the writer 
of this part of the play. In the Historia Apollonii, and 
Twine, Patterne of Painefull Adueiituies, we ore told ttiat 
Prince Apollonius, on entering the city, heard one who 
invited all persons, citizens and strangers alike, to the 
gymnasium or “ place of exercise.” According to Gower, 
it was the appointed day for every one to “pleye .. • her 
coinun game.” Tourneying (obviously an anachronism) 
is mentioned by Gower and Twine afterwards; but only 
as part of tlie festivities at tile marriage of the Piihce 
and Princess. The incident of tlie armour (which ac{<iipies 
the rest of this scene) is also invented^ to enable Pericles 

I to take iiai't in the tournamont. 

j 100. Lines 119-121: O, sir, things must le as they may; 
j and what a man cannot get, he may lawfully DEAL far 
i his wife's soul.—Here we have another place which baa 
! been regarded as excessively oliscure. Knight says it is 
I useless to attempt to explain it, and the editors of the 
I Globe Shakespeare place an obelus before “his wife’s 
i soul,” to indicate that there is a lacuna. Yet, by the 
I simple emendation of deal into steal, ti fairly consistent 
i sense can be ootained. Pericles wishes to be present at 
! the tournainent, but he is in a position of extremity, and 
j knows not how to procure what is necessary for the enter- 
; prise. Tlie flsherman answers that, whatevgr may be the 
I course of Fortune, there are extreme occasions on which 
{ a man may lawfully steal, as, for instance, for hie wife's 
I soul, that is, for her life, or her salvation. “ A man may 
I steal for his wife's soul ” fiiay indeed have beeixA current 
: maxim. [This ingenious proposal of Mr. Tyler's is the 
I best elucidation that has been given of ]>assi^; but 
I the question is so uncertain that 1 have drained from 
altering the text.—p. 2 . R.] 

101. Lines 127,128; '* * a ' f ’ 

TTianks, fortt^, yet, that, ^fter alt THY eroeees, ; 

Thou gie'st me somewhat to repair rnyffslf. 

Qq. and Ff. omit thy. Wilkins, in tht Novel,' says:. 
“thanking Fortune, that after all her cif«ses, M>ee had 
yet given him somewhat to repayre fats fortnues'’i^. 
The correction in the text was madS by Delida 

102. Line 129: Jnd THOPOQ U um mine qf 

my heritage.—J1 though ie correct, ve hava ijen a bfiig. 
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ACT II, S«ene''l. 


i • 


!• 


NOTES TO 


attbonUnlto cJauw; the principal verb of the sentence 
.will be fhaiik, in line ISO. But we might better read: 

/ it; 'twBs mine own. 


This would seem to be justified by the words of the Novel: 
‘yiie Armogr is by Pericles viewed, and knoiane Vo be u 
deface whicli^his father at his last will gone hint in 
charga to4[6epe ” (p. 29). 

The armour (line 126) seems to be a " corslet," including ^ 
both back and breast pieces (see line 142) and also arm or 
shoulder guards, which are apparently indicated by the 
word brace of line 133. Yet it is hard to see how a defence 
for the arm could lie a shield twixt the wearer and death. | 
We may suspect that the right word should be hmiee or j 
dint, showing where the armour had worded off a deadly I 
stroke. i 

I 


103. Lines 134. 136: j 

“ For that it xa^d toe, keep it; in like neeexxitp— 

The which the godx protect thee PROM! - ’T may defend thee. ” i 
Qq. and P. 3, P. 4 read for the latter of these lines; 

Thu wliifli tlic Cutis prutect rliuu, pome iiiny iJcrentl thee j 

The text is Idalmie’s. Htaunton reads may 7 lor 7 may, ; 
but either reading is taicophonons. Possibly what was I 
intended was: i 


PjELRICLES. ACT II. Scene 2. 

garments and bathing, lie dirtlngUlshed himself as ati 
opponent to the King at the ^nie of baU (iume pilee, 
which Twine interprets as “ tennis") Ciower, who does 
not specify the garasi says: 

in a large place 

Right even afore the hinges face 

The pley was pleyd . ; . . 

And who most worth! was of detie 

Receive he sholde a certein ntede 

And in the cite here a piis. 

>-See Pauli's ed. p. 998. 

“ Apollfuns,'' Gower adds, "fel among hem into game," 
and of course comes off victorious. 

The manner of the entrance of the competitors in this 
scene may, perhaps, have been suggested by the Arcadia 
of Sir Philip Sidney (tmoks i. and ii.), where similar page¬ 
ants are described. The choice by amorous or ambitious 
gallants of fanciful emblems such as tliese was an Italfaa 
custom, which became very fasliionable ill England in 
Tudor times. The present anachronistic scene is only 
intrtKlnced for the sake of the parade; and there is no 
particular reason *why Thnisn should have to announce 
the knights. Simonides could surely see for himself. 

111. Lines 14,1.6: 


The whU'h the gods avert, the satoe iiiny ilefenti tlice. 

104. Line 187: therouyhxeax.tluUSPJ^tittnotanymuH .— 

•So Malone. Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 give spares.. 

106. Lfl«e 1.61: 2 'll show the virtue I have hoknk in \ 
anus. - Wilkins has Mi the Novel: “ telling tliem, that ! 
with it hee would sliew the vertue liee liad learned in \ 
Arines ” (p. 29) 

106. Line 162: Why, D'YE take «f.—For d'ye Q. 1 lias 
do V; Q. 2, Q. 3 di 'e. The others omit the word. ■ 

107 Line 168: you ’ll remember from whenrn you had rs. j 
Malone. The old eilitious all have "hiul them." | 

108. Lines 101-103: | 

xpite of all the iiAirrt'KK of the xea, j 

Thix jewel hold* hie BUThniNO on my arm:~- j 
Unto THE valm I will tnontU inyeelf. . j 

Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read rupture fur rapture, the reading of i 
Kowo. I'he em<j|)dation is justified by the words of the | 
Novel; "a lewel, whom all the raptuw* of the sea could | 
not bereuue from his arnie " (p. 29). Ihtilditv) may mean i 
the setting, or koM* hi* hujf.dmg may lie an artificial way ; 
uf saying “ k^ps its place." For the, in line 103. the old 1 
copies have thy. The correction was made by Walker. 

109 Line 107: of RAsEs.-Tills denotes tbe skirts, 

gathered or puckered lengtliwise, whicli were worn ap- '■ 
pended to the doiildet, and reached fn>m the w.iist to the 
i^ee. ^hey oNbn worn ov# the armour. The term i 
8 f>meUme 4 id(%oteB the caparisons or housings of a liorse. > 

Friegdt, in the previous line, is Ilyco's emendation, 
llie oid ntpies rimi friend; but the flshemicn are ad- ' 
dressed eollecttvely tiiroughont this scene, and the Aecond j 
Fiihcrman pretenlty answers with We, not I. | 

ACT II. Scene 2. | 

110.—According to the Historia Apollonii, the Prince 
comes to the notice of King Archistrates at the gym- | 
nasifim (see note 90), when*, after putting off his mean ; 

VGJ* X. « 


'Ti* note your honour, daughter, to EXPLAIN 
The labour of each knight in hi* device. 

9 '' 

For explain Q((. and F. 3, F. 4 have entertain. Steevens 
suggested the necessary correclion. .Schmidt proposes 
interpret, as being more Sliakespearian. 

112. Line 27: Mas por duizura qne por fuerza.—4) 1, 
followed sulistantially by tlie other copies, reads Pue Per 
dideerakeeperforxn. TheNovel has “ Pueperdolceraqui 
per xforna: more by leiiitie than by force.” But when the 
text tells ns the words are Spanish, we can hanlly print 
piu, whicli is Italian. The observation and correction are 
Malone's. The motto seems really to have been taken 
from a French source. JHtis par dotileeur que par farce 
is emblem 28 of Corrozet's Hecatouigrapbie, Paris, 1640, 
according to Mr. R. Gre<;n, Slinkespeare and the Emblem 
Writers (p. 104). There is only a fav-off likeness lietweeu 
this and the proverli max vale mafia que fuerza, 'more 
avails cunning than foTOe.' mentioned by J Collins, Dic¬ 
tionary of Spanisli Proverbs, 1823. 

113. L’lies 29, 30: 

And hi* device, a wreath qf chivalry; 

The imrd. Me pompm provexit apex. 

The practice of (d Ying a chaplet of leaves to the victor in 
the Oniek atliletic contests was followed in the games of 
the Konian circus. -Itoniau soldiers were rewarded wfUi 
a crown of olive leaves for conspicuous bravei’y, and a 
wreath of laurel or bay was worn by a victorious com¬ 
mander in bis trininplial procession or potnpa. It is this 
last which the Latin motto aeems to have in view. Para- 
din. Devises Heroiques (quoted by Mr. Green, ut eupra, 
p. 188). gives this motto when writing of the laurel wreaGi. 
which he descrilies as tlie highest toward that the Bo- 
mans could offer to generals, emperors, captaiua, and 
victorious knights. Often the wreaths were made (ff 
gold, in one shape or the other they were sometimes 
given as the rewani of the victor in a toumaraent. La- 
cn>ix has an engraving (No. 134 in Military and BeBgtoua 
237 170 





ACT II. Scene 2. 


NOTES TO PERKXES. 


Ule of the Middle Ages) from an ivory of the IStli century, 
tdiowing ladies at a tonnjainent holding out wreatlis to 
successful combatants. 

114. Lines 82. 33; 

A huminy torch that k turned upeide doicn; 

The word, Ql'oi) me alit, me extiuguit. 

Quud is Malone’s reading. Qq. and F. H, F. i read Qtti, 
as does the Novel, which interprets the words to mean 
“ that which giiies me life gines me death.” Mr. Green 
quotes from Symeoni, Tetrastichi Morali (l.'>61,1574), the 
story of the Signor di .San Valiere. who bore this deviite, 
with the motU* as in W ilkins, “ to signify that, as the 
beauty of a lady whom he loved nourished all his thoughts, 
BO she put him in l»eril of his life." Dyce defends Ma¬ 
lone’s reading of quod for qiii by the citation of Daniel's 
translation of Paulus Jovius. Discourse of linpreses, 
1685, where i/uod is tlie word used. 

US. Lines 3e-.38: 

<rii hand environed ivith eloitd*, 

Ifolditig mitffold that ’a by the TOOCHSTONK tried: 

The. moUo thm, Sic spectanda tides. 

As regards the tomhrtofie, see Richard III. note 4CT, and 
compsre Ring John, iii. 1. 100, and Coriolanus, note 234. 
Inis device and motto appear in Faradiu (of supra) and 
in Whitney, A Choice of Fmbletnes, 1580. 

116. Lines 50, .51; 

by his rusty outside, he appears 

T have practis'd more the WHII^TOOK. than the lanee. 
hteevens observes (on Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 28)thata tehip- 
stoek is the handle of a wliip, round which a strap of 
leather is usually twisted, and is sometimes put for the 
wliip itself. 

The idea of the ill-clad knight may have been borrowed 
from the following passage in Sidney. Arcadia, book i.; 
"the next coinnier . . . was no lease marked than 
all tlie rest before, liecanse he had nothing wortli tlie 
marking. For he had neither picture, nor deiiice, his 
armor of as old a fashion (besides the rustic poorenesae,) 
that it might better seeme a monument of his grand¬ 
fathers courage: about his middle he had in steede of 
bases, a lung cloake of silke, wliich ns unhandsomely, as 
it needes must, became the wearer; so tliat all that lookt 
on, measured his length on the earth alrcadie ” (ed. 1598, 
p. »5S). 

. 117. Lines 56. 67: 

Opinioti's but afoot, that makes us scan 
The mitward habit KV the imeard man, 

J/y, with the sense " concerning,” occurs in Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 9. 26; see note 189 on Umt play. Compare 
Love's Labour’s Lost, iv. S. 150; 

1 iTould not have him knonv so imich fi}- me; 
and 1 Corinthians iv. 4; "1 know nothing by myself.” 
The Kovel says: "hee toldetbem, that as Vertue wasuot 
to be approued by wordes, but by actions, so the ontwarde 
hahlte was the least table of the inward miiidc” (p. 30). 

ACr II. SCKNK 3. 

IW. Lbie 3, Qq., F. 3 road I place. Line 20, Q. 1, Q. 2, 
Q. 3 have shall for do. Line 111, Q, 1, Q. 2 omit to. 
Line 118, Q. 1. Q. 2 continue the speech to Peridles. 
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ACT 11. Scene 3. 

119. Line 28; , ' 

blarahai. Sir, yonder is your place.. ’ ; 

Per. Aioine other is more fit. 

It is plain from tltese woi-ds, and those of the First Knight, 
which%lluw, that Pericles is Mated in a ptaoa ^ bonpitr 
Compare Gower; « ^ 

At souper time, natlielcs. 4^ S 

The king ainiUdeii al the inen 

I.«t clepc him up ainonge hem lille 

Ai\d bad liis marshal of hii lialle 

To Mtten liiin In sucli degre 

That lie upon him mightc se. 

And lie, which Imddc his pHs deserved, 

W. 1 .S tnaad bcgiiine a iuiddcl%ord, d* 

Tliat bulhe king and (pieeiic him sylie. 

—Scj|; Pauli’s ed. p. 399. 

The Kovel only says; "all [the Knights] being seated by 
the Marshall at a table, placed directly ouer-agalnst where 
the king and his daughter sat" ({». 31). 

«■ 

120. Lines 27-29; 

Sim. Sit, sir, sit.— 

[Aside] Sy Jove. 1 wonder, that is king vf thoughts. 

These cates resist me. he NOT thought upon. 

Tt is an awkward arrangement that Sinmnides shonld 
liave only the three words "sit, sir, sit” to say to Pericles. 
'J'hc next two lines are obscurely expressed, but tlieir 
meaning, no doubt, is that .Simonides' liking l(i^ Pericles 
is so strong that it Itas taken aw a^liia appetite. 

Wilkins says; "As it were by some diuine opmtion, 
both King und daugiiter at one instant were so strueJte in 
lone witli the uoblenesse of bis wooitli, that they could 
not spare so much time tii satisfic themselues with tiie 
delicacie of tlicir viands, for talking of his prayses" 
(Kovel, p. 31). The king's sentiments mnat lie regarded 
as inucli the same as his danghter'a BtU, Which Dy’cV' 
suggests, instead of not in line 29. would make the sense 
clearer. 8ti givens and Dyce rightly object to the pixiposal, 
made by Malone and by Mason, to give these two lines to 
Pericles, whose thoughts as yet arc only employed on his 
p.ist iiiisfortunes. 

121. Line 43: n'/iornoitr his bos’H Hkfiglow-uif/mi in the , 
iiip/if.—So Dyce. *Q. 1, which the other tpp and F. 3, F, 4 
follow, reads; 

Where now his like « glowotme in the night. 

122. Lines 02, 08; 

And princes not doing so are like fo gtials, 

’’ WTiicA make a sound, but KILL'D Ak wonder'd at. 

The wonder is liecauso of tlie Insignificance of the gnat 
which has made so math noise. ^eveniM f^lona^tt 
is that the worthless monarch and idi!e1^|thave only * 
lived to mako an empty bluster : and, when boDi alike 
are dead, we wonder how it haid>«nedathattiiey fiiade so 
much, or that we permitted tbeiti to iiiske it. The panllei 
is a strained one. Mr. Daniel would Mad, '‘ bnt stUl ne'er 
wonder’d at,” for the latter part of line 68. Mr. Klnnear, 
in his Cruces Shaksperianie, proposes, "but lUtle ara 
wonder’d at.’ 

123. Line 04: to maPe Ate ENTXKTAINin^imwf.—TjliUi 
is Walker’s emendation, adopted by D}m Cami&re t 







ACT It. Scene i NOTES TO 

■■ . ■ /-■ » •* 

1. 140 . Ettlratoiee, or enteratiee, Is the reading of Qq. 
and F. 3. f. 4; tite meaning being, then, ''his ooniing 
among us. 

ISi. Une 96*. Dtaniio^-bout, or standMqr-cwj^ was a 
dblnkhtg vnasd haring o foot or pedestal. Compare the 
attge-dinection in Henry VlII. v. 5, where "great stand* 
ing~VaieiS for the christening-gifts ” are mentioned. In 
Elllzaltethan times they were not uncommon. 

126. Lines 81, 83: 

A gentUman of Tyre,—my name, Peneleg; 

My education BEEN t» arts and atnm. 

So, in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 3. 80, the Grecian youths 
are described as "flowing o'er with arts and exercUe.” 
Malone, to avoid ifte elliptical mode of expression, gave 
' instead of been in lino 83; but harsher ellipses occur 
in this and Uio preceding act. In the Xovel the words 
are Just as in tlie text, and the alteration would not better 
the sense. 

126. I'Jiisp 87-89; 

A gentleman uj Tyre, 

Who ONtT by misfortune of the eeae 
Bereft of ehips and men, eaet on thie ehore. 

The coufuseil constniction is, no doubt, the result of 
mutilation. 'ITiis explains the broken line. No satis¬ 
factory emendation has been proposed. Only, of course, 
means alone. 


PERKiliEa ACT 11. Scene 4. 

Sidneyt Arcadia; ii,, atUntipns ^‘tlmnwtacfatae daun^^^^^ 

in armour <(Hl. <»»« of the 

characters of his stoir. Is iffils tlie peffonjaers are said 
tohave wielded sword and bnckler,,and.aaother interpre¬ 
tation of the loud imuio of line 37 is hereby suggested. 
But all that, is meant In Uie present passage is that the 
knights dance teitkout removut^their armour. In Qq* and 
F. 8, F.4 the stage-direction, after lines 88 and 107, IS 
simply They dance. Malone gave the Knighte danee for 
the flrat, and The Knighte and Ladies danee fqr ihe 
second direction, and this alteration has been generally 
followed. I have enlarged the directions in accordance 
with the view 1 have Just expressed. 

ACT II. SCEKE 4. ' 

128. Lines 7-10: 

IT/ien he wa» seated in a <^ariot 

Of an inestimable value, and his daughter with him, 

A fire frmn heaven came, and shrivelVd up 
Their bodies, eves to loathing. 

a 

Qq. and F. 3. F.4 read those, instead of their, in line 10. 
The trniiscriher perhaps caught the word up fTom the 
next line. Steevens made the correction, which is con* 

' Armed in the Kovel. 

Steevens altered lines 7, 8 thus: 

When }ie was .Heated, andMhis cldug^hter with hiiti, 

In a chariot of in«htimabtr^/ahie. 


127. tines 84-*07: ^ 

Been im.j/mo' armours, as you are adokess’i), 

Win VERY teeU become a solmek’s dance. 

I will not have excuse, with saying this 

LuCD MUSIC w too harsh for ladies' head*. 

In lines 84, 95 we have another incomplete sentence, 
whether due to the carelessness of author or of transcriber 
ye cannot now say. Tlie Qi|. omit tvrj/. which was in¬ 
serted by F.3. Address’d, in Shakespeare, means pre¬ 
pared. ready. Here, however, it seems to mean accoutred 
or dressed, a sense in wliicli ready is often used elsew licie. 
In line 80 Q. 1, Q. 3 have a comma after this; tlie other 
copies omit the stop, and read that. The text is .Malone’s; 
but the line is a bad one. Must likely the loud music 
is the noise m4i.le by the armour in dancing. Steevens 
quotes 'i'wiiie, I’atterne of Palnefull Adiientiires. where 
"daunsing in armonr” is enumerated among the enter- 
toinmeiits at the wedding of the-prince and princess (p. 
379). In A firiefe Treatise Concerning the Vse and Abuse 
of Dauncing: coijccted out of the works of the most ex¬ 
cellent Beuinc Obetour Peter Martyr, by Maister Robert 
Massonins: and translated into English by I. K. (about 
1S80), we a]|^ told: "Besides these, there was another 
Mudewxercige# byfbnnge men in martiall allayres. For¬ 
asmuch 41 they were commaunded to leappe and make 
mneha gesture and signes of mirth in theyr Harnes, to 
thend they mi|;h%be readier and apter for battell, when 
the cause of y* co^on welath so required. This manner 
of danusinge wascdled Pgrrhieha, and because it was used 
in armonr, armed, hereof mentib is made in the ciuill, 
lawes, (tliat is to say) in the digest of punishmentes; F. 
de pmtds: L ad damnum " (sig. C. iiii., verso). The versl- 
fled Dialogue, from which Malone quotes (Var. Ed. vol. 
xxl.*p. 83), would seem to be based on this Treatise. 


This mends the rhythm, lint throws the sentence ont of 
balance. There j.« probaldy some mutilation. In the 
Kovel, thirty lines (printed ns prose) are occupied with 
l,he account which in this speech is condensed into ten. 
i Tile following passage explains even to loathing .* " as thus 
; they rode . . . Vengeance witli a deadly arrow drawne 
! from foortii the qiiiiier of his wrath, prepared by light- 
I iiing, and shot on by thunder, hitteand strucke dead tlicse 
I prowd Incestuous creatures where they sate, leaning tlieir 
I faces blasted, and their bodies such a contemptfull obiect 
I on the earth, that all . . . sconid now to touch them, 

I loatlid now to look upon them " (p. 33). Tlie deaGi pf 
I Antioclina by lightning is mentioned in all the veraiona 
! of the story. No historical personage of that name met 
I wiUi sucli a deatli. 

I 129. Line 16: To bar heaven's shaft, mil sin had his re- 
, u'nrd.—9o Q. 1. Q. 2. which tlie other copies follow, him 
i lo barre Iieauens shaft. 

Sy .siniie h.tri his reward. 

; 130. Line 26: Your griefs.' for wltatf lerong not THE 

I PRINCE you love.—Your prince is the reading of Qq. and 
F. 3, F. 4. Bteevens made the correction. As Dyce points 
out, tlie error arose by confusion between yr and ye. 

131. Lines 31-34; 

And be resolv’d he lives to govern ns. 

Or dead, Qiy&a cause to monm his funeral, ' 

And LEAVES m to our free eleetion. 

Sec. Lord. Whose death’s indeed the strongest in 
our estuure. 

Q. 1, followed by the other copies, reads os foDows: 

And be resolaed he hues to goiierne vs: 

Ur dead, V cause to. mourn his funeroR, 

And/rnire vs to OUT free dection. - 
». Cerd: Wliose death in deed, the strongest in our sdisute. 
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ACT II. 4. NOTES TO 

IThetext. iBHalone’a. Thu Cambridge edItoM, howevOT, 
ntalD tile reading of the old coi)ie8 in lines 32,33. Give ’» 
must, in case, be taken as an abbreviation for give u«, 
and tiio sentence must be leganled as a retiuost. In old 
texts the omission and insertion of a is one of the com¬ 
monest of typographical mistakes. 

ISH. Lines 3&, .37: 

And, knowing fhiK kingdom, IF withonU a head ,— 


Wiit eoon TO Ht:iN fall. 


PERICUES. It 5. 

The kiiig Mnt the letters to hit daughter^ who imiha in 
answer:. 

' The shame wliicb is in a matile 
With speehe dar nought b«it untuke, 

^ But in writinge it may be s|tf>ke. 

So write 1 to you. fad^r, tlius: S * 

But if 1 iiave Appoliiius, o . t' 

U( nt thi» world what so betyde, 4. . 

t wul non other man abide. 

And, <-cri«K, if 1 Ilf hint faila. 

1 wot right wel, w'ithoute faile, 

Ye sliiil tor me be doughterles. 


If is Malone's uonrutiou for in, the reading of the old 
copies. In line 37 these read soon/ttM to mi«. Steeveus 
made the transposition, and inserted wUl. 

133. Lines 37, 3S: 

your noble eelf, 

Thai beet KKow how to rule. 

Know is the reading of tj. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 has knotcee, wiiich 
tite otlier copies adopt. 3Ialone read know’et, but this 
liardly agiws with your eelf. 

134 Line 41: FORAouo»/./scrtw«e. - TIii8i8Dyce'8correc- 
tion. “ Try honour’s cause" is the reading of Qq. and 
F. 3, F. 4. Dyce compares ii.fil. 

135. Lines 49, 50. 52. 63; 

Hut if / cannot win yon to thin loce, 

Oo eearch Idee noblee, like noble eubjecte, 

tr/iom if you find, and win nnto return. 

You ehall like diamonds eit about hie crown. 

This passage lacks not only grammai' and rhythm, but 
sense also. Something has, perhaps, fallen out to which 
Ions might refer. Wilkins, in the Novel, merely says; 
“ nothing but this ouely preuailed with them, that siin-e 
be only knew their Prince was gone to trauell, and that, 
that trauell was undertaken for their good, they would 
alistaine but fur three months longer from bestowing that 
dignity which tliey calld their lone, though it was his dis¬ 
like vpou him" (p. 34). Lii>e 50 may have originally read 
Co searrii ynur nulile )irince, like noble subjects. 

There would thus he an antecedent to whom (line 52). 

136. Line 56: We with our travele will endeavour it. — It 
was added by Stoeveiis. For the use, indefinitely, of it. as 
the object of a verb, see Abiaitt, Shakespearian Grammar, 
$226; and compare ii. 6. 23. 

ACT II. SCESK 5 . 

137. — According to the old story, Apollonius, alter 
supper at the palace, enchanted every one by his masterly 
playing on the harp. The princess became his pupil, 
and fell every day more deeply in love with him. Gower 
describes her as losing her appetite and keeping her 
chamlter, until the king is in donbt of her life. To the 
three princes who come seeking her hand, the king-» 

Seith she is seek, anil of tliat speche 
Thn was no time to besechc. 

But eche of hem do make a bille 
He bud, and write his owiie wille. 

His name, bis fader, and his good: 

And when she wiste how that it stood. 

And hadde here liilles ovetsein, 

'Thel sholden have answere ayein. 
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Twine says that the king found meana to put off the 
suitors, “for that present, saying that he would talk 
with them farther concerning tliat matter atiotiier tlmu" 
According to Gower t 

He yaf Item aiibweru liy and by; 

Btit iliat was dti so prively, 

That non of ritbres cciiinseii wifrte. 

They toke here levc, and wlier hem Uste 
They wetite forth u^toii here wcy. 

—See Pauli's eci^^p, 304, 305- 

I The very Jejune sirene witli tlie auitors ia omitted by 
I M’ilklns ill the Novel, but he gives the sncceetUng portion 
I of the present scene with great elaboration. The cliildish- 
! ness of the king's feigned anger has been often noticed. 
Simonides cannot plead the excuse of Frospero; 

Yliey uro bmli in citlirr's powers; Imt this swift Imsiness 
1 must uneasy iiirike, lest too liglit winning 
Make llie priri; liglit. —Tempest, 1 . 3.^So.S5i. 

11)e character has been made ridjpaious, for the sake 
of showing off Pericles and Thaisa in the parts of a hero 
falsely aceu.sci.1 ami a heroine ready to sacrifice her life 
for the man site loves. There is a similar scene by 
1 Wilkins in The Travels of Three Boglish Brothers: 

I Eobert .Sherly is ordered od to execntlon for aiming at 
I tlie iiopliy's crown by an nuiawful contract wUb his niece; 
j a head, suprtosed to be his, is brought in, whereupon ti|g 
I latly avows her affection ami begs the Itody for burial, 
i The Sophy answers: 

Tnki! it, with our best love ami furtherance. 

Arid, having ioynd Ids liody to tile lieail, 

His winding slieet betity chast marriage bed. \Etitfr Skerly 
—Day's Works, pp. 71-74 (of play(. 

13B. Line 6: Which VET/tom her by noimeam can 1 get. 

.-F>( was first inserted in F. 3. 

139. Lines 49, 56: 

Thou haet h^,witch'd my daughter. 

And them art a viUain I *' 

Brabantio accuses Othello similarly, tat irith more ap¬ 
parent Justification. (See Othello, i, fi. 63.) Mr. Tyler 
compares the dissembling of Prosjiero, when he addresses 
Ferdinand: Tempest, i. 2^ 453-456; , 

tboii doat here uaii^, •• . *' 
The name thon ow st not; and hast put thysAf 
Upon this island as a spy, towin it ^ 

From me, the lord on't. ‘W 

140. line 62: net to be a rebel to Tovli^fe,~rSo Wolkw. 
Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read Aer instead of y9ur; but tite cotrec- 
tlon Is confinned by the words of the Novel, •' affirming, 
that he came into his Co'nrt in search of honour; utd not 
to be s rehell to Ais state'’(p. 89). 

141. Line 37: And for A further grief and F. 8, 
F. 4 omit a, which was inserted by Miafoiie. 




ACr il. Bctea V ^ f NOTES TO act IIL Prologue. 


142. Mne 89: Mv$i 9i my life MT blood thatfoeUrk it. 
—Qf&, which theS|icceeding copieefollow, hue "or blood 
that foeters it." But ^ 9 f the love of the life for 

the blood is not verjr different from ttiat in i. 2.110: 

% . Daj/ serves xaA light uiore foithful than 111 be. ^ 

t^onipare fhe Maid in the Mill, iv. 2: 

* ^ * the youni; men were friends 

As Is the lift and biood craguJatc 
And curded in one body. 1 

—Beaumont and I'letcher's Works, ii. 599. 


lie was ritiht glad, hw diey Idm toM^^ 
rengeiojice, as fled 
AntiochttS, Mnien ihS|r wire, ; . 

WiA tiioiuhw and ligliSniiur >e foniniite. 
His dougbter hath tlie/saiiie chnunce. 

' *. •• •? •, , '•'.'•1 • 

‘Forthjr, oi» iege lord, we leye. 

In name of al the londeand preye 
That, teh al othre tiling to done. 

It like you to come none 
And se your owne lege men,’ 


ACT HI. Pbouiguk. 

143. Lines 1, 2: 

Sow »leep ytlaked hath the rant; 

So din mt itnoree THE house about. 

The reading is Malone’a Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read for line 2: 

Po din but suore.s about the house. 


This tale, after tlie king it hodde, 
PentaiJollin al overspradde. 

Ther was no loie for to seebs, 

For every man it hadde in apeche. 
And aeiden alle of oon acord 
* A worthi king slial ben oure lord. 
That thoughte us ferst an hevinessc 
Is shape now to gret gladnesse. 
Thus goth the tidinge over al. 


141 Lines 5-8: 

The rat, with cyue of burning coal, 

]^w ervnehes pure the mouee'e hole; 

And CHlOKETs Hiig at th’ own'e mouth, 

AVE the blither far their drouth. 

Fore and eriekete are Malone's etnendatioits. I'hc old 
copies have from and erieket, and, in the next line, are, 
for which ayt was flrst substituted fiy Dyce. A resem¬ 
blance to this speech of Gower's has been seen by some 
in A it^dsuiiuner Night's Dream, v. 1. 380, &c. 

AS regards the hojfse cricket, we are told they " live in 
a kind of ai^Uficial torrid /cue, are very tbiisty souls, and 
are frequently found drowned in pans of water, milk, 
broQi, and the like. Whatever is moist, even stockings 
or linen hung out to dry, is to them a b(mm bomhe" 
(Kirby and Spence, p. 140). 

143. Lines 12,18: 

’ Hme, that i» eo briefly epeiU, 

With your Jiaefaneiee quaintly BCHE. 

We may set beside tills, but lor contrast rather than com¬ 
parison, tlie words of the Chorus in Henry V, v. 1 - 6 : 

Vouchsafe to those tli,it Imve not read the story. 

That 1 may prompt them: and of .such as have, 

I hiiinblj pray them to admit tit' excuse 
Of lime, of niiiiitiers and due rnn,^ of things. 

Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. 

The form «ehe oetmrs in Merchrnt of Venice, ill. 2. 23, 
and in Ilcft'y V ill. Prol. 3.5; modern editors, however, 
substitute eke iiiihoU) passages. It is found in Chaucer. 

146. Lines 15-^2.—Gower thus tells the story: 

It fel a day thei rideii oute, 

' dThe kii^ and queene ^d al the route, 

** * y'c^leien hem upon tlie sttonde. 

g Whereas they seen toward the londe 
A sliip sailende of great atay. 

a. 

Til it he come they aUde. 

. . ^ , « • - , • 

Tliey men when the ship is come. 

* Fro Tyr,'anon answerde some. 

The cause why they comen for 
VVas for to seche and for fo finde 
Appolinus, which is of kinde 
H er lege 'jord. . . . 


Appoliiius Ids leve took. 

To .ship lie goth, his wif with ciiiide 

wolde iioght departe him fro, 

Urhorida for lier office 
W'as take, wliich was a norrice, ' 

To weade with this yonge wif, 

To wlioni w.as sha|ie a wuful iif. 

Witliiiinc a time, as it betidde. 

Whan they were in tlie see amidde, 

(.lilt of the nortli they sylic a cioude; 

Tlie storme aros, tlie wyndes londe' 

They bi-.'wen many a dredful blast. 

The welken was ai overcast. 

Tills yciiige lady weptc and cryde. 

To whom no coiifort iniglite svaile, 

Of cliilde she beg.in travaile. 

—See Pauli's ed. pp. 308-310 

j 147. Lines 15-19: 

I Byiuunft a xtUKH and painful perch 

Of TerMes the careful search, 

By ike four tijtpoidng COIGNS 
Which the world together joine, 

'■ Is made with all due diligenee. 

Coigm was substituted by Rowe for the crignes of 4t(lM 
! F 3, F. 4. It seems liere to mean '‘quarters;" Its literal 
! Kiise is “ corner''(Fiencb com). Dearu, meaning dreary 
I or solitary, is the reading of Qq. in King Lear, iii. 7. 68. 

I The seiiteiiee means " the careful seareit for Pericles is 
: made over many a lonely and toilsome mile of country, 
i tlirongh the four quarters of the world.’’ 

I 148. Line 29: The mutiny he there haslee t’ APPEASE.— 
i Appease is Steevens’s conjecture for oppress of the Qq., 
i F.3, F.4. It is confirmed by tlie words of the Novel: 
'* graue Helycaniis had not witliout mmdi labour, appeased 
the stubborno mutiny of the Tyrians’'(p. 42). 

149. Lines 31, 32: 

s» fteica six moons, 
ffe, obedient to tAeir dooms. 

The same imperfect rhyme occurs again, v. 2. (Guwer) 
16, 20 Dooms means judgments or suffrages. 

150. Line 35: Yravishki) tileretfionsround.—Q. treads 
Tranyshed, viUdi the later editions made intoirmp shed. 
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ACT III. Prologue. NOTES TO 


SteeVeiiO made tlie correction. V-, which luw the same 
Toree a* Oernian j/e-, was, in Old Engtiah, the prefix 
of the past participle. An example has just occurred in 
line 1. The only example in Shnkesiveare is the word 
yeliped, Lore’s Labour’s Lost, i. 1. 342; v. 2. ti02; 


151. Lines 45-48: ^ . . 

* half til f flood 

Hath their kret cut: but fortwue'M MOOP 
Farier again; the oitizatEn north 
Dtegorgre meh a tewpeH forth. 


The meaning of the iii-st clause is that the ship had com¬ 
pleted half Its voyage. .Steevens first comcted forrhvne. 
•mov'd, the reading (substantially) of Qq., F, 3, F. 4, to 
fortune'll mood. GrinUd is the reading of Q. 1; tlie other 
copies have griely. 


152. Lines 51, 53: . 

The lady shrieke, and, WELI.-a-near ! 

Does fail Ml travail teith her fear. 

Eeed oliserved that well-a-near was equivalent to ‘'well- 
a-day," and was a Yorkshire expression. l>yce quotes 
Coles, Latin and Kiiglish Oictioiiary: “ M'cll a day, well 
o-neer, well a way. Eheu.” The word is found in Look 
About You, ICOO: 

Vow 7ve//’it‘fiefre! that e'er J livM to see 
Kiioh pacwnce amt so iiuicti impiety! 

—Doiiiiky, vii. p .^97 

where Hnzlltt wrongly prints “well a year ” AVilkins's 
Kovel says: “.She is strucke into sticli a hasty fright, 
that welladay she failes in tranell'' (p. 44). 

153. Lines 53, 54: 


PERICLES. j ACT Ill. Scene 1. 

156. Line 1: YHOt god qf tm»*’gritt vasf.^ilo Eowe. 

Qq., F. 3, F. 4 read (/lefor tA<m, * 

157. Lines 4-41: 

Having nvcxiVvihemfrom the deep! 0, still 
Thp deaf mug, dreadful thunders; qiunih ^ 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flaihes! t, «. 

IteeaU'd is Uyee’s correction, which, as he ohlerves, is 
f. demaudeil both by the sense and tiie metre, in place of 
call’d, the reading of the old editions. Gently, in line 5, 
is given only by Q. 1; tlie other copies read daily. 

I 168. Lines 7, 8: 

j Thor sturuesi vetummuly; 

i IFiW thou SPIT all thyself I 

I Qq., F. S, F. 4 rend then storuie venomously. The text is 
I Dyce's. Thou had been {trcviuusly proposed by Malone. 

! Pericles, Kolfe olwerves, is on the deck, Lycorida in the 
i cabin. Me says, just afterwards, that t^e noise of the 
storm drowns even tlie iHiatswain’s whistle; and bis 
! thought seems to be, “how can Lycorida hear me?" Be 
. then calls more loudly. Spent is the reading^if (}<)., iqtet 
of F. 3, in line S. bee Merchant of Venice, note 08. 
.Steevens compares Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 44, 45; 

Tfai: wattrry kiiigiloin, whose ambitious head 
.V///J in tlie foci: of heaven. 

169. Lines 10. 11: 

Lucinn, O 

Diviiiest patroness, and MIPWIFE gentle.^ 

* 

; Q. 1, followed substantially )iy the i^her copies, reads; 

Liicimi. oh! 

J u 

MiviiufSt pattrii.iiicsse» imd 9/iy w(/e ij'CMitle. 


And what ensues in this KKI.I. storm 
Shall for itself itself perform.. 

8 o Q. 1 . I'he other Qq. and K. 3, F. 4 have self instead of 
fell. But ought we not to read "'What next ensues?" 
And is prosaic. I'he next line is incapable of strict inter¬ 
pretation. Both are unnecessary, the sense being given ' 
in lines 55. 56. 

164. Line 60: The SEA-tost Pericles.—Qn.. F.3, F. 4 ' 
read seas. The text is Kuwe's. 

ACT III. ScKNK 1. 

166. —lliis setme passes by night. 4'larkc has here well 
observed; “Thediction througiiout the present scene is 
veritably Shakespearian. It has tliat majesty of nnre- 
strsfned force which distinguishes his finest descriptive 
passages, and that dignity of expression, combined with 
the most simple and natural pathos, which ciiaracterixes 
his passages of deepest passion. After the comparative 
stillness tiwceable in the plirascology of the pievions 
scenes, and after the cramped and antiquated chant- 
speeches of Gower, this opening of the third act always 
comes upon us with the effect of a grand strain of music 
—the music of the great master himself—with its rightly 
touched discords and its nobly exalted soul-sufftdng har¬ 
monies." B. W. Procter (Barry Cornwall) also, after 
stating his belief that the first two acts were probably not 
Shakespeai-e’s work, observes that in the present scene 
“the genius of the author seems suddenly to expand;" 
and that this oiicnlng speech has many touches “charac¬ 
teristic of onr greatest poet, and worthy of him." 
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The correction ie Steeveus’s. As to Lueim, see i. 1. 8 . and 
Cyinheline, v. 4. 4:1. 

160. Fiincs l.'i, 14: 

the, jiangs 

Of my ipieeu's fBAVAtb. , 

So byce. Q(j,, F.F. 4, read travails. Elsewhere Shake¬ 
speare uses the singular. 

. 161. Line 36; ViE honour with you.—T\iv old copies 
have“r«- honour with yon," which may mean, “may 
place ourselves on afnotiiig with you in I'eapect to hoitoiir- 
able conduct." M. Mason, who made the emendation, 
observes: "The meiaiing is evidently this: 'We poor mor¬ 
tals recal not what we give, and therefore in that respect 
we may contend with you In honour.'" He compares 

act Iv. Pro! 31-34: t 

so 

With tlie dove of Paphos might tba crow 
f'.-;?feathers white; t 

and adds, “Tlie trace of tlie letters in the svords vie and 
use is nearly the same, es|>ecial 1 y if supple tlmt the 
V was used instead of the m vowel; • * * 

nature wants siutl^ 

To T't'r str.'ioge forms with fancy. e 

Antony mid Cleopatra [v. a. 97, <»S|.' 

162. Line 35: I'liir Loss is more thanssan thy tortaov 
911 ft. —Steevens interprets this, “Thoii hast Already lost 
I more (Ity the death of thy mother) than' thy .safe arrival 
I at the port of life can oounterbalatice, with iHl to boot 
j that we can give thee." Malone takes a similar view of 
' the sense of portage, which Dyee ami Schmidt aoc^t, 



ACT^II. Scene 1, NOTES TO PERICLES. ACT lU. ^ne l 


ibuijg^witb somefingeit.%nty. Portaye properly means I 
a or impost paid on reaching port. But we ought, 1 | 
think, to interpret thy Itm as the loss oi which thou art j 

tlie cause, the iosa tlirougli thee, vis. Thaisa’s death. I 

I 

1$3. Lines 43, 44; Slack the bolins there!-- Then wilt { 
•sot. wU^th4)Uf Bloto. ^nd split thyself. -Bolin, ox bow- i 
line (literally, "side-line''), is a rope fastened near the j 
perpenoiciilar edge of the tsiuare sails, and used to keep | 
the weather edge of the sail tight forward when the ship | 
is close-hauled. 3'hey are slackened when the wind is i 
very strong. The person addressed in the next sentence : 
is not certain. From iv. l. 02 it might scfira that fsomeone ! 
falls overboai’d, but whether these words refer to him 1 
cannot say. If they do, we should read “ Thou wilt mU." ' 
Air. Xicholson, I#nd, makes the same conjecture. 

164. Lines 46,40; But sea-room, and the brine, atui cloudy \ 
billow hisH the niooH, J care not; i.e. Let thei'e imt Ih: sea j 
room, and 1 care not how much the tempest may rage. | 
<^>mpare Tempest, i. 1. 8: "Blow, till thou hurst thy wind, ; 
if room though!” 

166. Lines 47-4(1; Sir. ymir ijueen must overboard: the 
sea works high, the wiiut is loud, and u-ill not lie till the 
skip lie eleadd ty' the dead. -.Steevens <(Uote8 from Fuller’s ' 
Historic of the Holy Warre, 'nook iv. chap. *27; "llte sea 
tmuiiot digest the crudity of a dead corpse, being a due : 
delit to be interred wliere it dicth; and a ship eanmi abide : 
to lie made a bier o,f." Almost tlie same words as in Ful- ' 
ler'sTast clause ai'e in the earliest version of tlie story of 
our play. 'I'he sufferstitioii still exists. 


166. Lines 61-6.6; 

>eilh us at sea it hath been still oh- 
served; and we are stnmif in CUSTOM.. Therefore briefly 
yield her; for she must overbwrd straight. 

Per. As you think meet. —Most wretched ijueen! 

Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4. Q, 6, F. 3. F. 4 reail (siihstaiitially) as 
follows; 

with vs at .Sea it liat)> Iiin still ohsurued. 

And wc are strong in eastcnic, tlietefore bi iefly yeeld'er. 

Per As you tliiiike nK<.-t; for sliu must oner bn.-ird straight: 

Most wretched Queene. 


Q. 6 inserts this is a lye befont with us. This is evidently ' 
some marginal annotation, which the printer mistook ' 
tor a correction of tlie text. -Mateiie made the transpo- : 
sition, wliich iiaasince tieen universally adniited. Oustom, i 
for easteme, is the oonjectuitt^tf Bospreil. Tliere can bo 
little dotfbt that it is tlie riglit word. 


167. Line 66a Here she lies, (ftr.— Lycorida most likely 
draws back #curtain, disclosing Thaisa within a sort of 
deck cabin, presumably in tlie after part of the ship. 
Coropar%Gowe^ p. 310: 

' • , • Of chikle she tegar. trav.iilc 

® Wher she lay «« it nt/htn dos. 


, Hir wofni lord fro hir aros. 

J ust in the same way Pericles is discovered to Lysimachus, 
V. 1. .36- Bee l^ate 272. 


168. Line 61: iVust east thee, scarcely coffin'd, in THB 
OOaE.— Bo .Steevens. Qq., F. 8, F. 4 omit the, and read oare 
(or oar) instead of wire. The word occurs in 'I’hc Tempest, 
lit. 3.100; •' my son i' the ooze is bedded.' 


18ft lines 6ii-64; 

Where,foramd)iume»tuponthybonesj: 

ASD AYE-BBXAltriNO lAlIK!, the belehiny whale 
And humming water must o'erwhelm thy corpse. 
Aiul aye-remaining lamps is the conjecture of Steevens. 
He iiiterpi-ets; " Instead of a monnment erected over thy 
bones, and perpetual lamps to hum near tiiem, the spout¬ 
ing whale sliall oppress thee vlih his weight, and the 
mass of waters shall roll with low heavy inunnur over thy 
head." The Quartos and Folios have "Tlie air-renudning 
lamps,” variously spelt. This reading Mr. Tyler proposes 
to interpret as denoting the stars, the “gold caudles fix’d 
in heaven’s air” (Sonnetxxi.). O'erwhelm thy corpse toni^ 
then only refer to the humming tmter. Holt White cites 
Milton, Lycidas: 

Where thou perhaps under the hummiug tide 
Visit's! the Imttoin of th| inonstrnus world. . 

-VriUoit, he says, afterwartls changed humming to wheltii- 
iiig. 

170. Line «i8: Bring me the satin eoffier.—The old copies 
have coffin. 1'his is a niera blunder of the scribe or prin¬ 
ter, wlio repented tlie ending of the preceding word. Tlie 
coffer may iiave contained the "cloth of state,” in which 
Thaisa was to be sliroiuled. Bee tlie next scene, line 66. 

171. Lines 7.6. 76: 

We are near Tarsus. 

Per. Thither, gentle liiarimr, 

A Iter thy course for Tyre. . 

Pericles means. " alter thy course which has hitherto been 
for Tyre;” or else lie means that tlie skipper is to divert 
his course, so as to take Tarsus on his way, and then con¬ 
tinue towards Tyre. We may conjecture that the vessel, 
having been driven out of her course by the storm, bad 
somehow got to the north-west of Cyprus, so as to be 
nearer Tarsus Mian Tyi'e. In such a position the courses 
for the two places would be (inite different. The intro¬ 
duction to this act (lines 47,48) implies that the storm 
began from the north, and so Marina says, iv. 1.62. Gower, 
p. 310, wrote: 

Out of the north they syhc cloude: 
but probaVdy neither aiitlior attended much to a geo¬ 
graphical or nautical question. 

AITT III. SCUNK 2. 

172. '—Wj]kins, ill the Novel, puts the events of this 
scene on the next morning (i.e. the morning of the next 
day) after the preceding. 

ITS. Line 26, ns Malone; Qq., F.S, F.4 have hedd for 
held. Line 37, I was added by Malone. Line 77, Q. 1, 
Q. 2, Q. 3 have ever for even. 

174. Lines 8, 0: 

Give this to tii apothecary, 

A ltd tell me, how it works. 

“The recipe that CeHmoii sends to the apothecary, we 
must suppose, is intended either for tlie {loor men already 
mentioned, or for some of his other patients. The preced¬ 
ing words show tliat it cannot be designed fertile master 
of tlie servant iiitrodnced here" (Malone). 
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ACT III. Seiue 2. TO 

175. Unw21~2S: 

JJ»{ / 'tmuih marvel that yoar lorAvhip, having 

Kick thus about you. ehmild at these early hours 

Sfcofca 0/(tfte SLUMBKK OP KEK»SE. 

Steevens lumarks: " The gentlemen rose early, because 
they were but in lodgings which stood exposed near the 
sea. Tlxey wonder, however, to find Lonl Ceriinon stir¬ 
ring, because he had rich tire ahovt him; iiieaiiing iierhaps 
a bed more richly and coiiifortably funiished, where he 
could have slept wiirin and secure in d»dlance of the tem¬ 
pest." Dyce is of tlte same opinion; sec his GlossM-y. The 
passage Is, no doubt, mutilated. In the next line tiie 
tautology slumber of rej/ose must be a corruption. 

176. Lines 28-31; 

careless heirs 

May the two latter harkbn ami expeitil; 

But immortaUty attends the former, 

Matting a man a god. 

Careless heiiv nuty dariiefi litnk and weaUli, staining their 
glory by misuse and excess. As to men being made divine 
by virtue and cunning, wisdom and art, c-on)])ari^ Ibieoii, 
Xovuir. Organum (129), " Again let a man only ciuisider 
what a diflference there is lietweeu the life of men in the 
most civilised province of Kiiro]ie, and in the wihlest and 
niosj liarbarons districts of !Sew India; he will feel it 1* 
great citongh to justify the saying that ‘ man is a god to 
man,' not only in regard of aid and benetit, Imt also liy a 
comparison of coudithm. And this difference comes not ' 
from soil, not from climate, not from ra<'e. but from the i 
arts.' jS'. Holmes, in his Antliorship of .Shahespenre (3rd 
ed. p. r>!>), recognized a Bacnidan colouring in this portrai¬ 
ture of Cerimoii. T'his we may allow without In tin; least 
assenting to the alisiird notion that Bacon composed either | 
Pericles or any other work with whicli 8hakes|a<ai'e's name I 
is usually associated. l>r. Kurnivnll (liitrod. to Leopold 
Shakspere, p. Ixxxviii.) says; “Seeing with what contempt 
he (Shakespeare) treated the apothecaries in the Krrors 
and Borneo and .Inliet, and how little notice he took of 
the Doctor in Macdietli, we are struck witii the very dif¬ 
ferent character he gives to the noble, scientific, and 
generous Ceryinon licre. He is a man working for the 
good of all, the kind of man tiint Bacon would have 
desired for a friend " This note is )fr. Tyler's, to whom 
I am indebted for the subsequent illustrations of this 
scene from Bacon’s writings. 

177. Line .30; That dieell in regetims, in metals, stones. 
—Steevens ciuiipaTCs Romeo and Juliet, ii. .3. 15. 10; 

O, mickle is the poiverful (^ract. that lit;& 

In herbs, pUitts, stones^ siiu] their true quixlittcv 


PEBIOLES. ACT IIL SAiIC 2. ^ 

by his bauble, Ac.) Ji standingtbAhld, atid 0 lt|||i>ng at 
the process." This explanation would certainly he atteacr 
tive. If we could find the print, aitd ascertain ttutt It was 
widely known in Slinkespeare'e time. The mention otOse 
fool tmd dea th reminds us of Measure tor Heaanre (seenote 
111 on that play). But the resemblance Is meaply super**; 
ttcial. Mr. Tyler observes, on the pinseiit passage, th%t 
the fool, delighting in his treasure, is like an as# bowed 
I jlowu with gulden ingots. Death is amused with tiie 
I whole proceeding, as he takes away for ever the load of 
I lienvy riehca 

j 179. Lines 4iM8; 

i but even 

I Your ptirse, still open, hath built Jbord Cerimoa 
Such strong renown'as time shall ffever BA7,E. 

Even this generous liberality is quite Buenniau. We nad 
at the end of the Sew Atlantis: "And so be left me; 

I having assigned a value of about tw'o thousiliid ducats, for 
a bounty to me and my fellows. For they give great 
largesses where tiicy come upon all occasions.' Maze was 
i added Iiy Dyce; in the first three Quartos Uiet«ine ends 
: witlt never. Q. 4, Q. 5, Q (i and the Folios read never shall 
decay. 

180. Line 55; ‘T is a ym)d constraint of .fortune it belches 
upon ns. -it i.s a good thing tliat fortune has compelled 
the sea to discharge tiie chest upon our sliore, Malone 
aptly compares Thu Tempest, iii. 3. 53-f)(S: 

You »rc tiirt t* iiifii of ^in, whniu Ocstiny,-^ t- 

That (>< fiismimciit tliK Iim'er wurlti 
And tvhiii is iiri,- tlic i}cvcr>^urr(ntcd sea 
Until Liaus'd to Mt:h up you. 

181. Lines 0«, *17: 

A passimrt Ti'to !— 

Apollo, perfect me in the characters! 

The old eoples have "A passport to Apollo." Tiic text 
is .Malone’s. It seems likely that the passage is corrupt. 
H'i/A full hags of sjciva is a very unrtiythinical passage. 

In Wilkins's Novel Oerimon is deac:ri)>ed as "inuoking 
Aptdio to his ejnperieke’’(i c. experiment) when taking 
tneuiis to rcy’ive Tbaisa. Tliis liiiits that line 87 is out of 
place, and siionld, in some BhafH> or other, follow line 88. 
The text, liowevtu', i;oiitains nii invocation to /Esculapius 
at the end of tiie scene. ’ a 

182. Lines 82-S l: *' 

Death may usurp on nature many hours. 

And get the fire ef)' life kindle again 
The o'erpress'd spirits. 

Compare Bacon, New Atlantis: “ Whereih we find many 
strange efieets; as (^mtiiiuing life in themf though divers 


178. Lines 41. 42; 

Or tie my treasuhk tip in silken bagn. 

To please the fool and death. 

Instead of treamre the old editions have plenmre, but this 
need not vary greatly the sense. It seems impossible to 
explain this passage satisfactorily. Steevens seems to think ! 
that there is here an allusion to some pictorial represen- i 
tation, for he says; “ 1 have seen, indeed, (though present | 
means of reference to it are beyond my reach,) an old j 
Flemish print in which Death is exhibited in the act of 
plunderi ng a miser of liis bags, and tiie Fool (discriminated i 
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parts, which you account vital, be perished and taken 
fortii; resuscitating of some^ tliat seerne^ deail in appear¬ 
ance ; and the like." The queen presents s^ra in** 
the accounts of Gower and Twine, which are not to be 
found ill Shakespeare. ^ * 

183. Lines 84-86: 

I ’VK KBAI) of an Egyptian . 

That had nine hours lien dead, 

Who uas by good Al'PLtAMCISS recotw’d. 

The old copies have I heard. In Wilkins'S Novel, which 
makes Egyptian refer to those who recovered persoi^ 





AG/lli. Scene 2 NOTES 

wye: “ 1 Itaee read of Mme 
Sifyptiaoi, whb i^ter four tiouree desih (if a man may catl 
It soj'lMTe niaed impeveriatied bodies, like to this, (into 


their fomer health" <p. dS). 1 have introduced the cor¬ 
rection into the text. Jppliaueee is Dyce*s emendation 
• tor appUUnee, the read^pg of Qq., F. 8, F. 4. * 

* 184jLiue*87: t/ie/Ire aitd clothe,—]n the previous ac¬ 
counts we read of oil and wool for the anointing; thus in 
the Latin Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri, “ Caletecit oleuiS, 
madefecit lauam, fudit super pectus puellai." Twine 
says: "Then tcioke he certaine hote and comfortable 
oyles, and warming them upon the coales, he dipped fairs 
wool! therein, and fomented all tlie hodie oner there- 
wiUi ” (p. 287). Probabiy Uie idea is tiiat of a medicated 
hot-water bath tft* fonieiitatioii. Bacon (Be Augnientis 
Scientiarum, i. ch. iv.) insi.sted on the importance of 
imitating Nature liy artittcial baths. 

186. Line 88: The rough and wqftil mueie that we have .— 
8uch music os would be ini>st likely to waken tiie dormant 
sense of Rearing. Malone compares Winter's Tnle,.v. 3. 
98, where, wlieii Paulina pretends to bring Ilermiiuie to 
life, site orders music to l)e played, to awake lier from 
her trance. So also tlie Physiciun, wlicn King Lear is 
almut to wake from sleep after ids frenzy (iv. 7 25): 
*'I,iiuder the munc tlierei" . 


ACT 

. And, whsa'^e Riore itf strengthe ciuighte, 

. Her wme* j^tfie fewm she 
Held up hir bond, ^d pitoudy 
Shespak. uideeide: ■ Wher am'll 
‘ Wher is my lord r wbat world is this T ’ ' 

—See Pauli’s p. .)>$• - 

ACT IIL SOKKB 8. 

190. —F. 3, in which for tlie first time tliia play la divided 
into acts, makes act iiL begin with this scene. . 

191. Lines &-7: / 

Your STROESS of fortune, 

Tbouqm they bavb hurt you mortally, yet glance 
Full woi'NWNOLY onua. 

Q. 1, followed substantially by the other Quartos, reads: 
Your shnies of fortune, though they haut you iiiortally 
Yet glaunce full -a-oiiilrinj^y on vs. 

F. 3, F. 4 liave hate instead of hant (or haunt). Burt is 
Steeveiis’s i-cading. Tlie arrangement is due to Walker, 
but the insertion of have is Fleay's suggestion. W^er 
read although instead of though. I have substituted 
strokes, for wliich ehakee is an easy misprint. Shafte, the 
conjecture of Steeveiis, differs more from the Quarto text, 
and is less suitable. Woundingly was proposed by Mr. 
Kinnear in his Cruces Shakspeariana:. He compares 
Antony and Cli'opatra, V. 2. 103-105; 


186. Line 90: The viAl, once Miorr.—The first three j 
Quartos have violl, but tlie probability is that Oerinion ! 
requires a bottle or other vessel of strong perfume. Tins , 
at least suits aiiaf follows, how thaw etirr'et, thort block.' ! 
which would scarcely agree witli tlie idea of riol as a ! 
musical iiist.rnmeiit. 

187. Lines 93. 94; 

nafwre awakee; a wahmtii 
Breathee out of her i 

I Q. 1 has "Nature awakes a warmth breatlioiit of iier." | 
The other old copies have icarme instead of warmth. Tlie | 
text is Malone's. ! 

I 

18a Lines 101-104: | 

the diamonde \ 

Of a nirwif uraieed water no appear, j 

To make the i/^rld twice rich. —O, live, I 

And hioJR: ue weep tg^he^r you^fate, fair creature. 

For do, Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 read doth. They omit 0 in 
line 103. Both alterations are Malone's. With lines 99- 
103 Stee^ns compares SidiieyfArcadia, honk iii.: “Her 
fatre liddes tlien hiding her fairer eyes seemed v7ito him 
sweetc boxes dt mother of poarle, rioli in tlieniscives but 
containing in^hem farre richer lewcis'' (ed. 1598, p. 351, 
whlcli, however, reads/atrer lidifes). 

ea Llfte^|10fik Where anmft Where'g my lord? miat 
world if? fhist—T^e same words are fonnd in Gower: 

^ Thei leide hire oii a cuuche softc, 

Ailfi, with .1 shete warnieil ofte, 

Hir coide brest bigan to lietu, 

Hivibette also to flakfce and bete. 

This maister liatli lilr every ioint 
With certefn oil and balsnie anoint, 

And putte a licour in hir mouth 
Which is to'fewe clcrices couth: 

So that she coveretli atte laste, 
a. . And ferst hit .yhen up she caste, 


I do feel, 

llv the ri’lidiiiiil of yours, a grief that smites 
My very lic.irt at root. 

192. Lines 27-30: 

TUI site be married, madam, 

By bright Diana, whom we honour, all 
I'NtHiSftAU'i) ehall thic hair of mine remain, 

I'hough I vhow II,L in't. 

Ungeieear'd is Steevens’s correction. Qq., F. 3, F. 4 read , 
umigter'd. In the next line iU appears to h.tve been 
proposed independently l»y Malone ami liy Byee. The 
corrections arc confirined by tlic fnllowing from Wil¬ 
kins’s Novel: "vowing solemnely by otlie to liiinselfe, 
bis head stionld grow vneisserd, his beard riitilmmed, 
himself in all vncoiiiely, since he liad lost his Qneeiie, and 
till he Iiad married his daughter at ripe years ” (p. 61). 
The incident belongs to the oldest versions of the story. 

193. Lines 36, 37: 

Then glee you up to the hahr’d .Nephme, and 
The gentlegt windg of heaven. 

Maek'd perhaps means falr-scemiug. His strength and 
fury are disguised for the nonce. Malone compares Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, iii. 2. 97, 98: 

(he giiiled shore 
To'a most dangewius sea. 

Blit any suggestion of the sea's treacherous and detwitful 
nature is hardly in place in the present connection. 

ACT III. SfKNE 4. 

194. —The early Qq. are in confusion here about I'haisa's 
name. Q. 1, Q. 2 head this scene with the words, " Enter 
Cerimon, and Tharga." Her first speech Gine 4) is assign^ 
to Thar.; and the other to Thin. Tlie right f<^, how¬ 
ever, appears in act v. 

195. Line 6: Ev'n on my. Eanino time.—S o F. 3, F.4. 
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NOTES TO PERTOLES. 


ACT IlL Sooue 4. 

Qq. wrongly Jead learning: Mason and (Irant White sug- | 
gested geanitig. But Shakspeare elsewhere uses the form ! 
in the text See Meirhant of Venice, 1. 3. 80, 88. Com¬ 
pare note 00 on the same play. 

186. Line 14: Where you may ABIPK TILL your UATK | 
expire.—Dale is heiv used of an appointed term of life, i 
Compare, tor example. Sonnet exxiii. 5, 6: j 

Our are brief, aiul (Iwrefore we admire ] 

Wliat thou dost foist upon us tli.it is old. ! 

Dyee proposed “ bide tmfil," for the sake of the metre. j 

ACT JV. Pi{OJ,oiiUK. ' 

197. —Unlike the suhseiiuciit speeches of (lower, the ! 

prologue to this act contains no indication of the scene | 
upon which he appears. ; 

t 

198. Lines S, 4; 

ffie m>ful fjueen tee leaee at Epheette, 

Unto Diana there a VOTAKKiS-S. 

.So Muloiie. (j. 1, Q. 2. (j. 8 read, for line 4, 

\'ii(o Diana (tier s a votari.ssc 

This IS followed, siilistantially, by the other old copies. 
Shakespeare uses votreee in Midsummer Niglit's Ureum, 
ii. 1. 12:!. 188. Elsewhere votarist is the form which he 
prefers. Possibly we ouglit here to read Ephetie awl 
votarise; thus obtaining a rhyme, whicii tiie text lucks. j 

198. Lines 7, 8: 

hy CteoH train'd j 

In Husic, letters. \ 

So Maione. Qq., F. 3. F. 4 read “ musieks letters." See ! 
act V. Prologue, and 1. 43-46. 

900. Lines 18,11: i 

Which makes ITEK both the liKAKT attd place 
Of general toonder. \ 

Q. 1, followed substantially by the otlier Qq. and F. 3, F< 4, 
reads: 

Which makes Aie both the art and place 
Of (reiieraU wonder. 

We have adopted Steevens’s emendation. The meaning, i 
he thinks, is “ such as rendereii her the centre and dwell- ' 
ing of general wonder." | 

201. Lines 12-14: ! 

That tnonster envy .... 

. Maritttt's life i 

.S£KKS (o (aJi-e o/. I 

.So Rowe. Q(i., F. 3, F. 4 read seek (and seeke). 

202. Lines 15,16: 

Atul in this kind Cleon ]>OTH own 
One daughter, and n wench ftdl grmm. j 

Qq., F. 4, F. 4read: i 

And in Uits kinde, our Cleon hath ) 

One dauj^liter and a full growne wench. 

The emendation in line l.^ is due to Mr. P. A. Daniel; 
Hue 16 is arrangctl as by Steevois. 

203. Line 17: AVn RiPE/or warriope-niTE.--Q. 1 roads 

“Even right tor maiTiage/tpAf.'' Ripe was substituted 
in Q. 2. Rite Is the reading of (Itdlicr, Singer, and Dyce. 
Percy conjectured rites. Malone reads fight. | 


AGl' IV. Pra«.>gae 

204. Line 21: Be't when 8HE tc^M ^le SLSfUKIi^fH:.-- 
Q< 1 ., F. 3, F, 4 read they tar she, a correctiou which is <|ae 
to Malone. Sleided silk (mentioned in A Lover's Com¬ 
plaint, line 48), is, says Percy, untwisted silk, prepared for 
nse In the stey or slay, ie. the reed of the weavers loom. 
ConiparoTroilus and Cressida, note 287. Filoselle Is sug- • 
gested as a modern wptivalent. • - a 

206. Lines 23, 24: * 

• Or when she would with sharp NEKPLE wound 
The eambrir.. 

Abbott, Shakespearian llruuiiiiar, g 465, observes that 
needle is often preiioutieed as a monosyllable. It rhymes 
with feete, steele, and teeale in (lammer Gurton (see i. 3 
and 4, and v. 2 of that play), though in the middle of a 
line the dissyllabic form also occurs ^here. A similar 
elision is found in tlie word mell, used instead of meddle, 
All's Well That Ends Well, iv. 3. 257. Ju|t as vUe be. 
came viUl. so neeU was sometimes corrupted to neeld; 
compare King John, note 200. 

206. Lines 26. 27: a 

mude the XtOHT-BlRD mute. 

That still RECURns with inmin. 

Qq., F. 3, F 4 misprint bed for hint. 'Ilie night-bird is the 
niglitingale, whose “doleful ditty" is a frequent theme. 
•See .Passionate I'ilgriin, 8oniiets to .Sundry .Notes of Music 
(xxi.). line 38;<; Liicrece, 1128-1142; Romeo and Juliet, 
note 138. Record occurs, in tlie same connection, in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, v, 4. .5, 6 : • 

tn Ihc- iiiKliiint'ale's LcunpUiiniag' notes 
Tuiic uiy distresses and t-gcord my woes. 

(‘oiiipare Peelc, Old Wives' Tale; 

bear the nii^lilingale nwnt her notes: 

—Works, p. 440 

where Dyce quotes Coles, Dictionary: “ To record as Itirds: 
certatim motinlari, alteriiis canere." The recorder, a kind 
of Eiiglislt Hute, with a sound somewhat like the human 
voice, wtis used for teaching captive birds to record or 
pipe. Cotgrave (quoted by Dyce in bis Glossary to iilhake- 
speare) has “ Regaxouiller. To report, or to record, as 
birds one anothera warbling.” Tltc original idea seems 
to have been that of rei>eGtion or Imitation. And so 
Fletcher, The Pilgrim, v. 4: ^ 

Hark, hark! nh sweet, sweet! bow the birds tens'll too ! 

. 

. . . The birds .sing louder, sweeter, 

Aitfl every note tbey emulate one asother. 

* — Works, vo^i. p. 613, 

207. Line 29: Vail to her wistrees />ian.—Steevens 

tdiserves, “ To vail is to bow, to do homagl. The anther 
seems to mean—' When she would compo^ snpplicatory 
hymns to Diana, or verses expressive of her gratitnde to 
Dionyza." Malone and .Siifger read waljf. ^ ^ ^ 

208. Lilies * * 

so 

With the IKIVK OF Paphos might thh crow * 

Vrst feathers white. 

The old copies have— * 

So’ ■ ■ 

Tlie dove of PA|diQ& with the crow 
V'ie fcntlicr& white. 

This misplacement was rectlOed-by Mason. As regards 
vie, compare note 161. Pajhiw was a shrine of 'Venus^ 





ACI^IV. Prologue. 


NOTES TO PERICLES, 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


who eras attended %^dor>e»; see The Tempest, iv, 1, 

0^. i 

• * 

309. Lines 47, 48; | 

Oidy 1 CARAT WINGED tinw 

, ^ l‘o»t M Uie lame/eet (if uiy rhi/fite.^ I 

jVith my slgwly spoken*words 1 make Time fly with pre> i 
teniuinral swiftness. Tlie old copies liave earned for 
carry, which is Bteevens's correction. As to tlie sense i 
of these and the next Hues, Malone aptly compares Ki^ i 
Henry V. iii. Prologue, 1-3: 

TIiid! with iiriiigia'ii mir swift scene flies 

In motion uf no less celerity I 

Than that of thtnighl, | 

» «tCT IV. S(;)iMv 1, I 

210. Linos 4-8; 

Let not ainecieHce, i 

Which u bat cour, injlamiiuj i.iir’K r\ tijv boeom, j 

Inflame too nicely; nor let pity, which j 

Ee'^ woinen hare cant off, melt thee, hat be ! 

A evldier ti> thy ptirpute, 

(jq. uinl K. 3, F. 4 print all of this scene but lines 33-30 as . 
prose, in lines 4-6 we have adopted Knight’s alteration. ! 
'J'he reading uf Q1, wliicli the other old tnqties ftdlow, is: > 

let not cunsciqjice, which is l>iit i 

cuM ill flaming thy lone hosniiic, eiilininc too iiicelie. 

Tlte repetition of inflame, in line 6. is highly suspicious, 
and firtdiahly the whole passage is corrupt. Why should 
conscience be cuHftl m>irf.' Mr. Kilinear suggests (Cruces : 
Shakespeariame): j 

let not consrietice. i 

Wlikli is It ro 7 iurrif, but iiiA;iiiiihfr io\fe 
V tli bosom, thivt inrtiinjc too nicely, nor 
Let pity, which even women have c«ist olf. 

Melt thee, but be h soldier to thy purpose. 

. He quotes Bichard HI. i. 4.1.38-143:‘‘Iconscienne] makes , 
a mail a coward . , . ’t is a blushing sliuine-fac’d spirit . 
that mutinies in n man's liosomand v. 3.179: “ coward ' 
conscience." Malone read inflame lure ia thy bosom, and ■ 
proposed to omit vnflavie itw nicely, which he tbonght < 
might lie a mere duplication. 


of A'o, Marina's flrM word, remains unexplained. Ute 
rhythm is imperfect, since the line lacks a syllable at tbd 
beginning. 

213. Line 32: Ifow now, Marina! tehy do you keep 
aiwtef—.So Q. 1. The other copies have weep. 

214. Lines 27-29: 

Come, GO YOU ON THE BEACH; give me your ftomrs. 
Ere the sea mar it, rvalk with Leonim; 

The. air's quick there. 

Tlie words go you on the beacli are a conjecture of Mr. 
Fieay's. It is plain tiiat something has been lost, to 
which it and there must refer. Qq. , F. 8. F. 4 arrange as 
follows: 

Cuiiie give me your flnivcis, ere the sea raarre it, 

VValkc with Leonine, tlie ayre is qoicke there. 

The rliytlim, with such an aiTangement, Is assuredly not 
Shakespeare's Malone, taking a similar view to Mr. 
fleay, bad already proposed; 

Walk eit the shore with I..eanine. 

Halliwell substitutes “0/t the sea margent" for ”ere the 
.sea marre it." • 

216. Line 3(1: Our paragon to all reports thus blasted,— 
'J'he loveliness thus blasted of one whom nil reports had 
previously represented as a paragon of beauty. 

216. Lines 49-42; 

RESERVE 

That excellent eomplexwn, which did STEAL 
The eves of young and old. 

Malone observes that to reserve is here to guard, to pre^ 
serve carefully. So in Sliakespeare's 32nd sonnet, 7: 

Hrxerw them for iny love, not for their Thyme. 

Tltis sense uf tlic word is taken from the Latin. With 
the sentiment of stealing the eyes Malone compares tlie 
use of the phrase in Sonnet xx. 8. 

217. Line 52; When I urns bom, the wind, was NORTH.— 
So the prologue to act iii. lines 47, 48. See note 171. 

216. Line .53; My father, as nurse said, did never fear. 
—.So Malone. <.{. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 have ses, the otlier old copies 
saith. 


211. Lines lU, 11: 

• llete 

She comes weeping for HER ONW MISTRESS' death. 

Her only mistress is a strange avqiellation for tlie nurse 
Lyeorida. Percy's conj«cture,^er aid nnrse’s death, lias 
iieeii adolited by several editors. 

212. Lines ld-18: 

No. / wilMvb 1'KUiV.S if her weed, 

To strew thy GREEN with flowers; the yellows, blues. 
The purple vMcts. and marigolds, 

* ^hall.^a mrpet, hang upon thy grave, 
wMle summer-days do last. 

Tdtliu (i.e. th# Earth, personified) occurs only in Hamlet, 
iii. 2 106, along with Phnebus, Neptune, and Hymen, in 
the Player King's opening speech. The gre-en is the 
grassy hillock above Lycorida's remains. Ff. substitute 
grave, which, however, occurs in line 17, just afteiwarda 
Malone has compared Cymbeline, fv. 2 218-222. There 
is, in that scene, a marked insistence on the practice of 
gtrewing graves with floweie or leaves. I'he meaning 


219. Lines 63. 64; 

Ami with a dropping industry they skip 
From STEM TO STERN. 

Dropping is perliaps to lie understood of constant lalla 
ill going tile length of the ship. Collier, however, con¬ 
jectured “dripping.” The old copies, instead of from 
stem to stern, have from stem to stern, which Malone 
cometed. 

220. Line 70: '1 trod upon a worm.—The three later 
Quartos and the Folios iiisei't once after uwrm. 

231. lines 80-82: 

How 

Ha ve 1 offended BEK, wherein my death 
Might yield her any profit. 

Her was inserted by Fleay, whose arraugeinent of thin 
speech is here adopted. 

I 223. Line 07; the great pirate Valdes.-t-W ho this in¬ 
dividual was is not stated by the commentators. Malone 
I tliinks there is here a scornful reference to Don Pedro do 
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ACT IV. ,s«wu« 1. NOTES TO 

ViUdes, a Spaniaii adnilral wlio was taken by Drake in | 

'%he combat with the Arnnuiu in ir>SS. 

■0 j 

ACT IV. Si;ksk 2. j 

V I 

223. Line 22: THEY'RE TOO iinwholenome.—Qq., ¥. 3. ; 
F. 4 read “Uter’ii Umt uiiwliolcsorne.” 'J'lie text is Ma- 
1ou^!b. 

224 Line 23: Thre* or/mrtimiiuinii etuqniiu.- Cheqvin 
la the Italian zecehimi. aliieh Florio rails “.a coin of gold : 
current In Venice. ■' Jt 4 as In use in various parts of the 
Levant, and the Iinpeilal Dictionary says was worth i 

98. 4d. In the form mjuin the word is fanilliar to readera 
of the Arabian Nights. Jhe author of this scene may 
have meant to siiggegt'Tiirkish manners by the use of 
the word. 'I'iie TratuyUinuan, mentioned just ladore, 
belongs to a district on the border of the Turkish empire, 
and Mytilenc was. and still is, in Asiatic Turkey. 

225. Lines 33-35; ottr credit coinee not in like the eom- 
moditft, nor the commodity wagee nut -ifith the danger .— | 
That is, while we make profit by our trade we lose iti re¬ 
putation; and the profit is no etpiivalent for tlic danger, 
i.e, the terrors of the law. 

22fi. i.ines 3<J, 37: ’tu'ere'ifot amies to keep our door 
HATCH i. .- It wotild seem froniiit the context that the 
Pander means ■"it would be well to keep the door ' 
closed," i.e. to cease,our tratti--. ^ For hatch as a siibstan- ; 
tive see King John, note 237. Halliwell (({doted by Skeat, 
Dictionary, ettb eoee) says that the verb hatch, in ]iro- 
vincial English, means fasten; and Skeut compares the ’ 
Anglo-.Saxon luica, meaning a Indt, bar, or fastening. . 

227. Line 47: 1 /inec «ONK THRoi’(!H.—To jro (/(roiej/A is ! 
to strike a bargain. Compare II. Ifonry IV. i. 2 43-47: . 
"The whoreson smooth-pates fnierchuiitsj ... if a 
mail i» through witli them in honest taking up [purchiisiug 
oil ^edit] then they must stand upon seeiuity.” lioiill's 
nen woi'ds show that lie had contracted to buy Muriita at 
an agreed price, and to elciich the iiargain liad imid a 
deposit or earaeel, Wilkins says, “iice forthwitlt de¬ 
manded the price . . . and in the end went thorow, ; 
and bargained to haue her . . . ami so presently ’ 
hnuing giiien earnest he takes Marina” (Novel, p. 60;. 

228. Lilies 52, 53: there'« no farther necceeif.y of ijualitie* 
can make her he refund .—The meaning is, no other 
({uality is reiiuisitc, for want of which site would lie re¬ 
jected. 

228. Line SO: To eeape hie hande where / wan LIRE to i 
die.—Like is omitted in Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3. ' 


PEEICJLES. , ACfT IV. Soixe 3. 

keep.—Malone balls thto a classicjft itluaibn, ant com* 
pares The Tempest, Iv. 1. 15: "If thou dost breAk Aer 
virgin-knut." Literally, the virgiu-knot Is the knot of 
the lower girdle which was anciently worn by nwiilcus 
round tij^e hips, and untied by the bridegroom on the 
marriage night. * * 

• 

ACJT IV, SCENK 3, * 

* 234.—Twine’s account, Patterne of Painefiilt Aduen* 
tinea, cha{i. xii., is as follows: "3trauguilio himselfe con¬ 
sented not to this treason, but so souiie as lice beard of 
tile fonlomisehaiiee, beeiiig as it were a ninpte, and mated 
witli lieauiiiesB and griefe, he clad liiniselfe in hioiiniiug 
nrny, and lamented that wofull case, saying, ‘Alas^iu 
what a niisoliitif am 1 wrapped? what flight 1 doe or say 
herein?' . . Tlieii casting Idseies vp towards beaueti, 
‘O (jod.’sald hce, 'tlion knowest that I am t-iiioceiit from 
the blood of silly 'I'liarsia, which tliuu hast to require at 
Dioiiysiades hamles:' and tiierewithall he looked towards 
his wife, saying: ‘'I'liou wicked woman, tell me^^iow hast 
tlion made away I’riiice Apullouliis' daughter? thou that 
liuest lM>th to the slitiioderof Dod, and man?’ Dionysiades . 
answered in manie wordcs cueriiiore excusing herselfe, 
and, moderating tlie wrath of ■Stratigidlio, slice counter¬ 
feited a faiiied sorrowc by attiring her selfe and lier 
daughter in inoiirnitig appsirell ’’ (Itaxlitl, pp. 294, 295). 
Tile iioisoning of i.coiiiiie (line 10> is a refinement upon 
the earlier story. It will be seen that all but tbd liai'C 
suggestion of the characters of t’leoiisind Dioiiyxa is ori¬ 
ginal 

235. Lines 11,12; 

// thou hade! drunk to him, 'thad been a kindneee 
Becoming well thy KaOT. 

That is, if you luid poisontvi yourself by drinking I.eo- 
jiiiie’s liealth from the. .same cup, it would have been in 
keeping with this ingiatitiide of yours (towards PericlesX 
(Jq.. F 3, F. 4 give/oca Uwfaet, the reading of Dyce, who 
cites II. Henry VI. i. 3. 170, 177: 

a invXvt 

Did ne\er irairor in tin; laml 

Macbeth, iii.'^O. 10: 

Tm kill tlicir ffrncious farher? 

236. Line 10: She d'ed at 7righf; I'll say so.—’This is 
from Gower, wlio says that Dioiiise— 

wepetlu slie^^rwrlii. she coinpleijjneth. 

And of jscrkne^sc, Hdiich site fcntinetbi C 

She Keith that *T1iaiiic sfxintly 
by niiihte is ileiie. as siie untl 1 ^ 

To>^i<lcr nijsh iity lord.’ —^See itixiU's ed. p, 3^. 


230. Lines 1:^7-130. -Thia speech is given to Marina by 

Qq. 

231. Lines l.'’>4, 155: thunder shall not so awake the I 
beds of eels.-—Whalley quotes Marston, Satires, book JI. 
satire vii.: 

They are nought hut eeles, that never will appeare. 

Till that teinpesiuous winds, or tliunder, tenre | 

Their alimy beds. — Ed. 1764, p. 304. 

232. Lines 155, 156: as my giving out her beauty 3TTI1 up ! 
Urn kuHily-inelined. —So kfalone. Qq., F, 8, F. 4 read stirs. \ 

233. Line 160; VSTIKP 1 st.Ul mp. riRGlii-KNOT will i 
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237. Line 17: Unless you play the PIOUS innocent.~-Pwits 
is Collier’s reading, after tli| cniij(icturo|()f Matutl. Q. 1, 
Q. 2, Q. 3 read impiom; the other Qq. and 1^. 9i onii^ 
the word. Wilkins's woixis are; ’“for Feri(;Icirquoth 
she, ‘if such a pious innocent asyoiir selfeglo not renlale 
it vnto liini, how should he come to the knowledge thereof, 
since that the whole'Oitty is satisfied, bjathe monument 
1 caused to be erected, and by oiir dissembling outside, 
that she died naturally; and for the gods, let them that 
list be of the miude to think they can make stones speake 
. . . for my parte I haue niy wish, I haue my safety, and 
feare no daunger till it fall upon me ’ ” (p. 69). « 





ACT IV. 8cen« 8. ' • 

138- UnieB 21-2^ 

. Be one of thoee that, think 

The petty wrem of Tarmie will fiy hence. 

And open thie to /‘erielee. 

^Compar^EccleBiastes x. 20: “a bird o( tlie air ^ail carry 
^he voice, a\^il tiiat wiilclt hatli winga aliail tell the matter.” 
This early inataiice of a coiumou saying I owe to Mr. 
Tyler. 

S39. Lines 26-28; * 

To meh proceeding 
Who ever but hie approbation added. 

Though not hie i>KiM£ coNSii.vT, he did not flow 
From honourable SOVRCKS. 

Malone cum])areB King John, Iv. S. 125,12U: 

^ If tlioti didst but coHscue 

Tn titis must cruel act, do but despair. 

See also llu^orts words Just afterwards (lines 13.5, i;i6); 

If 1 ill act. con.x^ut, f>r un of Oion^ht, 

Ue guilty of the* stt^aliii^ tliat !>wect hreath. 

Prime fpimnt is Dycc’s reading. (). 1, Q. 2, Q. a have 
prince coiwent, tiie other Qq. and F. 3, F. 4 tvhole consent. 
Tile sense is. he who would approve sncb a deed after it 
is done,—even tliough he were not an uceessory Itefore 
the fact,—comes of no honouritble i>arentage. Sources is 
Dyce's correction for courses, the reading of Qq., F. 3, F.4, 
and is jiistifled by “ noble strain " (fine 24) in tlic preced¬ 
ing speech. l>yce compares All's VV'ell that Knds Well, 
ii. If 142, 14.3: 

ifrt'iii fioiuls have //ii7<7/ 

Fruiii Anplenrx { 

I 

240. Line 31: She did 1U3TAIN my cAtfrf.- -So Dyee and j 

Singer, following the conjecture of Steevens. Qq.,V. 3, j 
F. 4 read disdain, wiiich Clarke interprets “ cause to be | 
disdained." ! 

I 

241. Lines 34, .3.5: | 

Whilst onrs was bluhtkp at, and heUf a mawkis, 

Sot worth THE TIME OP HAY. 

To blurt means to make a scornful noise with tiie lips, to 
pooh-pooh. Mawkhi, a coarse wench (thns spelt by Qq.), 
is the same as malkin, a diminutive of Mat or Moll. (See 
Coriolanus. ii. 1. 224.) Dionyaa says in tite next line that 
in Marlna'%, presence people thought lier own daughter 
not worth the most common saj|itatiun, or, as we might 
say, not worth a “good-dn,v.’‘ See II. Henry IV. note 76, 
and II. Henry VI. III. l. 13,14; 

^ be iT in tile lliorii, 

When every one will ^ive /Atr f/wir i*/"tiny. 

To pass the itmc of day is an expritssitiii still lienrd occa- 
aionally. 

242. Lines 46, 50: 

m • OB-e Hke one that 9iipEKSTlTlOUsi.T 

flBOTU swear to the gads tiMt lointer kills the flies. 
Boswell thi^ explains this passage: “ Yon are so affectedly 
humane, that you would appeal to heaven against the 
cruelty of v;|nter, in killing the. flies." Hut the use of 
superstitious is unique. Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 read doe instead 
of doth, 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

243. —F. 8, P. 4 begin act Iv: here. Q. 1, Q. 2 read long 
* In line 1 instead aliongesL ^ 


ACT IV; Scene A 

244. Lines 3, 4; 

Making~^to ftAKWimii imagination^ ' 
From bourn to bcfum, region to regim. 

Both; rhyme and metre are faul^ beyond remedy. Qq., 
F. 3, i*. 4 read our. The text is Malone'a Steevens thinks 
take here means captivate, as In the phrase " to take your 
fancy.” Bnt to faJIre means “by taking," and not "In 
order to take." See Abbott, § 367, and compared. 1. 
118. The speaker asks the audience to let their fancy 
follow his words: compare ItneJS. 

246. Line 8: learn of me, who stand T THE gaps to teach 
you .—So Malone, following Steevena Q. I, Q. 2, Q. 3 read: 

leariie of me who wfiA gappes 
To teach you. 

For stand with the other copies have stands in. For gap, 
with the meaning of interval, Malone cites Winter’s Tale, 
act iv. Prologue, lines 5-7: 

I slide 

O'er sisu-eii yeiirs, andleave the growth untried 
Of tbat wide /'ap. 

246. Lines 0,10: 

Pericles 

Is now again thwartnig THE wayreard seas. 

Q. 1 reads thy for f/te. ^' 

247. Lines 13-16; %' ‘ 

Old Helimnus OOS.s AUino. Behind 
Is left to govern it, you bear in, mind, 

Old Fscuncs, whom Helieanws late 
Advanc'd in TIME (<> great and high estate. 

For this use of goes along compare Borneo ami Juliet, L 
1. 201-203; 

] arm'd). Illy coz. 

/»V;f Sfift 1 1 will4,v rr/ti/r^: 

An if ynii leave me isu. you do me wruiifif, 

Antony and Cleotiatra, v. 1. 61, 62, 66-60: t 

Ca-t Clinic liitber, I'rur.iileiiis. lie, and say 
We purpose her no shame: , . . go, 

And with your speediest bring us what she says. 

And liiiw you find of her. 

f’rot:. C.TSar, 1 shall, [kxit. 

Cas. Gallus, a/ini.r. 

See, too, Abbott, Shakespearian araminar, 3 SO. 

Walker plansitdy suggested Tyre instead of time in.line 
16 'The following transposition of these lines was made 
by Steevens: 

Old Uso.'iiies. whom Heticaiiiis late 
.Advanc'd in time to great and high estate, 

Is left to govern. Sear it in yeur mind, 

Old Helicanus goes along behind. 

Malotto anbstituted bear you it in mind, and, witli this 
alteration, the rearrangement has lieen almost universally 
adopted. It seems to me, however, that the old text, 
properly punctuated, makes better sense. Mr. P. A. 
Daniel is of the snme opinion. Why should Helicanus 
“go along behind," and not in the same ship with 
Pericles? 

248. Unes 17-19; 

Well-sailittg ships and bounteous winds have brought 
This king to Tarsus—think His pilot theej,ghti 
So xoith his steerage shall your thoughts anoyr ON. 

Q. 1, followed substantially by the ether copies, reads: ’ 
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NOTIS TO PERICtSa 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 

Well $ay^in{; ships, and IwnUcoiis a'inds 
Have brou^'ht 

This kiiiK to Tharsus. liiijike this Pilat thought 
So with his stcroge, shall yuut thoughts jrivae. 

The corrections were made by Malone. .Seeing that in 
line 18 tiiere are three words (in Q. 1) beginning with th 
before kin, the blunder in printing thu was a pardonable 
one. The sense is, “ imagine swift 'I'lioiiglit to be his 
pilot; 80 shall his shljis (?) and your thoughts both move 
with the same qiiieknesB. ' 

249. Line 24: Thix boukow'k pansion utatid* for Inie 
OLP woc.—Mr. Kiimear advoeates Steevens's proposal: 

TJii.s borrow’d passion staiuls lor true Md woe 

He compares .Sonnet l.vx.vii. 9-12; 

yei when they Imve devis'd 
Wliat str.iiiied touches rhetsiric eaii lend, 

Thou truly fair wrrt truly syiupathiz'd 

In I rue plain words bs- thy tntr-teiiin}^ friend. 

And also, as regards borrow'd, A Lover's ('oinplaiut, 327: 

tt. nil th,it tiori arn'ii iiiotioii !>eenung ow'd. 

Looking at tills hit ter passage we might snpi>o.sc that tw’d 
ahould be rend in the text, instead of old; or old woe may 
mean woe felt for a long time, Collotpiiaily olil was used 
intensitivelv; hat such a sense would be less suitable. 

260 Liios.34-88; 

■ The/airent, mvee/’st, niid bent lie* here. 

M'ho trilhet'd in her rprinij of year, 
i^he u'ffs ofTynti) the kiufi'if daughter. 

On udiotnfoul death hath made thi* ataiiijhlcr; 
Marina wax xhe calPd." 

These first lines of Marina’s epitaph resenibltt that given 
in Cower: 

O yo, tlitic beh4>iik\ 
f.o, here Jyth she the which h-as h<»l<le 
Tlic fairest uih) the flour of allop 
Whos name 'I'haisis men calic. 

Tlio king of Tyr Apollinus 
Her failre was. now lyth she thus. 

Foiirtcne yecr she was of age, 

Whan deth hire took to his viage. 

—Set! r.ur.is c<I. p. 

251. Line.39; "Thktis, beingproud,xwalloiv'd.iiwitepart 
o’ th' cnrlA."—.So Q. 1. 'I'he other copies have that it for 
Thetih. In the lines that follow, " the poet asrribes the 
swelling of the sea," when it eiicroatdied ou and swallotved 
part of the earti), “ to the pride 'wiiicli Thetis felt at the 
birtli of Marina in her element, and supposes that the 
eartii, being afraid to lie overflowed, bestowed tills birth- 
child of Thetisou the heavens; and that Thetis, in revenge, 
makes raging battery against the shores " (Mason). 

262. Lines 48. 49: 

ivhile mir scKNE »«««(play 
Uix PAfGllTKK's leoe. 

<f. 1 reads Steare, <1. 2, (i- 3, xfteure, and the others simi¬ 
larly. Malone substituted ecene. All the copies except 
(1.1 read daughter instead of daughter’*. 

ACT IV. Sc-KSK 5. 

263. Line 7; ^HSM. 's go hear the vextal* So Q. 1. 

Q. 2, Q. 3. The others read xhall we; but xhall ’» or ghaU 
ug is a eolluquiaUsm well known in the Midlands, if not 
elsewhere. See Ablnitt, .Shakespearian O-rammar, § 216. 
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ACT IV. 8«me 

ACT IV. StK*E\^ • , 

264. Line 32. first four Qq. and jf. S, F. 4, read deadet 
(or deed*). Line 76, Qq. fend Mauls instead of nams'L 
IJiie 94. aloof is Rowe's correction; old oopioa. aiqfL 
Line 144, (fid copies read He; the text is BowcAt. Line • 
IW, 1 was inserted by Rowe. ' • ♦ 

255. Line 22: How n (frusHu/rOpiMifisaf For tlio same 
Ufe of how see 11. Honry IV Hi. 2. 42: “ How a good yoke 
! of bullocks at fltamtord fair?" 

i 266. Lines 27-29://owMofo, te/Mifesoufs iNKit'rry? Have 
you that a man way deal wUhtU, and defy the gurgeonf— 
'.riiis punctuation is Malone's. The Oanibvidgo editors 
follow ()<]. ill re.adiiig wholexmue 'tiiiquity ham you; thus 
making iniiiuity the object of hate. Butthis is awkward. 
For iHiijwitji all the copies except Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 read 
impunity, which Collier thought might bea pisprint for 
{m}ruriiy 
267 Lines 3f>-42: 

I.j's. Well, call forth, call forth. iSoult. 

Bawd. I’or flexh and blood, xir, WHITF. AND IiKl), you 
xhall xec a rose; and xhe were a rose indeed, if she had hut — 
Lys. What, prithee! 

Bawd. O. sir, I can be modeet. , 

Lvs. That iii«siFlK.s the renown of a bated. 

Tile two Kiieeclies here given to tlie Bk«^ are assigned by 
(jq and F. it, F 4 to Boult. The present armngemeut, 
wiiich is tliat of Crant M'hite, is justified by LyaimaAius’ 
words ill line 42. Qq., K, ;i, V. 4 mark no exit for Boult: 
j it lias usiiully been marked after c6osfe'(lin« 44); but tliis 
{ gives liiin too short a time to perform his errand. With 
; leliHt and red i.oniiiare Lore's Laliour's Lost; I. 2. 104. 

1 lHynifwx, in line 42. is the reading of Q. 4. Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 
have dignities. 'I'hc sense of Lysinmclins' sptiech is, no 
doiilit, as given by Steevens; “Tlie mask of modesty is 
no less snccessfiilly worn by prucurt^sses than by wantons;’’ 
but the passage is probalily con'iipt. 

258. Lines OO-io'i. - Wilkins's Novel, after a paraphrase 
of these lines, continues; '* ‘ What reason is there in your 
I .Tiistice. who hath power oner all, to vndoe any? . . . 

I my life is yet vnspotted. iny chastitle vustained in thought. 
Then if yonr violence deface this building. tl|{3 workman- 
sliip of heanen, made v^ for giMid, and not to be the ex¬ 
ercise of siimes inteniperaunce, you do kill your owne 
i honour, abuse your owne iustice, and iniponerish me"' 
(pp. 0.6.OG). TheNovel prot^edswllhspeeehesreiipinbling 
lines 8.3-SU, and continues Marina's reply, as follows: "Or 
if suppose this hoiisc. (tvhich too too maKy feele such 
houses are) should he tlie Doctors patrimony ibd SurgeouB' 
feeding; folowes it therefore, that I must needes infect 
myself to gine them maiiiteimnee? O my^iod Lwril, kill ^ 
me. but not deflower mo, pmhsli me how-yoif ptoase. Ii> 
you spare my cliastitie, and since it is all the dowrjrtliat . 
iMitli the Gods bane giuen, and men hane Iqft to me, do 
not you take it from me; make me your sentant, 1 will 
willingly obey you; make mee*yourbondwonion^ t.wlll ao- 
compt it freedonii!; let me be the worst that 14 called vHe, 
so I may still line honest, I am content " (p. 66), 

269. Lines 111, 112; 

Had I brought Mther d eM'Kdpted mind. 

Thy sjieeeh hadHklter'd it. Hold, here ‘s gcMifor thee t *.. 


NOTES TO PERICLES. 



ACT IV. tiiiene e, KOTES TO 

TheBe*BeDtinieiit#r^uT in„liu«« 115,116, 120 , and wnue 
c^raption bfi.wipected. The play diveipis from the 
old story, wiijlnh plainly 4es«^eB tlie prince's ill intent 
beforehand, and, instead^ of a dialogue such as is here 
Cdven, tnahes 'forsia (.■-r%l%rina) appeal to his j^ity, by re- 
* counting her mtsfortnnes; whereon "the good prince 
^ng aalpnie^ and mooned ^vith compassion, said vnto her: 
'Be of good clieere ThifTsla, for surely I rue thy case; and 
1 niyselfe haue ^so a daughter at home, to whonio*! 
doubt that the like chances may befall.' And when he 
had BO said, he gune lier twenty iMteces of gold, saying: 

' Hold heere a greater price or reward for thy virginltie 
than thy master appointed ’ ” (Twine, p. 208). Wilkins in 
his Novel dues not follow tlie play, but, taking the line 
indicated by tli^old story, makes lysiniaclms say; “1 
hitliei' came with tbouglites intemperate, foule and de¬ 
formed, the whi' h your paiiies so well hath laued, that 
they tu-e noiV White; continue still to all so, atid for my 
parte, who hither came but to liaue jHiyd the price, a 
peece of guide for your virginilie, now giue you twentie 
to rclpele your honesty ” (pp, 66, 67). 

260. Line 11.'): he you. THOt'GllTKN. —Kor think with the 
sense of “believe" compare Kichard III. note 146. There 
may be here a confusion with another verb think, mean¬ 
ing “.seem," as in iimthinke, 'I'lie iuipersonal constniction 
properly belongs only to the latter word. Or we may re¬ 
gard he thonffhtm as a neuter verb list'd passively; nnu- 
par#iUchaFd ITI. ii. 4. 23, 24: 

Now, byOiijr troiii, if I liml /v™ rennwht r,/, 

1 could have ([ivoii iny uncle's ctiii-e .1 limit. 

8ee Abbott, Sbakespearimi (irainmar. $ 21)5. 'l.'he form 
thmighten’tii anomalous, and is prolialily ilue to a false 
analogy witli fmtghUn, which occurs in Henry V. ir. 6.18. 

261. Lines 171,172: 


i^EIilCLES. ACT V. x 

Q. 1, Q. 2, <^ 8 omit 0, The nept line liai ,been rearranged 
by Malone as follows:— 

Would safely from.thts place deliver iiie. 

But the metre throughout tl^e present scene is so irregular 
that tiie text in this instance niay fairly stand unaltei-ed. 

ACT V. PlioIiOGUK. 

264. Lines 7,8: 

even her art mters the natural tmer; 

Her INKLE, eWt, TWIN with the rubied Htekry. 

Q. 1, followed substantially by the other old copies, reads 
in line 9; 

Hcr Inckle, Silk TVvihc, with the rubied Cherrie. 

I Malone made the correction, which Is readily suggested 
I by ttUter in line 8. Marina's skilful work is as like natural 
I 1*0868 as sister is like sister; the tliread or silk, which she 
I has wrought, matches the cherry as twins match each 
other. Inkle means a tufted thread of silk or worsted-; 
perhaps resembling what is now called ctienille. It .also 
signifies ribbon, as in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 208, and Love’k 
Labour 's Lost. iij. 1. 140. .See note 60 on the latter play. 
Singer cites from Kider's Dictionary “ Inkle, filum textile. ” 
An earlier form, lingle or lingel, is given by fficeat, who 
quotes (inter alia) front Cutgrave the collate French 
word “ tiynenl, shoomakers thread, or a tatching end,” a 
diminutive of liync, thread, which is from Latin Unum, 
flux. 

265. Lines 18, 14: 

! Where we left him, on the eea. We theie him LOST: 
Whence, dria n before the winde, he ie arriv'd. 

.So Malone. Q. 1, Q 2, t). 3 read left for loet, and where 
tor whence. The faulty rhyme was noticed by some per¬ 
son concenied in printing Q. 4, and the following alter¬ 
ation was made, which later copies adapted: 


neither of theM are m had an thou art. 
Since they do better thee in their command. 


This is e.xplained by Marina’s words in the Novel: “ thou 
gm^st about to be worse tlicp they, and to doe an olllce at 
their setting on, which thy muster hiinselfe hath more 
pitty than to atfeiiipt, to roblie me of mine honour . . . 
to leprous my chnst thoglits, wiMi rcmeinlu’anee of so 
fouIa.'2t dei^e. which thou tben shalt have dooiie, to 
damiie thine owne sonie, V>y iimfiaiing of mine" (pp. 68, 
60). The pretence is that the iloer of evil deeils is worse 
tliau he^ho suggests tbein. %'ith the rest of the speech 
contrast XIeasiire for Measure, iii. 2. 26-20. 

. * 

262. Linei^75, 176: 

Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every 
JjoYSTKIL tltat eome» enquiring for hie Tib. 

* A? rMa»4A;ey«<n'f see Twelfth Night, note 21. Q. 1, Q. 2, 
Q.3 nere priht meterell, and the same form is used by 
flSeltot), quofed by Dyce in his CUossary, along with Pals¬ 
grave’s eouttrell that wayteth on a speare, eomteillier." 
Tib, of i;!OurH,\Uke Doll or XIoll, is a cant name for a 
lewd wenchV.ln which sense Moll is commonly used in 
Staffordshire. 


f 


263. Lines 190.191; 
WoiM ta/ely 


4s,jO. that the gode 
deliver me from Mie place! 


Where we left lutii at sea* tnmbied midtoiU 
(Iriiieii before the witide* he is jirriu*(!le. 

This reading, liowever, must be looked on as quite con¬ 
jectural. 

266. Line 20: And to him in hk barge with FERTOUA 
Atcs.—Q. 1 wrongly reatls/oriitcr lorfertuntr. The correc- 
rection was made in Q. 2. 

267. Lines 21, 22; 

In your mppoHing once more put your eight 
Of heavy Periclee; think thie hie bark. 

For of F. 8 reads on, to which the word may iiero be 
equivalent. Dyce explains the passage thus: “In your 
imagination once more fix your eyes on heavy Pericles.” 
Malone plausibly puts a semicolon after eight, aud reads: 

I'lf heavy rericle.s think this the bark. 

ACT V. Scene 1 . 

268. —Qq., F. 3, F. 4 have only tlie following stage-direc¬ 
tion. Enter Helicanus. to him 2. Saylere. Tbb first 
speech is given to the First Sailor, and line 7 to ttie Second 
Sailor. Lines 11-13 are assigned to Helicanns, which is 
plainly a mistake. XIalone distinguished the two Sailors 
as respectively Tyrian and Mytilenfan, and assigned both 
speeches to the former; bnt he rather alisurdly nwkes 
everyone but Helicanus go off tlie stage after line 10, only 
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ACT V. ^SoeiM 1,' 


NOTES TO perice:^: 


act V. Stmt: 1. 


tlilBaU 


to Tetairn agaJn InstanUy wjjth LyBimaclrns 
antB. . Qq. and F. 3, F, 4 do not bIiow how I^Biinachtu| is 
infomed of i&e pemiiBBiua to come aboiinl Heshonld 
uatoniUy ba told by his uieBsenger, the Mytllenftn SaUor, 
whoBO exit 1 iiave accordingly marked at line 7, directly 
after hia ceiiue»t IB eraiited-hy Helicanua 

,|W9. line 10: I prajf VE. (rreet TJIKM /atrip. has 
ptm for ye ; K. 3, F. 4 have thee Tlio otlier Quartos mult 
tlie word, which wiis supplied by Kowe. For them Q. 1, 
Q. 2, Q. SJlinve him, which' we ought perhaps to retain, as 
the Cambridge editors have done. The GUibe ed., how¬ 
ever, reads them. 

WO. Line 15: Attd pmi. SIR, to mttlice the apt i am.— 
Sir was added by Malone. 

271. line 2ll: But to I'lMWOOUK hie prie/.—So Q. 1, Q. 2, 
Q. 3; the later Q< 1 . and F. .3, F. 4 read prolong. 

272. Lines 32-3S: ' ^ 

Hel. You may; 

But himtleiHi its yorur eight: HE trtU not speak 
To any. 

Lya. Yet let. me Main my tvieh. 

Hel. Behold him [The curtain is drawn, and Fer- 

. iclcs discovered]. This axis a goodly person. 
Till Hi . disaster that, one mortal SIGHT, 

Druo tans to this. 

Q. 1 reads as follows; 

ffei/. You inay, bur twotlesse. Is your sight, see will not speake to 
any, yet let me obtain niy wish. 

/jfs. IlehoMAim, this was a goodly fmison. 

Hell. Till the disasicr iliac snie iiiortaU wiekt ilrouc hiiii to this. 

night, lor wight, iirliiic 37, is Matoue's reading. See, in 
line 32, was corrected to he in The proper distri¬ 

bution of the lines was made in Q. 4. 'Die old copies 
give no stage-direction ti> show wliere Pericles is, or how 
he is discoveivd to Lystmachns. According to Gower 
and the earlier versious of the story— 

1'lie reste he levcth of bis caban. 

'I hat fur the euiiiiseil of no man 
Aycin tlicrin he noMe come, 

IJiit lialh hfo'th liis place noine. 

■: — Sec Pauli'* eil.. pp. js?, 3251 

This was after leaving 'I'arsns. Twine's account says he 
“lay solitarily under the Aate/ies." When the governor 
of .Mytilene conies aboard ttie ship, Gower says: 

He {ireith tb-at lie here lord may se. 

Hut tlvsy hitn toUlt: titity not tfe, 

Tor he lyth in so derke a place. 

ThAt rii«r tiuiy no wilu liih fi«ce.' 

Unt, for al that. tlinu;;h hciu t>«; Intli, 

*ne fond tli<i Isiddre, and eta$ 4 it 
And to him i»|>ak, but noon answeru 
Ayciii of hint ire inihte lie here. 

. if —Pauli’s ed, , p. 330. 

It would he impossible for Pericles to be made visible to 
the audience if he were below the level of . the stage, 
which here represents the deck. We must, therefore, 
HuppoRg him to' be upon deck, in a cabin or other place 
whicll^n be elo.sed or opened 4t will. In the original 
representation of the play, as Malone says, he was pro¬ 
bably placed in tbe back part, of the stage, svhere he 
could be concealed by a curtain. 

273. Line 47; Awl jwake a uattekv through his 
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,f ‘ jwffefci-So Jifiilone. flie reading of 

! Q^Lwas perverted by 0,2 into de/efiided, ia(biii;ball; 

I later ec^e| retain. . To'inaiirs hafterp is the HBUiil exp^ 

; Sion fo«i:assa;!aliiug artaiery; see Stow, Chronicle. 

! annd lSll: “The sq|n»night Tlioma« Hart, (Aiefe g^^ 

' nonr of tll^ Eng4|li ordinance, nyide htt apstibiidi, 4 in • 
! the,morning widde battery*' (ed. .Idis, p, 41(1^ In the* 

, present passage, of eoum, it is uaed iiia|apllbii^csi^. 

Q74, Lines 49-52: ’ , ' - , ■ , : ' 

|; ji She is all happy asHhe/direst gf alt; 

’ Aii^f her/eltow 'M.AlP IS jmui'ttlWrt* , 1 

The lia/y SHKhTm that abuts agaihst 
' The ISLAND'S side. v Vjj 

Qq.. F 3, F. 4 give lines 50. 51 thus* “and her fellow 
maides, now. vpon the leaiiie shclterf' The reding 
tnaides is an easy uon'uptioii from maid's, or maid .is. 
Malone's arruiigi.-nieiit is; «. 

And wtyh her fellow tMttit/St is now ipoi) ^ 

1 'hv Iciify shelter. -i 

'Dlls iiieiids the metre, bat makes an awkward SffiteniCe. . 
Line 7» tippeiU's to show that Marina had only a Bingle 
/ellow maid, and tbe sense is: “ Her companion is near; 
she herself will not be far away. ” Marina Bays after¬ 
wards (lines lir>. 116) that her abode can be seen from the 
deck. 'Die island is Lesbifs, of which Alytilene is the 
chief town. Shelter denotes a sheltered or'sliaded spot. 

275. Lines 5,3, .54: ^ 

Sure, all's ej'eeihss; yet uythum tee'll oinil 
That bears recovery's name. ■ 

80 Malone, 'i'lie old editions Itave Sure all effeetless. 
That bears ucoverys name means tliat gives i^mise of 
recovery, <ir that is reputed to be a remedy * 

276- Lines .59-61: , 

(hr most j/Hst OOPS 

For every yraff woubt send a caterpillar, 

.1 ad so AFFLICT our provinee. 

Qq , F. 3 , F 4 read yol. Walker suggested the correction, 
which was made )>y Lyce. .,-ljiftcf is Malone's correction. 
The old te.xts have inftiet,. 

277 Line 06: /»’* Hof n i/fwd/g PRKSKNCKf- 80 Malone, 
'Dte old editions have present. 

r * . ^ • 

278. Line' 69; I 'P wist no better rJioice, and think me 
rarely WKD. - So Q. 4. The reading of Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 is; 

• , / rfo with 

No better cliolse, and thinke me rarely fs nW.g 

279. Ll!ieB70, 71; • 

Fair one, all goodness that consists i»(| 0 t;HTV 
Expect even here. 

Q. 1 , Q. 2. Q. <3 read rm for one. The other Qq., |gd F. 3, 

F. 4 alter the word to and, Stmnty in StJeveti^ comft- ^ 
tion for beauty, the readiiig of Qq., V; 81 F. 4. He JuAlfles 
it by lines 74,76. p * 

280. Line 72: thy prosperous arf(|!eiii(s{ .PifAT.—Clarke 

(quoted by Rolfe) interprets thW: ‘"thy fellsitoiis accom¬ 
plishment," “gracefully and skilfiiity p^onned deed." 
Walker explains it: “tlte sucdessful ^rtion, of thy art." 
Qq., F. 3. F. 4 Insert and after prosperous, aiid iwad /ate, 
which Percy corrected.' Utee.'wns, omittbig and, aptfy 
compares Measure for MdUkur^i i. 2.189-19) : ' • 




ACW V. Scene 1. 




:A0T‘Vi*SoeB*.|Li; 


, ‘■' ■ jirnme. she ;, 

When sli* will i^y wltb.aeosCn anti (Mroiu^; 

And well sIk van petsuaik. . 

281 . line 81 ; ' * i >f^ ^.h fnrinifes^ 

Lys. MAHK’DAe yourtmuiief: ■ . , 

• ]yiid^ . „ ‘ . ih^ wr loolfid dn tit. , 

•The 8tag*!-i!lr€«tion h jiilaloiih’a. Qq.; ^.8, F. 4 say: TJie 
Sotiff. |ii't&eri^tateii : copies qf early dramas, as Dyce 
obsertes, the words of hongs are frequently omitti^. 
Wilkins,his Novel, hotrowi Twine's trauelation.'drthe 
soqg given to lArsia (=MaritiA)in thellistoria Apoiftwi- 
This may possibly have been s.uug at the first performance 
of the play, Intt it fs not worth transcribing. « * 
For iHmrk'd Q'.'l, Q. 2, Q. 3 read marke. The Cambrifige 
editors record an anonymous critic's conjecture, asaign- 
. ing the reply to .Lysimachus's question.to Marina's com¬ 
panion. The 8ngges*:ioii seems a good one. 


piptiiig tite gods and giants. :ni« 

ipesiqh trf tepres(Mrt sometl^ 

: li»t from the play, i^i aidy case, some such dlredu^ 
that glvan in the text la wa&ted to account for lines 101 
and 127. 

288. Lines 103,104: ' 

> IFAaf COiaiXllTWOMA®/ 

Here qf th^e SAOVXSI ' m- 
Mar. ATo, »^ o/any SHoaga 

Qq., F. 3, F.4 read cotuifivy icoSnen; and for ohorea they 
give thewet. Malone made the cmrectidns, the' Igtter of 
, which was suggested to him by Lord Ctaarlemont. ; > ■' 

, ^ Lines 111, 112: 

her eyes a« ^£WEL-ttKK, 

And cas’d at richly. 

See iii. 2. OO-IOI, where Cerimon, speaking of 'lliaisa, 
says: 


283. Lines 82^: 

Lys. Sec, the trill tpeak to him. 

Mar. ^aU, tirl my lord, letul ear. [Touclnng Pericles. 
Per. Hum, ha! [Thrusts her away. 

Mar. J am a maiti, 
lly lord, that ne’er before invited eyet. 


Her eyelids, caset to tho.se heavenly Jewels 
Which Pericles hath loct, begin to part < 

Their ftiiiges of bright gold. 

Cate, is used for eyelid in Wlntef’s Tale, y. 2. 13, 14; 
“they seem’d alniosf, with staring oii one anotlier, to, 
tear the eose* of their eyes.” 

285. Lines 127-129: 


Qq , F. 3, F.4 give no stage directions in this passage. 
'J'lie Cambridge editors conjecture tliat J'cricles should 
push Alariua back. Gower's words are: 

iStit he for no 

^ Wliich toward him she coiithc stcre 

He Ki||Adc-ii<ft or> word answere* 

But, as a madiiiun, ucie laste 
His iiCt'd wepiUKc nwey lie ca&te, 

^ And half in w'rath he bad hire ^o. 

* But yet she wolde not do so. 

And in the derUe forth she uroth. 

Till she hiiii toucheth, and he wroth, 

And after hire w*itli his hood 

He snioot. And thus whan she him fond 

Disesed. conrteisly she setde: 

* Avoy, iny lord, I am a iiiaide; 

And if ye wiste what I am. 

And out of wliAc linage cam, 

Ye wolde not be so salvage/ 

•-*Sec PauU*s ed. pp. 331, 33s. 

Wilkins says: “Witli this Musicke of Marinaes, as with 
no deliglit e%c was be a whit altered, but lay grouelinj^ 
on his face, oiiely casting on ey#upon her, as bee were 
rather discontented than delighted with her Indeuoar. 
Whereupiiii she beganno with iftorall luecepts to reprooue 
him, aniPtolde him, that . . . thus to moume for the 
loBse of a wife and childo, or at any of bis owne mis for^ 
tunes, appr<>||aod tliat he was an enemy to the authorise 
of the healths, whose power was to dispose of him and 
his, at t]|eir pleasure: and that it was as vnfltte for him 
'•to%eping (8or fts coiitiuuillig sorrow shewed he did no 
lessefVagoinBt their determinations and their unaltered 
Wittes, ns it ^as for the giants to make warre against the 
Gods, who were.confounded in their enterprise. ‘Not 
fltte to sfirroy,'quoth'he, rising vp like a Cloude that 
bespeakes thunder; ‘piwsuinptuous beivty in a childe, how 
darest thou vrge so muchf and therewithall, in this 
rash di8tomP«™ture, irtrucke her on the face" (Novel, 
pp. 76,76). Fai't of these speeches iS very likely Wilkins’s 
gvm invention. We may skfely give him credit for inter- 
VOL. X. _ • 


Didtt thov not HAY, when I did push thee back,— 

Which was when 1 perceiv'd thee,—that than cam’st 
From good deteetyUng! 

Say is Malone’s correction for stay, the' reading Of Qq:, 

F F. 4. Pericles refem, it wquld seem, to Marina’s 
speech (lines 8.5-96) aft^r^e pushed her away from him; 
which, he says, was at ibe moment when he first observed 
her. See lines 01, 92, ^d note 282. 

286. Lines 130, 131: 

I Mnk thou, saUt’st 

Thou hadst been tots'd from wrong to injury. 

As sltowing how Wilkins comiKiunds his Novel ({Ut of 
fragments of Gie play of Pericles mixed with loi-ge por¬ 
tions of Twine’s Pattenie of Painful Adueutnres, we may 
notice that in the speech of Marina when struck by Feri- 
cles (note 282) there are the words: “ I haue hbi tosMd 
from wrong to iiiiurie” (p. 70) Wilkins has hoiToWeiil ; 
nearly all the rest of the speecli from that in Twine’s ' 
story, which differs from the one in tiie play. 

287. Lines 138-140; 

yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing oh kings' grates, and tmUing 
Exikuhity out of act. 

The emphasis is on the drat wonls. Pericles has said it is 
strange if Marina’s sufferings equal his; “yet,” he adds, 
eoriecting himself, “it is nut so wonderful as it seems at 
first; your looks allow your great patience, the temper 
wliich by its sweetness would in^ee even the utterly des¬ 
perate to forego violence. ’’ Malone quotes the well-known 
lines. Twelfth Night, ii. 4.117.118: " 

She ut like on a monntnent 

Smiliue at irricj. . , 5 ;! 

The greater conciseDeaUikit the present passage be 
seen at once. 

288. Line 141: Uow loshOunt THEM? Thy name, tty. 
most kind virgin!—Them, u/tdeh Qq. and T. S, F. 4 omi^ 
was supplied by Malone. 

...,273 ■ ' 



j^CT V. Seen# 1. NOTES 

f 

289. Llnee 15&, 15«; 

Uace you a workouf piihi'/ and arc no fah-y f 
Motion I- rfell- apeak on. H’Aoc wee you burnt j 
Dyce saw thaf^iMtinn is tile exvlaaiiitioii of I*ei1cle8, after 
he has felt Marina's pulse, aiul asccrtnineil by its’beatiii); 
that she is really a ereature of flesh aiul bloml. We may : 
suppose that, in answer to Verifies' <|ue.stion (line 156), 
Marina silently lays her liaml on his to let him feel that 
hers is “a workinj; pulse." Steevens's emendation is Wo 
vtotum, i.e. ‘‘Are you not a pnppoi! ' Tliis is almost t 0 (» : 
easy; besides, tlie idea of " puppet " is out of place. The 
same.objection applies to .Mason's proiHisal to reml/aii-y- 
inotioa. whicii Kniitlit and CoIlitT adopted. Walker 
thonght motion was a stage-direction which had slipped 
into the text; but remembering the dearth of stage-diitic- 
tioiis which this play preseiit.s, this suggestion i.s hardly : 
probable. 

;290. Lines 169, .liiU; 

ill! mother iraa the dniojhte.r of a kitty; 

IVho died the vki:y nilnitte I tear tmrn. 
iVr;/ was inserted by .llaloiie. Stceveiis wuuied to alter 
who to she, becauRe, as it staiuls, the word ought graninia- 
tically to refer to kintj. 

231. Liinvs 167. piS: 

Vof i.L si'.VKCE beliece me; 

'T btutt J did yitv o'er. 

So Malone, whom liytx* fidlowr-d. Q*i.. P. .I, F, 4 read 
(sub.stantially); '‘Yoii reorue. I>elceue iiictwere best 1 did 
giue ore;'' and tiiis reading is retained b.v tlio t'amliridge 
e<Jitors, anil in the tJlobe edition. .Flcay reads; 

^ J‘f.W »*»> Aft*/'*/. 

Ueliev*; lui:, :f 'wore be*>l 1 «llrl ^ive o'er 

292. Lines J7:s 17<i; 

'' erttel Cleon, leith his iriekeil tvlfe, 

Did rtek to laurdcr nie: and ll.WiNfj woo'd 
.1 villain to attempt it, whti iiavisg diaicit to do t. 

.4 crew of pirates eame and resi:u‘d me. 

'i'he construction is awkwanl, and it is suspicious tliat 
the word Itaelntj slioidd occur in two coiisec.utivo line.s. 

No satisfactory emeudation lias as yet been suggested. 


TO PERICLES. ACT V. Si^ne 1. 

The heir of kingdoma, LIKE * 

To Peridtni ^y father. • • 

Vericles has just said to Marina (tines lOfl, 107); 

^ O, come liithet. 

Thou tliat begetl'ht hiiii that did thee b^et. 

In Wilkins's ac».>iint. he “thanketh LyBtmachi|p that ao^ 
fortunately had brought hertobegette life jn tl)efathe|i 
who Iieffot her "(p. 7Tf TiUs lends colour to the ps'oposal 
of Afason that we should read life for Uil'« in line 2(I0. 
Uteereiis adopttid this emendation, which has heeu ac¬ 
cepted by iSiiiger, Collier, and .Staunton. (Ctunpare note 
299.) 1'lie |>assage is most probably mutilated. Either 
thou (line 208), or else yoH, in the. jj^cediiig jine, luiist 
surely be wrong. Line 200 is oltelised In the Globe edi¬ 
tion. V ai ious emendations of the other lines are recorded 
by tile < 'ambridge editors (vol. fe. pp.ASO. 43.1); the best 
is that of Dyce: 

'1 hoii iia'it been ^otUike pcrfc^l,—!*//<;♦»< nft.fktn 
Tlic ht:ir of klii^Cloiiih. 

295. Line 224: / not wild in my nKK4>i.L>iNG.—.Schmidt 
says (his incaus " I In.ik wild;''but it may rather mean 
"I behold wildly," "my eyes are dasgled ” with giddi- 
nesR. 

296 Line 227: .ior iwt he seems to liiJl'UT, - So Malone. 
The old copic.s read dote or dintt. 

297. Lines 2:'.:;. 2:i4: 

Ver Jtar st stitinds.' Do ye nut heart 

Sly lord, rhe.ar. (Vusic. 
IVr. Most heiirenly miisie.' ^ 

Q. 1, followed Kiibstautially by the other copies, reads as 
follows • 

fV/‘. K.lrL-.f SOHliilr, ifij \v IIOl JlCifl'C? 

/.y\ Hiy I.f'r-l? T hes>ic. ® 

yVr, Most lit'MGCiiiy Miwkkf. 

J'hc text is Dyce's, He observes, ‘ the author evidently 
intended that the Mttsie (a prelude to the nppeurnnee of 
Diana), whicli had alreaily heeu ringing in the ears of 
Verifies, should now be heard by the audience, though 
tliose oil the stiegc with Verifies were sup]Mised not to 
hear it " The Cambridge editors propose to read; 

/.1 A' iny 

'rf' \ JitNir Kiost lii.'.ivriily iriusk*. 


293. Lines 189 , mt: 

Lys. S'Ac wnriJ) XKVKR tell 

Uer jtarentaye. 

tig., V. 3, F. 4 read nener wmtid. .Stccveiis made the trans. 
position. Gower says of this coiiversiition of the father 
and child: 

Cr-i jroiiit to point ,tl hhc Iiiin toi'lc. 

Tli.it sbe h.itli long in hertr; in.!,!^. 

.Am! licvnr iloTslc inabo hi;r iiion::, 
lliit only to tlii.s lor.l ;ilonc. 

—Sec VauH'.s c<l. p. t;t j. 

We may notice that Verifies, at this point, takes no hcetl 
of Lysimaclius. .Set; line 2‘20, where Heiicanus lias again 
to explain who the stranger is. At present Verieles is 
iiardly in his right senses, and .Marina, who sees this, is 
trying throughout to ealiii him. 

294. Lillet 3Mi-21Q; 

■ .j ' but tell me now 

Sfy drown'd yuem’s rutme, as in the rest vnv said 
ThoL' hast been, godlike perfeel. 
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298. Lines 241-260.VVith this speech 0 Diana's Ff. 

begin act V. Qii., however, mark no exit, and there can 
lie no doubt that scene I etuitiiiues. ’Iltia is indicated 
in Wilkins's .Novel. Got^r de.serihcs the vision thus: 

'I'lic hyhe wlirrh woMo hliM k<rp€, ^ 

U'hiin rhiit Hiit» kill}; w;is Otfste a isicpc 

Ijv iu*^ht>'s tiuit lie liiitli him 

Tu unif) an fitlicr btetlej 

Tn he ha<t him clrAwe, 

Aiui. n*-. it timr time > 2 ^ 

}le «ih.il (io tlicr his ificriAce; % ^ 

\ihI ft:V, he kail in sdle wihC* ' ^ 

Thai ill the temple timon^tis lifle* 

ITK fortune, ns it is hefnltfr. •' || 

Toiirhcnflo hi.s <h>ti^|iter aiul hii! wyf, 

Me shal Inkinitve, upon ^ 

' l^uliV ed. p. 3jg. 

()<|. print all but the flr.<<t five words of Diaita'a speech as 
prose; hnt there can be no doubt that originally it was 
in rhymed stansas. as Kteevens supposes, ('onipare th« 
vision of Jupiter, f'yniheliiie. v. 4. 93-113 



ACy V. &«»ue l. 


iNOTES TO PERMES, 


ACT y. Scei^ a. 


BBS. Liii« W', A^Jhae-them, repeUtioa (o th$XtVK-- 
So .\Alon«, adoring uie coujocture otliord Ciiarlomout. 

V. v}, F. 4 read likei The meaulug 14 , “relate them 
truly and vividly." 


when ffou come (ifkore. 


300. r.ine$ 201, 203; 

• .t . ' 

• I miotker sll'iT. 

tl'l-.f?. 3, P. 4 read deujht, whlci#‘\v(i« altered to suit by 
-Malone. 

ACT V. ScjiNK ± 

301. Lilies I, 3: 

Stiivvvr sands are alnumt run; 

More a Utile, ami. t/ien 

ftim and (intnl/ ^iake#n aasoimiiec, but no rhyme. I. 0111 - 
^ive soon and (loom, lines 19. 20, and see note 2. F. 4 
reads dun, for whicii llowe gave done, but the ehaiige is 
unjustitial/fe. 

• ACT V. SCJCVK 3. 

302. * .Malone noticed tlie likeness betiveeen this scene 

and that of Heyintione's discovery .See Winter’s Tale, v. 
.‘i, cspeeiully lines compared with lines 44-34 of 

the present scene. 

303. Lines 3. 4; 

Who, fiif/hted. from my country, did 
Wed at l'‘entaiM3lis the fair Thaisa. 

This ami the succeeding lines are printed as prose in Qq., 
K. K. 4. Soiiilthing is evidently lust. Malone tnuis- 
poscs the words thus; 

\V)io. fri^hterl from my Louiitryf diil weJ 
m The fair Thai.saat l*cnT<t)M>lis. 

The emendation is, however. s<.)nnewhat inadeijiiate. 

304. LiiiesU, 7; 

.4 maid-child cull'd. Marina: who. O ifoddc-ts, 
Wk.\ii.s vktthv sii.vkk i.ivbkv. 

IV'..'<fr the goildeas’s xilrer livery may mean "wear tlic 
livery of the silvery goddess," 01 “goddess argentine/' i.e 
lie a votary of the maiden moon-goddess. But Fevey in- 
ter|)r«!t,s the xilrer Ucei-ii as the white robe of iiiiiocciieo oi' 
maidenliood. For wfoi, Qq. and F. .Sreail tchom. 

305. Lines iji* 9: > 

WUOMatfonrlee.n years 
tic soUffhl to murder. 

Whom Malone's correction for«7o>, tvliioli all the old 
copies give. 

306. Lineup: ITAwt means the si’N! (j. i, cj •>, (}.;{rend 


>Mttaii;’tiii« other copies leoinau. Collier.subiititated huh, 
iSnd the sgine correction is found, so the Cambridge edi* 
tors say (vol. ix. p. 433), in MS. ha Cape's copy of Q. 1. 
Twine writes: “his long lamented wli^i^y Luciua re¬ 
mained in vertuous life and holy contemplation among Uie 
religions Arxitaea" (p. 31S). llie direction at the begin¬ 
ning of this scene—which was introduced by Malqne— 
describes Thaisa as liigh-priestess; but it la f|onbtfu1 if 
' Hbakespoare intended tills. All tliat Wilkins says is: ‘‘ Ju 
tills Temple was she placed to be a Sttnne'’ (p. 77>, Cower, 
I'' however, calls her the a&Oesa 

307. Lines 36, 36: 

That. Thaisa am 1, supposed dead '■ > . 

-lad nnowN’D. 

\Vc may regard the scansion of the first four words as two 
trochaic feet followed by an iambus, or we may take That 
as a monosyllabic foot (compare Twelfth Might, note 77> 
witli an iambus following, and then an aiiapieat. Drown'd 
means overwhelmed, sunk and lost. 

308. Lines 69, 70: 

Pure Diau, IHexx thee for thy vision! T '* '!/ . 

Will offer .NifiiiT-OBL-vriON’s to thee. 

So Ff. and Dyce. (ii(. read and for /. What niyht-obkt- 
tionx may he, no one has satisfactorily explained. 

309. Lines 73 . 74; 

7'A<« OHN.i.UK.N'T, 

Makes me look ilixmal, will t clip to form. 

.See iii. .3. 27-.'tO. Malone cites .Much .Ado about A'othiiig, 
iii. 3. 4.''i, 46: "the ol.l ornament of Ids cheek hath already 
stntf'd tennis-balls." In the present coiineetioii the word 
ornament seems out of plai;e. Ferliaps w<f;;4iiigUt to rend 
fxcretneni. as in Love’s Labour s i-iist, v. 1. 110; see note 
]ri9oii that pl.ay. I'he absence of the relative pronoun 
lieforo mukes proli.aldy sliows that the passage, as it now 
stands, lias lost shhik words which once belonged to it. 

310. I.iiic .S9: I'o'fnc I'KKsBitv’ii from fell destruetion'a 
bhixi. So .Malone. Qq,, K. 3, F. 4 read preferd or pre¬ 
ferred. 

311. Lines 96-97; 

when fame 

Had spread their cursed deed, AN1> honour'd name 
Of Pericles, to mac the ciTV tarn. 

So Malone ami Byce, following K :{. Qq. i-ead the. tor and. 
City, nseil eollectively for f lie citizens, is treated 08 plural. 

312. Line '.19; To punish THEM, - although not done, Init 
meant.-- Malone inserted them, which is reijuired both by 
rbytbni and sense. 


ORIGINAL EMK>JDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Illtc 


7. i. 1. 12S; By your I’NioMELY claspinys with your 
rhild. ' 

-So tVilkins’Novel. 

3 . i-S. 28: But since he’s jjom, this the king’s EARS 
must please. 


Sole 

iw, i. 4. i;i. 14: 

(iHIBP MARKS onr tougucs and sorrotes tg sound deep 
Our ivoes into the nil'. . 

183. iii. 2. 84: I’VK RK-KV of an l^^tiau. 

—8b Wilkins' Novel 

191. iii. 3. .S: 1V»« c strokes o/'/orltnie. 






OBIGINAL EMENDATIONS 

■ j Mote . :.. ■■ ■■ > ■ 

i^;!^MembrammiU». 102. U. 1. ;86r I KHOir ij;'T 


i.^f: 4UBr jot* emoraerme/uK. 
lK'-,^;l.li», 106 : ’ 00 THOU. 

iSD SJtiTK HIM; 8K» tHou ne'er return. 

iir^v 18 . 14 : ■ . , 

: ‘iPlttW llAKKS our tonguei! TO sot ND OUft SORROWS deep, 
c^0(U<V!ife» into the air. 

A Prol.,10; for HE^iOTH etriw 


HOto ■■■• #' "’■ V'*' 

102. 11.1. ;so: I kR^ 1^* ft wM 

108. li. 1.184: m: %Ukenfcmttif,'^^: 

The vihieh the godt AirkRT^TirK sAicf^fiiair i3«fWcl thee, 
185. ii. 4. &0{ Go, eearch Ybtiu tiite'M 

mtbjecte. . - f:' . ‘ 

80fl. r. 3. 78, 74: 

• ' 7At» RXCBEHEKT, 

Hake* me look diurnal, will I clip td/orm 


WOKDkS OCCURKING ONLY IN PERICLES. 

* '.< 

KoTK.-T he addition of sub. adj. verb, adr. in Itrackets immediately after a word imUcatea that the word Is ' 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in tlie passage or passages cited. 


Act Sc. Line | 


Adorned (vb.int.) i. 4 
Afte^r-nourishmeiit i. 2 


A-laud 1. 

ii. 

A-landt. 

ifi. 

Appearer. 

V. 

Argentine. 

V. 

Bases*., 

H. 

Bays*... 


Belfi’y.... 

ii. 

Benign. 

A 

fiirth-cliild.... 

Iv. 

.,Bituiig;d,... 

iiii. 

hli. 

Blurted .. 

Iv. 

fBlusteibus .... 

iU. 

Bolins.. . 

iii. 

Braid* (verb).. 

1 . 

Burying (sub.). 

Hi. 

Alancel (sub.) .. 

i. 

Ganvas-climlvet 

Iv. 

Oh^uins. __ 

Iv. 

;€6pe (sub.).... 

Iv. 

Afkipped. 

1 . 

Onsfer. 

A 

DaHcs (verb)... 

iv. 

Deatb-llke. 

J. 

descending.... 

V, 

Iiestitute*.. . . 

V. 

distuibances.. 

iii. 

Doorkeeper,... 

iv, G 

Drouth!. 

Hi. 

Eftsoons ...... 

V. 


2(i I Entreasnred... iii. 2 

13 i Eqnivaient.... v. 1 

31 j Escapen. M- I*!** 

€9 I Explain. ii. 2 


Act Sc. Line Act 8c. Line 

iii. 2 05 \e...... ii. Prol. 38 

v. 1 Seedy K. i. 4 »5 

p. Prol, 38 f Night-bird. Iv. Prol. 2iJ 


Eftsoons ..,... V. 1 258 
Etnber-evea.... i, Prol. 8 

£utertain(sub.)| ^ 

Enfapnoed..... ill. 2 »4 


Faithful (adv.). 
F'atthfiilness... i 
Past-growing. 4 i 
Fasting-days... 

Finny. 

Fitment*.i 

Flap-Jacks..... 
t'rai»e*(Verb iiit.) 
Fresh-new. i 


i. 2 no I 

i. 1 6;kl54 
iv. Prol, 6 i 


14 ; .Mgbt-oblatioiis v. 
,,, ■ Xousle. i. 


03,154 : O'erfed. iii. Prol. -3 

Prol, 6 ! O'ersltowered,, iv. 4 28 

1 so: Old (adv.). i. Prol. 1 

1 52 i 

g 0 : Pageantry. v. 2 8 

87 ' Perislien. ii. Prol. 35 

Prol. 32 ; Piaini'Hverii),. iii. Ibxd. 14 
1 41 : 1‘ooped (verb)., iv. 2 2 S 

I PorjiUK. il. 1 28 

Prol. 38 j j^estly. iii. 1 70 

1 208 I O’ 8 89,01 

1 I Principals is (sub.) Hi. 2 18 

“ file-lives. v. 3 84 

^ /'Ll. (i.fv \ <ii 9 1C 


1 52 

8 8 
1 87 

Prol. 32 
1 41 


Glad (sub.)_ ii. Prol. 38 

Godlike (adv.).. y. 1 208 
Graffi« (sub.)., v. 1 60 

Htftchedit (adj.) iv. 2 37 

Herb-woman.. iv. 8 9t 
Holy-ales. i. I'rol. 8 

Immortality IS. iii. 2 30 

Inhospitable .. v. 1 254 

Jewel-like. v. l" ill 

Just (vert)}_ ii. 1 118 

Klllea. U. Prol. 20 


line , , Act 8c. bins- 

38 Slack (vli^tr.) iii. t 48 

»5 Sleidedfts.. .. . iv^Prol, iii 

. 28 Sojourner. iv. 2 189 

70 Spefcen__ __ ii. Prol. 12 

42 8<|uare» (adj,.). > v. 1 109 

Staleiiess...... v. 1 58 

.Stuiidiug-bowl, IL 3 64 

28 

I. X Tliougihten_ iv. 8 113 

Tliwartingss... iv, 4 li> 

,• Title-page_ ii. SS * 

' Topped^-,1. 4 9 
’ .jt Touchstone*®., it 2 37 

■■ Tourney. it. 1118,150. 

TransylvaninA. Iv. 2 28 


). lY. 2 

..Ii. 1 


“ file-lives. v. 3 84 

, , Bend (vb.intr.) Hi. 2 18 

«iBesiat«s. ii. 3 29 

2 30 f llesorters. iv 8 28 

1 2541 Koast-meut_ iv. 2 28 

r mi 1'’- 1 ^ 

, I lliibied . V. Prol. 8 


lliifrieudly.,.. Hi. 

Unlaid ope_ -i. 

irKilceused.... t. 
Viibtiiet (sub.). 11.: 

I'liscisBoredi.,. ill. 
I'ntold**_.f T. 

I 

Vails (sub.); 11. 

I Vegetives.. lit 


■ i. 2 89 

1. 3 IT 
11. Prol. 81 


Butting. iv, 


29 Ladder-tackle.. 
129 Litigious,. 

^ Mald-chlld .... 

Malleable... 

I Mis-dread_ 

MortallyM .. .. 

268 Mottc). 

I. 8 Mouthful. 

119 Mundane. 

83 . ■ _ 


Sail*:' (sub ). . 
Bay’d Si (verb).. 


; ^ Seaftu-er. iii. 

8 Seamsss. ii 

l>i 2 Sea-room...V.. Hi 

12 Sea-tost... iii 


r. 3 8 Seamss* ... 

iv. 8 152 Sea-room.. 

i. 2 12 Sea-tost..... 

V. 1 105 Shoress*... 

ii. 2 38,44 Shrivelled. 


5 18 Wand-llke...., T. 1 

Waniuu...A I 
4 g 61 Well-a-neor .. ill. Pf! 
i. 1 59,60 Wen sailing .. iv. I 
I V Weuchless..;. iv. 2 

I IK Westerly. " A. 1 

1 45 Whirring_ «:■ 4 


iii. Prol. 51 

iv. t 17 
iv.; 2^--5' 


iii. Prof. 60 Wises*(su|y.) V . 


,S6 Silver-voiced ., 
71 SistorsM (verb) 


iv, 6 188 Wouai 
H. 4 9 , 

V. 1 111 YiWisl 

V. Prol. r r— 




186 wouBdingiy.A iA a 

Ill TiwishsAj-'-v 


■i »• iw famd. s «« te land, i? 

s a kind of drsm. 

tbelaui*! plniit. ^ 

* -• te rerroHch; 6r(dd<d<»ii] ' 

torlucedv V<w'. ?7I: Jjover’s 0om)>. 
8S. <■>» wanting. 

* Vennt and Adonis, su. 


8 •• duty; » equfpiaeDt, Cjm- 
beline, v. S. UX), 

• » — to gu, to re’ortx freqneDtl j 
used in tranHitire aeum. 

' ULttcrefle,iri«s. it ..closed. 
^1* Ijucrece, 728. 

'ft.. In the tnsnncr of mortals; 
«“ fatally,. Pericles, iii. 3. S’.Cymb. 
V. 3 . 10 . 


H Ml needful, rMinisite. 

IS iiee don. exxr. tO; Iiovcr's 
OoiDpb 823. 1* — to explain. 

17 M employer, 
l* M comer-pnsta. 
ts M to be diptastefnl to. 

.30 w fleet, squadron. 

31 sasaynd. ss — sutum. 
** M sewers. 

Si Lover’s CmnpIaAt. 3. 




















































